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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH ISSUE. 


THE matter contained in former issues of this work has been 
enlarged, so that the present volume deals with nearly every 
subject inregard to which statistics have hitherto been obtained. 
Under the provisions of the Industrial Census an inquiry is in 
progress concerning the cost of production in various indus- 
tries, the displacement of labour by machinery, the employment 
of women and children, and other kindred topics. This in- 
quiry, however, has not been sufficiently advanced to enable 
an extended reference being made to these subjects, but it is 
hoped that much interesting information will be available for 
the next edition. 


It has been thought desirable to limit, except in special 
cases, the period covered by the tables to ten years. Should 
more detailed figures be required than are given in the text, 
these will be found in the ‘“ Statistical Register.” The 
necessity of comparing the progress of New South Wales with 
that of the other Colonies, except on the most important 
points, is obviated by the publication of “‘ The Seven Colonies 
of Australasia,’ which deals with the Colonies as a whole, as 
well as with their individual resources. 


In preparing a work of this kind a difficulty is always 
experienced in making the information it contains interesting 
to persons outside the Colony who are not concerned about the 
details of local affairs, and at the same time to those living in 
the Colony who require such details. It is believed that in 
the present instance the difficulty has been fairly met. Every 
care has been taken to correct such errors as may have passed 
through previous editions, and to keep this issue free from 
- them. If, however, any such should be discovered, it would 
be deemed a favour if their nature and position were pointed 
out, | 


Sydney, 24th November, 1891. 
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PART I. 





Historical Sketch. 


HE Columbus of Australia was undoubtedly Don Pedro Fer- He act of 

nandez de Quiros, a Spanish nobleman and navigator, who 
sailed in 1606 from Lima, in Peru, for the express purpose of 
cliscovering a southern continent, in the existence of which he had 
repeatedly expressed his confident belief. Like Columbus,. he 
failed to sight the main land, but having succeeded in reaching a 
coast that stretched for a great distance north and south, he mis- 
took it for the continent in search of which he had come, and 
named the land Australia del Espiritu Santo. This was one of 
the islands of the New Hebrides group, still known as Espiritu 
Santo. Sickness and discontent led to a mutiny on De Quiros’ 
vessel, the sailors insisting so vehemently on returning to Peru, 
that the Admiral was forced to abandon the further prosecution of 
his discoveries. In company with De Quiros was Luiz Vaez de 
Torres, in command of another ship, named the Almirante, who 
after parting company with De Quiros, discovered that Espiritu 
Santo was only an island. Torres, being afterwards forced to bear 
up for the Philippines for the purpose of refitting, discovered and 
sailed through the strait which now bears his name, and even 
sighted Cape York, which he supposed to be only another of the 
many small islands abounding in the neighbourhood. 


Prior to the expedition from Lima, it is possible this continent Earliest charts 
was visited by navigators, the records of whose voyages have not 
been transmitted to us. The chart of Marco Polo would favour 
the supposition that the existence of a great south land was 
known to the Chinese ; and, though the claims of De Gonneville 
to have discovered Australia as early as 1504 are not tenable, 
charts bearing the date of 1542 exist whereon is marked an 
extensive territory to which the name of Great Java was given, 
and which might have been intended to represent the north-west 
coast of Australia. But however valid these claims may be the merit 
of the Spaniard is no wise lessened. It is certain that previous 
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navigators endeavoured to conceal their discoveries, and no really 


authentic records remain to show how far those discoveries extended. 


About the time.of De Quiros’ voyage the Dutch sent out an expe- 
dition from Bantam in a small vessel called the Duyfhen, which 
discovered the Gulf of Carpentaria. Some of the crew landed, and 
are believed to have been the first Europeans who trod the shore of 
Australia. Being attacked by the natives they were forced to 


abandon any attempt to explore the country ; and after naming 


_ the place Cape Keerweer, or Turn-again, they departed, apparently 


in total ignorance of the fact that they had landed on the northern 
shore of a great continent. Other Dutch adventurers discovered, 
during the following twenty years, various parts of the coast. 


Dirk Hartog, in 1616, landed on the island now bearing his name. 


Jan Carstens, in command of the yachts Pera and Arnhem, 


in 1623 sailed along the northern shores, for a long time called 
Arnhem’s land. About the same time another Dutchman, Captain 
Edel, explored the greater part of the western coast. In 1622 a 


Dutch vessel, the Leeuwin, coasted along the south-west shore, 


from the cape which has been named after her, to King George’s 


Sound ; and in 1627 Peter Nuyts discovered the Great Australian 
Bight. Other Dutch explorers were Pelsart, who was shipwrecked 
on Houtman’s Abrolhos in 1629, and Tasman, the discoverer of 


Tasmania and New Zealand. 


Dampier, an English buccaneer and discoverer, also explored 
the west coast, from Shark Bay to Dampier’s Archipelago, and the 
north-west coast, as far as Roebuck Bay, a distance of about nine 
hundred miles. This was in 1699, and he appears to have landed 
in several places. On his return he published an account of what 
he had seen. He described the country as sterile in the extreme, 
and almost devoid of animals, the only one of any importance 
somewhat resembling a racoon, a strange creature, which used 
only its hind legs, and, instead of walking, advanced by great 
bounds, or leaps, of twelve or fifteen feet at a time. This is the 
first notice of the kangaroo which has reached us. Dampier also 
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describes the aboriginal inhabitants of the north-west coast in 
terms the reverse of favourable, which, however, apply equally to 
the natives of New South Wales as first seen by Captain Cook. 
The mention of this last distinguished man brings the narrative to 
the period when the real history of New South Wales, and there- 
with that of Australia, begins. 

The great voyage of James Cook, in 1769-70, was primarily Voyage of 7 
undertaken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus, but Seen ean 
his instructions also mention among its objects the making of 
further geographical discoveries. The ship in which Cook sailed 
was a small vessel of 320 tons, carrying twenty-two guns. Origi- 
nally built for service as a collier, she was selected for the use of 
the expedition on account of her unusually strong construction. 

This craft had been chosen by Cook himself, and was renamed the the Endeavour, 
Endeavour, in allusion to the great work which her commander 
was setting out to achieve. Mr. Green was to conduct the astro- 
nomical observations, and Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander were 
appointed botanists to the expedition. After successfully observing 
the Transit from the island of Tahiti, or Otaheite, as Cook wrote 
it, the Endeavour’s head was turned south, and then north- 
west, beating about the Pacific in search of the eastern coast of 
the great continent, whose western shores had been so long known 
to the Dutch. After circumnavigating, and minutely surveying 
New Zealand, Cook stood due west, and in three weeks sighted 
the cliffs of New Holland, as Australia was then called. 


The first important point observed was Cape Howe, which was 
so named by Cook. After passing and naming Mount Dromedary, 
the Pigeon House, Point Upright, and Cape St. George, on the 28th 
April, 1770, Botany Bay was discovered, which, as it apppeared to 
offer a suitable anchorage, the Endeavour entered, and dropped Sotade ae in 
anchor. The ship brought-to opposite a group of natives, who 
were cooking over a fire. Cook and his crew, unacquainted with 
the character of the Australian aborigines, were not a little aston- 


ished that these natives took no notice of them or their proceedings! 
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Even the splash of the anchor in the water and the noise of the 
cable running out through the hawse-hole in no way disturbed them 
at their occupation, or caused them to evince the slightest curiosity. 
But as the captain of the Endeavour ordered out the pinnace 
and prepared to land, the natives threw off their nonchalance ; for 
on the boat approaching the shore two men, each armed with a 
bundle of spears, presented themselves on a projecting rock and 
made threatening signs to the strangers. It is interesting to note 
that the ingenious “wommera,” or throwing stick, which is peculiar 
to Australia, was first observed on this occasion. As these men 
were evidently determined to oppose any attempt at landing, a 
musket was discharged between them, in the hope that they would 
be frightened by the noise, but it produced no effect beyond causing 
one of them to drop his bundle of spears, of which, however, he 
immediately re-possessed himself, and the two natives still preserved 
the same menacing attitude. One of them at last cast a stone 
towards the boat, which earned him a charge of small shot in the 
leg. Nothing daunted, the two men ran back into the bush, and 
presently returned furnished with shields made of bark, with which 
to protect themselves from the firearms of the crew. The intre- 
pidity of these men is certainly worthy of passing notice. Unlike 
the American Indians, who supposed Columbus and his crew to be 
supernatural beings, and their ships in some way endowed with 
life, and who were thrown into convulsions of terror by the first 
discharge of firearms which they witnessed, these Australians were 
neither excited to wonder by the ship nor overawed by the superior 
number and unknown weapons of the strangers. Cook examined 
the bay in the pinnace, and landed several times; but by no 
endeavour could he induce the natives to hold any friendly commu- 
nication with him. The well-known circumstance of the great 
variety of new plants here obtained, from which Botany Bay derives 
its name, should not be passed over. Before quitting the bay the 
ceremony was performed of hoisting the Union Jack, first on the 
south shore and then near the north head, thus taking formal 
possession of the territory for the British Crown. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COLONY PLANNED. 5 





After leaving Botany Bay Cook sailed northward. He saw and mere ern 
named Port Jackson, but, for some unexplained reason, forebore 
to enter the finest natural harbour in Australia. Broken Bay was 
also seen, but the vessel did not come to an anchor till Moreton Bay 
was reached. Still sailing northward, and taking notes, as he pro- 
ceeded, for a rough chart of the coast, Cook passed over 1,300 miles 
without the occurrence of any event worthy of being chronicled, 
till suddenly one night at 11 o’clock the water was found to shoal, 
without any sign of breakers or land. While Cook was speculating 
on the cause of this phenomenon, and was in the act of ordering out 
the boats to take soundings, the Endeavour struck heavily, and fell ee ee 
over so much that the guns, spare cables, and other heavy gear had 
to be at once thrown overboard to lighten the ship. As day broke, 
attempts were made to float the vessel off with the morning tide ; 
but these were unsuccessful. The water was rising so rapidly in 
the hold that with four pumps constantly going the crew could 
hardly keep it in check. At length one of the midshipmen sug- 
gested the device of “ fothering,” which he had seen practised in 
the West Indies. This consists in passing a sail, attached to cords, 
under the vessel’s keel, in such a manner that the suction of the 
leak may draw the canvas into the aperture, and thus partially 
stop the vent. This was performed with great success, and the 
vessel was floated off with the evening tide. The land was soon 
after made, near the mouth of asmall river, which Cook called after 
the ship, the “ Endeavour River.” A. headland close by he named 
Cape Tribulation. The ship was steered into the river, and there 
careened and thoroughly repaired. Cook afterwards completed the 
survey of the east coast, to which he gave the name of New South 
Wales, and returned by way of Torres Straits and the Indian Ocean. 


The favourable reports brought to England by the Endeavour Return of the 
on her return, and the graphic account of his voyage published by oon: 
Cook, together with the fact that Great Britain had just lost her 
North American Colonies, by their successful rebellion, turned all 
eyes to Australia, or New Holland, as it continued to be called. 

The difficulty of disposing of their criminal population was only 
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one of the causes which determined the Government of the day 
to found the colony of New South Wales; for it will become 
evident, as the narrative proceeds, that all concerned felt they were 
engaged in founding a new home in the Southern Hemisphere for 
the British people, and that visions of even greater progress than 
has yet been attained filled the minds, not only of Viscount Sydney 
and Governor Phillip, but also of many reflecting persons in the 
Colony itself. The truth of this view is amply demonstrated by 
the testimony of several contemporary writers ; but it is nowhere 
more strongly emphasized than in the lines entitled “The Visit of 
Hope to Sydney Cove,” the author of which was Darwin, whose 
“ Botanic Garden” is well known. The lines have been often 
quoted ; but they contain so distinct a prophecy of the greatness 
to which the Colony has attained that they may be appropriately 
introduced : 


Where Sydney Cove her lucid bosom swells, 
Courts her young navies and the storm repels; 
High on a rock amid the troubled air 

Hope stood sublime and waved her golden hair, 
Calmed with her rosy smile the tossing deep, 
And with sweet accents charmed the winds to sleep; 
To each wild plain she stretched her snowy hand, 
High waving wood and sea-encircled strand. 
‘Hear me,’ she cried, ‘ ye rising realms ! Record 
‘Time’s opening scene and Truth’s unerring word. 

‘ There shall broad streets their stately walls extend, 
‘The circus widen and the crescent bend; 

‘ There, ray’d from cities o’er the cultured land, 
‘Shall bright canals, and solid roads expand, 

‘ There the proud arch, Colossus-like, bestride 

‘Yon glittering stream, and bound the chafing tide ; 
‘Embellished villas crown the landscape scene, 
‘Farms wave with gold and orchards blush between. 
‘ There shall tall spires, and dome-capped towers ascend, 
‘ And piers and quays their massy structure blend ; 
‘While with each breeze approaching vessels glide, 
‘And northern treasures dance on every tide.’ 

Then ceased the nymph—tumultuous echoes roar— 
And joy’s loud voice was heard from shore to shore— 
Her graceful steps descending pressed the plain, 

And Peace and Art and Labour joined her train. 





FIRST FLEET SAILS. 





Such words as these could not have been inspired by the prospect 
es ae aioe en es 

of the “big gaol growing still bigger,” which some foreign writers 

assert was all the. Colony was ever expected to become. On the 

contrary they mark tbe prescience of those who, one hundred years 


ago, saw clearly what a great enterprise was being then initiated. 


It was in the early part of 1787 that Viscount Sydney, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, determined to plant a colony in New 
South Wales, and by May of that year the “ First Fleet” had been 
assembled. It consisted of the 20-gun frigate Sirius ; the armed 
tender Supply ; three store ships—the Golden Grove, Fishburn, 
and Borrowdale ; and six transports—the Alexander, Scarborough, 
Lady Penrhyn, Prince of Wales, Friendship, and Charlotte. The 
largest of these vessels measured only 450 tons, and the smallest 
was no more than 270 tons. On board of the six transports 
were packed no fewer than 564 men and 192 women, all 
prisoners who had been sentenced to expatriation. There were 
also carried 168 marines and 10 officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned. These, with 5 medical men, a few mechanics, and 
40 women, wives of marines, together with 13 children, the off- 
spring of the convicts, made up the total number of persons 
despatched to found the Colony. Captain Phillip, R.N., was 
placed in command of the expedition, and also bore a commission 
as Governor and Captain-General of New South Wales. Second 
in command was Captain John Hunter, of the Sirius, and Mr. 


David Collins accompanied the expedition as Judge Advocate. 


The fleet sailed at the end of May, 1787, and after calling at 
Rio Janeiro, arrived in Botany Bay in the beginning of January, 
1788. A cursory examination convinced Captain Phillip that a 
more unsuitable site for a new settlement could hardly have been 
chosen than the shores of this bay. Despite the profusion of new 
plants which had so delighted Banks and Solander, the neighbour- 
hood of Botany Bay is by no means fertile. The scarcity of good 
water was a further disadvantage, while the bay itself was so 


shallow as to forbid the ships approaching the shore, which would 
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have necessitated the erection of piers and jetties of great length. 
It was besides exposed to the full swell of the Pacific, being 
destitute of bays, creeks, or coves of any kind. The Governor 
accordingly determined to explore the coast in search of a more 
suitable site for the settlement. After proceeding with three of the 
boats about nine miles, he found himself abreast of the entrance 
of Port Jackson, which Cook had supposed to be a mere shallow 
indentation of the land, fit for nothing but a landing-place for 
boats. Undeterred by this opinion, Phillip rounded the South 
Head and soon saw opening before him the whole expanse of one of 
the finest harbours in the world. For miles to the west stretched 
the peaceful waters of Port Jackson, which must have delighted 
the minds of the explorers, disheartened as they had been by the 
appearance and surroundings of Botany Bay. In place of: the 
stunted scrub which formed the greater part of the vegetation of 
that locality, Port Jackson was found to be surrounded by a thick 
forest of noble trees, which extended to the water’s edge, and 
promised an abundant supply of timber for building. In place of 
the open roadstead at Botany a countless succession of bays and 
inlets opened on the astonished gaze of the hardy navigators as 
they proceeded up the harbour. Deep water was found to extend 
to the very base of the rocks, thus obviating any necessity for 
expensive wharves, the construction of which must have occupied 
the little community for many months, to the neglect of more 
immediately pressing wants. 


The Governor’s choice of the site of the present metropolis of 
Australasia was determined by the fact that an apparently peren- 
nial stream of the purest water was found discharging itself into a 
beautiful sandy cove, about six miles from the entrance, which was 
named Sydney Cove, in honour of the statesman under whose 
auspices the enterprise had been undertaken. Before finally de- 
ciding on this site, Captain Phillip spent three days in exploring the 
various bays, but was confirmed in his original choice by the fact that 
no such stream of water had been found elsewhere, though in other 
respects numerous positions equally eligible presented themselves. 


FOUNDATION OF THE COLONY. 9 


Returning immediately to Botany, preparations were made for La Pérouse’s 

Expedition. 
bringing the colony round to Sydney Cove, when as the fleet were 
standing out of the bay an interesting incident occurred. ‘T'wo 
strange vessels evidently making for the entrance were discerned 
in the offing. Captain Phillip went out in the Supply to meet 
the strangers, who proved to be a French exploring party under 
the command of Jean Frangois Galaup, Comte de la Pérouse, their 
vessels being the frigates Astrolabe and Boussole. After an inter- 
change of courtesies, the French were left to refresh and refit in 
Botany Bay. They stayed there till March, 1788, and buried one 
of their company on shore—Father le Receveur, of the Order of 
St. Francis, the naturalist of the expedition, who died of wounds 
received in an encounter with the natives of the South Seas. His 
tomb is still extant at La Pérouse, near the north head of Botany 
Bay, where also a monument was placed, in the year 1825, to the 
memory of the commander of the expedition, who was shipwrecked 
and whose crew were murdered on the Santa Cruz Islands. The 
monument was erected by Messrs. De Bougainville and Ducampier, 
commanding the French war vessels, Thétis and Espérance, then 
lying in Port Jackson. 


On Captain Phillip’s arrival in Sydney Harbour, on the memor- Foundation ot 
able 26th January, 1788, the ships anchored in the Cove, and iia 
preparations were at once made for landing the colonists. The 
clearing of the ground in the vicinity, and along the banks of the 
little stream, was commenced, and when a sufficient space had 
thus been obtained a flagstaff was erected, and the Union Jack 
run up. After the firing of three volleys by the marines, the 
Governor read his commission, and addressed words of counsel, 
warning, and encouragement to the prisoners, the ceremony closing 
with general festivity. Arduous labour succeeded this scene, for 
it was well understood that unless the settlers could raise supplies 
for themselves, the existence of the Colony would be precarious, 


as the store of provisions in their possession was calculated to last 


only a very short time. 
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Accordingly ground was cleared at the head of Farm Cove, 
adjoining the settlement, and an attempt made to raise wheat, but 
time has shown that the soil in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sydney is not suited to the cultivation of this cereal, and even if a 
good crop had been obtained the colonists must have starved while 
it was maturing. No food worth mentioning was procured from 
the land, and the little community was on the brink of starvation, 
when a ship arrived with another batch of colonists, but without 
stores. This brought matters to a climax, whereupon Governor 
Phillip sent the Sirius to the Cape Colony, and the Supply to 
Batavia, to procure provisions, which, however, could only be ob- 
tained in insufficient quantity, so that in a few weeks after the 
return of these vessels the state of affairs became as bad as before, 
and starvation again stared the Colony in the face. Under these 
circumstances, everyone, including the Governor himself, was 
placed on short allowance, and even the sheep and cattle which 
had been reserved for breeding purposes were killed for food. In: 
this aspect of affairs the Governor bethought himself of Norfolk 
Island, whither, shortly after his arrival, he had sent Lieutenant 
Philip Gidley King, of the Sirius, to establish a branch colony. 
A detachment of 200 convicts, with a guard of 70 marines, was, 
therefore, despatched to the island. On arrival they found that 
King and his men had cleared a considerable portion of land, and 
had succeeded in raising an abundant crop. But the Sirius, in 
which the new detachment sailed, was wrecked on a reef off the 


island, so that no supplies were procured thence at that time. 


When the prospects of the settlement at Sydney Cove had 
reached their gloomiest, the ‘‘ Second Fleet,” consisting of three 
store-ships, arrived, and snatched the Colony from the very brink 
of destruction by famine. ‘This tided over'the difficulty, and so 
great a privation of food was never again experienced. Fresh 
difficulties, however, beset the settlers by the arrival of some ship- 
loads of immigrants, most of whom were in a sick and dying 
condition. Of 1,700 men and women who had been embarked, 


SECOND FLEET ARRIVES. 





200 died on the voyage, and several hundred more were found 
to be in extremis on arrival. In the midst of these horrors the 
Governor’s responsibilities were further increased by the attempts 
of some of the prisoners to escape from the Colony. Some took 
to the bush, others stole boats and put to sea, intending to reach 
the Dutch settlements in the Indian Ocean. Daring as this latter 
attempt may appear, it was in one instance successful ; two men 
and a woman, in an open boat, succeeded in reaching Timor, 
where they were imprisoned and sent back to Sydney on the first 
opportunity. Numerous efforts were made to escape from the 
settlement by land, the ignorance of the convicts being such that 
many imagined they could walk overland to China, and not a few 


perished in the bush while making the attempt. 


Governor Phillip’s health gave way under the care and anxieties 
of his office, and in 1792 he returned to England, where in reward 
for his exertions in founding the Colony he received a pension, and 
died at an advanced age. Major Grose and Captain Paterson, 
officers in charge of the military, administered the Government till 
the arrival of his successor. In 1795, Captain Hunter, who after 
the loss of the Sirius had gone to England, arrived as the second 
Governor. With the arrival of Governor Hunter affairs took a 
new turn. He brought out a number of free settlers, mostly 
farming men ; and some fine alluvial land having been discovered 
on the banks of the Hawkesbury, farming was successfully started, 
and in a short time more than 6,000 acres were under crops of wheat 
and maize. The attempts to introduce cattle were for a time 
unsuccessful, but in 1796 a herd of 60 head was discovered at the 
‘* Cowpastures,” near Camden. These were the descendants of 
some cattle which had strayed from the settlement several years 
before. Though their quality was found to have deteriorated, they 
proved a very welcome addition to the live stock of the settle- 
ment. In 1800, when Captain Hunter left the Colony, the popula- 
tion was over 6,000 ; attempts had been made to penetrate into the 


interior, but without success ; the Hunter River and its coal-mines 
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had been discovered, and the mines were being worked by a 
detachment of prisoners ; the city of Newcastle had been founded, 
and the New South Wales Corps, a military body enlisted for 
service in the colony (the first detachments of which had arrived 
in 1790), formed an efficient garrison, and guard over the more 
refractory prisoners. During Governor Hunter’s term of office 
Bass and Flinders minutely examined the coast to the south of 
Sydney, in a small boat only 9 feet over all; and the former dis- 
covered the strait which bears his name, thus proving Tasmania to 
be an island, and not the southern extremity of the continent, as 


previously supposed. 


The next Governor was Philip Gidley King, previously men- 
tioned as the Lieutenant of the Sirius, who was despatched by 
Phillip to found a settlement on Norfolk Island. Though all 
fears of famine had now disappeared, Governor King soon found 
himself involved in difficulties of a scarcely less distressing nature. 
To explain these it will he necessary to describe the constitution 
of the New South Wales Corps. This body had been specially 
raised for service in the Colony, the officers of the King’s regi- 
ments not unnaturally objecting to be sent to such a far distant 
settlement, where they knew that they would find no intellectual 
occupation, and where their sole work would consist in acting as 
a prison guard, or, at most, in making a few raids, in alleged 
reprisals for the misdeeds of the illused, and often sorely provoked, 
aborigines. As a military guard of some sort was necessary, this 
corps was raised, and a few enterprising spirits—many of whom 
had never served before—were induced to accept commissions, 
with the view of obtaining grants of land and making their for- 
tunes in the Colony. Unfortunately, the readiest means to this end 
was found in the import trade, and as rum was in great request, 
the officers of the New South Wales Corps became importers of 
that spirit in large quantities, and even set up private stills, in 
defiance of a Government order to the contrary. As an instance 
of the enormous profits made in this trade, it may be mentioned 
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that the retail price of rum, on the arrival of Governor King, was 
£2 per gallon, 7s. 6d. to 10s. being the utmost cost to the importer. 
To put a stop to this state of things—in which the officials and guypression of 
rulers of the Colony were really doing their best to debase those eae ce 
committed to their charge—a clause was inserted in the instructions 
of the new Governor, as follows :—‘“ You are to order and direct 
that no spirits be landed from any vessel coming to Port Jackson 
without your consent.” In consequence of this order, King pro- 
ceeded to act promptly, and when he left the Colony in 1806, he 
had sent away no less than 69,484 gallons of spirits, and 31,293 
gallons of wine. The quantity which he allowed to be landed was 
sold, by his order, at various prices, the maximum not exceeding 
10s. per gallon. It may be easily imagined what a storm such 
vigorous proceedings caused among the importers, and how embit- 
tered the officers of the New South Wales Corps became against 


the Government. 


During King’s time a serious mutiny occurred among the The Castlehill 
prisoners. The more tractable of the convicts were “assigned” as chia 
servants to the settlers, and engaged in working the farms and 
squattages, but the more desperate characters, made desperate in 
many instances by the treatment they received, were worked on 
the roads, in chain-gangs. A party of over 300 of these chain-gang 
men was employed at Castlehill, on the road between Parramatta 
and Windsor. These men, taking advantage of the small number 
of their guard, abandoned their work, managed to remove their 
irons, seized some firearms, and marched towards the Hawkesbury, 
expecting to be reinforced by the men employed in that neighbour- 
hood. Major Johnston, second in command of the New South 
Wales Corps, pursued them, however, with only twenty men, and 
on coming up with them, charged with such precipitation that the 
mutineers were fain to lay down their arms and beg for mercy. 
Three or four of the ringleaders were afterwards hanged, and the 


rest were permitted to return to their duty on undertaking to be 


of good conduct for the future. 
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An event of the utmost importance to the Colony also took 
place under the administration of Governor King. This was the 
initiation of wool-growing. John Macarthur, who had held a 
commission as captain in the New South Wales Corps, procured, 
by great trouble and perseverance, some Spanish merinos, and 
having obtained a grant of 10,000 acres of land across the Cow- 
pasture River, which estate he named ‘“‘ Camden,” commenced the 
growth of wool on a large scale. Ina short time his enterprise 
showed every sign of a successful issue, to the great benefit of the 
Colony generally, and his own personal advantage. In spite of 
these evident signs of material progress Governor King was so 
worn out with the conflicts caused by his endeavours to suppress 
the rum traffic, and in such constant collision with the officers of 
the New South Wales Corps on that account, that he seized the 
first opportunity of leaving the Colony, and was succeeded in 
the Government in 1806, by William Bligh, a post-captain in 
the navy. 


Governor Bligh was a distinguished naval officer. His wonder- 
ful voyage after the Mutiny of the Bounty had caused the Imperial 
Government to entertain a high opinion of his conduct, as well 
as his courage and determination. His services were numerous, 
and he had been publicly thanked by Lord Nelson, after the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, for the gallantry and skill which 
he displayed on that occasion. Hence he was selected as a fit 
man to crush the clique of officers engaged in the rum traffic, 
and to purify official life in the Colony. King had been only 
partially successful in this direction, and the British Govern- 
ment gave the strictest injunctions to Captain Bligh to stop the 
trade in spirits. Accordingly in February, 1807, he issued the 
following general order :—‘ His Excellency the Governor laments 
to find by his late visit through the Colony that the most calamit- 
ous evils have been produced by persons bartering, or paying, 
spirits for grain of all kinds, and the necessaries of life in general, 


and to labourers for their hire ; such proceedings depressing the 
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et 


industrious and depriving the settlers of their comforts. In order, 
therefore, to remedy these grievous complaints, and to relieve the 
inhabitants, who have suffered by the traffic, he feels it his duty 
to put a total stop to this barter in future, and to prohibit the 
exchange of spirits or other liquors as. payment for grain, animal 
food, wearing apparel, or any other commodity whatsoever, to all 


descriptions of persons in the Colony and its dependencies.” 


This order igs in itself sufficient to indicate to what fearful 
lengths the “rum currency ” had been carried. Naturally it would 
have been expected that all respectable people, the military and 
ex-military especially, would have joined the Governor heart and 
soul in his efforts to put a stop to the traffic, and induce a more 
healthy state of things. Such, however, was not the case; and 
the struggle in respect to the illicit trade continued throughout 


the whole period of Bligh’s governorship. 


Other matters embittered the relations between the Governor 
and the colonists, and in these Bligh was not so obviously in the 
right as in his attempt to put down the contraband traffic in 
spirits. The contest reached its climax on the arrest of John 
Macarthur, whose efforts to promote the growth of wool have been 
alluded to. That gentleman had become specially obnoxious to the 
Governor ; and as he was also the chief trader in the community, 
he was selected as a scapegoat for the sins of the rest. Matters 
were brought to a crisis in the following manner, though the 
immediate circumstances of his prosecution had no direct connection 
with the barter of spirits. Mr. Macarthur had been part owner of 
a vessel that traded to Tahiti for salt pork and other articles, for 
the supply of the Colony. Ata time when this vessel was lying in 
Port Jackson, he received a summons from Mr. Atkins, the Judge 
Advocate—that is, Chief Justice—to appear before him to answer 
to a complaint on the part of the crew of his vessel of withholding 
from them their wages, in consequence of which they alleged that 
they had been compelled to break through the port regulations, 


by coming ashore without special order. Macarthur returned an 
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answer in writing, explanatory of his conduct in the matter, but 
did not obey the summons by appearing in person. This was 
construed to be an act of contumacy, which some attributed to a 
feeling of personal resentment towards the Governor, engendered 


by the action of the latter against the “rum currency.” 


A warrant was accordingly issued for Macarthur’s apprehension, 
and on the 25th January, 1808, he was brought before the Judge 
Advocate and a military jury of six, consisting of officers of the 
New South Wales Corps—such being at the time the composition 
of the Supreme Court of the Colony. Mr. Macarthur objected to 
the Judge Advocate sitting on his trial, on the ground that he 
bore him personal ill-feeling, for which assertion it would appear 
that there was some foundation, especially as Atkins’s adviser 
throughout the whole proceedings was one George Crossley, a 
transported attorney, who is believed to have been an enemy of 


Macarthur. Be this as it may, the Judge Advocate refused to 


abdicate his position, and the Governor declined to supersede him, 
for which, indeed, he had no authority, Atkins having been 
appointed by the British Government. 


At this juncture the Governor summoned the six officers to his 
presence, to explain their conduct in supporting Macarthur’s pro- 
test and refusing to sit with the Judge Advocate, but they declined 
to obey. The Governor also sent several times during the next 
day to Major Johnston, the Commandant, at his residence at 
Annandale, asking him to confer with him as to the conduct of 
his subordinates. That officer, however, declined to come to town, 
on the plea of ill-health. This was an evident subterfuge, for 
between 6 and 7 p.m. on the same day (the Anniversary of the 
foundation of the Colony) he suddenly made his appearance in 
the Barrack Square, where, if we may believe his statement, he 
found everything in a state of ferment and confusion, and himself 
beset with the clamours of a number of the leading inhabitants, 
civil as well as military, calling upon him to put the Governor 
under arrest. He accordingly marched at the head of his regiment, 
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with drums beating and colours flying, to Government House, and 
Governor Bligh was put in close confinement in his own residence. 
Johnston thereupon assumed the Government, his first act being 
to suspend the Judge Advocate, the Commissary, the Provost- 
marshal, the Chaplain, and other principal officials, and to appoint 


others to act in their place. 


Major Johnston continued to administer the Government till 
his Lieutenant-Colonel (Foveaux) superseded him, as the senior 
officer in the Colony, and eventually Colonel Paterson came from 
Tasmania and assumed the direction of affairs. Both these officers 
approved Johnston’s proceedings, but the latter set Bligh at liberty 
after a detention of twelve months, on condition of his proceeding 
straight to England, in a vessel which was then ready to sail. 
Bligh promised to do so, but called at Tasmania on his way, where 
the military authorities attempted to detain him, but he escaped 
their hands. 


News of the affair had meanwhile reached England, and the 
Government was very much concerned at the proceedings of the 
military, and had despatched Lieutenant-General Macquarie to 
the Colony as Governor. His instructions were to reinstate 
Governor Bligh for twenty-four hours, to assume the government 


Deposition of 
Bligh, 


Ff 


himself, and to send Johnston home under close arrest, Bligh Johnston tried 


could not be reinstated, as he had left Sydney; so Macquarie’s 
first act was to arrest Major Johnston, who was subsequently 
tried by court-martial in England and sentenced to be cashiered, 
the leniency of the sentence being such as to call forth special 
remark from the Prince Regent, in a minute appended to the 
proceedings, distinctly stating that it was not to be drawn into a 
precedent. Johnston afterwards returned to the Colony, and died 
at his estate at Annandale. 


by Court- 
martial. 


With the arrival of Governor Macquarie, the colony entered on Arrival of 
1 > . . s Me : F 
a stage of decided progress. The final abolition of the traffic in Mare 


rum was followed by a marked improvement in the morals of the 
population. Schools were established, and the children, who had 
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hitherto grown up in total ignorance, were taught to read and 
write, and instructed in useful handicrafts. An impetus was given 
to exploration, and the dwellings of the settlers in the bush were 
much improved by the efforts of the Governor during the annual 
tours which he made through the Colony. Churches and public 
buildings were erected, asylums founded, and a better tone was 
given to society generally by the exertions of this philanthropic 
governor, ably seconded by the endeavours of his high-minded 
wife, who laboured to improve the condition of her sex and the 
children in the Colony. Among the many beneficial works under- 
taken by Macquarie, by far the most important was the road over 
the Mountains, via Lapstone Hill and Mount Victoria, to Bathurst. 
After many attempts to penetrate the Coast Range, it had been at 
last successfully crossed in 1813 by Blaxland, Wentworth, and 


_ Lawson, names memorable in the annals of the Colony. An 


account of the expedition will be found in another place. 


Another distinguishing feature in Governor Macquarie’s policy, 
which was almost as beneficial as his efforts to instruct the popu- 
lation in religion and morality, and to open up the country, was 
the favour with which he treated the “ emancipists,” that is, those 
convicts who had become free by serving out their sentences, 
When it is remembered that the majority of those transported had 
been guilty of petty offences only, or of acts which in these days 
would scarcely be deemed offences at all, the Governor’s determina- 
tion to give every encouragement in the way of official recognition 
to emancipists must be strongly commended. ‘To transport a person 
for a petty offence, to ostracise him for the rest of his life, and to 
extend the social ignominy to his children was in the highest 
degree unjust; and Governor Macquarie, as a humane man, set his 
face against the custom. In religious matters he showed a large- 
ness of mind, in advance of public opinion, by removing, as far as 
lay in his power, the religious disabilities under which a large 
section of the colonists laboured. In 1821, after a longer term of 


office than has been allotted to any Governor either before or since, 


TRIAL BY JURY. 
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‘‘L. Macquarie, Esq.,” as he modestly styles himself in the inscrip- 
tions on the public buildings he erected—discarding the prestige 
attaching to his military rank—left the Colony, to the regret of the 
entire population, and was succeeded by Sir Thomas Brisbane, 


The new Governor trod in the steps of his predecessor. He 
carried on the work of exploration, and in 1823 despatched Mr. 
Oxley, Surveyor-General, to survey Moreton Bay, Port Curtis, 
and other parts of the north-eastern coast-line. Oxley discovered 
a river debouching into Moreton Bay, which he named after the 
Governor, and a town was founded on its banks, also named 
Brisbane, which has become the capital of the Colony of Queens- 
land. The Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers were discovered 
soon afterwards by Hovell and Hume, who had formed an explor- 
ing party under the auspices of the Governor. The immigration 
of free settlers was much encouraged by Sir Thomas Brisbane, the 
result being the arrival of numbers of young men, many possessing 
capital, who became squatters, and soon wrought an important 
change in the Colony, by causing the costly Government farms to 
be broken up. As a consequence the wants of the community were 
more cheaply and better supplied by private enterprise. Censor- 
ship of the press, which had been strictly enforced up to this time, 
was abolished by Governor Brisbane, by proclamation dated 15th 
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October, 1824. Trial by jury was introduced about the same trial by Jury 


period, by which the privilege of being tried by his peers was 
extended to every man ; the assessors to the judge before that time 
having been chosen exclusively from officers in the army. Sir 
Francis Forbes, the first Chief Justice, was mainly instrumental 
in introducing this great and salutary change in the administration 
of the law. The first normally constituted jury sat at the Novem- 
ber Quarter Sessions of 1824. An Act had also been passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, in 1823, which conferred another most im- 
portant privilege on the Colony. It was provided that the Governor 
should nominate a Legislative Council of seven members, by whose 
advice he was to be guided. Previously to the appointment of 


introduced, 
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this Council the Governor had been virtually absolute in 
power, the only check upon him being the public opinion of the 
colonists and the authority of the British Government, as repre- 
sented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. This Council 
of Seven was really the nucleus around which have gathered our 
present Constitution, and the liberties we now possess. It was the 
first step, in which, says the proverb, all the difficulty consists ; 
and yet it was only after much agitation that even this modicum 


of justice was conceded. 


The next Governor was Sir Ralph Darling, who, finding the 
Colony in the state of progress above described, by a series of 
blunders nearly succeeded in marring the beneficial result of 
the efforts of his predecessors. Arriving in Sydney in 1825, he 
soon became involved in very serious disputes with the colonists 
and the press. In order to meet the criticisims of the latter, a 
number of Acts were passed by the Council, which had the effect 
of stifling obnoxious comments for the time. One good result 
which sprang indirectly from these arbitrary acts was the enlarge- 
ment, in 1828, of the Legislative Council from seven to fifteen 
members. ‘The “ Bushranging Act” was passed by this Council to 
put down a prevalent nuisance—the gangs of escaped prisoners 
who infested the principal roads and robbed allcomers without 


distinction. 


The work of exploration made some progress in Governor 
Darling’s time, the famous journeys of Captain Charles Sturt 
having been undertaken under his sanction. Other explorers were 
Allan Cunningham, Hume, and George Macleay, son of Alexander 


Macleay, the Colonial Secretary of that day. 


It was strongly suspected at this time that the French had an 
idea of forming settlements in Australia. French ships constantly 
appeared off the coast, ostensibly fitted out for the purpose of 
making geographical discoveries, but really, it was believed, to 
found a colony in any Australian territory which they might find 
unoccupied. To frustrate this suspected design, Darling despatched 
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two expeditions, in 1826, to King George’s Sound and to Western 
Port, in which neighbourhood it was surmised the French were 
hovering. To show that there was some ground for these fears, 
chimerical as they may now appear, it will be sufficient to quote 
the Governor's instructions to the officers in charge of the expe- 
ditions. He says :—‘Should you find the French already in 
occupation, you will, notwithstanding, land the troops, and signify 
to the Frenchmen that their continuance with any view of 
establishing themselves, or colonization, will be considered an 
unjustifiable intrusion on his Britannic Majesty’s possessions.” No 
Frenchmen, however, were found at either of the places named, 
and settlements were therefore promptly formed at Western Port, 
King George’s Sound, and Swan River, in Western Australia. 
_ When Governor Darling left the Colony in 1831, much progress 


New settlements 
formed, 


had been achieved, in spite of the newspaper war, and his personal 
unpopularity, the population having reached over 51,000 for the 
whole of New South Wales, while the value of the total exports 
was £500,000. 


The unpopularity of Governor Darling gave a factitious advantage Governor 
: A A - 5 Bourke. 

to his successor, Sir Richard Bourke, even before his sterling 

qualities had become known. Sir Richard Bourke may be said to 

have been the real founder of our present free institutions, as, 

under his rule, the foundations of the Constitution we now enjoy 

were well and firmly laid, on the solid basis of full and equal 

rights to all, whatever their sect or belief, and whether emancipist 

or originally free, Immigrants began to arrive in large numbers, Pectin 
under a policy of assisted immigration, which was then first com-— 
menced, The first vote in aid of immigration was made by the 
Legislative Council at Bourke’s suggestion, and the British Govern- 
ment doubled the amount given by the Colony. Under that system 
the first- batches of immigrants to arrive were fifty young women 
from an orphan school in Cork, and fifty-nine mechanics from 
Scotland, whom the Rey. Dr. Lang introduced to aid him in 
building the Australian College. 
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But the great achievement of Sir Richard Bourke’s reign was 
the establishment of religious equality, and the breaking up of 
the monopoly of Government aid enjoyed by one communion. For 
his services in the cause of liberty, in this and other instances, a 


movement was set on foot after his departure—which took place in 





1837, twelve months after the passing of the Church Act—to erect 
a statue of him in Sydney. Mr. Westmacott was commissioned to 
design a figure of Sir Richard in bronze, which, together with a 
granite pedestal, arrived in Sydney in 1842. It was erected where 
it now stands, at the Macquarie-street entrance to the Domain, 
opposite to the Public Library, and was unveiled on the 11th 
April, 1842. <A general holiday was proclaimed on the occasion, 
and the assemblage was the most numerous which had up to that 
time gathered, for any purpose, in the metropolis. The succeeding 
Governor, Sir George Gipps, delivered a speech, laudatory of his 
predecessor, in whose steps he said he was resolved to tread. This 
was the first statue ever set up in Australia. It was no more than 
a fitting tribute to the virtues of the Governor, and serves even 
now as a reminder of the new order of things which he introduced. 


Free grants of land were abolished at this time. All land in the 
settled districts was put up to auction at an upset price of 5s. per 
acre, except in the Port Phillip district, where £1 per acre was 
fixed as the lowest price, on account of the fitness of the land for 
agriculture. Beyond the settled districts the runs of the squatters, 
whose boundaries had hitherto been undefined, were marked out, 
and a small rent charged, in return for a partial fixity of tenure, 
the squatters having previously been liable to be turned out at 


any time. 


The famous expeditions of Sir Thomas Mitchell, who had 
succeeded Oxley as Surveyor-General, were undertaken during 
Bourke’s tenure of office. The first was to the north, as far as 
Liverpool Plains ; in the second, the country between the Bogan 
and the Macquarie was surveyed ; and in the third, the course of 


the Darling was traced, from its source to its junction with the 
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Murray. In the fourth, Mitchell discovered the rich lands of 
Victoria, which so enraptured him that he named the country 
Australia Felix. 


The reign of Sir George Gipps was marked by the abolition of pile? Saha 
transportation. The system of assigning convicts as servants to 
the settlers had ceased in 1838, and transportation itself was 
abolished by an Order in Council in 1840, though an attempt was 
made to revive it nine years later, an account of which will be 
given in due course. For many years previous to its abolition, 
the system of transportation was viewed with great disfavour by 
the colonists, and a powerful league was formed as early as 1830, 
to bring about its cessation. During the fifty-three years when 
New South Wales was open to receive British prisoners, the 
number of convicts sent to Sydney was 83,290, of whom 70,928 
were males and 12,362 females. At the census of March, 1841, 
there were in the colony 18,248 persons, 14,718 males and 3,530 
females, originally bond, but free by servitude or emancipation— 
and 24,489 persons, 21,367 males and 3,122 females, whose period 
of servitude had not expired. It would therefore appear that out 
of the total number of convicts sent to the Colony, 42,737 
remained at the abolition of the system of transportation, while 
40,553 had either been removed by death or had left the settlement. 

The great event of Governor Gipps’s time was undoubtedly the Legislative 
introduction of a new Constitution, by the establishment of a established 
Legislative Council composed of thirty-six members, twelve nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and the remainder elected by those who were 
placed on the electoral roll, a small property qualification being 
required. The new Council met on Ist August, 1843. 


A great commercial crisis followed soon after the introduction Commercial 
of the new Constitution, so that the subject of paramount import- cn 
ance which engaged the attention of the Legislature was the 
financial condition of the Colony. The cessation of transportation 


had, of course, caused the withdrawal of large sums of British 


money, which used to be spent on public works and in maintaining 
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the prison establishments, and the military necessary to guard 
them ; and much distress was also caused by an unwise inter- 
ference on the part of the Imperial Government with the land 
laws. The price of sheep fell in the most alarming manner, Is. 
per head being a common price. Mr. O’Brien, who occupied a 
run in the Yass District, at length hit upon the happy idea of 
boiling down sheep for tallow, for which at the time there was a 
good market in Europe; and the price of sheep was thus raised to 
3s. or 4s, a head, five shillings’ or six shillings’ worth of tallow being 
obtainable by the process of boiling-down. The meat-canning 
industry was started at the same time by Mr. Sizar Elliott, 
of Charlotte-place, Sydney, but was not financially a success, 
although: the preserved meats, it is said, were of excellent quality, 


The Legislative Council, imagining that the very existence of 
the Colony was threatened by the prevailing state of things, sought 
to “avert ruin ’””—to use their own expression—by “ pledging the 
public credit,” but the Governor refused the Royal assent to the 
Biil passed for that purpose. It was then proposed to issue Trea- 
sury Bills, but the Council would not entertain the idea. The 
failure of the Bank of Australia, the liability of whose share- 
holders was unlimited, brought affairs to a crisis, and it was 
proposed to relieve the shareholders of their liability by a Bill 
empowering the bank to dispose of its assets by a public lottery. 
No attempt was made to defend lotteries in general, but it was 
contended that if the goods of proprietors of the bank were 
seized under executions, the bailiff would be seen in possession of 
one house in ten in Sydney, and that the result would be a panic, 
wh*ch would annihilate the value of property. Under pressure of 
such an argument as this the ‘‘ Lottery Bill” passed, but was 
disallowed by the British authorities. The necessity of the case 
was so urgent, however, that the lottery took place, and was suc- 
cessfully completed before the law officers of the Crown could 
interfere to prevent it. Desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies, and the lottery was, no doubt, in the main beneficial. 
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The first agitation for the formation of the Port Phillip district, cece hice 

into a separate colony, took place towards the close of Governor 
Gipps’s administration, and the claims of the trans-Murray resi- 
dents to govern themselves were ably advocated by Dr. Lang, one of 
the six members returned by the district since known as the Colony 
of Victoria. The entire population of what is now New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland did not, at that period, exceed 
150,000, of which the Port Phillip district contributed only 30,000. 
Their distance from the seat of Government, nevertheless, justified 
the demand of the Victorians for separation, which was conceded 
in 1851, to their great permanent benefit. A few years sub- 
sequently, on the Ist December, 1859, New South Wales was 
again dismembered, losing its northern province, which was con- 
stituted a separate colony, under the name of Queensland. 

Sir George Gipps was succeeded as Governor by Sir Charles pole 
Augustus Fitzroy, in whose tenure of office occurred several of 
the most important events in the history of Australia. These, in 
the order of their happening, were the final abolition of trans- 
portation in 1849; the separation of Victoria in 1851; the dis- 
covery of gold in the same year, and the establishment of Respon- 
sible Government in 1855-6, 

Prisoners had ceased to be sent to New South Wales in 1840, Attempt 
but owing to the great depression of trade which prevailed during transportation. 
the rule of Governor Gipps, station properties, in 1849, so depre- 
ciated in value as to threaten ruin to their holders. Many of the 
squatters thought that a revival of the system of assigned servants 
would be beneficial to their interests, and, as it happened, the 
Imperial Government wished at that time to possess once more a 
large penal colony. ‘T'wo powerful interests therefore were allied 
in an effort to re-establish transportation, and the system of 
assigned servants. To meet this threatening combination, a num- 
ber of public meetings were held in Sydney under the auspices of 


the Anti-transportation League, and an overwhelming expression 


of popular opinion, most vehemently adverse to the scheme, was 
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given; nevertheless the British Government, under the advice 
of Sir Charles Fitzroy, persisted in their endeavours to force 
prisoners upon the unwilling inhabitants of the Colony. Several 
ship-loads of convicts were accordingly sent out, and an attempt 
was made to land them in the first instance at the new settlement 
at Port Phillip, now the City of Melbourne. ‘The settlers there, 
however, would not tolerate the proceeding, whereupon the ships 
were compelled to leave for Sydney and Moreton Bay, now 
Brisbane. One of the vessels, named the Hashemy, cast anchor 
in Port Jackson, and there immediately ensued a serious contest 
between the inhabitants and the Executive. Immediately on the 
fact becoming publicly known that the Hashemy was off the 
Heads with convicts on board, the people of the metropolis were 
lashed into a fever of excitement, and a great public meeting was 
forthwith convened to consider what steps should be taken in 
this pressing emergency, as it then was universally considered. 
The result was that the Government saw fit to forbid the landing 
of the prisoners at that time, not caring to face the obloquy and 
public indignation which the adoption of any other course would 
certainly have brought upon them. As, however, the Hashemy 
could not be sent back, and as her prisoners could not permanently 
remain on board, a compromise was entered into. The prisoners 
were removed from the ship, and a large batch sent to Moreton 
Bay, in order that the settlers in that district might have an 
opportunity of hiring them. The remainder were allowed to be 
assigned to various persons in the Colony, though it was stipulated 
that the men should not be landed in Sydney, nor employed in 


the county of Cumberland. 


The Legislative Council afterwards proceeded to take action in 
the matter, and a resolution was proposed, to the effect “ that an 
address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that the Order in 
Council which declared New South Wales a Colony to which 
convicts might be sent be at once revoked.” The adjournment of 
the Council was, however, agreed to before the motion could be 
put. In consequence of this partial shelving of the question an 
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overwhelming public meeting was held, which petitioned the raghepoe tga 
Council to use its utmost endeavours to prevent the revival of 
transportation in any form. The petition in a short time was 

signed by over 35,000 persons (more than two-thirds of the popu- 

lation of the metropolis). There was no resisting this manifestation 

of public opinion, and the pro-transportation members temporarily 

withdrew from the Council, whereupon the motion just stated 

was carried unanimously, and the address to the Queen was accord- Final ae 
ingly transmitted. The Order in Council was revoked, and trans- tion. 
portation to New South Wales was thus, after many years of 

fretful agitation, absolutely and finally abolished. The discovery 

of gold, which shortly followed, gave a new impetus to Australian 

society, and by developing the industry and wealth of the country 


rendered a return to the “ prison times” for ever impossible. 


The discovery of gold, in 1851, was by far the most important Discovery of 
incident which had yet occurred in the annals of the country. 
An account of that remarkable event will be found in its proper 
place, but a few remarks are here called for as to the historical 
bearing of the great discovery. For many years previous to 1851 
it was known that small quantities of gold had been found in 
the Bathurst district, and a colonist offered, during the adminis- 
tration of Sir George Gipps, to conduct the Government surveyors 
to a spot where he said gold existed in payable quantities. ‘The 
project was, however, discouraged. The Colony was enjoying ab 
the time a period of great prosperity, the depression of previous 
years. having been successfully tided over ; and it was probably 
thought unadvisable by the authorities to disturb the settled 
industries of the Colony, by the incitement to speculation which 
the gold fever would generate. 


A few years passed away, and the recollection of the supposed Gold fever 
gold discoveries was still fresh in men’s minds. The prosperous 
days with which Governor Gipps’s administration closed gave 
place to less fortunate times. Wages were low and work scarce, 


when suddenly the tale of the gold discovery was on every tongue. 
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In the early part of 1851 nuggets began to arrive in Sydney, 
They had been found in the vicinity of Bathurst, and their inspec- 
tion by the public raised a wave of excitement, which affected all 
classes. It is not surprising that the possibility of amassing a 
fortune in a few months—which seemed indisputable from the 
presence of so many specimens of gold—should have induced 
hundreds of people of all ranks to abandon their employments, 
and set out for Bathurst. Nor could news of such a nature be 
confined within the Colony, and before many months had elapsed, 
the presence of gold in Australia was known all over the world. 
Then followed a mighty rush, from every quarter of the globe, of 
the most enterprising spirits, and those physically the most capable 
of enduring the unknown hardships before them, a circumstance on 
which Australians in the future will have occasion to congratulate 
themselves, for the splendid physique of the early colonists, already 
manifested in their sons and daughters, must undoubtedly become 


the inheritance of succeeding generations, 


The effect produced on society by this most fortunate discovery, 
was unpleasant enough at first. Stations throughout the Colony 
were left without hands, and all ordinary occupations were 
threatened with extinction, in consequence of the general exodus 
to the gold-fields, The squatters even petitioned the Government 
asking that martial law might be proclaimed, and all gold-digging 
peremptorily prohibited, in order that the regular industrial pur- 
suits of the country should not be interfered with, The Governor 
however, refused to accede to this manifestly absurd request. So 
great a change in the circumstances of the country as that 
wrought within so short a time by the gold discovery, could not 
fail to affect many persons prejudicially. But after a few years, 
affairs resumed their normal course, and gold-mining found its 


level as one of the ordinary industries of the country. The 
great and permanent benefit which resulted from the influx of an 
enterprising population, the increase of wealth, and the conse- 
quent development of many other industries cannot be overrated. 
Nothing, since the introduction of wool-growing, has tended to 
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develop its resources and to make so widely known the great 
advantages which Australia offers to the overcrowded populations 
of the Old World, as the discovery of gold in 1851. Since that 
era the country’s progress has been by leaps and bounds, and 
Australia, which was before regarded merely as a far off depen- 
dency of Great Britain, now takes a place amongst the nations of 
the world, and is in a fair way of realizing the prophetic visions of 


future greatness which inspired its founders. 


The series of events which led to the introduction of Responsible Events preced- 
Yovernment still remains to be touched upon. Witha narrative of Govermnent. 
these, and an account of the actual inauguration of representative 
institutions—that is, with the political occurrences of 1855—this 
narrative will fitly close. All occurrences since that period have 
been treated as far as possible as matters of statistics, and will be 


found in their places in other parts of this volume. 


For several years before the discovery of gold there had been Desire for selt- 

growing up among the colonists a strong desire for a larger measure ~ . 
of self-government. The position of the Colony as a Crown depen- 
dency was a galling. one, especially when the population became 
so largely increased through the outbreak of the gold-diggings. 
It was felt that the old system, which might have sutticed for the 
government of the people when their numbers were few was quite 
unsuitable for so large a community as New South Wales had now 
become. Hence the agaitation that had already been commenced 
in favor of a free Constitution was continued with ever-increasing 
force. 

In 1851 an Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament (13 victoria erected 
and 14 Vict., No. 59) in accordance with which the dependency Ghivsiens eet 
Victoria was erected into a separate Colony, and a Constitution 
was to be conferred upon New South Wales. Accordingly, in 


1852, a Select Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed 


to prepare a Constitution for the Colony in pursuance of the powers 
conferred by the Act above cited. The first result of the labours 
of the Committee was that a remonstrance was sent to the Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies, directed not so much against the old form 
of government, as against the amendment of the Constitution, 
which it was proposed to introduce. Subsequently, after much 
correspondence, and the receipt of a despatch from the Secretary 
for the Colonies, Sir John Pakington, practically conceding all that 
the colonists demanded, a Committee of the Legislative Council 
was appointed to draft the new Constitution. It consisted of the 
following gentlemen :—Messrs. Wentworth, Deas-Thomson, James 
Macarthur, Cowper, Martin, Macleay, Thurlow, Murray, and Dr. 
Douglas. 


The Committee, in their report, stated that they desired to have 
a form of government in perfect accordance with the British Con- 
stitution, and that a conservative element ought to be constantly 
present in the Constitution ; and for this reason they declared they 
did not feel inclined to hazard the experiment of an Upper House 
based on the general elective franchise. To provide for this Upper 
House, the Committee gravely made the following recommenda- 
tiens. They proposed that an hereditary nobility should be created, 
leaving the Crown to decide whether or not to give the first holder 
of a title a seat for life, and that the aristocracy, to be thus 
established, should, in the future, elect a certain number of their 
order to form the higher branch of the Legislature. The question 
of federation was also noticed in the report :—“ One of the most 
prominent legislative measures required by the Colony, and the 
colonies of the Australian group generally, is the establishment at 
once of a General Assembly, to make laws in relation to those 
intercolonial questions that have arisen, or may hereafter arise, 
among them. The questions which would claim the exercise of 
such a jurisdiction appear to be (1) Intercolonial tariffs and the 
coasting trade ; (2) Railways, roads, canals, and other such works 
running through any two of the colonies; (3) Beacons and light- 
houses on the coast ; (4) Intercolonial gold regulations ; (5) Post- 
age between the said colonies; (6) A general court of appeal 
from the courts of such colonies ; (7) A power to legislate on all 
other subjects which may be submitted to them by addresses from 
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the Legislative Councils and Assemblies of the colonies, and to 
appropriate to any of the above mentioned objects the necessary 
sums of money, to be raised by a percentage on the revenues of 


all the colonies interested.” 


This report, when it was made public, caused a good deal of 
commotion in the metropolis, and at a public meeting held at the 
Royal Hotel, the following energetic protest against part of the 
scheme was adopted :—‘“ That this meeting views with surprise, 
and strong feclings of opposition, the scheme proposed for the 
political constitution of the Colony, especially in respect to the 
establishment of an Upper House of Crown nominees, and a 


? 


certain unprecedented order of colonial nobility ;” and a further 
resolution decided that “a larger meeting should be held, in order 
to record a protest against a measure so repugnant to the feelings 
of British subjects, and fraught with so much danger to the 
political rights of the people.” A more numerous meeting was 
accordingly held, the principal speakers at which were Mr. (now 
Sir Henry) Parkes, Messrs. Robert Johnson, Montefiore, Deniehy, 


Mort, Piddington, Flood, and Archdeacon McEncroe. 


In spite of these meetings the Council proceeded to debate the 
Report as it stood. After a great deal of opposition to the reten- 
tion of the “aristocratic” clause, and after the holding of more 
public meetings, the ‘‘ Constitution Act,” the basis of the rights 
we now enjoy, was finally passed on the 21st December, 1853. 
This Act established two Legislative Chambers. The first was to 
consist of not less than twenty-one natural-born or naturalized 
subjects, four-fifths of whom were to be persons not holding any 
office of profit under the Crown, who were to be nominated by the 
Governor in the name of the Queen. The first members were to 
hold their seats for five years, at the expiration of which period 
all appointments were to be made for life. The President 
was to be appointed by the Crown. The Legislative Assembly 
was to consist of fifty-four members, the qualification for the 


franchise being fixed as follows :—All inhabitants of full age, 
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being native-born or naturalized subjects of the British Crown, 
and not having been convicted of any crime—or, if convicted, 
pardoned—and having paid all rates and taxes for which they 
were liable, were placed in the condition precedent required for 
either voting or being elected to the Assembly, but they were 
required, in addition, to be qualified in the following respects :— 
As the owner of a freehold estate of £100; as householders, 
lodging occupiers, or leaseholders for three years at £10 per 
annum, ‘To these were added boarders at £40 per annum, per- 
sons receiving £100 a year salary, and pasture-license holders for 
one year. Ministers of religion were declared incapable of being 
elected to the Legislature. Subsequent alterations to the Consti- 
tution Act removed that restriction, and made the principle of 
universal manhood suffrage the basis of the electoral system of the 
Colony, though non-resident property holders are still entitled to 
the franchise under certain conditions. A full account of the 
parliamentary system will be found under the chapter of this work 
treating of the constitution of the Colony. 


pole heel a of — Before the constitution could become operative it was necessary 
Government. that the sanction of the British Parliament should be obtained, 
and for this purpose Wentworth, whose name has become identified 
with the establishment of responsible government, and E. Deas- 
Thomson, were authorized by the Council to proceed to Eng- 
land in order to do what lay in their power to facilitate 
the passage of the necessary measure. Accordingly, about 
the middle of the year 1855 an Act was passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament empowering the Queen to assent to the Bill 
drawn up by the Council, and on the 19th December, the new Con- 
stitution was formally inaugurated by the new Governor-General, 
Sir William Denison, who had just succeeded Fitzroy, being sworn 
in afresh under a Commission from the Queen, which revoked 
his former credentials and appointed him “ Governor-in-Chief ” 
of New South Wales. The writs for the first parliament were 


issued on the 22nd May of the following year. 
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The succession of Governors from the foundation of the Colony Succession of 
overnors 


to the present time is given in the following table :— 





Names. 





From 





Captainvay Phillip she N nace see ceecrse nee 
Captain F. Grose (Lieutenant-Governor) ... 
Captain Paterson, New South Wales Corps 
(Lieutenant- Governor). 
Capa Plunter, oR iN .cceses. sec ekecs cones os 
Captain P. G. King, R.N. 
Cantal Wer pugh iNew ssecceccee ee 
During Governor Bligh’s suspension the 
Government was successively adminis- 
tered by— 
Lieutenant- Gulonel G. Johnston ............ 
Lieutenant-Colonel Foveaux................0. 
Colonel William Paterson................. 665 
Major-General L. Macquarie .................. 
Major-General Sir T. Brisbane, K.C.B....... 


Colonel Stewart, 3rd Regiment (Acting 
Governor). 
Lieutenant-General R. Darling ............... 


Colonel Lindsay, C.B. (Acting-Governor).. ’ 


Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, KC: m 
Lieutenant-Colonel K. Snodgrass | (Acting 
Governor). 
Sir George Gipps Meacneea scorns cemetate ere eee 
Sir Maurice O’Connell (Acting Governor) .. 
Nun Chaples A. Witzroy.<.c.2cccee.ccee san seon cess: 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John  F,. 
(Administrator). 


Kempt’ 


| 20 Jan., 





Administrator ...... 

Sir John Young, 

K.C.B., G.C.M.G. | Governor-in-Chief.. 
Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B. (Administrator)... 
Right Honorable the Earl of Belmore, P.C.| 
Sir Alfred Stephen, Knt., C.B. (Adminis- 

trator). 

Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, 

G.C.M.G. , Governor-i -in-Chief, 

Sir Alfred Stephen, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

(Lieutenant-Governor), 

The Right Honorable Lord Augustus William 
Frederick Spencer Loftus, P. Cr. Geb: 
Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M. G., OrB; 

(Lieutenant-Governor). 

The Right Honorable Charles Robert, Baron| 

Carrington, P.C., G.C. M. G. 

Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., CB. 


(Lieutenant-Governor). 


The Right Honorable { 


26 Jan., 1788 
11 Dec., 1792 
13 Dec., 1794 


7 Sept., 1795 
28 Sept., 1800 
13 Aug., 1806 


1808 


1 Jan., 1810 
1 Dec., 1821 
6 Dec., 1825 


26 Jan., 


19 Dec., 1825 
22 Oct., 1831 
3 Dec., 1831 
6 Dec., 1837 


24 Feb., 1838 
12 July, 1846 

3 Aug., 1846 
1855 
1861 


23 Jan., 
22 Mar., 1861 
16 May, 1861 
| 25 Dec., 1867 

§ Jan., 1868 
23 Feb., 1872 

3 June, 1872 
20 Mar., 1879 

4 Aug., 1879 
10 Nov., 
12 Dec., 


3 Nov., 


1885 
1885 


The Right Honorable Victor Albert George,| 15 Jan., 1891 


Earl of Jersey, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


1890 
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To 
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10 Dec., 1792. 
12 Dec., 1794. 
1 Sept., 1795. 


27 Sept., 1800. 
12 Aug., 1806. 
26 Jan., 1808. 


1809. 


1821. 
1825. 
1825. 


1831. 
1831. 
, 1837. 
, 1838. 


1846. 
1846. 
1855. 
, 1861. 
., 1861. 


1861. 
1867. 
1868. 
1872. 
1872. 
19 Mar., 1879. 
3 Aug., 


9 Nov., 


1879. 
1885. 
1] Dec., 

1 Nov., 


1885. 
1890. 
15 Jan., 1891. 
(still in office. ) 
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PART If. 


Limits and Area. 


HE Colony of New South Wales lies almost entirely between 
the 29th and 36th parallels of south latitude, and between 
the 141st and 153rd meridians east of Greenwich. It is bounded 
on the east by the Pacific Ocean, to which it presents a coast-line 
extending over 700 miles, from Point Danger at its north-eastern 
extremity to Cape Howe at the south-east. From the point last 
mentioned, which is also the north-east limit of the Colony of 
Victoria, it is bounded by an imaginary line, running in a north- 
westerly direction to the source of the Indi, a stream rising at the 
foot of Forest Hill, a few miles south of the Pilot Mountain, one 
of the most conspicuous peaks of the Australian Alps. The 
southern boundary of the Colony follows the course of the Indi, 
and afterwards of the Murray, into which the first-named stream 
ultimately merges, as far as the 141st meridian of east longitude. 
The intersection of the Murray with this meridian forms a 
common point of the three Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. 


Qn the west, the Colony is separated from South Australia by 
the line of the 141st meridian, as far as its intersection with the 
29th parallel of south latitude, at which point New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Queensland touch. Commencing at this 
point, the northern boundary of the Colony follows the 29th degree 
of latitude, till it is crossed by the Macintyre River, one of the 
upper branches of the Darling, not far from the 149th meridian. 
Thence it follows the course of the Macintyre upward, to the 
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junction of its tributary, the Dumaresgq ; leaving the Macintyre it 
follows the tributary stream till it meets a spur extending from 
the main Dividing Range to the junction of Tenterfield Creek 
and the Dumaresq. The boundary runs along this spur until it 
joins the main range, thence, almost parallel to the coast, it 
follows the Dividing Range to Wilson’s Peak, where the Mac- 
pherson Range branches eastward. Following the last-named 
range, the northern boundary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 


The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 Area. 


square miles, or 198,848,000 acres, being a little over two-and-a- 
half times that of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface 
covered by rivers and lakes, the area would be 195,882,150 acres 
or about 306,066 square miles. 


The length of the Colony, from Point Danger on the north to Length and 
rea . 


Cape Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, along 
the 29th parallel, the breadth is 760 miles, while diagonally from 
the south-west corner, where the Murray passes into South Aus- 
tralia, to Point Danger, the length reaches 850 miles. 
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PART III. 


Physical Configuration. 


HE surface of New South Wales is dividéd naturally into 

three distinct zones, each widely differing in general character 
and physical aspect, and clearly defined by the Main Dividing 
Range, which traverses the country from north to south. The 
table-land, which forms the summit of this range, comprises one of 
the zones above mentioned, and marks the division between the 
coastal region, forming the eastern watershed, and the great plain 


district of the interior. 


MOUNTAINS, TABLE-LAND, ETC. 

The Main Dividing Range runs almost parallel to the coast, at 
no great distance from it. On the eastern edge of the table-land 
the mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet, while on the western side they slope gradually 
towards the great central plain. The geographical centre of the 
whole mountain system of South-Eastern Australia lies in the 
south-eastern portion of New South Wales, close to the confines 
of Victoria. Here some of the peaks rise to a height of over 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Mount Kosciusko and Mount 
Townsend, two of the highest peaks of the Australian Alps, attain 
an elevation of 7,171 feet and 7,256 feet respectively. 


The central plateau, which these heights dominate, becomes sub- 
divided into several branches, marking the watershed of three 
distinct river systems. The eastern watershed extends throughout 


GREAT DIVIDING RANGE. 








the whole length of New South Wales and Queensland, and drains 
into the Pacific Ocean. The western watershed, embracing a por- 
tion of the three eastern colonies, is drained by the river system 
of the Murray and Darling into the Southern Ocean. In the 
southern watershed the Snowy River has its source, its upper 
basin being entirely in New South Wales, although its waters 


flow through Victoria and enter the sea near Bass’ Straits. 


The south-eastern portion of the Colony has the appearance of 
having been convulsed by some great physical disturbance. The 
mountains are rugged, and their slopes abrupt, as is also the case 
in other portions of the Dividing Range, particularly in the Blue 
Mountains and the eastern parts of New England ; but the width 
and altitude of the table-land are greatest in this portion of the 
Colony. ‘The average height of the Snowy and Muniong Ranges, 
which belong to this district, reaches 5,000 feet ; the width of the 
plateau, in the direction of east and west, may be set down as 
100 miles. The altitude of the Monaro district averages 2,000 
feet above the sea level; but as the table-land runs northward it 
decreases greatly in height and in width, until it narrows to only 
a few miles, with an elevation of scarcely 1,500 feet. 


The table-land rises again at the Blue Mountains, where the 
principal summits attain a considerable elevation, Mount Bee- 
marang reaching 4,100 feet. The general level of the plateau 
itself will be best understood when it is remembered that the great 
western railway of the colony traverses a district in these moun- 
tains, of which the Clarence siding, Mount Victoria, Mount 
Wilson, and Blackheath are stations, situated at an elevation of 
over 3,000 feet. The dividing chain again decreases gradually in 
its spread northward of the Blue Mountains, until, as a com- 
paratively narrow chain, it divides the waters of the Goulburn and 
the Hunter, on the eastern slope, from those of the Namoi and the 
Castlereagh, on the western. The mass once more widens out in 
the Liverpool Ranges, where Mount Oxley stands conspicuous, at 
a height of 4,500 feet, whilst, still further north Ben Lomond, 
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reaches 5,000 feet, and the table-land maintains an average altitude 
of 3,000 feet, giving to this district, although situated at no great 
distance from the tropics, the climate and aspect of much higher 
latitudes. 


Narrow valleys and deep gorges everywhere break the con- 
tinuity of the Dividing Range. Such is especially the case in the 
Blue Mountains, where the scenery is of striking and character- 
istic grandeur. The table-land everywhere presents one strange 
peculiarity. The level land suddenly terminates, and many 
hundred feet below, as far as the eye can reach, wooded valleys 
extend, whose undulating floors are walled in by sandstone cliffs, 
of height so enormous as to be without parallel elsewhere in the 
world. At the bottom of these valleys small rivulets and tiny 
streams, fed by waterfalls from the table-land, trace their way, 
under an ever verdant dome of graceful tree-ferns and giant 
eucalypti. 


The mountain scenery of this part of New South Wales pro- 
duces on the traveller an entirely new impression. There are 
no snow-capped peaks upon which the rising and setting sun 
produces strange and magnificent colour effects; nor does any 
peculiar shape of the summits strike the imagination, as in the 
Alps and Pyrenees of the Old World. On the contrary, from the 
plains the New South Wales mountains look rather insignificant. 
But gazing from the edges of the high table-land into the deep 
valleys below, the mind is awed by the realization of the mag- 
nificent scale on which Nature has worked in these solitudes. In 
many places the cliffs rise 2,000 feet perpendicularly from the 
valley beneath, and the hills at their feet, formed by the accumu- 
lation of débris from their sides and from the plateau above, 
appear as slight undulations. The valleys and sides of the gorges, 
wherever there is soil, are clothed with dense vegetation, and over 
all is the mantle of blue haze, which makes the whole effect most 
striking, and has given to the range visible from Sydney its appro- 
priate name. 


WESTERN MOUNTAINS. 





The main range throws off many spurs towards the sea on the 
eastern slope. These divide the waters of the numerous rivers 
which flow into the Pacific Ocean. Almost everywhere between 
the coast range and the sea the country is hilly and serrated, more 
particularly in the southern portion of the Colony. In the Illa- 
warra district, 50 miles to the south of Sydney, the mountains 
skirt the very edge of the coast, presenting towards the ocean a 
perpendicular face of cliffs nearly 1,000 feet in height. Further 
north there are wider valleys, and greater stretches of country 
available for tillage and pasture. 


The western slope is entirely different. Numerous ramifications 
of the general mountain system are thrown off, but all slope gently 
towards the great central plain of the interior. So gentle, indeed, 
is the declivity, that the dividing lines of the various watersheds 
as they extend westward, are scarcely visible, being only indicated 
by a succession of low ridges and isolated elevations. 


In the extreme west of the Colony, verging on South Australia, 
another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of an 
immense depression, through which the largest rivers of the 
Australian continent hold their devious course. The Great Barrier 
and the Grey Ranges are part of this system. They consist of 
low hills, hardly rising to the dignity of mountains, culminating 
in a few solitary peaks, such as Mount Arrowsmith and Mount 


Lyell, which attain an elevation of only 2,000 feet above sea level. 


Traces have been found of the existence at some earlier period 
of a range of primary rocks, extending from Orange to Cobar and 
Wilcannia, forming the watershed between the Lachlan and part 
of the basin of the Darling. The range no longer exists as a land- 


mark, for, owing to denudation, it has almost entirely disappeared. 


The whole mountain system of New South Wales lies below 
the limit of perpetual snow. On the south-eastern slopes of the 
Snowy Ranges, however, and on the summits of the high peaks of 
the Australian Alps, snow sometimes lingers throughout the year. 
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PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. 


LAKES OF THE MOUNTAIN REGION. 


On the summit of the Main Dividing Range, and within a few 
miles of the inland towns of Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and Braid- 
wood, two of the principal lakes of the Colony are situated. Lake 
George is 16 miles in length and 6 miles in width, draining a 
basin whose area is about 490 square miles. The lake is situated 
at an elevation of 2,200 feet above the sea, and the scenery 
around it is very beautiful. This lake exhibits the phenomenon 
of a large drainage area without a visible outlet ; for though it 
receives many small water-courses no stream leaves it. Lake 
Bathurst, a few miles eastward of Lake George, is another depres- 
sion on the summit of the Dividing Range, and covers in ordinary 
seasons an area of about 15 square miles. It is similar in 
character to Lake George, having no outlet to the sea. Both 
lakes, in periods of great drought, shrink considerably in area ; but 
Lake George in most seasons is a fine sheet of water, and now 
that the railway to Cooma skirts its shores, the attractiveness of 
its scenery makes it a favourite resort of tourists. 


THE COASTAL REGION. 
fwwers.—The main range already described, traversing the 
country from north to south, gives rise to numerous rivers flowing 
into the South Pacific. Compared with the western rivers those 
of the eastern slope appear insignificant enough. But compared 
with the principal rivers either of England or France, their rela-_ 


tive size and importance are at once manifest. 


In the extreme north of the Colony, the Tweed and Brunswick 
Rivers flowthrough a rich country, of semi-tropical aspect. Their 
courses are short, and bar entrances render them navigable only 
for small craft. 


A few miles south of the Brunswick, the Richmond descends 
from the heights of the Macpherson Range, on the slope of Mount 
Lindsay, one of the highest peaks of the northern table-land. The 
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river has three branches, and is navigable on the main arm as 
far as Casino, 62 miles, and on Wilson’s Creek to Lismore, 60 
miles from the sea. The Richmond drains an area of about 2,400 
square miles of country, rugged in its upper basin, and heavily 
timbered, and in its lower course, flowing through rich alluvial 


land, where the produce of semi-tropical climes grows luxuriantly. 
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Immediately south of the last-named stream is the Clarence— The Clarence. 


the largest river on the eastern watershed. It takes its rise in a 
spur of the Main Dividing Range, and runs in a south-easterly 
direction for 240 miles, carrying a considerable body of water 
through one of the richest districts of the Colony, and emptying it- 
self into the Pacific at Shoal Bay. The upper part of its basin is 
very rugged, so much so that its principal tributaries, the Mitchell, 
Nymboi, Timbarra, and Orara Rivers, rising in the New England 
table-land, between Armidale and Tenterfield, all flow in an oppo- 
site direction to the course of the main stream, generally trending 
to the north-east, and even, in the case of the Orara, to the north- 
west. The Lower Clarence is a magnificent stream, averaging 
half a mile in width from its mouth upwards, for nearly 50 miles, 
and is navigable for 67 miles, as far as Copmanhurst. Ocean-going 
steamers of large tonnage ascend the river as far as Grafton, 42 
miles from the sea. The area of country drained by the Clarence 
is over 8,000 square miles, or nearly half as large again as the 
basin of the Thames, whose course is about as long as the Clarence, 
but navigable for only 60 miles. 


Two short rivers, the Bellinger and the Nambuccra, both navi- The Bellinger. 


gable for some distance by small craft, enter the Pacific between 
the Clarence and Trial Bay. 


Into Trial Bay, the Macleay, one of the principal rivers of the The Macleay. 


coast, discharges after a course of 200 miles from its source near 
Ben Lomond. With its principal feeders, the Gyra and the Apsley, 
the Macleay drains an area of 4,800 square miles of country, the 
upper part of which, especially that portion through which the 
Apsley flows, is extremely rugged and precipitous. Series of 


The Nambuccra, 
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waterfalls, some of which have a perpendicular descent of over 
200 feet, mark the course of this stream as it runs through narrow 
gorges, whose sides rise in places to a height of about 2,000 
feet. In its lower course the valley widens very considerably into 
magnificent alluvial plains, fast becoming the home of a numerous 
and thriving population. The Macleay is navigable for more than 
30 miles, as far as the town of Greenhills, a few miles above 
Kempsey. The country through which it flows is for the most 


part thickly timbered. 


The Hastings is the next stream met with, emptying itself into 
the sea at Port Macquarie. The country which it drains is rich, 
undulating, and densely wooded, and the area within its watershed 
is 1,400 square miles. Its chief arm is formed by the Wilson and 
Maria Rivers, on the left bank, the latter joining the main stream 


at Port Macquarie. 


The Manning rises in the Main Dividing Range, and flows 
almost due east through a prosperous district, rapidly becoming 
settled. The valley through which it flows is densely wooded, 
and the agricultural land on both sides of the river is unsurpassed 
for fertility. The Manning has a length of 100 miles, and, like 
most of the rivers of the seaboard, its course lies through undu- 
lating country, broken in the upper portion, but widening out as 
it nears the sea. Its’ chief tributary is the Barrington, on the 
right bank; on the left it receives the Barnard River, the Dawson, 
the Lansdowne, and other small streams. The river is navigable 
for ocean-going vessels as far as Wingham, about 20 miles from 


its mouth. 


Before reaching the Hunter, several small streams are met with, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Wollomba and Maclean, 
falling into Wallis Lake, the Myall, which empties into Myall 
Lake, and the Karuah, which reaches the ocean at Port Stephens. 


The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the Colony, and has its 
source in the Liverpool Range. It flows first in a southerly 
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direction until its confluence with the Goulburn, thence it takes 
an easterly course, and reaches the sea at Port Hunter, on the 
shores of which is situated the City of Newcastle. The Hunter 
receives numerous tributaries. The chief of these, in addition to 
the Goulburn, already mentioned, are the Wollombi, the Paterson, 
and the Williams. With its tributaries, the Hunter drains a 
country extending over 11,000 square miles, an area more than 
twice as large as the basin of the Thames. The river is navigable 
for ocean-going vessels as far as Morpeth, 34 miles from the sea, 
whilst the Paterson and the Williams are both navigable, the one 
for a distance of 18 miles, and the other for 20 miles. The upper 
courses of the main river and its branches are through hilly, if not 
mountainous, districts, but its lower course is mainly through rich, 
sandy, alluvial flats. Through its lower course the river drains the 
largest and most important coal-field of Australia, whose emporium 
is Newcastle, the second city of the Colony in shipping and 
commerce. ‘The length of the Hunter is over 200 miles. 


Though less important from a commercial point of view than the 
Hunter, the Hawkesbury, which reaches the sea at Broken Bay, 
is none the less one of the finest rivers of the eastern seaboard. 
It is formed by the united waters of many streams, each of con- 
siderable local importance. Its chief tributaries come from the 
table-land or gorges of the Blue Mountains, but the principal 
branch of the river itself rises in the main range, further south. 
The range forming the watershed between the Hawkesbury and 
the streams flowing eastward leaves the main range near Lake 


Bathurst, runs north-easterly, and terminates at the sea near 
Coalcliff. 


Under the name of the Wollondilly, the Hawkesbury has its 
source not many miles from Goulburn. Flowing past that town 
it proceeds in a northerly direction until it receives the waters of 
the Cox River, which come from the Blue Mountains, after pass- 
ing through wild gorges, wherein may be found some of the most 
magnificent scenery in Australia. From the junction of the Cox 
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River the stream is known as the Warragamba, which name it 
retains until its junction with the Nepean. This river rises in 
the coast range overlooking Wollongong, and together with its 
tributary streams, the Cataract and Cordeaux, forms the source 
of the water-works from which Sydney now draws its supply. 
Though smaller than the Warragamba, the Nepean gives its name 
to the united waters of the two streams. After receiving the 
Nepean the river flows along the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
through a rich valley highly cultivated. From the Blue Mountains 
two streams add their waters to it, the Grose and the Colo, and 
from the junction of the last named the river is called the 
Hawkesbury. From the Colo junction the river still runs north- 
ward until it is joined by the Macdonald, an important stream, 
navigable for some distance above its confluence with the Hawkes- 
bury. ‘The Macdonald comes from the north, and joins the river 
on the left bank. The Hawkesbury, after turning to the east, 
holds its course through broken country, the scenery of which has 
been pronounced equal to any other river scenery in the world, 
and finally reaches the sea at Broken Bay. The course of the 
Hawkesbury extends over 330 miles, and the drainage area may 
be set down as 8,000 square miles. Navigation is possible as far 
as Windsor, 70 miles from the mouth, and a little dredging would 


enable sea-going vessels to reach this town. 


In the neighbourhood of Sydney some small streams fall into 
Botany Bay. Two of these, the Woronora and George’s Rivers, 
have their sources on the eastern slope of the ranges in which the 
Nepean, Cordeaux, and Cataract rise, and after rapid courses unite 
their waters before falling into the bay. 


Generally speaking, the rivers south of Sydney are of less 
importance than those to the north, as the width of the coastal 
strip narrows considerably. The Shoalhaven, nevertheless, merits 
more than passing notice. It rises in the coastal range and follows 
the direction of the coast, flowing northerly through deep gullies, 
marked by magnificent scenery peculiarly Australian. Turning 
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sharply to the east, it enters the alluvial plains, which are counted 
amongst the richest and most productive in the country. The 
Shoalhaven is 260 miles in length, but is navigable only for a few 
miles, and drains a district 3,300 miles in area. Further south, 
in the narrow belt between the ranges and the sea, flow the Clyde, 
Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. They all pass through rich, 
undulating, agricultural country, and each has an average length 
of from 60 to 70 miles. The Towamba River, at the extreme 
south of the Colony, empties itself into the Pacific at Twofold Bay. 


The physical aspect of all the eastern rivers is much the same, 
their upper courses being amidst broken and mountainous districts, 
and their lower waters flowing through undulating country with 
rich alluvial flats along their banks, for the most part highly culti- 
vated. Where not cultivated, the country is densely covered with 
timber, some of which attains a magnificent growth, yielding the 


finest hardwood, and, in the north, cedar and pine. 


Though belonging to another river system, the upper basin of 
the Snowy River is situated in New South Wales. This river 
receives the snow-fed streams rising on the southern slopes of the 
Monaro Range ; its principal tributaries being the Bombala and 
the Eucumbene. The Snowy River and its tributaries water a 
considerable portion of the highest table-land of the Colony, 
between the mountain ranges of which are found large tracts of 
arable land, where the produce of colder climes may be grown to 
perfection. After leaving New South Wales, the Snowy has a 
rapid and tortuous course, and finally enters the sea between Cape 
Howe and Bass Straits, in the Colony of Victoria. The area of 
its watershed in New South Wales is about 2,800 square miles. 


HARBOURS AND PORTS. 
With a coast so extensive as that of New South Wales, it would 
be natural to expect many harbours and bays affording outlets for 
the produce of the country. Such is the case. Besides harbours 


of commercial importance, there are others, which afford shelter 
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for vessels in stress of weather, and a refuge in time of danger. 
Fortunately, however, harbours of refuge are not often required. 
The coast of the Colony is singularly free from cyclones, hurricanes, 
and like visitations. Gales are certainly not unknown, nor are 
casualties infrequently recorded ; but the coast is very safe, and 
disasters are in many cases to be attributed to causes which 
ordinary prudence would have avoided. 


Inside Cape Byron, in the north of the Colony, the bay of the 
same name offers shelter to vessels trading to Queensland, in all 
but north-east weather. A large pier has been constructed, by 
which the produce of the neighbouring districts of the Brunswick 
and ‘T'weed may be shipped, when an entrance to these rivers is 
impracticable. 


At Shoal Bay, the entrance to the Clarence, the anchorage is 
safe and commodious, and when the works designed for improving 
the river entrance are completed, it promises to be one of the best 
ports on the coast. 


Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, affords ample shelter 
and safe anchorage. The Government have erected a large prison 
on the hill overlooking the Bay, and are now utilizing the 
prisoners’ labour in constructing a breakwater, with the view of 
making Trial Bay not only a harbour of refuge, but a shipping 
port. When this design is accomplished, there is every reason to 
suppose that it will become one of the most frequented places on 
the coast, as the resources of the Macleay District are great and 
rapidly developing. 


Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, and the harbour 
at Forster, near Cape Hawke, afford good anchorage. Port 
Stephens, a little further south, offers at all times the most safe 
and commodious harbour desirable. Asa natural port it is hardly 
inferior to Port Jackson, and the scenery of its shores is very 
beautiful. At present, Port Stephens is little used, owing to its 
proximity to Newcastle, and the sparseness of the population in its 
immediate district, 


BROKEN BAY. 


Twenty miles further south is Port Hunter, at the mouth of the Port Hunter 


river of thatname. When first used, the harbour was inconvenient 
and somewhat dangerous: but this has been altered entirely by 
the breakwaters and training walls which have been constructed. 
Newcastle harbour is now safe and roomy, with shipping facilities 
equal, if not superior, to those found in any other Australian 
port. Magnificent wharves line its shores, provided with hydraulic 
and steam cranes of the most modern type. The length of wharf 
frontage at Newcastle is two miles, the trade is large and increas- 
ing, and the city ranks third amongst Australasian seaports. The 
importance of Newcastle is mainly due to the existence of immense 
coal deposits in its neighbourhood, which supply not only all the 
Australian Colonies, but the China seas, and the Pacific slopes of 
the United States, and the countries bordering on the Spanish 
main. Latterly, too, large shipments of wool have been made 
direct to English ports, Newcastle having direct communication 


by railway with the northern districts of the Colony. 
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A few miles further south is Lake Macquarie, in the centre of Lake Macquarie, 


the coal-field of the Newcastle district, and covering an area of 
44 square miles. The great drawback to the lake as a shipping 
port has been the shallowness of its entrance ; but extensive dykes 
and training walls are being constructed, which have already 
increased the draught of water in the channel, and with some 
further improvements Lake Macquarie will become an important 


shipping place. 


Broken Bay, 15 miles north of Port Jackson, forms the mouth 
of the River Hawkesbury. It has a bold entrance, and on 
Barranjoey, the southern headland, is erected a fine lighthouse. 
The bay has three branches, Brisbane Water being the northern, 
the Hawkesbury mouth the centre, and Pittwater the southern 
arm. ‘The first-named opens out into a series of lakes, and the 
town of Gosford, standing at the head of one of them—the 
Broadwater—is the centre of an important district. The scenery 
at and around Broken Bay is characteristically Australian, and 
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in natural beauty rivals even Sydney Harbour. South of Broken 
Bay the coast-line is a succession of high cliffs and sandy beaches. 


The entrance of Port Jackson lies between perpendicular cliffs 
of sandstone several hundred feet high, and only 74 chains, or 
nearly 1 mile, apart. Sydney Harbour has been too often des- 
cribed to require further description here. It holds the first 
place amongst the harbours of the world for convenience of 
entrance, depth of water, and natural shipping facilities. Its 
natural beauties are the charm of all who visit its shores, and in 
the quiet waters of its numerous bays and coves the navies of the 
world might securely rest. The area of water surface of the 
harbour proper is 15 square miles, and the shore-line is 165 miles 
in circuit. At the South Head is erected a splendid light-house, 
fitted with an electric arc light, the power of which is scarcely 
exceeded on any coast. On the shores of Port Jackson stands 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales and the mother city 
of the Australias. The city and its suburbs occupy 137 square 
miles, and have within their boundaries about 386,400 people. 


Botany Bay, the first port entered by Captain Cook, the dis- 
coverer of this territory, lies a few miles south of Sydney. It 
covers an area of 24 square miles, and receives the waters of 
several small rivers. The bay has very little trade, by reason of 
its proximity to Sydney, but it is frequented by craft in search of 
shelter during stress of weather. 


Wollongong, Kiama, and Ulladulla are small harbours which 
have been snatched, as it were, from the sea, and are important 


shipping places. 


About 80 miles to the south of Sydney the coast is broken by 
an important inlet called Jervis Bay. Its entrance is 2 miles 
wide, and on its bosom safe anchorage may be found in any part. 
It is surrounded by rich agricultural and mineral country, as yet, 
unexploited. Nature has been so bountiful to the country as a 
whole, that particular districts, undoubtedly rich, must remain for 





COASTAL LAKES. 





a while undeveloped, through want of labour and capital to open 
them up, and ports which would in older countries be prized for 
their convenience and capacity, here remain unused, save as refuges 


in stormy weather. 


Bateman’s Bay, at the entrance to the Clyde, is an inlet of some 
importance, and coastal steamers also load produce at the mouths 
of the Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. 
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Bateman’s Bay. 


Twofold Bay is a magnificent sheet of water, near the southern Twofold Bay 


limit of the Colony. Formerly it was the seat of a large whaling 
trade, now no more. It is well sheltered, and a fine jetty affords 
ample shipping facilities. Its trade is chiefly with the neighbour- 
ing colonies, in produce and live stock, the bay being the nearest 
outlet on the sea coast for the rich district of Monaro. <A railway 
is planned to connect the port with the table-land and the metro- 
polis, and Twofold Bay promises to become a considerable shipping 
place in the near future. On its shores is situated the town of 
Eden. 


Besides the ports and harbours, properly so called, which have 
been above enumerated, there are several lakes, or arms of the sea, 
which will, with the development of the resources of the country, 
become ports of shipment. From Cape Hawke to Port Stephens 
a chain of lakes extends, communicating with the latter through 
the Myall River, and covering a large area. The most extensive 
are Wallis Lake, Myall Lake, and the Broadwater. The country 
round about is richly timbered, but its resources are still unde- 
veloped. Between Lake Macquarie and Broken Bay is Tuggerah 
Lake, also an extensive sheet of water. Near Wollongong is 
Lake Illawarra, of considerable area, but shallow, and towards the 
south of the colony are Coila and Tuross Lakes, into which the 
Tuross River discharges. 


ISLANDS. 


No islands of any note belong geographically to New South 
Wales. The Broughton Islands, lying a few miles northward of 
D 
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the Heads of Port Stephens, are the largest in extent. Solitary 
Island, situated near the northern part of the coast, between the 
Bellinger and Clarence Rivers, and Montague Island, 18 miles 
south-east of the Moruya River estuary, have been selected as the 
sites for light-houses, but are not otherwise important. Norfolk 
Island, having an area of 8,607 acres, and also Lord Howe Island, 
belong politically, but not geographically, to New South Wales. 


The last-named island has an area of 3,220 acres. 


WESTERN WATERSHED. 

The western watershed of the Colony is in physical features and 
geographical character the antithesis of the eastern. Instead of a 
narrow strip of country shut in by the sea and mountains, inter- 
sected by numerous short rivers with a rapid flow, the western 
watershed forms a vast basin through which the quiet waters of a 
few great rivers have their long, though uncertain, courses. The 
rivers of the western region of the Colony all belong to the fluvial 
system of the Murray, which carries to the Southern Ocean, 
through the colony of South Australia, the drainage of a water- 
shed immense in extent, embracing the northern portion of Vic- 
toria, and the western and larger part of New South Wales, and 


reaching almost to the centre of Queensland. 


The Murray, or Hume, the southern branch of this vast river 
system, rises in the Snowy Mountains, from which its three prin- 
cipal sources, the Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi descend. The 
first two of these streams rise on \the ‘northern and western slopes 
of Mount Kosciusko ; the Indi, which is really the main river, has 
a longer course, rising in a gully near the Pilot Mountain, at an 
elevation of 5,000 feet above the sea. From the confluence of these 
rivers, the Murray rapidly descends towards the plains below 
Albury, where it is only 490 feet above sea level, and has still a 
course of 1,439 miles to run: From Albury downwards the river 
receives many tributaries on both banks, those from New South 
Wales being the most important. Above Albury the tributaries 
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‘are for the most part mountain torrents, carrying to the main 
stream the melted snows of the Australian Alps. .In its lower 
course, however, the Murray is augmented, through the Murrum- 
bidgee and Darling, by the waters of secondary systems as im- 


‘portant as its own. 


Before being joined by the Murrumbidgee, the Murray receives, Ana-branches. 
from a series of ana-branches, the drainage of a large portion of 
the country lying between the two main streams. The Billabong 
Creek runs almost through the centre of the plain spreading 
between the Murray and Murrumbidgee ; in the middle of its 
course it communicates with the latter river, through Colombo 
and Yanko Creeks, whilst on the south it feeds the Murray by 
the channel of the Edward River. The Edward is itself an im- dhe Edward. 
portant stream. It forms with the Wakool and Tuppal Creeks, 
and many other smaller and less important watercourses, a fluvial 
system, interlacing the whole country from Tocumwal to the Mur- 
rumbidgee junction, which has been justly named Riverina. The 
Edward and Wakool are together navigable for over 400 miles, as 
far as the important town of Deniliquin. From its furthest source 
at the foot of the Pilot Mountain to the town of Albury the 
Murray has a length of 280 miles. Thence to the Darling River 
junction its course is 852 miles, and from that point to the sea, 
below Lake Alexandrina, it is 587 miles in length. The river has 
thus a total course of 1,719 miles, of which 1,132 are within the 
colony of New South Wales. The river has been navigated as 
far as the Ournie gold-field, about 150 miles above Albury, and 


1,590 miles from its mouth. 


The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill overlooking the murrum- 
: ° bidgee, 
the Coolaman Plains, at a height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. Se 
Its course first shapes itself southward, but near the town of Cooma 


it takes a sharp curve and} runs in a northerly direction until it 


nears Yass. Here it curves again, trending to the west in a line Murrumbidgee 
parallel to the Murray, but turning south-west on receiving the 
Lachlan, it finally joins the main river after a course of 1,350 miles, 

YJ 
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The area drained by the Murrumbidgee is estimated at 15,400 
square miles. In the upper part of its course it receives from both 
sides numerous rivers and creeks, the most important of which 
are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yass Rivers on its right, and 
the Goodradigbee, and Tumut Rivers on its left bank. All these 
rivers flow through mountainous country over a series of plateaux, 
which from the Coolaman and Coorangorambula Plains to the 
plains round Gundagai and Wagga successively diminish in height 
from 5,000 feet to 720 feet and 607 feet above the sea. 


The upper valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, 
are of similar physical aspect. Both rivers are snow-fed, the 
Murray to a greater extent than its tributaries, owing to the 
higher elevation of the mountains and plateaux from which it 
descends. In the lower basins they are also similar in character, 
and the plains which they drain are amongst the most fertile in 
the Colony. With an intelligent system of water conservation 
and irrigation the lower valleys of these rivers would support a 
large population of agriculturists on land hitherto devoted entirely 


to sheep pasturing. 


The chief tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, rising 
in the main Dividing Range, where also its principal feeders have 
their source. These are the Boorowa, Crookwell, Abercrombie, 
and Belubula, all rapid streams, occasionally swollen by melting 
snow from the table-land. After receiving the Boorowa the 
Lachlan flows to the Murrumbidgee, through 500 miles of plain 
country, without receiving any tributary of permanent character. 
The water-courses which carry off the surplus water from the rich 
plains on either side of the river, only reach it in time of flood. 
The total length of the river is 700 miles, and its basin has an 
area of 13,500 square miles. The country drained by the 
Lachlan is similar in most respects to that of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee, and with regular rainfall or irrigation, the light red 
soil and sandy loam of its lower valley would yield abundant returns 
to the farmer. The lines of demarcation between the Lachlan 


DARLING RIVER. oe 





basin and that of the Murrumbidgee on the south, and the 
Darling on the north-west, are hardly perceptible on the ground, 
so flat is the country through which these great rivers flow. 


Of all the tributaries of the Murray, the Darling drains the The Darling, 

largest area, extending as it does over the greater portion of the 
western district of New South Wales, and embracing nearly all 
Southern Queensland. From its confluence with the Murray at 
Wentworth up to its junction with the Culgoa a few miles above 
Bourke, the Darling receives only two tributaries, the Paroo and 
the Warrego, both intermittent, though of vast size in times of 
flood. For over 1,000 miles this great river holds its solitary course, 
Nile-like, feeding the thirsty plains of the south with water falling 
many hundred miles distant on the downs of Queensland. The 
course of the river is tortuous in the extreme; in many places a 
narrow neck of land, a mile or two across, separates parts of the 
river 20 miles distant, if the stream were followed. The Darling 
presents the phenomenon, not uncommon in Australian rivers, of 
banks much higher than the plain behind, indeed the river bed 
itself, though from 30 to 40 feet beneath the bank, is in some 
places but little below the general level of the country. Successive 
floods have added to the height of the banks, and have raised the 
bed of the stream correspondingly. 

The Darling has no source under that name, which applies only The Upper 
to that part of the river as far as the Bogan junction. Above this eaure: 
point it takes the name of the Barwon, until its confluence with 
the Gwydir, then it is known as the Macintyre, and afterwards the 
main branch receives the name of the Dumaresq. The last-named 
stream has its source in the Dividing Range, on the summit of the 
table-land at the extreme north-east of the Colony, not far from 
the head of the Richmond. The Dumaresq, Macintyre, and 
Barwon form, however, what might be really called the Upper 
Darling, and this appellation would be geographically accurate. 
The variety of names, by which not only the Darling, but many 
other Australian rivers are known, is due to the fact that they were 
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discovered in sections, the identity of which was not established 


until years afterwards, and the sectional names have survived. 


The Darling receives, in its upper course, many tributaries, which 
drain the southern portion of Queensland, but these rivers only flow 
for a short part of their courses in New South Wales. Chief among 
them are the Mooni, Narran, Bokhara, Culgoa, Warrego, and Paroo. 
The principal affluents of the Darling within the. boundaries of 
New South Wales are on the left bank. The Gwydir, Namoi, 
Castlereagh, Macquarie, and Bogan are the most important. These 
streams are all of considerable length and similar in character, 
their upper valleys are on the table-lands, and their lower courses 
lie through alluvial plains and good pastoral country. The Darling 
is navigable, in times of freshets, as far as the township of Walgett, 
1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray, thence to the sea 
the distance is 587 miles, making a tota] length of navigable water 
from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and it therefore ranks 
high amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated by navigable 
length. Unfortunately, however, its upper course is open only 


during part of the year. 


If the fluvial system of the Murray and Darling, and their 
principal tributaries, be considered in the light of the facilities it 
affords for water carriage, its value will appear not inconsiderable. 
The Darling River may be made available for navigation for 1,758 
miles, from Wentworth to Walgett, the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan 
combined have 900 miles, and the Murray, from Ournie gold-field 
to the point where it enters the territory of South Australia, has 
a length of 1,120 miles. If to this be added the navigable length 
of the Wakool and Edward, the total distance of river which could 
be navigated reaches nearly 4,200 miles, in the western district 
alone, a length nearly twice that of the railways of the Colony. 


LAKES OF THE WESTERN DISTRICT. 


Here and there along the course of the western rivers are found 


lakes sometimes of considerable dimensions. These lakes are im 








WESTERN LAKES. 








reality shallow depressions, receiving water from the overflow of 
the rivers in times of flood, and in return feeding them when the 
floods have subsided. Lake Urana is the most important in the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee basin, and Lakes Cowal, Cudgellico, 
and Waljeers, in that of the Lachlan. Along the Darling are 
Lakes Poopelloe and Gunyulka on the left bank and Laidley’s 
Ponds and Lakes Pammaroo, Jandoo, and Cawndilla on the right, 
near Menindie. On the South Australian frontier are Lake 
Victoria, formed by the overflow of the Murray, and others of 
less importance. The area of these lakes is undefined, as they 
yary in size according to the rainfall, sometimes covering vast 
extents of country, and at others being reduced to the proportions 


of mere waterholes, whilst in seasons of great drought they are 


absolutely dry. 
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PART IV. 





Climate. 


T is accepted as an ascertained fact that the temperature of 
lands in the southern hemisphere is lower than that of coun- 

tries situated in corresponding latitudes north of the equator ; to 
this general law New South Wales is no exception. The researches 
of the Government Astronomer of the Colony conclusively confirm 
this, and show, from the records of temperature extending over 
many years, that the climate of New South Wales is one of the 
most temperate and uniform anywhere experienced. Just as the 
country is divided naturally into three distinct geographical re- 
gions, so it is separated into the same climatic divisions, each of 


which has its characteristic features. 


The coastal region extends from 28° to 37° south latitude, and 
if the temperature accorded with that of similar latitudes in the 
northern hemisphere, Casino and Grafton would resemble the 
country bordering on the Gulf of Suez, in the Red Sea; Delhi, in 
India ; Ningpo, in China, and New Orleans, in the United States. 
Such, however, is not the case.. Casino has a mean temperature of 
67°, only 1° more than that of Messina, in Sicily, which lies more 
than 9° further from the equator. Eden, which is situated at the 
extreme south of the Colony, in latitude 37°, has a mean tempera- 
ture of 60°, which is practically the same as that of Nice and Rome, 
places respectively 460 and 330 miles further removed from the 
equator. Not only is the climate of the coastal region more mild in 
regard to average temperature than the corresponding latitudes in 
the northern hemisphere, but the range is not as great. This is a 


very important factor in estimating the healthiness of a country. 


As regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between the 
extreme points of the Colony, in latitude 33° 51’ south, the same 
truth is apparent. Its mean temperature is 63°, and corres- 
ponds with that of Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, 
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and of Toulon in France, the former being in latitude 44° 22’, and Bees 
the latter 43° 7’ N. At Sydney, the mean summer temperature | 
is slightly under 71°, and that of winter 54:5°. The range is thus 

165° Fahrenheit. At Naples, where the mean temperature for the 

year isabout the same as at Sydney, the summer temperature reaches 

a mean of 74:5°, and the mean of winter is 47°5°, with a range of 27°. 

Thus the summer is warmer, and the winter much colder, than at 
Sydney. The greatest temperature in the shade ever experienced 

in Sydney was 106°9°, the lowest winter was 36°8°, giving a range 

of 70°. At Naples the range has been as great as 81°, the winter 
minimum falling sometimes below the freezing point. 

Taking the coast generally, the difference between the mean Climate ot 
summer and mean winter temperature may be set down as aver- . 
aging not more than 24°, a range so small that it will be rarely 
found elsewhere. The famed resorts on the Mediterranean sea- 
board bear no comparison with the Pacific slope of New South 
Wales, either for natural salubrity, or for the comparative mildness 
of the summer and winter, while the epidemics and pestilences 
which have devastated those regions of ancient civilization have 
never made their appearance on these shores. 

Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic Climate of 
. : : . table-land. 
region is entered. On the high southern plateau, at an elevation 
of 4,640 feet, stands the town of Kiandra, having a mean summer 
temperature of 54:°5°, and a winter temperature of 33°, correspond- 
ing with that of Dunfermline, in Scotland, in latitude 56° 5’ N., 
while Kiandra is in 35° 50’ 8. Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro 
plains, at an elevation of 2,640 feet above sea-level, enjoys a 
summer as mild as either London or Paris, while its winters are 
far less severe. On the New England table-land, the climate of 
Armidale, and other towns, may be considered as nearly perfect 
as can be found. The yearly average temperature is scarcely 57° 
while the summer only reaches 69°, and the winter falls to 46°, a 


range of temperature approximating closely to the famous health 


resorts in the south of France. 
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Mie anarn The climatic conditions of the western districts of the Colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have 
been often cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable tem- 
perature of the coastal district, or table-land, there may appear 
some justification for such reputation, hut only by comparison. 
The climate of the great plains, in spite of the heat of part of 
the summer, is very healthy, and an inspection of the returns of 
death-rates, both of children and grown persons, given elsewhere, 
amply bears out this view. The town of Bourke may be taken as | 
an example. Seated in the midst of the great plain of the interior, 
it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well as excellences, of 
the climate of the whole region. Bourke has exactly the same 
latitude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature is 5° and its mean 
6:5° less than the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the 
same parallel, but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As 
regards winter temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. 
The mean winter reading of the thermometer is 52°3°, and accom- 
panied as this is by clear skies and an absence of snow, the season 
is both refreshing and enjoyable. The great heat experienced on 
occasional days in summer, when the thermometer reads consider- 
ably over 100° in the shade, is not accompanied by that moisture 
in the air which at the sea-coast would make a less degree of heat 
almost unbearable. 


Dryness of It is fortunate for the country that dryness is one of its charac- 
teristics ; otherwise, instead of being the abode of health, the in- 
terior of the Colony would, with abundant rains, have become an 
impenetrable jungle, the lurking-place of those malarial fevers 
which devastate so many fair regions of the Old World and 
America. New South Wales may therefore be compared favour- 
ably with any part of the world ; and, taking into consideration 
the comparatively low latitudes in which it is situated, it offers a 
most remarkable variety of temperate climates. From Kiandra, 
on the highest part of the great Dividing Range, to Bourke, on the 


great interior plain, the climate may be compared with that of the 
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region of E Jurope extending from Edinburgh to Messina, but more Climate adapted 


to European 


generally resembling that of Southern France and Italy. It may race. 


therefore be regarded as peculiarly fitted for the habitation of 
people of European race, embracing, as it does, within its limits, 
the climatic conditions under which the most advanced races of 
the world have prospered. The following tables, showing the 
average mneteorological conditions in certain places, fairly repre- 
sent the whole Colony :— 


Temperature, Rainfall, and other Meteorological Conditions of 
certain Stations in New South Wales. 












































- ve nae pees beh 
f ean ean aay reading | reading’ 
Town. erase fetes sue nee range of of ther- | of ther- Rane 
3. ‘empe- | tempe- srmo- |mometer mometer | \’. 
Sans rature. tare: si catenin are “ BS rainfall. 
shade. shade. shade. 
Table-land. 
° / ° ° ° ° ° in. 
Kiandra........ 35°52 | 45°0 | 54°5 | 33:1 25°4 96 -8°0 | 62°1 
Bombala ....... 36°50 | 50°8 | 62°8 | 41°5 26°6 98°4 20°9 | 29°4 
OOOMB 5.5 .08.s: 36°12 | 52°2 | 64:6) 41°6 a 107°5 15:0 | 18°5 
Queanbeyan...| 35°20 | 53°6 | 67°2 | 41°9 16°7 | 109°0 20°0 | 23°8 
Mt. Victoria..| 33°36 | 54°2 | 65°4 | 42°3 20:1 | 105°1 21°8 | 35:1 
Orange’, ....01.: 33°18 | 55°2 | 67°7 | 42°3 16°9 99°5 yop dead A Fae BY Ea | 
Goulburn..... 34°45 | 55'3 | 68°3 | 44°8 25°8 | 109°0 18°0 | 26°2 
Moss Vale ....| 34°32 ) 55°3 | 66°9 | 43°6 15°9 | 103°7 26°8 ) 48°'8 
Armidale....... 30°34 | 56°9 | 69°0 | 45°9 24°8 | 100°0 11°2 | 36:°6 
Bathurst ...... 33:24 | 57°2 | 70°8 | 45:0 30°3 | 112°5 3:0 | 25°0 
Tenterfield....| 29°50 | 57°5 | 67°3 | 46°4 22°3 | 104°0 16°0 | 30°9 
Inverell ....... 29°48 | 59°5 | 73:°2 | 46:1 23°9 | 105°0 20°0 | 30°9 
Mudgee........| 32°35 | 59°8 | 74°8 | 47°9 19°4 |; 114°0 21°6 | 28°0 
P6rbes .....;..- 33°27 | 60°8 | 74°7 | 48°7 21:0 | 110°0 24°0 | 20°9 
Cassilis........) 32°00 | 61:0 | 74°7 | 47-4 | . 25-6 | 1122 | 22-2 | 25:9 
Coastal District. 
Hen . isc ese ae] 67 00 1: 60°3 | 677 1 84°] 13°9 | 106°0 36'0 ; 44°6 
Wollongong...| 34°25 | 62°1 | 70°0 | 53°6 14°9 | 101°9 34°8 | 38°4 
Sydney... ..... 33°51 | 63°2 |- 70°7 | 54°5 14:0 | 106°9 36°8 | 49'2 
Maitland ...... 82°47 | 62°5 | 73°1-| 61°4 21°5 | 112°0 24:0 | 34°9 
Port Macquarie..| 31°25 63:7 72°4 | 55'8 15°7 101°3 32°4 63°2 
Windsor ...... 33°36 |: 63:8 |. 72°3 |. 52°6 26°1 | 113°9 21:5 | 345 
Newcastle ....| 32°55 | 63°9 | 71°9 | 54:7 17°9 | 120°0 31°3 | 50°0 
Grafton......... 29°43 | 68°3 | 75°6 | 56°3 27°8 | 118°0 21°0 |; 38°2 
Western District. 
Deniliquin ....) 35°32 | 59°9 | 73°2 | 48°5 30°6 ; 121°0 16:0 | 16°7 
Wagga Wagga} 35°80 | 60°2 | 74°4 | 46°7 19°7 |} 111°0 20°0 | 26°1 
Dubbo ..... ... 32°18 | 60°6 | 73°3 | 48°0 275°1 | 1129 170s taunt 
Wentworth ...| 34:80 | 64°4 | 77°8 | 52:1 23°3 | 119°0 27°2 | 13°7 
Bourke ......... 30°30 | 65°8 | 80°3 | 52°3 20°9 | 120°0 30°0 | 18°5 
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Average Meteorological Conditions of Sydney for each Month from 1859 to 1890, 








Feb. Mar. | April. | May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct, Nov. | Dee. Yearly 


Jan. Mean. 


| 





meter at 32° Fahrenheit and ¢| 30°066 | 29°989 | 30°110 | 30°198 | 30°232 30°081 | 30°060 | 29°842 | 29°950 | 29°982 30°053 


mean sea-level at 9a.m. ...... 























Average reading of standard baro- | | 
Average hourly reading of self- 
registering electric barograp, 29°770 | 29°802 | 29°891 | 29°947 | 29°920 | 29-920 | 29°951 | 29°983 | 29°884 | 29°835 | 29°809 | 29°748 29°855 
corrected to 32° Fahrenheit.... | 
Mean temperature (in shade)...... 71°5 70°9 69°3 | 64°8 584 54°3 | 52°5 55°0 58°8 63°3 66°5 69°8 62°9 
Average reading of maximum ) wo. —_ : wae oe rs] 6 9. : 4. ss om mo. 
thermometer (in shade) ...... 78°0 77°3 75°6 | 71°1 65°0 60°77 | 59:2 62°7 66°5 71:1 73°9 77°0 70°0 = 
Average reading of minimum ) re x. : : 2 | 2 | ; : 0 FQ | ; 9. : 
thermometer (in shade) ...... j 65°2 65°0 63°4 | 58°7 52°2 | 483) 459 47°4 51°2 55°9 | 59°5 | 62°9 56°3 2 
Mean temperature of sea water.... 70°1 7071 70°3 | 68°1 62°9 58°4 57°0 57°7 60°9 64°8 | 68°1 | 70°9 64°9 > 
Greatest monthly rainfall, inches..| 10°68 | 18°56 | 18°70 | 25°43 20°85 | 16°30] 11°95; 12°77| 14°05 24°69 | 11°13 7°80 |Max. 25°43 ig 
Least monthly rainfall, inches..... 0°42 0°40 0°42 0°06 0°18 0°27 0°06 0°04 0°08 6-07 0°14 0°39 |Min. 0°04 
Average monthly rainfall, inches..} 3°47 5°36 4°46 6°24 5°48 5°19 4°35 2°97 3°05 2°95 3°20 2°51 |Total 49°23 
Average numberof days’ rain .... 13 14 14 13 16 12 12 11 12 13 12 12 |Total 154 
Average monthly evaporation ....| 4°613 | 3°501 {| 2°914 | 2°278 1°687 | 1°352| 1°539 | 1°787 2°359 , 3°246 | 3°959 | 4°744 |Tot. 33°979 
Average monthly ozone............ 4°5 4°6 4°9 5°1 4°7 | 5°6 5:2 | 50 54 | 54 51 | 4°7 5°0 
The mean standard barometer at 9 a.m., corrected to 32° Fahrenheit and sea level, i8........ccccccescccce cocccccccccecscesece 30°053 
To compare this with the electric barograph subtract for altitude ..........cccccccccscccvccccccccccscccccccccccsecess 0°166 
For average difference between mean of 9 a.m. observation and barograph mean for the day subtract ..........e0seeeee 0'032 = 0°198 





True mean of the standard barometer in the Observatory at 32° Fahrenheit, for the year 1891, and mean of all hourly readings of acta 
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PART V. 


Bee 


Geological Formation. 


HE geology of the Colony has been ably treated by various Classification 
learned scientists, and this work is being continually added 
to by Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson, the present eminent Government 
Geologist. 'To the Rev. W. B. Clarke we are indebted for the 
tirst systematic classification of the various sedimentary formations 
found in New South Wales. These were classified by him as 
foliows :— 
Paleozor : Silurian 
Devonian 
Carboniferous 
Permian. 
Mesozoic : Triassic 
Jurassic 
Cretaceous. 
Cainozoic: Tertiary Miocene 
Pliocene 
Post Tertiary Post Pliocene 
Recent. 


Palcozoic.—This formation extends throughout almost the whole rien fla 
eastern portion of the Colony, the rocks of the upper Silurian age 
principally occurring on the western watershed of the main Dividing 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and 
Abercrombie Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern watershed, 
along part of the coast near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, 


are found in the basin of the Clyde, and the upper valley of the 


Shoalhaven. 
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Limestone. 


Carboniferous 
Deposits. 





GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 


The upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where 
they are overlaid by the Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley, 
and by the belt of volcanic rocks extending along the Liverpool 
Range. They reappear further north, in the upper valley of the 
Macleay River, on the east slope, and in the basin of the Namoi, 
on the west of the Dividing Range. The Silurian rocks consist 
of sandstone, slate, and limestone, and exhibit evidence of meta- 


morphism, particularly inthe country around Bathurst and Hill End. 


Limestone beds, of considerable extent, are scattered throughout 
this formation. These are chiefly composed of crinoids and corals 
which outcrop prominently in the Wellington District, near 
Molong and Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in the Murrumbidgee 


District. In the limestone formations are found magnificent 


caves, such as the Wellington, Wombeyan, and Fish River or 


Jenolan Caves, the fame of which has spread even beyond the con- 
fines of Australia. The caves at Yarrangobilly, in the Kiandra dis- 
trict, are also said to be very attractive. Rocks of the Devonian 
age also exist near Rydal, where Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson has measured 


a section of strata, showing a thickness of not less than 10,000 feet. 


The carboniferous formations occupy the whole valley of the 
Hunter, and of its chief tributary, the Goulburn, on the east slope 
of the main range. They are also found on the opposite slope, in 
the upper valley of the Castlereagh, and along the edge of the 
great tertiary depression which the Upper Darling drains. They 
appear again on the south coast, at Bulli and Coal Cliff, extending 
southwards to Bateman’s Bay, and embracing the basins of the 
small rivers between the Clyde and the Shoalhaven, as well as the 
lower valley of the last-named river. Cut off by the high coast 
range, the formation reappears at Marulan and Berrima, again in 
the valley of the Cox River, at Lithgow Valley, and at Capertee 
River, thus forming a distinct connection with the great series of 
the Hunter. 


The lower coal measures are included in the upper carboniferous 
series, and contain many seams of workable coal, some of remarkable 





WIANAMATTA SERIES. 





thickness. These are situated principally in the lower valley of 
the Hunter River, comprising amongst others the Greta, Anvil 
Creek, and West Maitland seams. These seams are over-topped 
and underlaid by conglomerate and sandstones, of great thickness, 
the strata of this age being estimated by Mr. Wilkinson to be 
10,000 feet thick. The seams in the Newcastle coal-fields, as well 
as those in the Illawarra and coast districts above and below 
Jervis Bay, belong to the upper coal measures, in which also are 
included the Berrima and the Lithgow seams. They appear 
frequently, as in the case of the last named, at a great elevation 
above the sea, and owing to their almost horizontal strata are 
worked with great facility. The coal-bearing strata extend as far 





Coal seams. 


as the upper valley of the Castlereagh, thence northward, as already — 


mentioned, along the edge of the great tertiary series, to Queens- 
land, in which colony they reappear at a considerable elevation. 


Mesozoic.—To this period belong the Hawkesbury and Wiana- 
matta series, which overlay the carboniferous formation of that 
part of the country through which the Hawkesbury and its prin- 
cipal tributaries flow. It is in this formation that the wonderful 
gorges of the Blue Mountains, and the beautiful harbours of Port 
Jackson, Port Hacking, and Broken Bay occur. The rocks are 
of warm yellow sandstone, and the thickness of the strata is 
estimated at about 1,000 feet. 


The Wianamatta serics extend round the metropolis and cover 
a space in the shape of an irregular triangle, the angular points of 
which rest at Picton on the south, Richmond on the north, and 
Sydney on the east. The beds are composed of fine sedimentary 
deposits of argillaceous shales, and are of comparatively little 
thickness. They appear to have been deposited in hollows worn 
by denudation out of the sandstone, on which they directly rest. 


To the Mesozoic period belongs also the basin of the Clarence 
River, the strata of which consist of sandstone, shales, and con- 


glomerates, intersected by occasional coal seams. The extent of 
the series, distinctively known as the Clarence, is considerable, 





Mesozoic 
formation, 


The Wianamatta 
series. 
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GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 


aaa 


stretching as it does along the coast from the Tweed to Red Head, 


and inland some 50 miles. 


The Cretaceous formations occupy the north-western part of the 
Colony, extending from the Darling westward, towards the north- 
west corner. Water-bearing strata have been reached at depths 
varying from 300 feet to 1,100 feet, and large quantities of water 
have been obtained. The existence of subterranean water 
throughout this extensive region has been practically demon- 
strated, and it remains for the settlers to avail themselves of the 
stores with which nature has charged her reservoirs in the ages 


that have long since been counted out. 


Since 1882 the Department of Mines has had at work in 
different parts of the Colony a number of diamond and other kinds 
of drills, and water augers. Bores have been put down, wells 
sunk, and artesian supplies obtained in the cretaceous formations 
of the counties of Killara, Landsborough, and Barrona, and lately 
at other points of the north-western portion of New South. Wales, 
particularly in the vicinity of the townships of Bourke and 
Tibooburra. Several valuable supplies of subterranean water 
have been obtained in other parts of Australia, one of the most 
important discoveries being the artesian well at Barcaldine, in 
Queensland, one of the most arid districts on the continent. The, 
water from this well is said to flow at the rate of 240,000 gallons 
per day. This supply was obtained at a depth of 690 feet, and, 
compared with the magnificent result, at the insignificant cost of 


£775. 


The boring operations conducted by the Mines Department 
during 1890 consisted of 7,857 feet bored by the diamond drill, 
and 497 feet with the water augers. The average cost per foot 
with the diamond drills was 14s. 6d., very nearly, as compared 


with 14s. 34d. in 1889. The persons who employ the drills are, 


as a rule, prospectors engaged in developing the mineral resources 
of the country, and in order that they should obtain the fullest 
benefit from the drills provided by the State, the charge made is 








ARTESIAN WATER. 
eee, 
only sufficient to cover the actual cost of working, and leave the 
barest margin of profit. 


The work done by the water augers cost 32s. per foot. There 
were only two bores in operation during the year—one at the 106- 
mile, and the other at the 121-mile, on the Wanaaring to Milparinka 
road. The former has now reached 1,206 ft. 6 in., and the latter 
1,112 ft. 8 in. deep. 


There are already eight artesian springs utilized in the Colony, 
seven of which are west of the Darling, and one is near Jervis 
Bay. One of the bores, near Bourke, sunk to a depth of 144 feet, 
gives 60,000 gallons of water per day. Another, bored to 966 
feet, gives a daily supply of 22,400 gallons. 


Important discoveries of underground water have been made by 
private enterprise. In 1888 the Federal Company put down a 
bore at Kerribree Station, near Bourke, and at 1,073 feet obtained 
a yield of 473,000 gallons per day. Artesian water was found in 
1889 at Dunlop Station at 880 feet, yielding 600,000 gallons per 
day—more than the flow of the Barcaldine Well in Queensland. 
It is impossible to over-value the effects of these discoveries in 
promoting settlement in the western regions of the Colony. 


Catnozoic.—To this formation belongs the greater portion of the 
central and western districts of the Colony. It therefore embraces 
the valleys of the great western rivers, and their chief tributaries. 
The formation is, however, intersected by a broad belt, chiefly of 
Silurian rocks, extending across its centre, from the Bogan River 
towards the Great Barrier Range, on the further side of the Darling. 
Large patches of Devonian formation are also met with in the same 
region. Making these deductions, the tertiary formation covers 
more than one third of the whole Colony. The vast alluvial plains 
were formed during the Pliocene and Post Pliocene periods. The 
alluvial deposits are of variable thickness, sometimes shallow, but 
in the great plains, between the main rivers which intersect the 


country, the deposits are of very great depth. 
E 
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IGNEOUS AND METAMORPHIC FORMATION. 


The area occupied by this formation comprises one-eighth of the 

Colony—the principal rocks belonging to the series consisting of 

Granite forma- varieties of granite, porphyry, diorite, and serpentine. The granite 
formation occurs for the most part in the northern and southern 
masses of the great dividing chains, but is found out-cropping 
throughout the Silurian deposits, which cover so large a part of 
the centre of the Colony. Diorite and basalt occur principally 
in the country between the Macleay and Manning Rivers, and 
on both slopes of the Liverpool Range, between the upper waters 
of the Namoi and Macleay, and divide the upper Silurian and 
Carboniferous deposits of the eastern and western watersheds. 
Serpentine is found scattered in different parts of the Colony, chiefly 
at Gundagai, Bingera, Lucknow, and Port Macquarie. The granites, 
porphyries, and diorite rocks have been recognised as belonging to 


the Paleozoic age, whilst the volcanic rocks, basalts and others 


are contemporaneous with the tertiary series. 
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PART VI. 


Mines and Minerals. 


HE progress of the Colony during the first sixty years of its 

history, viewed in the light of later events, seems painfully 
slow, and somewhat uncertain. Yet the earlier colonists must 
have been conscious of the vast heritage destined to become 
the fortune of Australia, for on no other supposition can their 
sacrifices and exertions be understood. To the nations of the old 
world this was practically an unknown land, and it was not till 
the story of the gold discoveries was noised abroad that the im- 
portance and possible future of Australia were in any way 


realised. 


Gold-mining was but for a brief period the leading industry of Gold-mining. 
these colonies, even in the wonderful years which succeeded the 
memorable discovery of Hargraves. Now, amongst the minerals 
obtained in New South Wales, it yields in importance to coal and 
silver, and is little above copper and tin ; whilst compared with 
that of pastoral and agricultural produce the value of gold procured 
is inconsiderable. The discovery of gold, nevertheless, made Aus- ti ea due 
tralia a nation, for the current of immigration which set southward covery. 
on the presence of the precious metal becoming known has never 
ceased. Thousands of men in the prime of life, attracted to these 
shores by the hope of fortune easily acquired on the fields of the 
Turon and Bendigo, seeing patient industry every where rewarded, 
remained to share the general prosperity, and those who came to 
dig for gold readily turned their attention to their former, but less 
exciting, pursuits. 


The settlement of New South Wales has not been affected by pec eg 


the gold discovery to the same extent as that of Victoria, yét the gold discovery 
than Victoria, 


number of persons engaged in actual search for the precious 
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Modern system 
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MINES AND MINERALS. 


a 


metal was at one time considerable. This number has gradually 
decreased, as the fields have been despoiled of the treasures con- 
tained in their easily worked alluvial deposits. The abandonment 
of a gold-field is not, however, always a loss to the country. 
After the excitement has died out, the digger makes room for 
the agriculturist, and resources of a more permanent character 
are developed, in parts of the Colony, which, but for the prospector, 
would have been unknown, and, but for the farmer, would have 


remained a wilderness. 


Gold-mining now requires the expenditure of capital for the 
erection of plant and gold-saving machinery ; and the miner, whose 
stock-in-trade of gold-digging appliances consisted solely of a pick, 
a shovel, and a tin-dish, has had, in the great majority of instances, 
to seek other fields of labour. Still the mining industry of New 
South Wales is in a very flourishing condition, and maintains in 
employment a fair proportion of the people of the Colony. Many 
of the gold-miners have turned their attention to the silver, 
copper, and tin mines, and the coal and shale mines find occupa- 
tion for large numbers. Every year the variety of minerals 
wrought shows an increase. At the end of 1890, 205,774 acres of 
Crown lands were held under lease to mine for various minerals, 
and 46,009 acres were held under application to lease. <A large 
area of freehold lands and Crown lands was also held under 
miners’ rights and mineral licenses. There were 174 permits to 
dig and search for gold, under section 45 of the Act of 1884, and 
91 under section 7. There were no permits issued to search for 
minerals in conditional leaseholds, under section 98. There had 
been 172 applications for permits to search for gold and other 
minerals within conditional leases, under the Mining Act of 1889, 
of which number 164 were dealt with, and 100 were granted. 
The amount received as royalty on reserved mineral during the 


year was £5,606. 


The following table gives the approximate number of persons 
actually engaged in the principal departments of mining during 
each of the past seven years :— 





VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS. 








Persons engaged mining for—| 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
| 


a a er 





Te) GC a 6,548 | 5,911] 6,767 | 6,060 | 8,278} 10,192 | 12,589 
Silver and silver lead..,..... 45 929 1,297 1,670 | 4,215 | 6,587 6,044 
Copper chien 1,746 | 1,000 622 503 | 1,214 542 702 
Tinea emcee 2,850 | 3,395 | 2,814] 3,188] 3,499] 1,934] 2345 
OOal werent ann kee ene 6,227 | 7,097 | 7,847] 7,998 | 9,301 | 10,277 | 10,469 
Shale cesses eee 116 324 100 120 253 138 189 

Total one 17,532 | 18,656 | 19,447 | 19,539 | 26,760 | 28,970 | 32,338 











There were also 20 men engaged in mining for alum, 110 iron- 
miners at Lithgow, and 114 men mining for opals near Wilcannia, 
making a total of 32,582 miners at work in 1890, representing 
with their families a population of about 150,000 persons, directly 
dependent upon mining for a livelihood. 


The summary hereunder shows the quantity and value of the 
products of the various minerals since their first discovery, as well 
as the quantity won in the year 1890. 


Mineral Production to end of 1890. 
SSSSSSSSSsSSSSse 





During the year 1890. |Totheend of the year 1890. 























Minerals. | a = 
| Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
OZ. £ OZ. ; 
Gold® yim.0 One eee ec. 127,761 460,285} 10,220,117} 38,075,172 
SUVON ee eis coe eees ee 496,553 95,410) 4,211,549 846, 965 
tons. tons. 

Coal ..... PEC Oa Oe EEE 3,060,876) 1,279,089) 49,526,709] 23,891,629 
SNR er tecrcrers eee eee 56,010 104, 103 612,692' 1,338,552 
COKG Tere caceeteu eee: see eeahes 31,097! 41,147 31,097 41,147 
PLEO ee cscce sie encscncuce eee Pee 79 057| eens 5,541,700 
WOPDEr i ecssccstee eee eae: Meeveaess OSLO Tere : 3,362,728 
PVON ec tees eaecic ee neeties | MMe eaecans Secawen ee ea erere 265,465 
PATLULIMONY: foc vereten ac cere eee 1,026 20,240 5,132 93,741 
DISMULD eects eee 2 306 168 36,142 
Silver lead (Bullion) .........., 41,320 107,232 ie 
Silver and silver lead Ores .., 89,719 $2,667,144 164,319 6,835,541 
Lead (pig) ........... Sos ene ees 126 1,587! 649 8,298 
Oxide: of iron. ..0c te, 455) 884 944 2,213 
Sundry minerals§ ...............]  cceceeees | 70,544) oo... 116,746 

DOTAD VACUR ees | 5,003,903! ......... 80,456,039 





value of £1,822 exported, and 


* The figures for 1890, included quartz and pyrites to the 
computed as equal to 472 oz. of gold. 

t Not distinguished previous to 1890. 

} The figure for 1889 has been repeated, the iron manufactured at Eskbank 
old iron recast, and not from ore the produce of the Colony. 

§ Zinc spelter, limestone flux, alum, 
called in Mining Report). 


being from 


manganese ore, Opals, and ‘‘ sundry minerals” (so 


Quantity and 
value of mineral 
products of the 
Colony. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing table that the Colony has 
produced various minerals of the total value of nearly eighty and 
a half millions sterling. -The figures differ somewhat from those 
given by the Mines Department, but are correct. 

METALLIC MINERALS. 
| Gold. Gold.—Amongst the metallic minerals found in the Colony, 
gold occupies a foremost place, both on account of the quantity 
which has been, and is now being, raised, and of the influence 
which its discovery has had on the settlement of the country. 
The date of the discovery of gold in New South Wales was for 
a long time the theme of much controversy, and the question as 
to the original discoverer, long disputed. It is now agreed, 
however, that the existence of gold was known to the authorities 
during the early days, when the Colony was a convict settlement, 
but for obvious Siate reasons the matter remained secret. The 
first authentic record of the discovery of gold is contained in an 
extract from Assistant Surveyor James McBrian’s Field-book, 
bearing date 16th February, 1823, in which the following note 
ee appears :—‘¢ At 8 chains 50 links to river, and marked gum-tree— 
at this place I found numerous particles of gold in the sand and 
in the hills convenient to the river.” The river referred to is the 
Fish River, at about 15 miles from Bathurst, not far from the 
spot to which the first gold-rush was made twenty-eight years 
afterwards. 


In 1839, Count Strzlecki found gold in the Vale of Clwydd, 
and communicated the discovery to Governor Gipps, but he was 
requested to keep the matter secret, lest the knowledge of the 
existence of gold should imperil the safety and discipline of the 
settlement. ‘The Rev. W. B. Clarke also found gold in 1841 in 
the Macquarie Valley and the Vale of Clwydd, and expressed 
his belief that the precious metal would be found abundantly 
dispersed throughout the territory. 


Actual discovery But it was not until the year 1851 that payable deposits were 


of payable gold. ea 3: is ; 
payame ee" proved to exist in New South Wales, and this important discovery 
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was due to Mr. E. Hammond Hargraves, who, on his return some 
time previously from California, pointed out to the Government 
the localities in which he had found payable deposits of alluvial 
gold, viz., at Lewis Ponds and Summer Hill Creek, in the districts 
of Bathurst and Wellington. Prospecting operations followed in 
the neighbourhood, with the result of which every one is now 
familiar. A few weeks later rich deposits were discovered at 
Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and other gold-fields, in Victoria; and 
the world witnessed a gold rush from all parts of the earth to these 
colonies, similar ta that which some years before had taken place 
to California. The probable effects of the movement were not 
clearly seen at the time, either here or in the United Kingdom, but 
the result has been the creation of states, whose future is sur- 
rounded with the brightest promise. 


Native gold is the only true mineral species of gold which has, so Alluvial gold. 
far, been found in New South Wales, and was first met with in easily 
worked alluvial deposits. Alluvial diggings have always attracted 
the greater number of miners, as the precious metal is dug out 
without costly appliances. But, however rich they may be, these 
deposits are very soon worked out, for their area is generally of 
limited extent. In the alluvial deposits gold is found associated 
with a variety of minerals ; it occurs in the shape of grains and 
nuggets, water-worn in appearance, and some of considerable size. 
Though New South Wales has not yielded nuggets of so extra- 
ordinary a size as those found in the neighbouring Colony of 
Victoria, some very splendid specimens of that gold formation 
have, nevertheless, been unearthed at various times. 

Thus, in July, 1851, a mass of gold was found on the Turon Remarkable 
River gold-fields which weighed 106 tb., or 1,272 oz. In November, prarivalues 


1858, at Burrandong, near Orange, another nugget was found 


which, when melted at the Sydney Mint, gave 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of 
pure gold, of the value of £4,389 8s. 10d. A third nugget, called 
the Brennan, was sold in Sydney in 1851 for £1,156. In 1880 and 


1882, several nuggets which were unearthed at Temora weighed 
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from 59 to 139 oz., and in 1887 nuggets were found by fossickers 
in various parts of the country, four of which, weighing respec- 
tively 357 oz. 200 oz, 47 oz, and 32 oz., were obtained at 
Hargraves ; and another, weighing 30 oz., at Limestone Creek. 
The Jubilee nugget, weighing 344 oz., was also discovered in that 
year at Maitland Bar, in the Mudgee District, and was worth 
about £1,236. 


ever iichatinn Although the alluviai deposits discovered in the early days have 
been practically abandoned, and are considered as worked out, 
there is ample evidence that the surface of the country has been 
merely scratched. The search for gold has been vigorously prose- 
cuted for more than thirty-six years ; but new gold-fields and fresh 
deposits are nevertheless being continually discovered in localities 
supposed to have been thoroughly examined. The gold forma- 
tion is very widely diffused throughout the Colony, as may be 
gathered from the fact that the gold-fields of Albert, Delegate, 
and Ballina are between 600 and 700 miles distant from each other ; 
and it has been estimated that the extent of country covered by 
formations in association with which gold always occurs, exceeds 
70,000 square miles, whilst the precious metal has also been found 
in formations where its presence was never suspected. A con- 
siderable portion of this area, equal to nearly one-fourth of the 
whole surface of the Colony, has never been touched by the pick 


of the miner. 


Want of appli- It is well-known to the mining public that many mines which 
ances in early 
— gave promise of handsome results were abandoned in the early 


days, simply because the appliances at hand were not sufficiently 
powerful or well directed to save the gold contained in the foreign 
matter with which it was found associated. At Wattle Flat, on 
the Turon River, and at many places on the older gold-fields, 
gold was found in deposits of iron pyrites, which have since 
proved to be in a very high degree payable; but these claims, 
when apparently exhausted, were abandoned some years ago, the 
miners lacking the necessary knowledge or skill to obtain from the 
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pyrites the whole of the gold they contained. Improved methods 
of extraction have since been invented and a rich harvest awaits 
the skilled miner who shall bring to bear upon the development of 
this industry, modern knowledge, and appliances such as are being 


successfully employed in other countries. 


Gold is also found in quartz-veins, occurring in older and meta- ones 

morphic rocks, such as argillaceous slates, chloritic, and talcose occurs. 
schists, as well as granite, diorite, serpentine, and porphyry. 
Vein gold is associated more commonly with iron pyrites, though 
found with copper, lead, zinc, and silver ores, and occurring also 
in asbestos. But the extraction of gold from quartz-veins requires 
the erection of extensive machinery and gold-saving appliances, 
involving an outlay of capital such as the ordinary miner seldom 
possesses, Quartz-mining is generally carried on by companies, 
many of which regularly pay handsome dividends to their share- 
holders. 


Some idea of the exceeding richness of many of these gold Richness of good 

veins may be gained from a few particulars relating to the yield aa 
from various mines at Hill End, which were recorded during 1873. 
In January of that year 1:02 ewt. of gold was raised at Beyers 
and Holtermann’s mine from 10 tons of quartz, and a slab of vein 
stuff and gold from the same mine, weighing 630 Ib., and esti- 
mated to contain £2,000 worth of gold, was also exhibited. Many 
other similar rich blocks were also shown. The Mint returns for 
the gold obtained in this mine during 1873 from 415 tons of vein 
stuff were 16,279°63 oz., value £63,234 12s. Krohman’s Company, 
also at Hill End, raised during the same year 436 tons 2 ewt. of 
stone, for which the Mint returns were 24,079 oz. 8 dwt. of gold, 
value £93,616 lls. 9d. Very rich returns from a quartz-vein 
were being obtained in March, 1891, at Hill End. 


Gold has been found in the Coal Measures, and Carboniferous Gold in coal 
Bie measures. 
strata. The Rev. W. B. Clarke detected it in the Hawkesbury 
sandstone formation, on the north side of Sydney Harbour, and 


he also mentions that it is distributed through the sand at the 
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mouth of the Richmond River. Along the southern part of the 
coast of New South Wales gold has been found near the shore in 
the sand washed by the waves of the Pacific Ocean, whilst at 
Bermagui, and in the district extending between Moruya and 
Eden, important discoveries of the precious metal have also been 
made, It would be impossible to name every part of the colony 
in which gold is found, as it appears throughout the greater part of 
the territory, and there is ample evidence that deposits exist 
which will offer to the prospector or the miner a profitable field 
of employment for many years to come. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold 
coined and exported yearly since 1851 :— 


Sp 











Year. Weight. Value. | Year. Weight. Value. 
OZ. £ OZ. £ 

185] 144,120°88 468, 336 1872 424, 100°23 1,634,821 
1852 818,751°93 2,660,946 1873 360, 849 ‘97 1,389,705 
1853 548,052 °99 1,781,172 1874 270,710°12 1,038,844 
1854 237,910°70 773,209 1875 229 °385 55 881,480 
1855 170,145°73 613,148 1876 155, 166°37 581,689 
1856 183,946°36 666,155 1877 122,619°24 463,130 
1857 161,043 °26 616,712 1878 117,977 °88 423,184 
1858 280,557 °93 1,082,865 1879 107,640 °38 399, 187 
1859 323,984 °02 1,237,662 1880 116,750°52 434,641 
1860 381,613°96 1,445,158 1881 145,532°05 590,111 
1861 459,879 °26 1,771,855 1882 129, 233 28 491,594 
1862 616,909°71 2,360,383 1883 122,256°58 452,611 
1863 467,399°05 1,791,534 1884 105,933°43 390, 229 
1864 341,954°12 1,304,735 1885 100,667°16 366,388 
1865 364,540°63 1,390, 803 1886 98,446°27 355,600 
1866 287,534°29 1,103,246 1887 108, 101°46 386,771 
1867 269,407 °35 1,043,458 1888 85, 295°49 308,821 
1868 258,773°41 1,003,002 1889 118,947 °54 431,138 
1869 252,130°14 967,625 1890 127,288 °89 458,453 
1870 240,401 °86 916,409 —— 
1871 | 321,468-70 1,232,011 | Total |10,177,438°69 | 37,668,721 
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This table shows that the production of gold in New South 
Wales has, since the year 1872, considerably decreased. This 
decrease is explained by the fact that the rich alluvial deposits 
discovered in the early days have been exhausted, and that other 
resources of a more permanent nature are being developed. The 
latter offer steadier employment to the labouring classes, without, 
it is true, the chance of accumulating rapid fortunes, but with 


more security against loss. 


The principal seats of alluvial gold-mining are the Bathurst and 
Mudgee districts, and the country watered by the various feeders 
of the Upper Lachlan, and also in the Tumut and Adelong and 
Braidwood districts. In 1880, the Temora gold-fields, in the 
Murrumbidgee district, about 30 to 40 miles from the inland town 
of Wagga Wagga, were discovered, and were for some years in a 
flourishing condition. The district is now drifting from mining 
into an important agricultural settlement. In the north of the 
Colony, in the New England district ; on the coast, in the county 
of Gloucester; and in the extreme north-west, at Mount Poole, 
Mount Browne, and Tibooburra, the gold-fields sustain a con- 
siderable population of miners. The system of hydraulic sluicing 
is adopted in only two or three mines in the New England 
district, and at Kiandra, on the southern tablelands, where 
extensive reservoirs have been formed, and the face of the rocks 


attacked in various places. 


The principal quartz-veins are situated near Bathurst, Armi- 
dale, Hill End, and Mudgee ; the two last-mentioned gold districts 
had, up to the end of 1890, already yielded 1,115,991 0z., or over 
34 tons of gold, valued at £4,330,501. The Geological Surveyor, 
who examined this field in 1886, reported that its resources were 
far from being exhausted. At Adelong, ‘Tumut, Temora, Parkes, 
Jindera, and near Gundagai, reefs are also profitably worked, as 


well as on the south coast of the Colony and in the north-western 


district. A promising gold-field was opened up at Peak Hills, 


a | 
or] 
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about 45 miles from Dubbo, towards the end of 1889, and another 
at Pambula, near Twofold Bay, during 1890. 

Revival of quartz Much enterprise has been shown during the last few years in 

and 1888. the search for gold ; and quartz-reefs have been opened up in many 
parts with profitable results. Old workings, which had been 
abandoned years ago under a prevailing idea that they were valu- 
able only on the surface, and which had scarcely, in any instance, 
been tested to a greater depth than 200 feet, have been reopened 
with very encouraging results. This is principally the case at 
Mill End, Ironbarks, and at Lewis Ponds, the latter district having 
proved as rich in silver'as in gold deposits. In the country 
surrounding the great copper-mines of Cobar, N ymagee, and 
Mount Hope, between the Bogan and the Darling Rivers, reefs 
have been recently discovered ; the prospects thoroughly justifying 
the outlay of capital for the development of these mines, some of 
which were successfully floated in 1888 in the Melbourne market, 
considerable sums being spent in the erection of machinery for 
the treatment of the quartz, the results of which are only now 
beginning to appear. From the extreme west of the Colony 
the reports of the mining wardens are equally encouraging 
while in the Tumut and Adelong, and other southern mining 
districts, much enterprise is being exhibited in the search for 
the precious metal. In the New England District the gold-reefs 
of Hillgrove in the neighbourhood of Armidale continue to 
attract considerable attention. A large population has already 
settled in that district, and several important discoveries have 
been made. It appears to have been proved that these veins 
greatly resemble in character the reefs found in Victoria. They 
are in reality true fissure veins, and the permanency of the lodes 
seems to be established beyond doubt. 


Decline of An important feature of the gold-mining industry of late years 


alluvial mining. . p ae 
is that the number of persons employed in alluvial mining and 


the revenue derived from this source, have diminished considerably, 


whilst quartz-mining is more and more becoming a permanent 
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industry, the returns from that source being greater in the last 
three years than for a long period. 


The gold found in New South Wales is never absolutely pure, Sie rte 
always containing traces of other metals, such as copper, iron, Specific gravity. 
and bismuth, and often a fair percentage of silver. To the 
presence of the latter its light-yellow colour is due. New South 
Wales gold is generally lighter in colour than Victorian gold, 
but of a deeper yellow than that found in the fields of Southern 


Queensland ; its specific gravity averages about 17°. 


The authority to dig for gold costs only 10s. a year, and entitles Authority to dig. 
its possessor not only to take up ground for mining, but also to 
occupy, in a mining township, a } acre, or, outside a town, 1 acre 
of land for a business site. 


In 1890, 1,263 applications were made for auriferous land, com- Extent of mining 
prising an area of 10,255 acres. ‘The steam-engines employed in — 
quartz-mining numbered 143, with an aggregate of 1,969 horse- 
power. ‘There were also 58 crushing-machines, and 688 stamp- 
heads. In alluvial gold and tin mining there were employed 26 
steam-engines, whose aggregate horse-power equalled 351. The 
value of the machinery employed in gold-mining is estimated at 
£459,246. During the year 1890 the number of persons more 
or less regularly employed, in various parts of the Colony, in 
gold-mining was 12,589, of whom 11,882 were Europeans and 707 
Chinese. There were 6,285 persons engaged in quartz-mining, and 
6,304 in the alluvial diggings. 


The quantity of gold, the produce of New South Wales, Gold sent to 
2 . ? z Sydney Mint. 
received at the Sydney Mint for coinage during 1890 amounted 
to 119,564 oz., of the gross value of £435,983, the average price 
being £3 12s. 11d. per ounce. 


The figures for 1890 show an increase of 5,078 oz. when Coinage of gold 
in Sydney. 


compared with those of the previous year, which is very satis 
factory on the whole. It must always be borne in mind that 
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the results of quartz-mining are, in few cases, immediately seen. 
Much patient labour and the expenditure of a large amount of 
capital must take place before payable gold is obtained, and the 
leases taken up two years ago are only now beginning to show a 
return for the time, labour, and money which have been bestowed 
upon them. The average weight of gold obtained by each miner 
in 1890 was 10 oz. 3 dwt., valued at £36 1ls. 3d. It must not 
be supposed, however, that these men were employed during the 
whole year for so small a wage. Many of the miners follow other 
pursuits during a portion of the year; besides which, there were 
several new fields, from which as yet very little returns have been 


made, and a large number of men were engaged in prospecting. 


The following table shows the average yield of gold obtained 


from certain parcels of quartz crushed in several of the mining 




















districts :— 
District. Quantity. Average per ton] Yield of Gold. 
Tons cwt. qr. oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. 
Bathurat .un.....ccccccscesneses 8,428 0 0 0 618 2,855 6 11 
Tambaroora and Turon...... 2,502 0 0 010 9 1,298 5 0O 
PM RIBT yo. aco cosece crest ieee 3,768 0 0O 018 5 3,579 0 0 
BO HOW oeec ces scasoes scence 1,730 11 0. 017 16 1,538 018 
Adelong and Tumut ......... 12,321 0 0O 0 8 12 5,253 12 14 
Peel and Uralla ...... ....0<.. 13,810 0 0O I 6 2 18,150 14 0 
Hunter and Macleay......... 415 0 O 1 113 447 4 0 
Clarence and Richmond ... 282 10 0 | ae ey 380 13 9 
SOHNE a tesa cae 2,522 0 0 0 13 12 1,704 2 9 
RIN ec case tans 1,023 0 0 0 13 19 704 10 O 


46,802 1 0O 015 8 35,911 8 13 














a 


Owing to the reluctance shown by miners to disclose the result 
of their labours, it has been found possible to obtain a return of 
the treatment of alluvium in 1890 only from the Lachlan district. 
The yield, though good, is not so high as the average for 1889, 
though there is nothing to show whether the figures here given 
indicate the general average of the Colony or not. The statement 


embraces such a very small proportion of the total quantity treated, 
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as to be of comparatively little value for statistical purposes, and 


is only given because fuller details are wanting :— 





—— —— — 





District. Quantity. Average per ton. Yield of Gold. 


Tons. oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. 
EGU Orc cs riecies en ccs sess: 11,761 0 91l1 5,717 10 O 








The number of fatal accidents in gold-mines during 1890 was Accidents in gold 
not quite so large as in the previous year. Five men lost their” 
lives in auriferous quartz-mining, two in alluvial workings, and 
nine were injured in quartz-mines. 

From the date of the first discovery of payable gold, in 1851, total production 
to the end of the year 1890, the quantity of gold produced in the Heat 
Australasian colonies represents a total value of £341,906,358, 
extracted in the short space of forty years. The share of each 
colony in the production of this wealth is given hereunder :— 

Production of Gold in Australia to end of 1890. 


a 7 : —$_— —— ——————————— —$———_$_—————— 


| Proportion 

Colony. Value. raised in each 
Colony. 

| £ per cent. 

Wew South Wales .........sescsccceeee 38,075,172 11°14 
WialiGhiles <- fcrcer oan yous mene se | 227,357,436 66°50 
GINIGENEIBDG ..s50.ccsceceasccecsssssoesees 26,034,662 7°61 
Bouth Australia ......cececccccee.os as 1,169,768 0°34 
Western AVatralid ..o.sccsaccercaceces 605,535 0°18 
gS TT rit C1. PURER RP sr NRA IrCC CYS 2,238,156 065 
ears RI Oa eine eiecesnapeaee 46,425,629 13°58 
Australasia ........... eee 341,906, 358 100-00 





By far the largest proportion of this amount was produced by 
the Colony of Victoria, amounting in fact to two-thirds of the 
whole. New Zealand is the next largest producer, New South 


Wales coming third. 





So 
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Stlver.—Up to the year 1882 the quantity of silver raised in 
New South Wales was very small, but in that and the following 
years extensive discoveries of this metal, associated principally 
with lead and copper ore, were made in various parts of the 
Colony, notably at Boorook, in the New England district, and, 
later on, at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, and at Silverton, on the 
Barrier Range, in the western district. Unfortunately smelting 
operations in the latter district were retarded, owing to the serious 
drought which prevailed during the two years following the dis- 
covery of the lodes. In 1883 and 1884, however, the principal 
difficulties were surmounted ; smelting furnaces were erected on 
the most modern principle, both at Sunny Corner and at Silver- 
ton, and extensive shipments of the metal were made. 


The field of Silverton has since proved to be of immense value. 
Discoveries have been made along the Barrier Range at Broken 
Fill, Umberumberka, The Pinnacle, and many other points ; 
and the fame of the Silverton mines has spread over the whole 
world. The yield of minerals in this district in 1890 showed a 
total value of £2,785,398, while the machinery employed is 
valued at £406,885. 


The argentiferous lead ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken 
Hill districts of New South Wales have, more than any other, 
attracted attention. This rich silver-field, which was discovered 
in 1885 by Charles Rasp, a boundary-rider on Mount Gipps Run, 
extends over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed 
into one of the principal mining centres of the world. It is 
situated beyond the river Darling, and on the confines of the 
neighbouring Colony of South Australia. In the Barrier Range 
district the lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists, 
intruded by granite, porphyry, and diorite, and traversed by 
numerous quartz-reefs, some of which are gold-bearing. The 


Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered. It varies in 
width from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several 
miles, the country having been taken up all along the line of the 
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lode, and subdivided into numerous leases, held by mining com- 


panies and syndicates. 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier prone Yi 
position. ‘They have erected on their lease a complete smelting Company.’ 
plant on the latest and most approved principles, and have enlisted 
the services of competent managers, whose experience has been 
gained in the celebrated silver-mining centres of the United States. 

From the commencement of mining operations in 1885 to the 
beginning of June, 1891,the Company treated 656,000 tons of silver 
and silver lead ores, producing 25,750,000 oz. of silver and 107,038 
tons of lead, valued in the London market at £5,913,292. They 
have paid dividends to the amount of £2,728,000, and bonuses 
amounting to £592,000, besides the nominal value of shares 
from the several ‘ Blocks,” amounting to about £1,744,000, or a 
total return from the mine of £5,064,000. The sum spent in the 
erection and construction of plant, from the opening of the pro- 
perty, was £382,429. During the year 2,545 men were employed, 
of whom 1,412 were engaged under ground. The mine wage- 
sheet for the half-year ended on June 30, 1891, was £117,696, 
and smelting wages and salaries came to £43,165. The gross 
profit for the half-year was £625,948. 
Besides the mines at Broken Hill, there are very valuable silverton ana 
i we 3 R - a Thackaringa, 
workings at Silverton and Thackaringa in the same district ; the : 
value of silver and ore exported during 1890 from the Barrier 
country, was silver lead bullion, £1,844,262, and silver lead ore, 
£774,500, making a total value of over two millions and a half. 
As a natural consequence of the success of these mines, numbers 
of miners were attracted to the district, and the population, 
which in 1883 consisted of only a few station hands, had risen 
to an estimated total of 25,500 souls at the end of 1890. The 
proximity of Silverton and the Barrier district to the Colony of 
South Australia could not fail to attract the attention of the 
business people at Adelaide, who were not slow to realise the 
advantages which they would obtain by attracting towards their 
F 
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capital the traffic of a region of such immense wealth. The railway 
system of South Australia was immediately extended to the border, 
and in the Colony of New South Wales a tramway was laid down, 
thus connecting the town of Silverton, and the mines of Broken 
Hill, with the railway to Adelaide and Port Pirie, in the latter 
instance reducing the land carriage by some 70 to 80 miles. 

The success of the Barrier Ranges Mines gave rise throughout 
New South Wales to a veritable silver fever, and parties of miners 
were soon abroad in all directions searching for the precious mineral. 
Their energy was in many instances rewarded by the discovery of 
payable lodes. Thus at Lewis Ponds, Tuena, Mount Costigan, and 
many other places between Goulburn and Orange, huge deposits of 
silver-bearing ore have been discovered. 

The Sunny Corner Company, which had paid handsome dividends 
in 1886, and yielded £160,000 worth of silver, suffered a temporary 
check in 1887, but has since recovered to some extent. In the 
Tumut and Monaro districts numerous argentiferous lodes were 
found, and great excitement was the consequence. ‘The discovery 
of silver lodes, said to be of great richness, at White Rock, near 
Fairfield, in the New England district, followed by that of auri- 
ferous and argentiferous deposits in the neighbourhood, brought 
up the excitement to fever heat, and considerable sums of money 
were asked for these mines, which were offered to the public at 
prices that may, without exaggeration, be termed fabulous. The 
closing months of 1887, and the early part of 1888, witnessed all 
over Australia an extravagant silver mania, which has since con- 
siderably subsided, to the detriment of many who were induced to 
invest their capital in speculative properties. Numerous com- 
panies were formed, whose shares, notwithstanding the fact that 
work had not in many instances been carried out beyond the initia- 


tory and prospecting stage, became a medium of speculation which 
could not but end in disaster. But this refers principally to un- 
developed mines, and properties whose value it is difficult to ascer. 
tain. Old and fairly established mines continued to prosper, not- 
withstanding the depression in the share market, and the result 
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was a very large increase in the production of silver and silver 
ores in New South Wales. In most cases great difficulty is 
experienced in reducing refractory ores, and it is found more 
profitable to ship the ore to the Continent of Europe in a concen- 
trated state, which fact explains the anomaly exhibited by the 
figures showing the value of silver produced in 1887, 1888, 1889, 
and 1890, as compared with the production of 1886. 


The quantity and value of silver and silver lead ore exported to 
the end of 1890 from New South Wales is shown in the following 
table :— 











Silver. Silver lead Ore. 
Year. Quantity. Miche 
Quantity. Value. Value. 
Ore. Metal. 

Up to 02. £ Tons cwt. | Tons cwt. £ £ 
1881 726,779 178,405 AOL O ce ees cares 5,025 183,430 
1882 88,618 9,024 ys UTE seaasaacic 360 9,384 
1883 77,065 16,488 pe ee AG OO 2,075 18,563 
1884 93,660 19,780 Bk cy Gag: be EO Pare yey 241,940 261,720 
1885 794,174 159,187 2,095 16 1909 8 107,626 266,813 
1886 1,015,433 197,544 ES08 Faas |S ae ccers erste 294,485 { 492,029 
1887 177,308 82,458 | 12,629 3] ........ 541,952 574,410 
1888 375,064 66,668 | 11,739 7 | 18,102 65 | 1,075,737 1,142,405 
1889 416,895 72,001 | 46,965 9 | 84,579 17 | 1,899,197 1,971,198 
1890 496,553 95,410 | 89,715 15 | 41,819 18 | 2,667,144 2,762,554 

TOL. 5) 000 4,211,549 846,965 (177,358 19 | 94,192 8 | 6,835,541 | 7,682,506 





It will be seen that the production of silver has, during the past 
few years, considerably increased, until that of last year exceeded 
the largest annual production of gold, even in the palmiest days 
of the diggings. Since the important discoveries of silver deposits 
were made sufficient time has hardly elapsed to enable all the 
principal mines to be properly developed; and it may be confidently 
expected that, as new deposits are opened, and the mines first 
discovered are brought into full working order, the exports of this 


metal will rapidly increase. The number of miners engaged in 
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silver and lead mines in 1890 was 6,044, and the average value 


of mineral won, per miner engaged, amounted to £457 1s. 5d. 


The total number of accidents which took place in the silver- 
mines of New South Wales during the course of the year 1890 
was only twenty-one, nine persons losing their lives, and twelve 
others being injured. Such a small proportion of casualties when 
compared to the number of persons engaged in silver-mining, 
where the elements of danger are great, must be taken as reflecting 


considerable credit on the management of the mines. 


Tin.—This mineral occurs principally in the granite and basaltic 
country in the extreme north of the Colony, near Tenterfield and 
Vegetable Creek (now called Emmaville), and in other districts of 
New England. Tin has also been discovered in the Barrier Ranges, 
at Poolamacca ; near Bombala, in the Monaro district, and in the 
Valley of the Lachlan, but none of these deposits have as yet 
been worked to any extent. The deposits occur in the shape of 
stream and lode tin, and are worked by European and Chinese 
miners. Although this mineral was discovered by the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke as far back as the year 1853 the opening of the tin-fields 
of New South Wales only took place in the year 1872, and since 
that date, to the year 1882, the output from the mines, and the 
export of tin, increased in a remarkable ratio, as illustrated in the 
following statement :— 


Vane Ingots and Ore. 


Value. 
1S7O tol S1Gaeeseet ee eee En ETE £1,032,483 
1 RY ff Ape COREE OORC BESO RC rR EC eConer MOC OCr CCT er re 248, 906 
1X. fc aS Oe NEES DR SOAAL ree eer etree sty: 214,613 
VOTO Mec c soccer etek scene uisew cece acocenucuee cates vl 256,732 
BO re tecrccc chor aaenic ace ee cee crete ocees 354,252 
LSSion.s. BECO RCE DC CHOL LOCC ICOT Ey AOR OOO ERC or 568,795 
TSR eee eae 541,413 
BBO eer cre oo cere eee cata Cardo enteeecetieee econ 448,887 
MBBS ee wor cavcocccusecccnneecctact cece eercociocsenccten’ 281,188 
Ie 3 COOSA A CRCRCRC ORCC ERO COC etcc ee eee 308,760 
BOG ces ce recone detenascieconteens coeceacutneareter nee 277,545 
| ty Sc SOR SRS E EE OCC TOC EEOC OCeL OEE MPT? 311,889 
LBBB a rccerccttcsecei cos cecues coas ecevivither tetas 309,510 
SOO Dror crt nner es eecenedee eer e ashi rie oe takes 207,670 
DOO ie aiccaa tan eee cena c ote cetcondersac iat tens eed es 179,057 


TOC icreccrnty testes ss £5,541, 700 





TIN FIELDS. 


Tin has, it will be seen, contributed in a very considerable 
degree to the general development of the natural wealth of the 
Colony, and in point of value its aggregate production stands in 
the third place next to gold and coal; for the years 1881-82 its 
yearly production was even in excess of that of gold. The pro- 
duction of this metal is now one of the settled industries of the 
country, and, as the supply is practically unlimited, the quantity 
raised depends almost entirely upon the price realised. The 
figures given, though differing from those published by the 


Department of Mines, are correct. 


In 1881, when the tin-mining industry was at its greatest 
height and prosperity, the value of the mineral exported had in- 
creased to £568,795 from £249,779 in 1876. In 1882 the production 
of the former year was nearly maintained, but after that time, 
owing to protracted dry seasons, which in many cases prevented 
mining operations, combined with the comparatively low price 
which the metal brought, the value of the output decreased 
considerably. Since then, however, the principal causes of the 
falling-off in value having been removed, a more satisfactory 
price induced a revival. The value of the tin produced in 1890, 
it will be seen, was less than that of any year recorded in the 
table. The decrease was largely owing to the fact of the shallow 
deposits of stream tin being to a great extent exhausted, while the 
deep deposits and the tin lodes have as yet scarcely been touched. 
Nearly all the tin hitherto produced has been from alluvial 
deposits. The principal lode worked up to present time is the 
Ottery Mine, near Emmaville. For a period of some months in 
1887 the tin market was controlled by a French syndicate, and 
the price of the metal, which was quoted at £116 per ton in 
January, 1887, ran up to £166 at the end of the year, fluctuating 
between the latter price and £170, until February, 1888, when the 
syndicate, unable to hold any longer, collapsed, and the metal fel. 


rapidly to nearly as low a level as it ever reached within the last 


twenty years. During the latter months of 1888 the tin market 
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again improved, and the price obtained during that year attained an 
average even above that of 1887, though lower prices ruled in 
1889. In June, 1891, Australian tin was quoted in the London 
market at £94 5s. per ton, at which figure the rich deposits of 
New England and the western districts should, if worked on 
economical principles, handsomely reward industrious proprietors. 
Within the nineteen years that have elapsed since the opening of 
the tin-fields the value of the tin exported from New South Wales 
amounted to £5,541,700. 


In the alluvial tin-fields of Tingha and Emmaville the number of 
Chinese engaged in this industry greatly exceeded the Europeans. 
In 1890 the Chinese numbered 1,050, whilst the Europeans 
working alluvial tin drifts numbered only 800. The total 
number of miners employed in tin mining in the New England 
district in 1890 was 2,345. No accidents occurred in tin mines 
in 1890. 


Copper.—The principal deposits of this mineral are found in the 
central part of the Colony, between the Macquarie, the Bogan, and 
the Darling Rivers. Deposits have also been found in the New 
England and Southern district, as well as at Broken Hill, showing 
that the mineral is widely diffused throughout the Colony. The 
very low price of copper within the last few years has deterred 
many from embarking in operations which showed every promise of 
success, and some of the mines which had been worked for many 
years were closed. Still, in spite of the low price of the metal, 
there is little doubt that, with the adoption of the more modern 
methods of smelting, such as are now in almost general use in the 
principal centres of copper production—in Spain, France, England, 
the United States, and Chili—the rich mines of New South Wales 
could be made to show handsome results. Another difficulty, 
common to other branches of the mining industry, lies in the great 


distance of some of the chief copper-mines from the port of ship- 


ment, and the consequent large cost of land-carriage. 
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The prospect of an improvement in the price of this metal did Price of copper, 
not appear very encouraging at the opening of the season of 1887, 
and the English quotations continued to exhibit a tendency to 
maintain the low prices ruling in 1887, and even to further decrease ; 
but towards the middle of that year a French syndicate entered 
into arrangements with the principal producers of copper, and 
succeeded in controlling the market for this metal. The prices, 
in consequence, rose to a.much more satisfactory level. The 
operations of the syndicate, however, were of only short duration, 
and, owing to the large accumulation of unsaleable stock, prices 
fell unprecedently low. In 1872 copper realized as much as £108 
per ton, whilst in December, 1886, the lowest price on record was 
touched, and only £38 7s. 6d. could be obtained for Chili bars. 
During the years 1884-1886, the price of the metal fluctuated 
hetween £58 7s. 6d., the highest quotation for January, 1884, and 
£38 7s. 6d., the lowest for December, 1886, the average prices for 
each of the successive years showing the following unsatisfactory 
state of the market :— 


28. ed 

wp worame £0 (G84 casos. esas ccseeee eee 54.7 6 
a PSOD fe cette tetera eer ceaes 44 0 0 

3 EGSO. ir ceseecers aac sevetsesenes 40 5 0 


At the end of 1887, however, copper had risen to £74 per Operations of 
ton, and in August, 1888, it was selling at £81 5s. per ton, a price Syndicate: 
which is certainly satisfactory, and much nearer the statistical 
value of the metal than the prices realised during the three years 
above quoted. The operations of the French syndicate raised the 
price of copper but for a comparatively short period, and when, 
eventually, its failure took place, it had the effect of causing the 
abrupt cessation of the contracts entered into with some of the 
principal colonial mines. The average price for copper sold in 
Sydney by independent companies reached £71 7s. for the year 


1888, thus accounting for the enhanced estimated value of the total 
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export of this metal during that year. The copper market in 
Europe has remained much disturbed since the failure above 
alluded to. In June, 1891, copper was quoted in London at £52 
per ton, cash quotation. 


With a reduction in the cost of production and of carriage the 
copper lodes of New South Wales, which contain ores of a very 
much higher percentage than those of many well-known mines 
worked at a profit in other parts of the world, should return 
satisfactory results, notwithstanding the position of affairs at the 
present time. | 

The more important mines are those of Cobar and Nymagee 
situated in the Central Division, and within 80 miles of each 
other. ‘The former employed over 500 men and boys, but is now 
idle ; the deepest shaft is 566 feet, and the width of the lode from 
2 to 50 feet. From the date of the commencement of operations 
in 1876, that company treated 205,005 tons of ore, giving a return 
equal to 22,943 tons of refined metal, an average production of 
11:2 per cent. of copper per ton of ore, and the sum of: £154,000 
has been paid in dividends to the shareholders. Nymagee employs 
a complement of 250 persons, and its ores contain an average 
proportion of copper equal to 11°42 per cent. Since its formation, 
in 1883, this mine has paid large dividends. The yield for 1890 
of this mine was 7,865 tons of sulphide ore, which when melted 
yielded 794 tons of copper, valued at £43,868. The refined 
Nymagee copper is superior to that of Cobar, and commands a 
higher price in the market. A depth of 734 feet has been reached 
in sinking through the lode. The New Mount Hope and the 
Great Central copper-mines are also said to be rich in payable 
ores. ‘The first mentioned employed 56 men and 6 boys in 1889, 
and raised 1,143 tons of ore, equal to 318 tons of copper, valued 
at £15,900. The total yield of the Cobar district during 1890 
is estimated at 1,162 tons of copper, valued at £62,268. The 
Burraga Mine yielded during 1889, 476 tons of copper, valued at 
£36,625; and during 1890, 420 tons, worth £24,150. The 
deepest shaft is 300 feet, and the lode is said to be 15 feet wide. 








It only requires a small advance in the price of the metal to cause 


great activity in the copper-mines of New South Wales.. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of copper, Produce of 
: copper. 
the produce of the Colony, exported during each year, from 1859 


to 1899. The figures, though different from those in the Annual 


Report of the Mines Department, are correct :— 











-—_— —— a 





Year. Ingots and Ore-— Value. Year. | Ingots and Ore—Value. 
| 
; a 
1859 to 1876. | 408,071 1884 362,287 
1877 | 127,396 1885 170,993 
1878 | 209,030 186 | 122,990 
1879 | 210,623 1887 115,444 
1880 268,700 1888 247,304 
1881 257,884 1889 122,444 
1882 182,473 1890 84,107 
1883 472,982 Total ........ £3,362,728 


The total number of miners engaged in copper-mining in 1890 
was 702. There were no accidents recorded in copper-mines 


during the year. 


Iron.—Iron is widely diffused throughout the Colony of New !. 
South Wales, and occurs principally in the form of magnetite, 
brown hematite or goethite, limonite, and bog iron. Deposits of 
chrome iron are also found. Magnetite is the richest of all the ores Maximum rich 
of iron, sometimes containing a little over 72 per cent. of available ores of iron. 
metallic iron, though it is not often found reaching this very high per- 


centage. These ores are widely distributed throughout the Colony. 


The results of a number of analyses made from deposits at Brown’s Seine CLS 
netite Irom 


Creek, in the County of Bathurst, and at Wallerawang, where Wallerawang 


veins were opened out a few years ago, show that the samples of 
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ore yielded from 40°89 to 56°85 per cent. of metallic iron. At 
Wallerawang a variety of garnet, containiug a large percentage 
of metal, occurs in conjunction with the ore in the veins, which is 
described as ‘extremely well adapted for reduction in the blast 
furnace.” Brown hematite or goethite occurs in very extensive 
deposits in the Blue Mountain Ranges, the principal centres, so 
far explored, being situated at Mittagong, Picton, and Berrima, 
at Lithgow Valley, Wallerawang, and in the Rylstone and Mudgee 
Districts. The result of a number of analyses of this kind of ore 
denotes that it is very rich in metallic iron, containing a per- 
centage of 42:69 to 64:48 per cent., and in the majority of cases 
over 55 per cent. of metal. A sample of hematite from the Mait- 
land district contained 60°83 per cent of metallic iron. The value 
of these deposits is enhanced by their almost invariable occurrence 
in proximity to limestone and coal-beds. It is fortunate, also, 
that the main lines of railway pass through the regions where 
the deposits are most easily worked. 


Limonite—a variety of brown hematite—principally occurs 
at Lithgow, Eskbank, and Bowenfels in the Blue Mountains, 
in several parts of the Hunter River coal-field, and at Bulli in 
the Illawarra district. This ore is usually found very rich 
in metal, and contains an average of over 50 per cent. of 
iron, while the English clay bands, which are mostly carbonates, 
only contain about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It occurs 
in lenticular layers of no great extent, in the Coal Measures. Dog 
Iron Ore, which is impure limonite, is principally found at Mitta- 
gong; and assays of this ore gave a percentage of metal equal to 
an average of over 45 per cent. 


No other colony of the group possesses deposits of iron ore 
approaching in extent or richness those of New South Wales ; it 
is therefore possible that at some future time this Colony will 
become the great seat of the iron industry of Australia. As 


illustrating the present extent of the supply required, the following 


table has been compiled ; the figures given include the values of all 
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description of iron, machinery, or iron manufactures, except 
cutlery and implements, to end of 1889 :— 


Value of Iron and Iron Manufactures imported into the various 


Colonies. 
a Total for 
Colony. 1886. 1887 1888. 1889. Four Years. 
£ & £ £ £ 


New South Wales| 1,465,401 | 1,221,332 | 2,041,021 | 2,141,857 | 6,869,611 
Victoria .......000- 1,147,863 | 1,374,859 | 1,902,946 | 2,392,768 | 6,818,436 
Queensland ...... 645,285 | 568,403 | 918,829| 746,877 | 2,879,394 
South Australia... 307,783 | 345,707 | 475,657 | 319,291 | 1,448,438 























Tasmania ......... 245,516 193,598 203, 228 227,870 870,212 
New Zealand...... 861,928 873,060 697,784 901,801 | 3,334,573 
Totals ......... 4,673,776 | 4,576,959 | 6,239,465 | 6,730,464 | 22,220,664 








The average yearly import for the four years covered by the 
above statement amounts to £1,717,405 for New South Wales, 
and £5,555,166 for Australasia; and the quantity of pig iron 
required to produce the material represented by these values was 
approximately 150,000 tons and 480,000 tons per annum, for New 
South Wales and the whole group of colonies respectively. Ina 
report, dated January, 1891, by Mr. C. 8S. Wilkinson, Government 
Geologist, on some of the iron ore deposits of the Colony where 
they occur convenient to coal and limestone, it is stated that they 
contain in sight 12,944,000 tons of ore, estimated to yield 
5,853,000 tons of metallic iron. 


The only works for the manufacture of iron from the ore are Iron manufac- 


; : s tories in N. 8. 
situated at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where the metal treated is red Wales. 


siliceous ore, averaging 22 per cent., and brown hematite, yielding 


50 per cent. metalliciron. Abundance of coal and limestone are 
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found in the neighbourhood. This establishment, however, has 
for some time abandoned the manufacture of pig iron, for which 
it was originally built. The principal work now carried on is the 
rerolling of old rails, the manufacture of iron bars, rods, and 
nails, and of ordinary castings. A successful attempt has been 
made at Mittagong to make gas-pipes, &c., from iron smelted from 
the ore, and taken direct to the mould, without first making it into 
pig iron. Some years ago the iron smelting works at Fitzroy, 
Mittagong, were established, but after producing a considerable 


o) 


quantity of pig-iron the operations were discontinued. 


Chromite is found in the northern portion of New South Wales, 
in the Clarence and Tamworth districts, and also near Young. 
It is usually associated with serpentine, but so far very little has 


been done to develop these valuable deposits. 


Antimony.—Deposits of antimony occur in the Colony in 
various places, chiefly in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone 
districts. The principal centre of this industry is at Hillgrove, 
near Armidale, where the Eleanor Mine, one of the richest in the 
Colony, is situated. The ore is also worked for gold. The results 
of a number of analyses, made by the authorities of the Geologi- 
cal Museum, show a per centage of metal ranging from 39°90 to 
69:97 per cent. of metal ; but notwithstanding these encouraging 
assays the price of this metal has not been sufficiently high to 
tempt Colonial producers. A considerable quantity of antimony 
was raised some years ago at the Carangula mines, in the Macleay 
district. Lodes have been opened and partly worked near Nam- 
bucca, Drake, Gulgong, aud Razorback. Up to the end of 1890 
the value of antimony (metal and ore) exported from the Colony 
was £93,741. As soon as a practicable method of separating the 
gold from the antimony ores is introduced, it is expected the 


output will be largely increased. 


Manganese.—Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered 


during the past few years in various parts of New South Wales. 





BISMUTH AND OTHER METALS. 
Pyrolusite, in the form of black oxide and manganese dioxide, 
occurs principally in the Bathurst districts and Bendemeer. Some 
of the specimens analysed have yielded a very high percentage of 
metal, but the demand for manganese in the Colony is very 
trifling, 


tories spring up requiring the metal, the rich deposits of this 


and until a foreign market is found, or local manufac- 


ore will remain comparatively untouched. The ore is found 
extensively in conjunction with iron in coal and limestone country, 


and often contains a small percentage of cobalt. 


Bismuth is found associated with molybdenum and gold, in 
quartz-veins in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, whence the 
quantity raised has been chiefly obtained. »The principal mine 
is at Kingsgate, where this mineral occurs in a granitic formation, 
associated with molybdenum, mispickel, and tin. This mine was 
closed at the end of 1889, there being no demand for the mineral. 
The largest mass of native bismuth yet discovered in New South 
Wales weighed more than 301b,. The value of metal exported up 
to the end of 1890 was £36,142. Deposits of Cobalt have been 
found at Bungonia, and near Carcoar, but the market for this 
metal is small, and no attempt has yet been made to produce it 


on any large scale. 


Mercury in the form of Cinnabar has been discovered on the 
Cudgegong River, near Rylestone, and it also occurs at Bingara 
and Solferino, but the deposits have not been much worked. In all 


cases it was associated with gold and other minerals. 


Platinum and the allied compound metal Jridosmine have been 
found in New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, 
the latter occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. 
It is believed, however, that the beach deposits at Ballina and 
other places on the northern coast could be profitably worked for 


platinum. ‘This metal has also been discovered in the Parkes 


district, and in lodes near Broken Hill, and Orange. 
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Graphite has been discovered at Undercliff, in the New England 
district, from a lode 6 ft. wide. It is of inferior quality. 


Another of the noble metals, Zelluriwm, has been discovered at 
Bingara and other parts of the northern districts, though at 
present only in such minute quantities as would not repay the 
cost of working. It has been found at Captain’s Flat, in associa- 


tion with bismuth. 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 

Coal.—The carboniferous formations extend over a consider- 
able portion of the colony, and workable coal-seams have been 
discovered in many places. At present, however, the coal-mining 
industry is confined to those centres, which, from their close prox- 
imity to ports of shipment, or to the railway lines, afford ready 


means for the disposal of the commodity when raised. 


Coal was first discovered in the Colony in the year 1797 near 
Mount Keira, in the Illawarra district, by a man named Clark, 
who was supercargo of the “Sydney Cove,” and had been wrecked 
upon the coast. Later in the same year Lieutenant Shortland 
discovered the River Hunter, with the coal-beds situated near its 
mouth. In 1826 the Australian Agricultural Company obtained 
a grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, together with the sole right, 
conferred upon them by charter, of working the coal-seams which 
were known to exist in the Newcastle district. Several mines were 
opened up, and profitably worked for a number of years; but it 
was not until the expiration, in 1847, of the monopoly enjoyed 
by the company, that the coal-mining industry showed signs of 


extensive development. 


In the year named the yearly output of coal had only reached 
the total of 40,732 tons, of the value of £13,750. Six years 
afterwards the production had been doubled, and the output of 


this mineral has rapidly increased, year by year, until coal-mining 
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has now become one of the staple industries of the Colony. New- 
castle is singularly well fitted by situation to become the port of 
supply for all the countries of the southern seas. Every week 
coal-laden vessels leave its wharves, not only for the Australian 
colonies, but for China, India, the Pacific Slope of North and South 
America, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and other lands. 
Every provision has been made by the Government for shipping 
coal, and over two miles of wharves, furnished with cranes and 
shoots capable of loading 16,200 tons per day, line its shores. The 
markets of the Colonies are also supplied with quantities of 
excellent coal from the seams worked in the Illawarra district. 
From the 40,732 tons extracted in 1847 under the monopoly of pend eneay 

the Australian Agricultural Company, the quantity raised under 
public competition and enterprise had in 1889 expanded to the 
large figure of 3,655,632 tons, valued at £1,632,849. The output 
for 1890, however, showed a decrease of 594,756 tons, valued at 
£353,760. This serious decline was owing to the strike, which 
commenced in August, and lasted until November, causing the 
collieries to be closed for a considerable period. Up to the 
end of 1890 the total quantity of coal extracted from the New 
South Wales mines, from their opening in the earlier years of 
the century, amounted to 49,526,709 tons, valued at £23,891,629. 


The deposits found in the Blue Mountains, near the line of Mountain coal. 
railway which runs along their crest, at Katoomba, Lithgow, 
Wallerawang, and elsewhere, supply a portion of the requirements 
of the city, and other industrial centres in its neighbourhood, as 
well as part of the western district of the Colony. Coal is also 
mined at Berrima and other places in that district, whence a large 
quantity of the coal consumed in the southern districts of the Colony 
is obtained. The area over which coal is distributed is very great, Coal area, 
and has been computed at 23,950 square miles ; besides this it is 
known to underlie the Hawkesbury sandstone in and around 
Sydney, having been discovered at various places by boring. It 


has been found rear Liverpool at a depth of 2,600 feet. Coal 
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has also been found in the Clarence series, though it has not yet 
been worked commercially. Three seams were recently proved 
at Coraki,‘on the Richmond River. The quantity of coal in the 
coal measures down to a depth of 4,000 feet, and excluding seams 
less than 30 inches, is estimated by the Government Geologist 
at 78,198 million tons ;—this estimate allows for one-third loss 


in working. 


The number of coal-mines registered in New South Wales 
during 1890 was 94, as compared with 99 in the previous year. 
These gave employment to 10,469 persons, of whom 8,311 were 
employed underground, and 2,158 above ground. The average 
quantity of coal extracted per miner was 368 tons, as against 
an average of 438 tons for the previous year. In 1882 the 
weight per miner stood at 578 tons; but the yield has since 
gradually declined, and the average for 1890 was less than that 
of any of the preceding ten years, owing to the collieries standing 
idle for several months during the year on account of the general 


strike. 


Amount of Coal raised in New South Wales, and number of 
Coal-miners employed. 





Nihae | Nrmher | Quantity of coal raised. 








10 years. J 


Year ealsrodiin | ealesal | piceebernon Per len 
-_ and about | under- | Total. ep ene an oo 
Oe ase ground. | | mines. ground, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1881 4,098 3,419 1,769,597 431 517 
1882 4,587 3,649 2,109,282 459 578 
1883 5,481 4,407 2,521,537 460 | 572 
1884 6,227 5,050 2,749,109 441 544 
1885 7,097 5,627 2,878,864 405 511 
1886 7,847 6,346 2,830,175 360 446 
1887 7,998 6,539 2,922,497 365 447 
1888 9,301 7,622 3,203, 444 344 420 
1889 . 10,277 8,349 3,655,632 356 438 
1890 10,469 8,311 3,060,876 292 368 
Average for|/ 7333 | 5,932 | 2,770,101 | 377 467 


$e 
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The total weight of coal won in the Colony in 1890 was 
3,060,876 tons as against 3,655,632 tons in 1889; as shown in the 
previous table, being a decrease of 16:3 per cent. It is not satis- 
factory to note that in consequence of the strike the Colony lost 
the benefit arising from the hewing and handling of 594,756 tons 
of coal, in addition to the serious disturbance of trade which 
always follows these untoward events. One effect of the strike 
was to cause the development of the coal-mines of Japan, where 
coal, some of which is said to be as fine as any in the world, is 
produced at a price which seems likely to drive Australian coal 
entirely out of the Eastern market, and probably out of that of 
the Pacific also. 


From the preceding table it would appear that every miner 
working underground extracts annually an average of 467 tons, 
which, calculated at the mean price of coal at the pit’s mouth, is 
equivalent to £210 3s. This production is certainly very large, 
and compares favourably with the results exhibited by the 
principal coal-raising countries of the world, as will be evident 


from the following figures given by Mulhall :— 








Tons of coal Total value of 























come raised per /mouth per on, | CoM alse pet 

pet Fos Leer. 

New South Wales...... ....cccccessseees | 467 09 0/ 210 3 0 
Great Britain ....0.c.ccccssseseeeeees | 330 060 | 111 0 0 
emited: States..cc.csecaseeecr cee | 347 | 0 8 4 | 139 0 0O 
GISIMAN Ye wr sctece eet escec ee vereeree 336 | 0 5 3 78 0 0 
Branca eee ee 19 | 090] 88 0 0 
Mel PUM oak avec ees reac ech ee teers | 168 | 07 6 63 0 0 
AUStHIA.. ccesccscstesesse cesseees ssesvenee | 970 | 0501! 5700 


Effects of the 
late strike. 


Output per 
miner. 
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In the absence of information as to the average amount of 
wages paid to coal-miners in other countries an exact comparison 
is not possible, but it is abundantly clear, that whatever may be 
the drawbacks to a miner’s lot in the Australian Colonies in no 
other country is it so satisfactory. The foregoing table proves 
this, for on the improbable supposition that the miner everywhere 
receives in wages the same proportion of the value of the coal as 
in New South Wales, that is, about 40 per cent. of the selling 


price at the pit’s mouth, the average earnings in each country 




















would be :— 
oouney: Coal per | Wages per | “hiner per. 
annum, « 
tons, Sa. dl £ es da. 
New: South. Wales’... 00. c05..005.00. sovceveccees 467 0 3 7| 8313 5 
Groat: Britian ooo ccc ncccscceoneecnes Nees 3 330 0 2 &| 38 17 6 
iebtietl Grameen eet cco stn tcnsereaes 347 0 3 4/5716 8 
Qa MON sos cicns cen Corsa sa eecatis senna ssroee 336 0 2 1/;|35 0 0 
IOI ae acs eee as oe teens cnncn ea santas 196 03d 7.1% 2 € 
GUI reso ce aie eo slen See snrsetounnnen <sanmsnan 168 03 0|2 4 QO 
PSY Tg FPP OREN SSCS ne ae ECE RICE 270 0 2 0| 27 0 0 








NORTHERN DISTRICT. 


In the Northern or Hunter River District the number of 
collieries under official inspection in 1890 was 66, employing a 
complement of 7,874 persons, 6,345 of whom were miners and 
wheelers. The quantity of coal raised amounted to 2,120,046 tons, 
or 69°3 per cent. of the whole production of New South Wales, 
showing a decrease of 504,301 tons compared with the output of 
1889, caused by the strike. 


The table following shows the growth of the coal industry 
within the last ten years in the Hunter District. It will be 
seen that the quantity of mineral raised and the number of 


persons employed have steadily increased prior to 1890 :— 
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Northern District Coal-mines. 








Number of Quantity of coal raised, 





Number of 





persons : p Re 

ve he [SO 
| about mines. | ground. 

: tons. tons. tons. 
1881 3,234 9,744 |1,352,472| 418 492 
1882 3,475 2,830 | 1,569,517 452 554 
1883 4,184 3,436 | 1,899,700 454 552 
1884 4,735 3,927 | 2,055,343 434 523 
1885 5,380 4,400 | 2,113,373 393 480 
1886 6,133 5,044 | 2,178,116 355 432 
1887 6,287 5,217 | 2,243,792 356 430 
1888 6,873 5,736 | 2,067,042 300 360 
1889 7,559 6,216 | 2,624,347 347 422 
1890 7,874 6,345 | 2,120,046 269 304 


—_—_— a sindhamoen . - - emanation ati SSE 





SOUTHERN DIstTRICT. 


In the Southern Districts there were in 1890 fourteen collieries Coal-mining 
under official inspection, giving employment to 1,959 persons, of Districts. 
whom 1,434 were at work underground. These numbers exhibit 
a decrease of 106 persons employed in and about the mines, and 
164 underground workers over those so engaged in 1889. There 
is, moreover, a decrease of 103,974 tons in the production. The 
total quantity raised in 1888 was 796,806 tons, which was more 
than double the output of the previous year. This large increase 
was, no doubt, owing to the cessation of work in the northern 
mines for about three months during the strike. The yield of 
1889 was 701,572 tons. In 1890, however, the strike, which as 
already stated was sufficiently disastrous in the Northern district, 
was still more bitter and lasting in the South, the effect being the 


decrease in production just noted. 
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The history of coal production in this region may be gathered 
from the following table :— 


Southern District Coal-mines. 








wan heraealleNumbarior Quantity of coal raised. 




















Year. eri loved in eoierel Per poe Per person 
and about under- Total. popeyenen ane cron 
Se ground. ; mines. ground9 
tons. tons. tons. 
1881 654 499 253, 283 387 507 
1882 ' 878 633 342,126 389 540 
1883 998 736 389,419 390 529 
1884 1,097 820 419,942 382 512 
1885 1,348 918 453,728 | 336 494 
1886 1,298 947 370,830 286 390 
1887 1,313 982 376,658 287 383 
1888 1,676 1,244 796,806 475 640 
1889 2,065 1,598 701,572 339 439 
1890 1,959 1,434 597,598 305 417 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Coal-mining in In the Western Districts there were in 1890 a total of 14 
Western Dis- 
aricte, » collieries registered, giving employment to 636 persons, of whom 


532 were at work underground. From the subsequent table it will 
be seen, that, the output was in excess of all former years during the 
decade, not even excepting 1888, when the demand for Western coal 
was larger than usual, owing to the scarcity caused by the strike in 
the Northern Collieries. The average quantity of coal raised per 
miner is much greater in the Western collieries than elsewhere in 
the Colony. This is due to a variety of causes, but chiefly to the 
greater thickness of the seams and the more brittle character 
of the coal, and to the circumstance that the coal-beds are almost 
horizontal and generally at small depths; in some cases the 
mouths of the pits are on a level with the surface of the ground. 
The facility for working coal is therefore much greater in these 
mines than in those at Newcastle. But though the out-put is 
greater per miner than in the other coal regions, the price for 


hewing is lower, so that the earnings of the individual miner do 


not differ greatly wherever the mine is situated. 
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The following table shows the growth of coal production in the Coal production 
Western region during the last ten years. The progress has been Districts. 
very regular and in keeping with the advance of settlement in the 
portion of the colony extending from the Blue Mountains to the 
Darling, in which the Western collieries have a monopoly of the 
coal trade. Situated as these mines are in close proximity to the 
principal iron-fields of New South Wales, their future prospects 
will be greatly assured should the manufacture of iron from the 


ore become an established industry in this part of the Colony :— 


Western District Coal-mines. 











| 
| | Quantity of Coal raised. 
| N Slade PR COL a Co 
Year. | employed in = slowed Bern ernod Parcaron 
| and about ; employed in ce 
+ Eine underground. Total. df mployed 
| idines. . = won ‘underground. 
ee ee OEE |v eee ee | ES ee ee. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1881 210 176 163,842 780 930 
1882 234 186 197,639 844. 1,062 
1883 299 235 232,418 fight 989 
1884 395 303 273,824 693 904 
1885 369 ' 309 311,763 845 1,009 
1886 416 355 281,229 676 792 
1887 398 340 302, 137 759 888 
1888 752 642 339,594 451 529 
1889 653 535 329,713 505 616 
1890 636 532 343, 232 540 645 


Accidents in coal-mines were, fortunately, less frequent in Accidents in 
1890 than in the preceding year, and far less than those of 1887, Coins 
when the loss of life was especially large, owing to the disastrous 
explosion in the Bulli Mine, whereby eighty-one persons lost their 
lives, In England, during 1889, the latest year for which returns 
are available, there were 1,064 lives lost in the coal-mines, or 1°89 of 
every thousand persons employed, or at the rate of 166,234 tons of 
coal raised for every life lost. The number of accidents, with the 
proportion of miners to each fatal and non-fatal case, in New 


South Wales, is given herewith, as well as the quantity of coal 


raised to each life lost, 
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Accidents in Coa! Mines. 


Number of miners em-| Number of tons of coal 











| Accidents. ployed to each person. raised to each person. 
Year. ee ee 

Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured, Killed. 
1882 33 12 139 382 63,917 175,773 
1883 34 15 161 365 74,160 168,102 
1884 34 14 183 445 80,858 196,364 
1885 40 ll 177 645 71,971 261,714 
1886 43 29 182 270 65,818 97,592 
1887 45 94. 178 85 64,944 31,095 
1888 43 15 216 620 74,500 213,563 
1889 57 41 180 251 64, 134 89,162 
1890 36 13 291 805 85,024 235, 452 


Owing to the number of lives lost at Bulli in 1887 the average 
for this Colony appears considerably higher than for Great Britain, 
although the circumstances surrounding mining in New South 
Wales would warrant the expectation of a much lighter average. 


The following table shows the value of coal raised in the Colony 
from the earliest times. It will be seen that the total value to 
the close of 1890 was £23,891,629 :— 


Coal raised in the Colony, and average price per Ton. 








Year. Quantity. Average per ton. Value. 
Prior to Tons. | Sin: F 
1829 50,000 10. O 25,000 
1829 780 10 1 394 
1830 4,000 9 0 1,800 
1831 5,000 8 0 2,000 
1832 7,143 | 7 0 2,502 
1833 6,812 7 7 2,575 
1834. 8,490 8 10 3,750 
1835 12,392 8 10 5,483 
1836 12,646 9 I 5,747 
1837 16,083 9 9 7,828 
- 1838 17,220 9 9 8,399 
1839 21,283 9 10 10,441 
1840 30,256 10: }1 16,498 
1841 34,841 12 0 20,905 
1842 39,900 12 0 23,940 
1843 25,862 2: 7 16,222 
1844 23,118 10 8 12,363 
1845 22, 324 7 10 8,769 
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Coal raised in the Colony, and average price per ton—continued. 


NN 








Year. Quantity. Average per ton. Value. 
de a ND 
Tons. s. a. £ 
1846 38,965 7 +O 13,714 
1847 40,732 6 9 13,750 
1848 45,447 6 3 14,275 
1849 48,516 6 0 14,647 
1850 71,216 6 7 23,375 
1851 67,610 (fu 25,546 
1852 67,404 10 Il 36,885 
1853 96,809 16 2 78,059 
1854 116,642 20 6 119,380 
1855 137,076 13 0 89,082 
1856 189,960 12 4 117,906 
1857 210,434 14 1 148,158 
1858 216,397 15 0 162, 162 
1859 308,213 13 3 204,371 
1860 368, 862 12 3 226,493 
1861 342,067 12 10 218,820 
1862 476,522 12 10 305,234 
1863 433,889 10 Il 236,230 
1864 549,012 9 ll 270,171 
1865 585,525 9 4 274,303 
1866 774,238 8 4 324,049 
1867 770,012 8 ll 342,655 
1868 954,231 8 9 417,809 
1869 919,774 7 6 346,146 
1870 868,564 7 4 316,836 
1871 898,784 7 +O 316,340 
1872 1,012,426 7 10 396,198 
1873 1,192,862 nt © 665,747 
1874 1,304,612 12 4 790,224 
1875 1,329,729 12 4 819,430 
1876 1,319,918 12 2 803,300 
1877 1,444,271 11 il 858,998 
1878 1,575,497 ll 3s 920,936 
1879 1,583,381 12 0 950,879 
1880 1,466,180 8 5 615,336 
1881 1,769,597 6 10 603, 248 
1882 2,109,282 9 0 948,965 
1883 2,521,457 9 6 1,201,942 
1884 2,749,109 9 6 1,303,077 
1885 2,878,863 9 4 1,340,213 
1886 2,830,175 9 3 1,303, 164 
1887 2,922,497 9 3 1,346,440 
1888 3,203,444 9 1 1,455,198 
1889 3,655,632 8 ll 1,632,849 
1890 3,060,876 8 4 1,279,089 
Total........ 49,526,709 9 8 23,891,629 





_ 


These fluctuations have 





The above table shows that coal, like other articles of com- price of coal. 
merce, is subject to fluctuations in price. 
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to a large extent arisen, in the past, from uncertainty in the 
markets. This uncertainty no longer exists, for the local markets 
and those of the other Australian Colonies, demand a large share 
of the coal raised. The proportion of the total taken by Austral- 
asia increases every year, and operates in the direction of steadying 
the price, by removing the principal cause of fluctuation. The 
highest average price obtained during any year was in 1854, the 
first of the Crimean war, and the third after the gold rush, when 
the price per ton was not less than 20s. 6d. In 1872 the output 
reached 1,000,000 tons, ten years later it had increased to 
2,000,000, and in 1889 to 3,655,632 tons. 


The Colony was its own chief customer during 1890, when out 
of a total production above stated, of 3,060,876 tons, the consump- 
tion amounted to 1,239,002 tons, or over 40 per cent. Victoria 
came next, with 778,803 tons, or 43 per cent. of a total export of 
1,821,874 tons. The quantity of coal required for local consump- 
tion denotes a satisfactory increase during most years, as the fol- 
lowing statement shows :— 





Year. Tons of Coal. Year. Tons of Coal. 
1877 528,544 1884 1,058,346 
1878 569,077 1885 1,122,507 
1879 585,332 1886 1,094,310 
1880 712,824 1887 1,182,055 
1881 799, 103 1888 1,279:5/2 
1882 847,737 1889 1,267,930 
1883 1,009,012 1890 1,239, 002 











The annual consumption per head increased from 15 ewt. in 
1876 to 243 ewt. in 1888, but declined to 224 cwt. in 1890. The 
larger use of steam for railway locomotives, for manufacturing, and 
other purposes, as well as the multiplication of gas-works, accounts 
for a great portion of the increase, but it must also be borne in mind 
that there is a large and increasing demand for bunker coal for 
ocean-going steamers, which appears not as an export, but as 


required for home consumption. The amount of coal taken by 
the steamers during 1890 was little short of 200,000 tons. 
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The quantity of coal supplied to the customers of the Colony Export of coal. 
abroad shows also a large increase during this period :— 











Year. Tons. Year | Tons. 

1877 915,727 1884. | 1,690,763 
1878 1,006,420 1885 1,756,356 
1879 998,049 1886 | 1,735,865 
1880 753,356 1887 | 1,790,442 
1881 1,029,844. 1888 | 1,923,872 
1882 1,261,545 1889 2,387,702 
1883 1,512,445 1890 | 1,821,874 





There was a decrease in the export trade of 565,828 tons, while 
the home consumption showed a decrease of 28,928 tons. There 
were 31,097 tons of coke manufactured during the year, valued at 
£41,147. Ofthe quantity mentioned 15,886 tons of coke came 
from the collieries in the northern districts, and 15,211 tons from 
the southern mines. 
The chief customers of New South Wales for coal during the countries to 
years 1889-90 will be found in the following table, from which it ¥™¢p }°". 
will be seen how wide is the circle which relies upon the Colony © is princi- 


pally exported. 
for the supply of one of the chief necessaries of civilized life : 








Countries to which Coal was exported during the years 
1889 and 1890. 




















1889. | 1890. 
Country or Port. — a aos = 
Quantity. | Value, Quantity. | Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 

Victoria ..... decode cevcceess 857,578 488,344 778,803 415,824 
United States ...........; 407,601 226,956 182,692 102,205 
COUT orccacsctnacsacinet 153,183 85,585 173,906 96,139 
New Zealand ....... ...... 160,637 | 85,347 | 161,118 86,453 
South Australia ......... 190,412 | 92,756 131,205 65,614 
SIMOADORG. 25 fcc0 ook esse er, 66,580 | 37,575 | 51,660 31,243 
BRONDEOD Do 5500 inc. 0c0cve oes 102,702 | 56,248 53,370 29,140 
Tasmania ..............008. 65,251 | 31,913 56,863 28,743 
PRVM Hiei nel eee. 86,057 | 49,408 | 35,531 19,595 
BOGUD cop iivecsusencceshaeesee 67,266 37,207 Sle b2 16,904. 
Philippine Islands ...... 49,426 27,675 29,543 16,275 
Sandwich Islands......... 28,096 15,518 26,509 14,734 
BOLUS a ees eeecec eee ceececes 25,263 14,153 24,272 13,348 
Western Australia ...... 15,180 8,428 15,302 7,982 
New Caledonia............ 14,428 8,470 10,061 7,563 
Lp Rey ere 13,859 7,480 10,636 5,645 
South Sea Islands......... 7,369 4,232 9,129 4,941 
PRMGTIVION cesses creccceck, 15,497 8,393 7,238 4,028 


a 
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Countries to which Coal was exported—continued. 
































1839. 1890. 
Country or Port. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Covlomirieccrsscetc cise 3,938 2, 121 6,700 3,900 
Queensland ............... 7,011 3,932 6,253 3,492 
Great Britain ........ ... 480 264 3,000 3,375 
I GZIOW Fou cance uneck nes 10,025 5,534 5,564 3,055 
Gunany oo sees or 3,328 1,832 3,115 2,482 
BNI. corer conten sraaioe feces 2,414 1,410 3,720 2,046 
PENI oS ocean as 725 399 1,213 667 
NI a co ce sasceshcctasecse 19,505 10,285 1,031 585 
cere 5,449 2,996 966 531 
TN SORE, sessed aweacsewcbew: NP covescouns 920 487 
TERMINE, acho aay aise Sistine vincoeedl *) oa Leesan: TOR Ve tercmebrite 380 175 
Marshall Islands .........|. ........ Percent [Demaeaeces ts 2 2 
Celebes .............. eae 3,740 O74 to al Meee ean Lmetrsnreris = 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land.. 1,979 De A rar vereseee nl | i eeomeeiests 
IRIE scccrcice vacicas paarate res 1,003 37.45) Bae eee Ie Jen male oe 
Cochin China ............ 933 Bi | eneaseaatios eas nl eewsaie 
URES nw cee cee ccdeeeaes 487 SOG?) Cncccceesas le Winawwtens 

Otel vetccsccs trees 2,387,702 | 1,319,271 | 1,821,874 987,173 


The wealth of the Colony of New South Wales in ccal is enor- 
mous, and the further development of the industry may be regarded 
as almost a certainty. As the great Australian Continent is only 
in the early period of the development of its immense resources, 
the coal-mining industry of New South Wales may also be said to 
be in its infancy. It is, however, a very vigorous infancy, giving 
promise of a great future. 


New South Wales coal, especially that obtained in the northern 
mines, compares favourably as a heat producer with the best 
foreign coal. It has the advantage of a greater specific gravity 
to the extent of 5:4 per cent., and it contains less sulphur. The 


tabular comparison on next page gives a clear view of the properties 
of the principal Australian coals, as contrasted with the mean of 
British coals. The average of English, Welsh, and Scotch mines 
will be found after the analysis of Northern District coals, and it 
will be seen that there is practically little difference between the 
British and Hunter River coal. 





Analysis of Northern District Coals, New South Wales. 


Locality. 


Wallsend— ~on.icc cect 
Waratah ic.cecccne. ST LEE T Te 


Anvil Creek ............. eMeenebaeus 
Cpl Mind... ccisesccccecocchstians 








Specific 


Gravity. 


Composition per cent. exclusive of water only. 





Carbon. 


Hydrogen. 











Oxygen. 


7°08 
6°52 
7°28 
9°34 
10°46 
6°07 
6°95 





Nitrogen. | Sulphur. 

















Water per 
cent. 

Ash. 

4°77 2°75 
4°24 2°2} 
5°47 2:20 
2°78 2°25 
2°75 1°85 
7°93 1°74 
5°04 1°85 
4°71 2°122 


Water at 
212° 


Coke per | converted 


cent. 


into 
steam by 
1b coal. 


OC Fs ———_—_—_—_——_ =r SO | TO 


| ——— 


68 | 1°25 
1°23 1°14 

‘79 1°36 
1'43 1°44 
1°51 1°43 
1°46 1°48 
1:03 15) 
1°16 1°21 
1°21 1°25 


4°05 0°63 to9'13 


61°00 
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Carbon. 





72°30 
70°72 
69°41 
69°86 


Carbon. 


91°24 
80°67 
78°82 
69°92 
76°35 


—_—_—_— J | Oe 


Composition per cent. exclusive of water only. 











Composition per cent. exclusive of water only. 








| Nitrogen. | Sulphur. 

















Analysis of Western District Coals. 


Analysis of Southern District Coals. 


Ash, 


4°56 
10°88 
9°81 
10°58 
13°31 


9°82 





Water | Coke 
per cent. | per cent. 








2°00 
2°36 
1°95 
2°10 


| eS ee OY - S 





Carbolic 
intensity 
calculated. 


4°26 
2°45 
2°0€ 
1°38 


~I-I-J ~I 


~ 


bo 


‘D4 


Water 
per cent. 


3°28 
1°50 
1°15 
1°70 
1°03 


1°73 


Carbolic 
intensity 
* lealculated. 





85°90 
82°70 
79°83 
66°53 


ee 


Water 
at 212° 


converted 
into steam 
by 1 Ib. coal. 


Ib. 
12°65 


12°65 
12°10 
12°10 





12°37 


Water 
at 212° 


converted 
into steam 
by 1 tb. coal. 


Tb. 


undetermined. 
13°21 
12°92 
11°82 
12°21 


—_—_—_————- 


12°54 








gor 
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KEROSENE SHALE. 


This mineral is found in various parts of the Colony, but princi- Shale deposits. 
pally at Hartley, Katoomba, Megalong, Bathgate, near Wallera- 
wang, Joadja Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, Burragorang, and 
Greta, and also at Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, and lately in 
the Capertee District, and in the valley of the Wolgan River. The 
shale occurs in saucer-shaped deposits, varying in thickness from 
a few inches to 6 feet. It is a species of cannel-coal, similar to 
the Boghead mineral of Scotland, but yielding a much larger per- 
centage of volatile hydro-carbon than the Scotch mineral. The 
richest quality yields upwards of 150 gallons of crude oil per ton, 
or 18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating power of thirty- 
eight or forty-eight sperm candles. The specific gravity is 1:06, 
amount of sulphur 0-49 per cent., and yield of tar 40 gallons per 
ton. It is found advantageous for mixing with ordinary coal for 
the manufacture of gas, and is largely exported to Great Britain, 
America, and other foreign countries, as well as the neighbouring 
colonies, for gas purposes. On analysis the following result was 


obtained from average specimens :— 


Volatile Hydro-carbons, including moisture...... 82°50 per cent. 
Fixed Carbon ........010:- Sicececccourecede sce Peeeworsent 6°50 rf 
ABD igerar este ececicecescsnccscasseneocseeceinssetecuseessceees 11°00 5 


Though analyses of this mineral have proved that payable seams Seah 
occur in many places, only two companies have as yet systemati- raised. 
cally worked kerosene shale in the Colony—the New South Wales 
Shale and Oil Company, at Hartley, and the Australian Oil and 
Mineral Company, at Joadja Creek. These companies not only 
raise shale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil 
and other products. The quantity and value of kerosene shale 


raised since the opening of the mines in 1865 amounts to 612,692 


tons, of the value of £1,338,552, as shown in the following 
table. 
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Yearly output 
of shale com- 
pared, 


MINES AND MINERALS. 


Kerosene Shale raised in New South Wales. 








0 
1876 | 15,998 0 O | 47,994] 1890 | 56,010 Liz 2 104, 103 


Year. |Quantity| price porton. | value. | Yea" | Quantity.| pico norton. | value. 

‘| Tons. | £8. ad. | £ | | Tons. | £ 8. a. £ 

1865 | 570| 4 2 5 | 2,350] 1879 | 32,519] 2 1 2 | . 66,981 
1866 | 2,770; 21810 | 8,150] 1880] 19,201| 2 6 7 | 44,725 
1867 | 4,079| 314 9 | 15,249] 1881 | 27,8994/ 1 9 3 | 40,748 
1868 | 16,952) 217 7 | 48,816] 1882] 48,065] 115 0 | 84,114 
1869 | 7,5C0| 210 0 | 18,750] 1883] 49,250] 11611 | . 90,861 
1870 | 8,580/ 3 4 3 | 27,570] 1884 | 31,618| 2 5 8 72,176 
1871 |14,700| 2 6 4 |34,050] 1885 | 27,462] 2 9 0 7,239 
1872 |11,040/ 212 0 | 28,700] 1886 | 43,563 | 2 511 99,976 
1873 | 17,850! 216 7 | 50,475] 1887 | 40,010| 2 310 | 987,761 
1874 |12,100/ 2 5 1 | 27,300] 1888 | 34,869] 2 2 3 73,612 
1875 - 210 15,500] 1889 | 40,561; 118 3 | 177,667 


1877 | 18,963 
1878 | 24,371 


46,524 arpa tinted ia a 


no wo Ww 
co 
—" 


Or 
i) 


6 11 | 57,211 | Total | 612,692 23 8 | 1,338,5 





Compared with the years 1882 and 1883, the production of the 
two years 1884 and 1885 exhibits a considerable decrease, some- 
what compensated for by the higher price obtained for the shale. 
The year 1886, however, shows a renewal of activity in the pro- 
duction of this mineral, though a tendency to decrease was again 
observable in 1888. A satisfactory advance is observable in the 
figures of 1889 and 1890. The cause of the irregularity in the 
quantity of shale mined will probably be found in the uncertainty 
of the demand for export, although the quantity required for 
local consumption has also greatly varied. During the ten years, 
1881-90, the total export was 224,425 tons, while the amount 
required for home consumption was 174,877 tons. 
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DIAMONDS AND GEM-STONES. 


The existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the territory 
of New South Wales has been known for many years, but no 
attempt was made to work the deposits until the year 1872. In 
the course of the following year several deposits of diamantiferous 
wash were discovered in the country near Inverell, in the New 
England district. 


The number of diamonds found in the Colony to the end of Number of a 
1887 is estimated at 50,000, the largest being one of 52 carats, or 
16:2 grains. The diamonds occur in old tertiary river drifts, and 
in the more recent drifts derived from them. The deposits, which 
occur in the Inverell, Bingara, Mittagong, Cudgegong, and Narra- 
bri districts, are extensive, and have not yet been thoroughly 
prospected. The New South Wales diamonds are harder and 
much whiter than the South African diamonds, and are classified 
ona par with the best Brazilian gems. During the year 1889 
the Malacca Company, near Tingha, found diamonds weighing 


2,1958 carats, valued at £878 5s. Other gem-stones, including pjistripution of 


the sapphire, emerald, oriental emerald, ruby, opal, amethyst, °* 


garnet, chrysolite, topaz, cairngorm, onyx, zircon, &c., have been 
found in the gold and tin-bearing drifts and river gravels in 
numerous localities throughout the Colony. An emerald mine, in 
which the emerald occurs in a granitic lode, was opened near 
Emmaville in 1890. Precious opal is now being mined in the 
cretaceous formation near Wilcannia. It also occurs in basalt 


near the Abercrombie River, and in sandstone, near Lismore. 


MICA. 

Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, Mica 
but has never yet been worked, although there is a considerable 
demand for the article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size 
that could easily be split into thin plates. It is to be met with 
in the numerous granitic areas that occur in various parts of the 
Colony, especially in the coarsely-crystalline granitic formations 


in the Silverton District, and elsewhere in the Barrier Ranges. 
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Marble 
limestone. 


Granite. 


Building stone 


Bluestone. 


Fire-clays, 


MINES AND MINERALS. 
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MARBLE, BUILDING STONES, FIRE-CLAYS, AND SLATES. 


The Colony possesses a most abundant supply of all the various 
kinds of stone, and other materials, for the building and adornment 
of its cities. Marble limestone is found in great masses near Wal- 
lerawang, Bathurst, Molong, Marulan, Tamworth, and Kempsey, 
localities which are all within convenient distance of the great 
arteries of communication, and it is obtainable in all its different 
varieties. Marble quarries have been opened at Cow Flat, 
Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange, and Tamworth, but only those 
of Cow Flat and Marulan are being worked. Granite is found 
near Goulburn, Moruya, Montague Island, and Trial Bay, as well 
as at many other places throughout the Colony. Most of the 
granite hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from Moruya, 
a port about 180 miles south of Sydney. 


The Hawkesbury formation, over which the City of Sydney is 
built, provides the city with an inexhaustible supply of sandstone, 
of the highest quality for building purposes. This material is 
admirably adapted for architectural effect, being of a pleasant 
colour, fine grain, and very easily worked. The beauty of Sydney 
street architecture is due inno inconsiderable degree to the free 


use of this excellent sandstone. 


Bluestone, which is extensively used as road metal and for the 
ballasting of the railway lines, is obtained at Kiama, Prospect, 
Pennant Hills, and Bowral. This stone has not yet been used to 
any extent for building purposes. 


The Coal Measures also contain numerous beds of fire-clays, and 
in every part of the Colony excellent clays, well adapted for 
brick-making purposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found 
in several districts, but are principally quarried at Gundagai, and 
in the surrounding district, as well as near Bathurst and Goul- 


burn. It will be seen, therefore, that the Colony has no need to 





ASBESTOS AND ALUM. 





import building material of any description, as it possesses @ Building 
supply amply sufficient to provide for its own wants and those 
of its neighbours. 


ASBESTOS. 


Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagal, Asbestos. 


Bathurst, and Barrier Range districts, in the latter in considerable 
quantities. 


ALUM. 
Alum-stone occurs as a large deposit at Bulladelah, about 35 alum. 
miles from Port Stephens. It yields up to 80 per cent. of alum, 
and a quantity of the stone is to be exported to the alum works, 


near Liverpool, in England. 


materials. 


a I 
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PART VIT. 


Flora. 


HE surface of New South Wales presents a vegetation charac- 
terized by little variation in form and colour, The dense 
foliage and varieties of tints with which the old world is familiar 
are alike wanting in Australia, where the dull evergreen leaves 
alter little with the changes of the seasons. What the flora of the 
country lacks in picturesqueness it, however, makes up in useful- 
ness. The task of collecting, describing, and classifying the 
Australian flora has been undertaken by several eminent scientists, 
amongst whom are Bentham, Miieller, and Hooker. The “ Flora 
Australiensis” of the first-named botanists, Hooker’s “ Flora 
of Tasmania,” the “Census of Australian Plants,” and the 
‘‘ Kucalyptographia” of Baron von Miieller, are works of standard 
value. In dealing, however, with the description of the varied 
specimens of plant life found in Australia there remained the task | 
of describing those species whose properties rendered them capable 
of application to industrial life. To Mr. J. H. Maiden, of the 
Sydney Technological Museum, the Colony is indebted for an 
excellent classification of those varieties which properly belong to 
Australian economic botany. The number of specimens so far 
described in each class will be found below, and it will probably 
appear to many as a revelation that the country should possess 


resources so varied and elements of wealth so promising, and at 


the same time so singularly neglected. 





PLANTS OF ECONOMIC VALUE. 





Classification of Australian plants of economic value :— 











Classification of Plants. Number of 











varieties. 
1. Human food and food adjunots..........ccccccccscccescecsccescoccovens 212 
2. Forage plants— 
Rs MIN occ ce soos cs ccc oe ec Fe csec se clenc cote eure cette von cues 158 
6. Exclusive of grasses, and including plants injurious to 
GORI Greed ccc icavecves teserse tence eco re ca ct rive caewieteeseeranoes 92 
De OPEB 45. cccsen's Saaadereer acct cocmaminsennctatcasevesentercoees caters ree 123 
4, Gums, resins, and kinos— 
MESURE fo cece cecee yc tacdicces teare earn ey eer eer es eee eee eS TTEe 40 
Be RUPBRIN coco ec cacy Sees ee ans se ececie ceuertes Seceia ear ces ceceaerer ean 21 
er RESTON We eUarvee seuss Grave pelac CENT One cawi ee eae cE ROTTS TOL EEMTEReaoere 39 
5. Oils— 
a. Volatile or essential ...............s00008 « Bevceedeeack teeta 47 
Bi FE PNOMOLLIOT RECO fc vocels concn ec ceisiaverciescesseuttecdedaecs Cast 10 
MR MEMIDGE: paces -cocacecc ack: coves obudcs eee on meas cu Sess berme cee i Caceaae’ 14 
Be IGOR cave ses secnss svnasses Pactecete cers cuseees PET Ore 35 
NTN | foes ces on ccucnconcmos est cece sec cle rue Sekeev eee sea seuet Seren eee 87 
ORR [eV eh 7) 9, RESO a rd rae oP ee een 630 
BN RSI 85 on aioe cance cee ur awa eee aoe cee nee ee Toate pera onate ne ans 67 
Lids, SERMON AIL MIR CONN 06 poo nsosa cams duo Ge xe Ors Olas Senses coe ee ar ee ee 38 
di +” | RAR per een saa rar Sy Se ee 1,613 





It does not come within the scope of this volume to deal at 
length with a subject so comprehensive as economic botany ; it 
may, however, be pointed out that beyond some of the timber 
trees and a very limited number of oils and tans, few of the 
resources of the Colony disclosed in the foregoing list have received 


any practical application. 


Forests extend over almost the whole area of the Colony, 
excepting portions of the Monaro, the Lachlan, and the 
Murrumbidgee districts, where extensive treeless plains occur, 


clothed with salt-bush, scrub, or varieties of natural grasses. The 
country covered by timber may be divided into three classes— 
open, brush, and scrub forests. Open forests cover the greatest 
portion of the surface of the Colony, and are found in every for- 
mation. ‘The varieties of trees met with are chiefly species of the 
Eucalyptus tribe, and Melaleuca, Callistemon, and other genera of 
the order Myrtacez. 


Forests, 
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Prevalence of 
eucalypti. 


Chief varieties 
of timber trees. 


FLORA. 


The prevalence of the eucalypti, and the large extent covered 
by the forests, give the country a rather monotonous aspect. But 
the park-like appearance of the open forests and the beauty of the 
many flowering shrubs win admiration, in spite of the sameness of 
the trees ; while even the dull, greyish blue of the foliage of the 
gum-trees, when relieved by the yellow blossoms of the wattle, the 
graceful myall, or the beautiful and shapely kurrajong, is not 
without its attractiveness. The trees are for the most part 
straight and cylindrical in the trunk, and when full grown, 
their first branch is at a considerable height from the ground. 
The roots of the eucalyptus lie at no great distance from the sur- 
face soil, an adaptation of nature to the peculiar climatic conditions 
of the country. The finest specimens of most of the timber 
trees, those yielding the most valuable timber, are found on ridges 
and hill sides, in places frequently too rough and stony for cultiva- 
tion. This circumstance is in many ways fortunate for the Colony. 
In the course of settlement, when the rich plains are denuded of 
their trees, and when scarcity will make timber more appreciated 
than it is at present, land not adapted for agricultural settlement 
will still be available for the cultivation of the finest trees. It 
would be impossible, in the limits of this volume, to enumerate 
all the trees which are of commercial value ; but a list of the best 
known varieties will not be without interest. 


On the river flats immense specimens of flooded gum (JL. rostrata ) 
and apple-trees (Angophora subvelutina) mark the course of the 
streams. The flooded gum grows to a height of 100 feet, and its 
wood is most useful for heavy work, and for structures liable to 
attack by the white ant. The apple-tree has more spread than the 
majority of indigenous trees, its wood is strong, heavy, and durable. 
The distribution of the species is very extensive. 


On the ridges and mountain sides other varieties of trees pre- 
dominate. The box reaches 180 feet in height, with a thickness of 


6 feet, and the timber is used chiefly for firewood, for which purpose 





VARIETIES OF TIMBER. 





it has no superior. The bastard box, supposed to be a cross 
between the box and grey gum, is widely distributed over the 
Colony. The quality of the timber varies greatly, according to 
the place of growth; some varieties are surpassed amongst hard 
woods by nothing except ironbark. 


Ironbark (LZ. leucoaylon and L. paniculata) is a tree of moderate 
size, usually when full grown from 60 to 80 feet in height, though 
the white ironbark attains a height of 150 feet. The timber is 
heavy, and renowned for its great strength, fine specimens bearing 
a tensile strain nearly twice as great as the best oak. The timber 
is used most extensively for wharves and bridges, as also for house- 
work. Ironbark is very widely distributed, and frequently grows 
to perfection on the poorest soil. The ironbark and box are slow 
growing trees, as compared with many other varieties of euca- 
lyptus, such as the blue gum, which latter attains a great height 


in a very few years. 


The blue gum (Z. globulus), one of the finest of the eucalyptus 
tribe, is only met with in portions of the southern table-land, 
but the blue gum (LZ. goniocalyx), also called flooded gum, grows 
extensively in the coastal districts. It attains a moderate height, 
but is rather thicker in the trunk than most varieties of gum 
trees, sometimes reaching 7 feet in diameter. The timber is 
greatly in demand, owing to its comparative lightness, and is 
easily worked, being used for all purposes to which hardwood is 


applied. 


Ironbark, 


Blue gum, 
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The spotted gum grows in all the coast districts, and in some Spotted gum. 


portions of the interior, generally where the soil is poor. ‘This is 


one of the handsomest of the forest trees, and attains a height of 
100 feet. The quality of the wood varies greatly, according to 
the habitat and the character of the soil; when good, it is con- 
sidered specially adapted for ship-building. 
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Stringybark. 


Blood-wood. 


Grey gum. 


Tallow-wood. 


Mountain ash. 


Turpentine tree. 


FLORA. 


Stringybark, so called from its peculiar fibrous bark, grows 
chiefly on the northern tablelands. It is a large tree, and its 
wood is of great and general utility. The bark is extensively 
used for roofing, and forms a very useful paper-making material. 


The messmate (Z. obliqua), also called stringybark, is one of 
the largest of Australian trees, being frequently met with more 
than 250 feet in height. It grows in the south-eastern portion 
of the Colony. The bark is used for roofing, being similar in 
character to that of the tree just described ; it would also form 


an excellent paper-making material. 


The blood-wood is a large tree, growing in the coastal districts 
of the Colony. The timber is used chiefly for fencing purposes, 
and for railway sleepers. 


The grey gum (ZL. tereticornis ) grows to a height of 150 feet, and 
is extensively distributed over the whole of the coastal districts. 
It yields excellent timber, hardly inferior to ironbark. There are 
several varieties of this tree, some of which produce wood of 


remarkable beauty, and of great durability. 


The tallow-wood is a very large tree, growing extensively in the 
forests north of Sydney. Its wood is more easily wrought than 
most of the hardwoods, and has great strength and durability, being 
employed largely for floors, and other building purposes, and for 
the decking of ships. 


The mountain ash, or white-top, is found both on the table-lands 
and in the coast districts. Its timber is in demand for coopers’ 
work, and for rough carpentry. The tree grows to about 150 feet 
in height. 


The turpentine tree (Syncarpia lawrifolia) is found mainly in 
the district lying between the Shoalhaven and the Macleay. It 


grows to magnificent proportions, sometimes reaching a height of 





CEDAR FORESTS. 
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200 feet, with a diameter of 6 feet. The timber is largely used 
for piling, and other work in sea-water, as it resists the attack of 
the teredo better than any other New South Wales timber. 


BRUSH FORESTS. 
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The brush forests cover a considerable extent of country along Features of 


the coast. The trees found in them differ entirely from those of 
the open forests, and there is no lack of variety either in the 
character of the trees or the colour of their foliage. Tall graceful 
fern trees, sometimes attaining a height of 60 feet, beautiful 
varieties of palms, cabbage-trees, and Moreton Bay figs of enormous 
proportions, are prominent features of the brush, though these are 
perhaps more ornamental than useful. There are, however, found 
in the brush forests timber trees of the greatest value. 


brush forests. 


The red and white cedar (Cedrela toona and Melia composita) Red and white 
ceaar, 


were once abundant. in the northern forests, but at present most 
of the full grown trees are met with only on the high ridges, The 
red cedar is a magnificent timber tree, often attaining a height of 
150 feet, with a girth of over 30 feet. Its timber is.of great value, 
being light, easily wrought, durable, splendidly grained, and well 
adapted for furniture and cabinet-making. The white cedar is a 
pretty tree growing to a height of 80 feet, with a diameter of 
3 feet. Its timber is soft and easily worked, but is deficient in 
tensile strength and durability, and therefore in no great demand. 


The silky oak grows: to the height of almost 100 feet, under sitky oak. 


favourable circumstances, and yields a wood highly prized for 
staves, 


The tulip-wood is a tall tree with beautifully marked timber of Tulip-wood. 


various shades, and susceptible of a fine polish. 


The ash, or pigeon berry-tree, grows to a great height, sometimes Ash, 
reaching 130 feet, with a diameter of 5 feet. Its timber is light 
and tough, and in good demand. 
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Colonial pine. 


Beech. 


Great variety of 
timber in brush 
forests. 


FLORA. 





The colonial pine (Araucaria Cunninghamit) is one of the finest 
trees of Australia, sometimes reaching a height of 200 feet, with 
a trunk 5 feet thick. Its timber is extensively used, being cheaper 
than any imported pine ; it is white in colour and easily wrought. 


Native beech is also a tree of noble proportions, reaching 150 
feet in height. Its timber is greatly in demand, being superior to 
most native timber when exposed, as it neither shrinks nor warps. 
In colour the wood is white or silvery, with a fine close grain. 


Besides the varieties mentioned above, there are in the brush 
forests many other trees, yielding timber of large size and of great 
value, but the abundance of timber of other descriptions more 
readily accessible, has hitherto satisfied the local demand, and the 
resources of these forests have been almost entirely overlooked. 


The character of the vegetation of the brush forests alters con- 
siderably according to the latitude. The trees of the Araucaria 
and Flindersia tribes, as well as the principal varieties of cedar, 
find a home chiefly in the northern parts of the Colony, while 
many of the trees growing in the south have no representatives in 
the northern forests. The soil of the brush lands is wonderfully 
fertile, consisting as it does of decomposed volcanic rocks, enriched 
by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, and when cleared 


it yields an abundant return. 


SCRUB FORESTS. 


The scrub forests are found in the poor soils, principally in the 
Lachlan and Darling districts. The chief species represented are 
the pine, the acacia, and the eucalyptus, but although some of the 
trees are of great beauty, they have little commercial value. The 
most uninviting portion of the Colony is covered with scrub, and 
the mallee districts, clothed as they are with stunted timber—a 
variety of the eucalyptus—impress the traveller more unfavourably 
than would even a barren waste. 


AUSTRALIAN HARDWOODS. 





Dividing the timber trees of New South Wales into the natural 
divisions of hardwoods, softwoods, and pinewoods, the largest por- 
tion, both as to the variety of trees and the area covered by the 
forests, comes under the first-mentioned class. All the trees 
already referred to as growing in the open forests are hardwoods ; 
and besides those described there are many others, of recognized 


commercial value, which are extensively used. 
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Australian hardwood trees are remarkable for the great size of Hardwoods. 


the beams which may be obtained from them, as well as for the 
extreme toughness and durability of their wood. Ina subsequent 
table the mean strength of various timbers is given, from which 
it will be seen that the grey ironbark has a resistance to breaking 
equal to 17,900 lb. per square inch, as compared with a mean of 
11,800 lb. for English oak, and 15,500 for teak. None of the 
other timbers has so high a resistance to breaking as this descrip- 
tion of ironbark, but nearly all the varieties have a greater 
strength than oak. As already pointed out, the quality of the 
wood is materially influenced by the soil on which the trees 
grow, and the resistance to breaking shown in the subsequent 
table is the average of various samples, the range in some woods 
being considerable. ‘The absence of branches for the greater 
portion of the height enables the timber to be obtained to the 
best advantage; and as full-grown trees of most varieties are 
rarely less than 100 feet high, with corresponding girth, the 
quantity of timber obtainable is very large. 


The softwoods of the Colony are found chiefly in the brush goftwoods. 


forests of the coast district, and rival those of any other part of 


the world. Some of the least known of the brush forest trees have pesTty of 


wood grained and marked most beautifully, which is capable of 
receiving the highest polish, while others are fragrantly perfumed. 
These woods are adapted to the finest description of cabinet-making, 
and it is strange that their merits should have so long escaped 


attention. Amongst the chief varieties of woods of this class may 


rush timber 
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be mentioned the red cedar, now unfortunately disappearing, the 
beautiful wood of which, somewhat resembling mahogany, is admir- 
ably adapted for the finer kinds of cabinet-makers’ work. Some of 
the cedar trees grow to immense size, as much as 2,500 cubic feet of 
valuable timber having been obtained from one tree. In addition 
to the cedar may be mentioned rosewood, tulipwood, yellowwood, 
white maple, white beech, myall, marblewood, mock orange, and 
many others. Besides their use for cabinet-making, many of the 
brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds of carpentry, 
while some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably adapted for 
coachbuilders’ and coopers’ work. 

The chief description of pine growing in New South Wales is the 
Moreton Bay white pine, found in the coast districts, as far south as 
the Bellinger. Itis soft, light,and easily wrought, and suitable for 
all the interior wood-work of houses, as well as for cabinet-making, 
The red or black pine is extensively distributed over the Liver- 
pool Plains, and in the Lachlan and Darling River districts, as 
well as around Berrima. It is beautifully marked in the grain, 
takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fragrance. There are 
numerous other varieties of pine, but these resemble in their main 
features the trees already described. 

Colonial deal is an excellent timber, and is obtained in very large 
scantling, the tree frequently reaching 120 feet in height. It is 
soft, close-grained, easily wrought, and remarkably free from knots. 
Its use, therefore, is extensive for cabinet-makers’ work and house 
fittings. 

- Notwithstanding the great resources of the Colony as a timber- 
growing country, the importation of wood is very considerable. 
In 1890 the quantity amounted to 6,820,000 feet of dressed 
timber, valued at £65,000, and 50,333,000 feet of undressed, 
valued at £340,000; besides which there were sundries to the value 
of £4,800, the total value of timber imported being £409,800. 

The importation of timber is chiefly from South Australia, New 


Zealand, the United States, Scandinavia, the Canadian Dominion, 
and the United Kingdom. 





TIMBER TRADE. 


During 1890 the Colony received 1,511,716 feet of dressed and 
15,522,623 feet undressed timber from South Australia; and 
396,530 feet dressed and 14,323,378 feet undressed from New 
Zealand; over 56 per cent. of all the timber imported thus 
coming from those two Colonies. From the United States the 
Colony imported 434,869 feet dressed and 10,014,483 feet un- 
dressed timber—not much more than half the quantity imported 
from the States in the previous year. From Scandinavia New 
South Wales received about 44 million feet of timber, and over 
3 million each from Canada and the United Kingdom. Over 24 
million feet came from the Colony of Victoria. 

The export of colonial hardwood is relatively small as com- 
pared with the timber imported. During the year 1890, 399,232 
feet of dressed timber, valued at £2,797, and 20,819,819 feet 
of rough or undressed, valued at £80,984, also sundries to the 
value of £287, or a total value of £84,068, were exported. 

During the nine years which closed with 1890 the exports of 
New South Wales timber were :— 











Year. Dressed Timber. Undressed Timber. 
rn Ls Reet of 1 in, thick. Feet of 1 in. thick. 
1882 132,894 5,771,868 
1883 218,517 8,611,237 
1884 320,093 14,239,211 
1885 203,930 9,777,797 
1886 133,973 13,255,804 
1887 179,572 15,541,220 
1888 255,889 32,519,134 
1889 206,469 24,306,206 
1890 393, 232 20,819,819 


—_— 








It will be seen that the quantity exported varied greatly ; 
this is entirely due to the fluctuation in the amount taken by 
Victoria. From the year 1884 large public works were executed 
in that colony, requiring considerable quantities of hardwood 
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wood, which was more readily procurable from New South Wales. 
Intereolonial Out of a total export of 14,239,211 feet of undressed timber in 
vip ps 1884, Victoria took 11,170,536; in the following year out of 
9,777,797 feet 6,696,653 feet went to Victoria; during 1886, 
10,553,955 feet were taken by that colony, out of a total export 
of 13,255,804 feet. In 1887 Victoria took 11,165,833 feet, 
the total export being 15,541,220; in 1888, 26,465,056 feet 
out of a total of 32,519,134 feet of undressed timber exported; 
in 1889, out of 24,306,206 feet she took 20,463,678 feet, and in 
1890, 18,956,376 feet out of a total export of 20,819,819 feet. 


Poet hl 5 As already pointed out, although the Colony is endowed with 
great wealth of timber, not only of hardwood but of softwood and 
pine, the imports very largely exceed the exports. The imports, 
however, are chiefly pine and softwood. The pine grown in the 
Colony is in some respects inferior to both oregon and kauri, 
hence the large importation of these timbers, but the softwoods 
of the country will bear favourable comparison with those of any 
part of the world, both for durability and beauty. They are 
easily wrought and well adapted for the finer kind of carpentry 
and cabinet-work, and it is only because they are so little known 
that the softwoods of the brush forests have not been more 
extensively used. 


Nee tener, Lhe specific gravity and resistance to breaking of various New 
South Wales timbers, and of some of the best known European and 
other varieties, are shown in the following table. With regard to 
the New South Wales timbers it should be mentioned that the 
tests were made with picked specimens, so that the results are 
perhaps considerably higher than would be obtained in actual 
practice. The modulus of rupture is eighteen times the load which 
is required to break a bar 1 in. square, supported at two points 1 
foot apart, and loaded in the middle between the points of support, 


or 
3 W 1 


© Oba? 


when W = load applied at middle of beam between supports; b= 
breadth, d= depth, 7= length of beam, and s = co-efficient of rupture 
or breaking stress per square inch. 








Specific Gravity and Strength of New South Wales Timber, as compared with European and other 
Varieties of Timber. 


Resistance to Resistance to 


























e 2 : i | kin ulu European and other Foreig1 | Specifi breaking or modul 
New South Wales timber trees. ie falas of rupeure, : . timber trees. oe | Bravity | ar he taig sie 
=8 
| | 
lb. per sq. inch, lb. per sq. inch. 
Hardwoods— 
Spotted Pum aii... -ces eee sens. "995 13,300 7 reer POC eT ‘753 13,000 
Grey gum......... eos teste O17 | 13,100 SGCCI eins ccsec cache essen ‘690 10,500 
Mlooded pumir os. ence e 1178 14,800 Birchives.cirsesoccseescsseeeenee ies 71 11,700 
MRCOG: PUM oem s eer eee 995 | 6,900 Bullet-tree ........0.....-sscceseee] 1°046 19,000 
Woollybutts<ccntcc terres 1022 | 12,700 Chestnut ............. eer | "585 10,660 
Blackbuttr..cc0c-s te eseseeee 1067 | 13,700 DONNY se acusc ones hee icuceeneessnee: 1°193 27,000 
White ironbark............... .. 1177 16,900 BGLIN ea eeracence cree ee eee ere. 544 7,900 
Grey ironbark:.)229..-cescns eve | 1°182 17,900 Mir, Red pine 2.2... ences | ‘48 to *70 8,300 
Reauronbarke-. ee 1224 | 16,300 Son OPIUCO soe ece. Meancectse | *48 to °70 11,100 
Borest oak: cecc ee 1:208 15,500 5 Larch ..... Peer D0 to ‘56 7,500 
Murpenting:....s0.cicceece sce eees 1°109 11,700 Greenlleartierssceen rere 1-001 22,000 
String y barks. oo... eoec. oe | 1-141 13,900 Kauri pine (New Zealand) .. ‘579 11,000 
Blackwood |. ....:..6....-: ey 1129 =| 10,300 ance: W000 - 730. ‘675 to 1°01 17,350 
Tallow w00d'c..3.-.0 002. | 1-233 | 15,260 ignumiviteors 65 to 1:33 12,000 
Australian teak ...............06. 1006 14,400 ea (Honduras)......... | 56 11,500 
Mahogany .............ssecccscsese | 1‘201 | 14,500 (Spanish) .... ...... , 85 7,600 
Forest mahogany .. ............ 1156 =| 13,800 Oak (Br TUIBIN) soset caer 69 to ‘99 11,800 
Swamp mahogany............05. 1-216 12,100 pare LPANGZIG) eocane cence .| ‘69 to °99 8,700 
White beech ............... Tree 1‘008 15,600 pre (CAAIMCTICAN) o7, ces cscs 99 10,600 
Mountain ash. (252.705. 05o oc 1:065 11,500 SVCAMOTO ree see ee "59 9,600 
RONG W000 o22-o he totes oc econesk 1°189 10,600 ‘Teak (indian) .«..........00<s. ‘66 to °88 15,500 
Pin@eirecscscce sence eae ‘868 8,800 Willow aca cose arco eee 40 6,600 
( 
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FOREST CONSERVATION. 


The necessity of preserving the timber resources of the Colony, 
and preventing the ruthless destruction of the best species of brush 
and hardwood, hitherto carried on by settlers and timber-getters, 
principally in the Clarence River district, and in the eucalyptus 
forests on the Murray, decided the Government, in 1871, to estab- 
lish a certain number of forest reserves throughout the country, in 
which permission to cut timber should be granted upon payment 
of a fixed fee. It soon became apparent that stringent regulations 
alone could put a stop to the reckless operations of the licensed 
timber-getters, but it was not until September, 1878, that such 
regulations were issued. These appeared not a day too soon, as 
the best species of cedar, which abounded in the Clarence River 
districts, had been exploited to such a wasteful extent that the 
supply of this magnificent timber threatened to give out. Cutting 
down indiscriminately trees of all sizes, and clearing the lower 
lands of their best timber, the cedar-cutters, after disposing of all 
that could be cheaply transported, or easily floated down the rivers 
in time of flood, left a considerable surplus of felled timber on the 
ground to lie and rot. They then travelled further north, to carry 
on the same depredations along the rivers of the neighbouring 
Colony of Queensland. The same system had been pursued in 
the gum forests of the Murray. Considerable quantities of 
excellent timber were destroyed in the forest reserves of that part 
of the Colony, to the detriment of the district, which was deprived 
of its natural wealth, and to the injury of the Colony at large, 
which suffered the loss of much of its best timber without receiv- 


ing an equivalent in revenue. 


In 1875 the office of Forest Ranger was first created, and this 
led to the formation of a Forest Conservation Branch attached 
to the Department of Mines, which was established in March, 
1882. During the year 1889, however, the Forest Conservation 
Branch was placed under the administration of the Colonial 
Secretary. In the year 1882 the Colony was subdivided into 


TIMBER RESERVES. 

i 
a number of districts. These are frequently inspected by forest 
rangers, whose duty is to report on the existing state of pro- 
claimed reserves, control the operations of licensed timber-getters, 
receive royalties on the various kinds of timber, upon which 
such dues may be levied, and report upon applications to ringbark 
trees on Crown lands, whether comprised in State forests, reserves, 
or otherwise. ‘The forest rangers and assistants employed by the 
department have the supervision of twenty-one State forests with an 
area of 97,724 acres. The timber reserves throughout the Colony 
number 945, and cover an area of 5,459,937 acres, so that the 
total area of land devoted to the conservation of timber in New 
South Wales amounts to 5,557,611 acres. In April, 1890, Mr. 
J. E. Brown, of South Australia, was appointed Director-General 
of Forests of New South Wales. 


On the reserves subject to royalty, the quantity of timber cut 
in 1890 amounted to 10,978,967 superficial feet. In 1889 the 
quantity of timber cut measured 16,225,207 superficial feet, in 
addition to which there were 1,072 trees felled for piles and other 


purposes. 


The revenue derived from the issue of timber licenses, from 
royalty, permits, and other dues, amounted in 1890 to £15,437 
and the revenue received from the forest reserves of the Crown 
since the coming into force of the regulations proclaimed on the 
24th of September, 1878, in each of the following years was— 


£ 
167 Orta eee eee 7,310 
LRG Gace een eee eee 8,328 
PSS] b eee nee ee ee 10,156 
POGD Ee ges eee a ee en 12,327 
14 ee ee ne 16,301 
TSBA ey, ee 17,565 
FORD ee ees 13,144 
1886... .. ee eee eee ern 13,934. 
BOBS ro eer ee ee ne 13,629 
ENGR geet ee en 19,019 
oe en 16,521 
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or a total for 12 years of £163,671 which, before the introduc- 
tion of the present system, would have been a loss to the country, 
without taking into consideration the much greater loss caused 
by the indiscriminate felling carried on in former years. 
Under the present regulations care is taken to preserve from 
destruction all timber below a certain girth, measured at a height 
of 5 feet from the ground, according to a careful classification of 
the various timbers at present in demand. Trees not named in 
this list may be cut at the minimum girth that may be endorsed 
on the license, or as specified in writing by the forest ranger in 
charge of the reserve. 


The prescribed girth is set forth hereunder : 


Hardwoods. 
Girth Girth 
Timber. ft. in. Timber. ft. in. 
IBlackbatuicc..-s.cscese cee ees 7 6 | BlOOd-WOOG .......cccccccsserseeves 0 
TallowewOOd wr cenccccs nce etnes Te G | PNLOUNtAINLABRI.. ecccoces cons ccces 6 0 
Red gum or flooded gum ...... 7 6| Mahogany (forest) ...........+++. 6 0 
CATR Y POU rc cc cece ots ene es eee 7 0| *Ironbark (red, gray, and 
WVOGH VOGUUi.. cose vier o soos eee 6 6 broad-leaved) © .......cssceeee te 
Brush or ‘white box ............ 6 6| Peppermint or red-wood ...... 5 6 
PPUPDONUING .y.c.cee.c.es- foveeasas 7 O| Swamp mahogany ............66 5 6 
BIGGS CO crec cscs ce cccer esa 6 6| *Stringybark ..........cccrcccvees 5 0 
Spotted gum  ........ceceresereves 6 6] Blackwood .............ssccscevees 4 0 
WIGMENLAUG casiee secs eres nctntoeess 7 O| Yellow and white box ......... 4 0 
Softwoods, &c. 

RG COMAL..cccccccscocsccsssooscccs 9 0) Black, red, or white pine 
Hoop or Moreton Bay pine ... 7 6 (Frenela) ..... Mex secevairesack 0 
White beech (Gmelina).. ...... 7 0} Swamp oak ..........ssseeeeseeeees 3 0 
Silky oak ........cssescccossescerees 6 0; |) Pomest oak <.5.2....--:..-000s-+0<- 2 3 
TROBE WOOG occcssecesceceeesecce seciees 6 0 


* West of Great Dividing Range, 43 feet for ironbark, 4 feet for stringybark. 


The operations of the Forest Conservation Branch are not solely 
limited to the preservation of native trees. It is also charged with 
the creation of a State nursery, the site for which was selected at 
Wyong, in the beautiful district of Brisbane Water, where the 
acclimatization of valuable foreign timber trees, and the conserva- 
tion of such of the best indigenous species as might be otherwise 


likely to disappear, are attended to. 





STATE NURSERIES. 


The formation of plantations in various parts of the Colony, 
and along railway lines, also forms part of a programme which 
is yearly becoming enlarged. In the forest reserves of Orara and 
Dorrigo, in the north-eastern district of the Colony, cedar planting 
has been carried on for some years, under departmental super- 
vision, and up to the end of 1888, 24,978 trees and root-cuttings 
of cedar trees, and self-sown seedlings, had been counted 
in the latter reserve. Plantations of the American Catalpa 
speciosa were also made on the Railway Reserve at Cootamundra, 
where there are about 2,713 catalpa, black walnut, and other 
trees planted on the 6} acres cleared, and wattle plantations 
have been formed along the southern railway line from Minto to 
Burradoo. The total number of cedar trees planted to the end of 
1889 was about 30,000, in addition to which a great many plants 


have been raised from seed. 


The Forest Conservation Branch has collected a large number 
of varieties of indigenous timber trees, which were placed on view 
at the London Colonial and Indian Exhibition ; and a second 
collection consisting of several hundred specimens of different 
kinds of colonial timber is now exhibited in the Geological 


Museum attached to the Department of Mines. 


Reserves for the preservation of timber are divided into two 
classes, viz., State Forests and Timber Reserves, and the latter 
are subdivided into three sub-classes, A, B, and C, according to 
their importance, and the particular quality and value of the 


timber which they contain. 


Licenses are issued to cut timber on reserves in class A ata 
fixed fee of £6 per annum, or 10s. per month, and without royalty ; 
on reserves in class B the fee demanded amounts to £9, or 15s. 
per month ; on reserves in class C general permits to cut timber 


for saw-mills are issued at a rate of £6 per annum, to which is 


added the payment of a royalty, which differs according to the 
I 
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value of the timber felled, and is based on the following classi- 


fication :— 
Saw-mill timber placed in the Ist class, 1s. 6d. per 100 superficial feet. 
- . 2nd) 4.) is.aq: ye 7 
99 93 3rd bP) Is. 99 9 
93 93 4th 93 9d. 99> be) 
29 be) 5th be) 6d. 9 3) 
»? ” 6th » 3d. 9 ”» 
Timber-cutting Licenses are also issued to cut and remove timber on ordinary 


on Crown lands, . : 
Crown lands—excepting State forests, timber reserves, reserves 


for public recreation, or sites for towns and villages, or per- 
manently dedicated for any public purpose; also lands within 14 
chain of any navigable river, or held under conditional lease, 
measured for sale, within an enclosure of less than 200 acres, or 
within half a mile of a head station. The fee in this case is fixed 
at £3 per annum, or 15s. per quarter, or 5s. for any current 
month, and the license enables the holder to cut and remove any 
kind of timber, except cedar. The license fee for cutting cedar, 
and for shipping wattle bark, is fixed at £6 per annum, and no 
cedar-tree of less girth than 9 feet, measured at 5 feet from the 
ground, may be felled without special authority. 


Permits to cut Permits are issued for cutting mining props, and for thinning 
and strip bark. S 5 o 
out timber, in order to improve the growth of the trees remaining ; 
for cutting and removing from.a reserve a specified number and 
kind of trees ; and also for stripping wattle-bark, or the bark of 


other trees for tanning purposes. 


Penalties. Infringements of the timber regulations are punishable by fine, 
not exceeding £5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, and 
£20 for the third, irrespective of the value of the timber and 
material destroyed, for which also the offender may be held 


responsible. 
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PART VIII. 


Fauna. 


HE fauna of New South Wales is characterised by the 
absence of the forms of animal life familiar to the Old 
World, and the presence of genera and species peculiar to the 


Australian Continent. 
MAMMALIA. 


The order of mammalia is represented in this Colony by 
the oldest animal known, the marsupial, which is extinct 
in all other parts of the world except North America. The 
Macropide include several kinds of kangaroos and wallabies, 
the characteristics of which are too well known to need more 
than passing reference. The progress of settlement has driven 
these animals from the more densely populated parts of the 
Colony, but in the country districts they are still numerous 
enough to cause very considerable damage to the natural grasses. 
So serious has been the injury thus wrought, that the State 
and run-holders pay a small sum per head for the destruction 
of these animals. The number of kangaroos and wallabies, as 
estimated by Inspectors of Stock, existing in the Colony in 
1890, was about 3,669,000, besides which it is estimated that 
there were 3,135,000 native dogs, and 7,880 wild pigs—the latter 


of course being the descendants of imported animals. 


The genus Paramelide is represented by the wombat, and 
several kinds of rats and rabbit-rats, which latter burrow under- 
ground like their European prototype. They abound particularly 
in the western districts. 


The Phalangyste, which embrace several varieties of opossums, 
are found in all parts of New South Wales. Some of the speci- 


Number of 


kangaroos, &c. 
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mens of this family are very handsome, and their thick soft furs 


afford a valuable article of commerce. 


The dingo, or native dog (Canis Dingo), is found in all parts of 
the Australian mainland. It will inbreed with the domestic dog, 
and crosses are common throughout the settlements. The dingo 
does not bark, and, according to Dr. Geo. Bennett, it is allied to 
the wild dog of India, and may probably have been introduced by 
the Malays some centuries ago. Great destruction has been 
wrought amongst the flocks of the settlers by these animals, and 


a price is paid for every native dog destroyed. 


There are two varieties of native cats (Dasyurus Maculatus and 
D. Viverrinus), both very handsomely marked. They are 
nocturnal animals, incapable of domestication, and prey upon 


birds and small mammals. 


The Echidne are represented by several varieties of spiny 
ant-eaters, somewhat resembling the English hedgehog. ‘The 
favourite food of these animals is the various kinds of ants, which 
are found all over the country. The female Echidna carries its 


young in a pouch, which is only visible during the breeding season. 


Flying foxes, and numerous varieties of bats, are also indigenous 
to New South Wales, and make great depredations among the 


fruit-trees. 


Of all the animals found in the Colony the most curious and 
interesting is, perhaps, the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, or Duck- 
billed platypus, called by the aborigines the Mallangong or Tam- 
breet. This animal is a mammal, and has now been authori- 
tatively shown to be also oviparous. The eggs brought forth are 
membranous, so that the platypus must be classed amongst the 


Reptilia. 


BIRDS. 
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Most of the animals above mentioned appear to be more destruc- 
tive than useful, and if we except the trade in opossum and native- 
cat furs, and kangaroo skins, the commercial value of the indigenous 
mammals is very small. They are being gradually displaced, as 
civilisation advances, by the more useful animals of the Old World, 
for which the climate of New South Wales seems especially adapted, 
and which now form the principal source of the wealth of its 
inhabitants. The acclimatisation of the more useful European 
species is quickly followed by the destruction of indigenous animals, 
and the wilds of the interior of the Colony, which erstwhile were 
the abode of the kangaroo and dingo, are now the home of vast 


flocks. 


Geological research has brought to light the remains of numerous 
extinct species of gigantic mammalia. The largest of these pre- 
historic animals was the Diprotodon, a marsupial quadruped, which, 
according to Professor Owen, was as large as the rhinoceros or 
hippopotamus. Fossil remains of another large marsupial, the 
Nototheriwm, somewhat resembling a tapir, and of a marsupial lion 
(Thylacoleo) have also been discovered. Bones of gigantic kangaroos 
(Macropus titan) have been frequently met with, as well as those 


of a species of wombat larger than that actually in existence. 


The remains of animals belonging to two distinct genera, repre- 
sentatives of which still exist in Tasmania, the Zhylacunus, or 
b by] 
ouched hyena, and the Sarco hilus, more commonly known as 
b] b) 


the Tasmanian devil, have also been found in the fossilised state. 


BIRDS. 


All the more important families of birds are represented in the 
fauna of New South Wales, which contains also a number of 
families peculiar to the Colony. Few countries can boast of a 
greater variety of beautiful birds. The parrot family is repre- 
sented by a large number of species, including the love bird 


(Melopsittacus undulatus), the green parrot, and many kinds of 


lories, all gorgeously clothed; and amongst the larger species, the 
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white and black cockatoo, yellow and pink-crested, and the grey 
pink-crested gallahs. The family of honey-eaters ( Meliphagide ) 
is also represented by numerous and very beautiful varieties. 


Amongst the larger kinds of birds found in the Colony are the 
Megapodide, which includes the brush turkey. These exist in 
great numbers in the western parts of the Colony, and their flesh 
is highly prized. In the western districts are also found the emu, 
the largest of Australian birds, and the native companion, a large 


water bird, somewhat like the crane in appearance, 


In the more thickly-timbered parts of the brush forests, the 
home of the stately tree-fern, is found the lyre-bird (Menura 
superba) a species of pheasant, whose tail forms a most graceful 
ornament. Here also abound the satin-bird, species of regent- 
birds, and the rifle-bird, all famed for the beauty of their 


plumage. 


Amongst water-hirds are several species of cranes, and enormous 
numbers of wild fowl of all descriptions, as well as black swans. 
The latter is essentially an Australian bird, and may be met with 
in all parts of the Colony. The great kingfisher, or laughing- 
jackass, so named from its extraordinary cry, is one of the most 
useful of birds, owing to the readiness with which it destroys 
snakes. Magpies and mocking-birds may be included amongst 
those denizens of the forest which more prominently attract the 
attention of travellers. There are also several species of owls, 
and other night-birds, and the eagle family has not a few repre- 


sentatives, 


The pigeon tribe is found in large numbers, especially in the 
great primeval forests of the coast districts. In the cedar brushes 
of the Liverpool Range white-headed fruit pigeons are very 
numerous; and in the brush forests of the Clarence, the Richmond, 
the Macleay, and Illawarra, the top-knot and large-tailed pigeons, 
and the Wonga Wonga (Leucosarcia picata), so prized for its 
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large size and the whiteness and delicacy of its flesh, are very 
plentiful. The bronze-winged pigeon is common to almost all 
parts of the Colony. Soveral varieties of these birds are remark- 
able for their beautiful plumage, their size, and the excellence 
of their flesh. One of the finest varieties, the partridge bronze- 
winged pigeon, is found almost exclusively in the plains of the 
interior. Doves are also numerous, and most of the species are 
extremely delicate and beautiful. The little turtle-dove of the 
Murray River (G'eopelia ewneatra ) is the prettiest specimen of 


this family. 


Besides the varieties of birds mentioned above there are 
others, of perhaps less note, but numerous, and frequently very 
beautiful. They are all admirably described and depicted in the 
celebrated work of Dr. Gould, which occupies a high rank amongst 


the scientific publications of the century. 


FISHES. 


The seas which wash the shores of New South Wales abound 
with fish, but none of the resources of the Colony has been so 
much neglected as the fishing industry. All the best fishing- 
grounds lie within a moderate distance of Sydney, and, as recently 
pointed out by the Fisheries Commission, it 1s not necessary, in 
order to obtain the fish most adapted for food, to despatch large 
smacks or fishing vessels, victualled and equipped for a cruise of 
several months, to fishing grounds distant hundreds of miles from 
home. The coast of the Colony presents many natural features 
peculiarly favourable to the existence of a very large supply of the 
best food fishes. In the quiet waters of its numerous bays and 
estuaries, and in the vast lakes and lagoons communicating with 
the sea, are found shelter and sustenance, as well as excellent 
breeding-grounds. The principal fishes found on the coast are not 


migratory, and as a consequence may nearly always be procured 


in the market. 
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Sixty different families of fishes comprising 348 species are found 
in New South Wales waters. According to the classification of 
the late Rev. J. 8, Tenison-Woods, 8. J., these are as follows — 




















rae _ Ta ee 
Name of family. | eosin Name of family. enien 
EPGrcld ius n eee 50 | Ophiocephalide ............... | i 
Squamipinnes...............00005. 4 | Trachypteride.................. ] 
Nandid@...............cccceecceee. 2 | Pomecentridie.................. | 4 
Mali tonaeere eee | Sanh Wabrid msn ee sey | 18 
SPATIC ee cnc eee 14 | Gadopside ............ ee 1 
Cirrhitid@ ...........0... «...,¥ | OL Gadideer ee ore ae 4 
Scorpenide ...........eee eee. 11 Pleuronectide .................. 9 
Teuthidide........................ 2 | Siluride......... Se alereteenenoaeee 5 
OPV OIG renee phere ae 3 | Scopelide ..... COCO OOOO ee 6 
Kurtide ....., POCO er ree 2 | Salmonide ..................... 1 
Polynemide ..................00. 2 | Galaxide oo... 7 
SGHONIAGD............0.0c00cecoeces. | 2 | Scombresocide..,............... 6 
EID WAC ee rar ener eee eo LT | Clupeidse aides, .. .....0.c.cc0e., 12 
Trichiuride,..... ....0.0.0...0. are 1 | Chirocentride .................. 1 
Acronurida........................ 1 Symbrachidz .................. 1 
Carangid Den en on tO sieMurenids.. 4). lI 
Cyttide ............ SOLO Eee 1 j Syngnathide ................. 6 
Corypheenidee.................0... 2 j Sclerodermi ..................,.. 21 
Scombride ........... terete eee 10 | Gymnodontes ..... ........,... 12 
Trachinide............ peaececetees Oo | Carcharide ..................... 8 
Batrachide..........0....00-00c00. 1 | Lamnide .....,..... eee re ] 
Pediculati ...,. peiacenenen: ree 4 | Scyllide ........, retenec ars ere > 
OGG, occ ss te Ness ok. 7 | Cestraciontide................. 2 
Cataphracti oo... ececcese LOPSpinacid me L 
RODUCEO eects cccue ec ae 15 | Rhinide ........................ 1 
Blenniidw ...........c00ceese00.:. 17 | Pristiophoride............ oor 1 
Sphyranide 2.0.0.0... ccc, 3 | Rhinobatide...........,........ 2 
Atherinide...... teneadeeeesntet. SS LTYgOnIdion yg) 2 
SAU CH GER ere eons Sele 7 | Torpedinide..................... 1 
Pistularidee......... cece. Po Rad BF piesa. 1 





The edible fishes comprise 105 different species ; amongst the 
best known may be mentioned : 


The schnapper (Pagrus wnicolor ), the most valuable of all 
Australian fishes, is found along the whole extent of the coast, 
and is very abundant. It is a deep-water fish, found generally 
near rocky points or reefs running out into the sea. The 
schnappers “school,” as it is termed, during the summer months, 
and are then most plentiful. The young fish, known as red bream, 


frequents the harbours and estuaries of the coast, but is never 
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found in shallow water. The schnapper is caught by the hook, 
which it takes freely, as it will attack almost any bait. It 


sometimes attains a very large size, weighing as much as 30 hb, 


The nannigai is a deep-water fish, caught with the hook, and Nannigai. 
ranks high in public estimation as an edible fish. The supply is 
not large, as the fish is not specially sought after, being chiefly 
obtained by fishermen in search of schnapper. The nannigai is 
scientifically interesting as one of the oldest forms of bony-fishes 


now surviving. 


The black rock-cod is considered one of the best of Australian Rock-cod. 
fish, and is also a deep-water fish, never captured by the net. It 
is found more abundantly in the warmer waters of the north of 
the Colony, where, as a rule, it attains larger proportions than to 
the southward of Sydney. It grows to a great size, specimens 
from 35 to 40 tb. being not uncommon. 


A fish of great size and beauty, known in Australia as the gaimon. 
salmon, is found off the coast in prodigious quantities. It has no 
affinity whatever to the true salmon, and is inferior as an article 
of food. 


The flathead, a fine fish, of which there are several varieties, is Flathead. 
captured both by the hook and net. ~ It is of excellent quality and 
ranks high amongst New South Wales fishes. 


There are four species of whiting found in these waters. The Whiting. 
common sand-whiting and the trumpeter-whiting are both very 
abundant, but the other two Species are more rare. The sand- 
whiting is perhaps the fish most in demand in the metropolitan 
markets, where it is to be obtained all the year round. 


The jew-fish is the largest edible fish found on the New South Jew-fish. 
Wales coast, attaining sometimes a length of 5 feet. It is found 


at all seasons, but most frequently during summer. The teraglin 
is of the same family as the jew-fish, though it does not reach an 


equal size. The air bladder is large and of excellent quality, being 
of great value for the making of isinglass. 
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The mackerel is obtained in enormous quantities off the coast, 
and sometimes even in the harbours. It is a good fish when eaten 


fresh, but it decomposes rapidly. 


Mullets. The family of Mugilide, or mullets, is well represented in 
Australian waters. The sea mullet is a large fish, often attaining 
a length of 2 feet, and a weight of 8 tb. It is regarded by some 
authorities as unsurpassed in richness and delicacy of flavour by any 
fish in the world ; and it visits these shores in countless numbers 
in the season when it is in the best condition. While young the 
fish keeps entirely to the creeks and lakes, where it increases in 


size very rapidly, but when full-grown it seeks the open waters. 


Sick tas There are four species of gar-fish found on the New South Wales 
coast. The Sydney gar-fish is very abundant, especially towards 
the end of summer, making its appearance in shoals, sometimes of 
enormous size. The river gar-fish is even of better quality than 
the last mentioned, but is not so plentiful as formerly. The other 
species are seldom met with. There are numerous other varieties 
of fishes found in the waters of New South Wales, many of which 
are very valuable as articles of food, but for the most part are 


neither so numerous nor so easily obtained as those referred to. 


res gia Destructive fishes are by no means rare ; the shark family being 


largely represented, not only in the deep-sea, off the coast, but even 
in the harbours. ‘The shark is not, however, absolutely valueless. 
The fins find a ready sale in the Chinese markets ; the skin also 
has some commercial value, while from the liver is extracted a 
large quantity of valuable oil, equal in every respect to cod-liver oil. 


petal As already pointed out, the fisheries of New South Wales have 
been much neglected, and, as a further instance of this, it may be 
mentioned that although during the winter season immense shoals 
of herrings visit these coasts, no attempt is made to take and preserve 
them. The Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, Sir William Macleay, and 
the members of the Fisheries Commission, have strongly directed 
attention to the value of this fish. It is quite as abundant as the 
herring of Scotland, and superior in flavour ; and, preserved like 
sardines, it would no doubt rival that delicacy. There is ample evi- 
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dence that the application of a little capital, and intelligent manage- 
ment, would make the herring fishery a very profitable industry. 


In Sydney the supply of fresh-water fish is very limited, although 
the rivers of the Colony produce some most excellent specimens. 
The rivers Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling are the 
most plentifully stocked, the Murray cod (Oligorus Mitchelli) being 
perhaps the most highly esteemed of their fishes. Another fish of 
the same species is the Oligorus Macquariensis, which is to be 
met with in the upper branches of the Clarence. Both these 
specimens of Murray cod have been found weighing as much as 
100 tb. The silver perch and several kinds of the Percidse family, 
so highly prized for their delicacy, are plentiful in the rivers. In 
the Richmond River the cat-fish (Copidoglanis Tandanus ) is very 
common, whilst herrings and mullet are caught in almost all the 
eastern rivers of the Colony. 

Little systematic attempt has yet been made to acclimatize Euro- 
pean varieties of edible fishes, although success would most pro- 
bably attend any efforts in this direction, every difficulty having 
been overcome in Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania. Some five 
or six thousand trout ova, presented by the Geelong Acclimatisation 
Society, have been distributed in various localities, including the 
Prospect Reservoir. 

Among the Crustaces, which abound on the coast and in the 
water-courses of the interior, the lobster and several varieties of salt 
and fresh-water crayfish are most noticeable. The prawn (Peneus 


escwlentus) is very abundant in all the shallow bays and harbours. 


Oysters are excellent and were very plentiful. The oyster- 
beds of Port Jackson, Port Stephens, the Hawkesbur , and the 
Shoalhaven, however, have been greatly injured, and the markets 
of the metropolis are supplied chiefly from the Clarence, the 
Richmond, and other northern rivers. Before the appointment 
of the Royal Commission of Fisheries, in 1880, these molluscs 
were threatened with extinction in the near future. The 
Commission has effected some improvement, but has been checked 
in its operations by defective legislation, and the improvidence of 
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the lessees of the oyster-beds, who strip the beds without any 
regard to future supply. There is but little doubt that the estab- 
lishment of “pares” like those which may be seen along the coasts 
of France and Belgium, where oyster culture is conducted on 
scientific principles, would be remunerative, as the demand for 
this delicacy is great and continually increasing. 

Several varieties of fishes which have long disappeared from 
other parts of the world are still represented in New South Wales. 
Amongst these are the cestracion, or Port Jackson shark, whose 
teeth resemble those of the fossil acrodis found in the mesozoic 
deposits, and the ceratodus, an existing ganoid, otherwise exclu- 
sively represented in the trias formation, its anatomy showing a 
connecting link between a lizard and a fish. Amongst other 
remarkable fishes found in these waters, several may be enumer- 
ated. The frog fish, belonging to the order Pediculati, has fins 
adapted for walking on the ground rather than for swimming, and 
is found floating in-shore amongst marine plants, from which it is 
with difficulty distinguished, owing to its great resemblance to them 
in point of colour. The hopping fish, a variety of gobii, or sea- 
gudgeon, has its fins developed into legs, so that the animal is able 
to leap along the mud flats which it frequents. The eyes of this fish 
are curiously placed at the top of its head, and are capable of being 
thrust far out of their sockets, and of moving independently of 
one another. The Hippocampus, or sea-horse, so named from a 
resemblance in the shapeof the head and fore part of the body to that 
of the horse, is a very singular fish, but the phyllopteryx 1S 
perhaps, the most remarkable fish of Australia, if not of the world. 
It is like the ghost of a sea-horse, with its winding-sheet all in 
ribbons around it. Its tattered cerements are in shape and colour 
like the sea-weed it frequents, so that it hides and feeds with 
safety. The dugong (Halicore Australis) was formerly met with at 
the mouths of the Richmond, Tweed, and Brunswick Rivers, but 1s 
now seldom seen south of the Brisbane River, in Queensland. It 


resembles the porpoise in shape and size, but has no dorsal fin. 


The skin is heavy and thick, and is said to make excellent leather. 
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PART IX. 


Commerce and Shipping. 


TS commerce of New South Wales is exceeded in value by 

that of no other colony or dependency of Great Britain, 
India alone excepted. India, with a population about 250 times 
larger, has a trade hardly four times as great as this Colony, 
while the Dominion, whose population numbers five times that 
of New South Wales, does not equal it in the value of its com- 
merce. Thusin the year 1889 the trade of these countries was :— 


— — 














Country. Imports. Exports. Total trade. 
7 | 
£ ~ £ 
India... Serer Conca 83,285,427 98,833,879 182,119,306 
OONARAs cin coco eee ae 23,676,356 18,326,541 42,002,897 
New South Wales ............ 22,863,057 23,294,934 46,157,991 
SHIPPING. 


Prior to the year 1825 the records of the shipping trade of the 
Colony are very meagre; in the year mentioned, however, the 
shipping amounted to 85 vessels inwards, aggregating a tonnage of 
24,559; and 75 vessels outwards, with a total tonnage of 22,688, , 
Twenty-five years afterwards, just before the separation of Port 
Phillip, the figures stood thus: 976 vessels inwards, with a tonnage 
of 234,215 tons, and 1,014 vessels outwards, with a tonnage of 
263,849 tons. In 1851, the year of the separation of Victoria 
from the parent Colony, the trade fell to 553 vessels inwards, 


measuring 153,002 tons, and 503 vessels outwards of 139,020 tons. 


The separation of Queensland caused no decline in the trade of 
the Colony, as shown by the returns. Possibly the classing of 
northern boats as foreign traders, instead of as coasters, would be 
the cause of even an apparent increase, for in 1860, the year 
following the separation, the shipping amounted to 1,424 vessels 


inwards, with a tonnage of 427,835 tons, and 1,438 vessels out- 
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The habits of this animal are those of a graminivorous ruminant, Dugong. 
its stomach being exactly like that of an ox; it frequents the flats 

and shallows along the margin of the shore, and feeds upon the 

grass which is found thereon. Like the whale family, it suckles 

its young, 1s warm-blooded, and therefore is incorrectly described 

as a fish. The dugong attains a large size, sometimes measuring 

14 feet long and 10 feet in girth. An animal of such dimensions 
would weigh about 300 lb. 

During 1890 the Fish Market, Woolloomooloo, was supplied with cee 
63,967 baskets fish, including 2,0833 dozen schnapper, 553 dozen 
salmon (arripis solar), 3984 dozen king-fish, 88? dozen jew-fish, 

539 dozen teraglin, 172} dozen nannigai, 5 dozen groper, and 
2,951 dozen cray-fish, besides 4,636 baskets prawns. The amount 
realized at the market for the fish referred to was £38,695. 
6,092 bags of oysters were taken from the tidal waters of the 
Colony in 1890, and 12,099 bags were imported, chiefly from 
Queensland and New Zealand. 40,076 lb. weight of Murray River 
cod were exported during the year. Considerable quantities of 
prawns arrive in Sydney by coasting steamers, which never go 
into the Fish Market, and are not included above. 

REPTILES. 

The snake and lizard families number many varieties, which are 
distributed over all parts of the country. These reptiles, however 
have generally disappeared from the settled portions of the Colony, 
having been deprived of the means of subsistence which the con- 
dition of the country in its natural state afforded them. Several 
species of snakes are venomous, particularly the death-adder, the venomous 
black snake, the brown, and the tiger snake, but accidents due to asi 
snake bite are now of rare occurrence. Most reptiles retreat at 
the approach of man, and there is comparatively little danger to 
be apprehended from their presence. Lizards are common, very 
beautifully marked, and some species, particularly the iguanas, 
attain a considerable size. 

Although the rivers of the Colony of Queensland are’the abode 
of several species of alligators, those of New South Wales are 
entirely free from the presence of these dangerous saurians. 
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wards of 431,484 tons, a considerable advance on the figures of 
the previous year. From 1860 to the present time trade has 
rapidly increased, and at a greater ratio than the population, so 
that in 1890 the tonnage, inwards, amounted to 2,413,247 tons, 


and the outward tonnage to 2,348,625, or 4,761,872 tons in all. 


The rate of increase has been fairly constant, though checked ees. 
occasionally by the occurrence of bad seasons here, or failure of : 
prices in the European markets. The following table shows the 
quantity and tonnage of shipping arriving and departing from 
New South Wales, at intervals of five years, from the date of the 
earliest records to the year 1890. A marked falling off is shown 
in the figures for 1890, a circumstance attributable to the mari- 
time strike which was so unfortunate a feature of the industrial 
operations of that year :— 


Vessels Entered and Cleared in New South Wales. 














Inwards. Outwards, 

Year. SST a a ac a Sa a 

Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
1825 85 24,559 7d eis 
1830 157 31,225 147 28,822 
1835 260 63,019 269 66,964 
1840 709 178,958 665 163,704 
1845 597 105,352 614 103,961 
1850 976 234,215 1,014 263,849 
1855 1,152 393,323 1,185 362,482 
1860 1,424 427,835 1,438 431,484 
1865 1,912 635,888 2,120 690, 294. 
1870 1,858 689,820 2,066 771,942 
1875 2,376 1,109,086 2,294 1,059,101 
1880 2,108 1,242,458 2,043 1,190,321 
1885 2,601 2,088, 307 2,583 2,044,770 
1889 3,254 2,632,081 3,229 2,689,098 
1890 2,589 2,413,247 2,777 2,348,625 








As hardy ptaeed the trade of New South Ww ales greatly Bie pt Os New 
Sou ales 
exceeds that of any other colony of the Australian group. compared with 
other colonies. 
Victoria stands next ; after which in their order come South 


Australia, New Zealand, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia. Of the total shipping of Australasia in 1890 about 
one-third entered and cleared in New South Wales ports. 
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Trade of Colony The trade of the Colony is, to a very large extent, in British 
hands, though there has been a noticeable increase in foreign 
shipping since 1881. In 1872 the British shipping entered and 
cleared amounted to 1,400,672 tons, while in 1890 it was 4,156,963 
tons, showing an increase of 2,756,291 tons. The foreign 
shipping amounted to 187,368 tons in 1872, and 604,909 in 
1890, being an increase of 417,541 tons. 

Aca aalaaaaae The advent of the French line of Messageries Maritimes, and 

adds of the German Lloyd’s steamships, has tended to increase the 
amount of the foreign trade of the Colony ; but notwithstanding 
this, the tonnage under the British flag was in 1890 not less 
than 87:3 per cent. of the whole. The annexed table shows the 


respective amounts of each class since 1872 :— 


British and Foreign Vessels Entered and Cleared in 
o 
New South Wales. 




















Year | British. | Foreign. Total. 
| Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1872 1,400,672 | 187,368 1,588,040 
1873 | 1,619,019 | 143,459 1,762,478 
1874 1,820,146 170,748 1,990,894 
1875 |  9°:001,641 166,546 2.168, 187 
1876 | 1,969,457 | 158,268 2,127,725 
1877 | 2,022,728 215,253 2,237,981 
1878 | 2,203,491 | 256,012 2,459, 504. 
1879 | 2,292,733 | 247,991 2,540,724 
1880 | 2,259,924 172,855 2,432,779 
1881 | 2,563,999 999,501 2,786,500 
1882 | 2,977,756 | 318,909 3,296,665 
1883 | 3,532,955 | 473,282 4,006,237 
1884 | 4,185,549 | 475,409 4,660,958 
1885 3,615,582 | 517,495 4,133,077 
1886 | 3,746,725 | 511,879 4,258,604 
1887 | 3,836,527 | 486,231 4,322,758 
1888 | 4,141,551 | 623,868 4,765,419 
1889 | 4,659,798 | 661,381 5,321,179 
1890 | 4,156,963 | 604, 909 4,761,872 

Larger portion Of the total tonnage set down as British, the larger portion is 

y ao 
owned in owned in the colonies. In 1876 out of 1,969,457 tons of shipping 
colonies, 


entered and cleared under the British flag, 1,293,813 tons, or about 


66 per cent., were Australian; in 1881, out of 2,563,999 tons 








BRITISH TONNAGE. 





entered and cleared, 1,543,431 tons, or 60 per cent., represented 
colonial shipping ; while in 1890 the colonial shipping amounted 
to 2,579,172 tons, out of a total of 4,156,963 tons, or 62:04 per 
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cent. The amount of British and British-colonial shipping entered British shipping. 


and cleared from New South Wales ports during each year since 
1880 is shown below :— 


Tonnage of British Vessels trading to New South Wales. 





Skipping belonging— 
: ; Total, inwards and 





Year. 











outwards. 
To Great Britain. To British possessions. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1880 760,688 1,499,236 2,259,924 
1881 1,020,568 1,543,431 2,563,999 
1882 1,301,347 1,676,409 2,977,756 
1883 1,429, 725 2,103,230 3,032,955 
1884 1,716,255 2,469,294 4,185,549 
1885 1,520,091 2,095,491 3,615,582 
1886 1,503,921 2,242, 804 3,746,725 
1887 1,599,191 2,237,336 3,836,527 
1888 1,717,549 2,424, 002 4,141,551 
1889 1,842,727 2,817,071 4,659,798 
1890 Vd 2 2,579,791 4,156,963 











Compared with the figures just given, the tonnage of the foreign 
vessels trading with New South Wales will appear very small. 
Taking the year 1890, for which the inward and outward 
tonnage for the principal nationalities are given below, Germany 
stands first, then America, after which comes France. Scandi- 
navia is the only other nation whose carrying trade with the 
Colony is important. 

Foreign vessels Entered and Cleared in New South Wales 
during 1890 :— 


Tonnage. 
Germany: cccesccss ease oes ee 229,413 
US PAM Orica cane ia tener Stee nent eee iios40 
TANGO oo neni eae ee eer eery 137,466 
Norway and Sweden .............ccccccscccnccecececeres 20,678 
Hovland incre cere ese nee 12,124 
(ener nationsn src eee ees, 31,453 





604,909 





Tonnage of 


foreign vessels. 
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Steam and sail. The records prior to the year 1876 do not distinguish the steam 


aii from the sailing vessels, but the modern tendency to supersede sail- 
ing vessels by steam is abundantly apparent even in the fourteen 
years which have since elapsed. In 1876 the steam tonnage was 
912,554 as compared with 1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 
In 1890, the relative 


positions were altogether transposed, for the tonnage of sailing 


43 per cent. and 57 per cent., respectively. 


vessels had slightly decreased, being only 1,107,058 tons, or 
23:25 per cent., as against 3,654,814 tons of steam, or 76°75 per 
cent. of the whole shipping. The increase of steam tonnage for the 
fourteen years has therefore been rather more than 300 per cent. 


The tonnage of each class since 1877 was as under :— 


Steam and Sailing Vessels Entered and Cleared. 








Year. | Steam. | Sailing. | Year. | Steam. | Sailing. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1877 1,007,679 1,230,302 1884 3,373,710 1,287,248 
1878 1,105,200 1,354,304 1885 2,791,843 1,341,234 
1879 1,231,423 1,309,301 1886 2,982,122 1,276,482 
1880 | 1,550,372 882,407 1887 3,145,548 1,177,210 
1881 | 1,758,304 1,025,196 1888 3,264,509 1,500,910 
1882 | 1,996,663 1,300,002 1889 3,718,378 1,602,801 
1883 2,702,196 1,304,041 1890 3,654,814 1,107,058 














Tonnage arriv- 
ing in ballast. 


The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to ship- 
owners is illustrated by the large amount of tonnage coming to 
the Colony in ballast, and the small amount leaving without cargo. 
A large proportion of the vessels arriving in ballast come from 
the ports of the neighbouring colonies, having delivered a general 
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cargo there, and, being unable to obtain return freight, go to 
Newcastle for a cargo of coal. The largest amount of tonnage in 
any one year since 1877 entered in ballast was in 1889, when it 
reached 704,267 tons, and the largest cleared was 66,846 tons in 
1890. The tonnage entered and cleared for each year is given 


herewith :— 





Tonnage Entered and Cleared in Ballast. 











Year ) Entered. | Cleared. Year. | Entered. | Cleared. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1877 295,569 8,393 1884 395,990 60,457 
1878 354,917 13,115 1885 345,366 53,381 
1879 337,696 19,892 1886 3009, 969 40,635 
1880 217,763 16,219 1887 507,177 36,434 
1881 271,343 5,179 1888 628,732 41,735 
1882 325,480 23,338 1889 704,267 65,898 
1883 384,645 | 27,855 1890 544,264 | 66,846 





——— —_———$ $$ ed 


Notwithstanding the fact that between one-fourth and one-fifth of 
the tonnage arriving in the Colony is in ballast, as against one- 
thirty-fifth of the clearances, the average value of freights inward is 
higher than of those outward. Thus in 1890 the average value of 
the cargoes imported was £7 8s. 5d. per ton of vessels inward, 
or, if an allowance be made for ships in ballast, the value per ton 


was £9 lls. 8d. 


ing outward was £5 19s. 5d., and allowing for vessels leaving in 
I 5S b] ran) fas) 


The mean value of goods exported per ton of ship- 


ballast, £6 2s. 1ld.; in the former case 19-56 per cent. and in the 
latter 35°88 per cent. lower than the value of tonnage imported. 


New South Wales exports. have, generally speaking, a high 
value per ton, and the lower value of the exports per ton than 
the imports is due to the large amount of coal exported, the 
quantity for 1890 being 1,821,874 tons weight, or 1,237,000 tons 
measurement, out of a total of 2,348,625 tons. The value of 
the exports of the Colony per ton exceeds that of the imports in 
the case of Great Britain, Victoria, and France alone. In every 


other case, as will be seen from the following statement, the 


import value per ton is much higher than the export :— 
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Value per Ton Measurement of Imports and Exports cf 
New South Wales, 1889. 











Value of Value of Value of Value of 























Country. imports exports Country. imports exports 
per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 
en Gi SE 
fds de | eG £s. d.| & 8.- ds 
United Kingdom ..|22 12 7/24 10 10] Belgium......... 7911 L778 is 
Wictoria:...-3.- Deo ae cle 4) (aa rancer<..eccc 816 3] 8 7 ll 
Queensland...... 12 3 6: & 8 21 Germany ...... 819 2} 610 5 
South Australia) 210 9| 110 3] United States..|13 611; 8 4 6 
Tasmania ...... 21811! 118 6] Other Foreign| 6 0 4) 115 3 
New Zealand...| 6 7 7| 111 84> countries. 
Other British Average......... 7 8 5| 519 4 
Possessions...| 416 3] 4 4 8 


| 
nee fe 
The following table shows the total amount of shipping of some 
of the principal nations of the world, and of New South Wales, 
with the rate of tonnage per head of the population :— 


Shipping of Various Countries and the Tonnage per Head of 
Population, 1888. 











Per Head 























Per Head 
Country. Tonnage. of Popu- Country. Tonnage. of Popu- 
lation. lation. 
United Kingdom ..| 68,519,145 1°91 CSL ces ce ese cscs. 13,070,253 | 0°46 
TANGO! ce cece sees: 28,491,665 | 0°75 | Spain............ 22,323,708 | 1°27 
Germany......... 18,876,166 | 0°40 | United States .| 26,208,356 0°52 
Norway wees | 4,775,281 | 2°40 |Are’ntineRepublic| 9,205,196 | 3°07 
Sweden ......... 10,004,865 | 2°11 Canada (1889) | 9,296,601 1°83 
Netherlands ...| 10,181,333| 2°54 | New South 
Russia (in Europe) .| 14,784,098 | 0°16 Wales (1890)| 4,761,872 | 4°32 





OO 


Of the tonnage of New South Wales exports, Great Britain 
took only 11-49 per cent., though in value the exports were 47°24 
per cent. of the total. The exports by sea to Victoria and the 
other Australasian Colonies amounted to 57°86 per cent. of the 
whole, while in value they reached only 23:12 per cent. As re- 
gards the other British possessions, the tonnage of vessels carrying 
goods from New South Wales to their ports amounted to 6°96 
per cent, of the whole, but the value reached only 4:94 per cent. 


In the case of Foreign Countries, the tonnage amounted in 1890 


to 23-49 per cent. and the value to 24°70 per cent., the great 








AVERAGE TONNAGE OF SHIPPING. 





increase over last year’s figures being due to the considerable 
expansion of the direct trade in wool with European continental 
countries. The following table shows the tonnage inward and 
ot t~ard from Great Britain and the Colonies, and to the United 
States, as well as the value of the cargoes; but it must be borne 
in mind that the tonnage figures represent the nominal tonnage 
of the vessels carrying the goods, and not the actual weight of 
the goods themselves, which latter information it is impossible to 
obtain :— 


Tonnage of Vessels and Value of Cargoes during 1890. 














Inwards. Outwards. 
Country. Tonnage. | Value. Tonnage. | Value. 
: Per | Per Per Per 

Total. Cont. | Total. are Total. Rees Total, bent: 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 
United Kingdom} 381,248 | 15°80 | 8,628,007} 48°18 269,885 | 11°49] 6,623,481 | 47°24 
WiCtOria.. sso... 874,789 | 36°25 | 1,110,732 6°20 664,457 | 28°29] 1,149,549 8°20 
Queensland .... 273,004 | 11°31 | 3,323,630 | 18°56 250,114 | 10°65 | 1,352,748 9°65 
South Australia 186,887 7°74 474,500 2°65 151,189 6°44 228,469 1°63 
Tasmania ...... 146,904 6°09 432,615 2°42 111,927 4°77 215,674 1°54 
New Zealand .. 147,065 6°09 932,073 5°20 185,728 7°91 294,113 2°10 
Other British 137,937 5°72 664,155 3°71 163,454 6°96 692,012 4°94 

possessions. 

Belgium ...... 1,644 0°07 130,819 0°73 12,782 0°54 | 1,011,846 ine 
Mrancer. 29,237 Al 117,871 0°66 27,859 1°19 233,924 1°67 
Germany ...... 71,365 2°96 639,475 3°57 62,003 2°64 404,280 2°88 
United States .. 64,375 2°67 859,102 4°80 158,108 6°73 | 1,300,375 9°27 


Other foreign 98,792 4°09 594,684 3°32 291,119 | 12°39 513,140 3°66 
countries. 








__—_—_—_ SS SO | | 


Total ...:.. 2,413,247 | 100°00 sca sene| idan 2,348,625 | 100°00 |14,019,561 | 100°00 











The average tonnage of vessels trading with the Colony has 
gradually increased since 1845 ; previously to that year transports 
formed so large a portion of the total tonnage as to swell the 
average considerably. The average tonnage per ship at each 
decennial period since 1825 was as follows :— 


Average tonnage Average tonnage 


Year. of vessels. Year. of vessels. 
1825! .....0%: ACO 295 NSCO re cere orceee ; 329 
10+ | Ree Saeees ; 246 | ts vfs erty ros ; 463 
Toe eee Ore 173 LOSO mer ceecacratets aes 797 


LSODRscstcveccs ALOK 306 LSO0 Feo eee 840 
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The tonnage for the last ten years has been separated into 
British, Foreign, and Colonial, and the average for each year will 
be found below. It will be seen that during this period the average 
tonnage of British vessels trading here has increased 47 per cent., 


of foreign vessels 71 per cent., and Colonial about 20 per cent. 




















Average tonnage of vessels. Average tonnage of vessels. 

Year. Year. oo 
British. | Foreign. | Colonial. British. | Foreign. | Colonial. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1881 | 1,105 780 498 1886 1,329 986 600 
1882 1,067 787 533 1887 1,385 1,108 549 
1883 1,060 982 594 1888 1,516 1,194 576 
1884 1,146 973 611 1889 1,534 1,123 600 
1885 1,312 997 602 1890 1,624 1,330 600 


The natural corollary to the increase in the size of ships and 
the improvements to the rigging and fittings is the decrease in 
the number of hands required per ton, though the actual number 
of hands employed per vessel has increased. Intercolonial vessels 
in 1890 carried an average of 22 men to every vessel, or 
1 man to every 28°6 tons. British vessels carried in 1890 an 
average complement of 24:3 men, or 1 man to every 52 tons, while 
foreign ships carried an average crew of 49 men, or 1 man to 
every 29:3 tons. In 1876 British ships carried 1 man to every 
25 tons, intercolonial vessels 1 man to every 224 tons, and foreign 
vessels 1 man to 35 tons, the decrease in the tonnage per sailor 
in foreign vessels being due to the finer class of ships that began 
to trade here in 1883, which are fitted in the most modern fashion, 
and manned accordingly :— 




















Average crews of vessels. Average crews of vessels. 
Year. Year. 
British. | Foreign. | Colonial. British. | Foreign. | Colonial. 
1880 44 25 21 1886 45 39 23 
1881 40 23 22 1887 48 49 22 
1882 35 18 22 1888 45 44 23 
1884 41 36 | 25 1890 52 49 22 


1885 44 36 24 


1883 37 38 24 1889 46 40 22 





TONNAGE AT AUSTRALASIAN PORTS. 





The relative importance of the various ports of Australia may 
be ascertained by an inspection of the following table, from which 
the rank of Sydney becomes evident. Melbourne takes the first 
place; but, as hereafter pointed out, its trade, for purposes of 
comparison, should be reduced by a large amount to allow for the 
circumstance that the great ocean steamers whose terminal port 
is Sydney are counted as twice entering and twice clearing at 
Port Phillip ; but even with this allowance the shipping of Mel- 
bourne probably exceeds that of Sydney. Port Adelaide comes 
next after Sydney, exceeding in tonnage both Newcastle and Bris- 
bane. It should be noted in respect to Queensland ports, that the 
tonnage of vessels is recorded at every port of call, and on this 
account the towns north of Brisbane also appear more important 


than they really are. 


Tonnage Entered and Cleared at principal Australasian Ports. 








Port. Entered. Cleared. Port. Entered. Cleared. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sydney ......... 1,644,589 | 1,356,632 | Port Pirie ... 80,394 121,707 
Newcastle ...| 625,398 842,180] Albany ...... 431,817 388,725 
Melbourne ...| 2,051,826 | 2,045,156 | Hobart ...... 273,494 272,863 
Brisbane ..... 415,814 415,350! Launceston..| 149,785 148,616 
Townsville ...| 269,178} 269,039] Wellington..| 141,890| 142,977 
Port Adelaide.| 883,458 833,971} Auckland ...| 185,444 176,660 











The progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been very uni- 
form, the increase being at an average rate of about 8 per cent. per 
annum. ‘The vessels registered as entering the port of Sydney 
considerably exceed in tonnage those clearing. To account for this 
difference it is only necessary to state that vessels leaving Sydney 


for Newcastle for the purpose of shipping coal are reckoned as 


departures from Newcastle, and not from Sydney. For this reason 
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the clearances of Newcastle uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be 
noticed in the subsequent table. The practice of clearing vessels at 
both ports at one time obtained, but has been abandoned for many 
years, and vessels are now cleared at the port which they last 
leave. The following statement shows the shipping entered and 
cleared at both Sydney and Newcastle for twenty years. It will 
be seen that the tonnage of the first-named port has increased 


twofold during every ten years. 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at Sydney and 




















Newcastle. 
Newcastle. 
Year. 
Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1871 409,063 394,289 277,959 376,378 
1872 418,164 360,735 342,514 427,845 
18738 474,203 367,351 389,121 498,468 
1874 499,326 422,693 510,291 543,693 
1875 590,700 468,423 510,902 573,626 
1876 635,269 562,866 433,423 535,738 
1877 662,217 511,623 469,349 577,676 
1878 712,303 511,801 542,745 665,885 
1879 759,980 581,694 492,163 651,501 
1880 827,738 641,996 400,598 516,480 
1881 955,531 655,161 481,695 645,543 
1882 1,101,756 844,677 559,228 737,772 
1883 1,260,595 1,115,411 656,916 926,956 
1884 1,554,118 1,277,843 708,449 1,066,462 
1885 1,608, 169 1,283,888 452,946 722,865 
1886 1,638,802 1,399,545 416,518 686,179 
1887 1,483,045 1,303,488 566,702 780,588 
1888 1,692,268 1,424,429 633,119 815,516 
1889 1,759,658 1,432,340 744,113 1,126,892 
1890 1,644,589 1,356,632 625,398 842,180 
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The comparative importance of the trade of Sydney may be myade of sydney 


compared with 


seen from viewing it in connection with the trade of the chief pritish ports. 


cities of Great Britain. It will be observed that in absolute 
tonnage Sydney was surpassed by five English ports—London, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Newcastle, and Hull; though in point of value, 
the trade of Sydney exceeded that of any port in Great Britain, 
London, Liverpool, and Hull excepted. Thirteen of the most 
important ports of Great Britain are shown in the following 


table. The figures are in every instance those for 1890. 


Tonnage of principal Ports of Great Britain and of Sydney. 














Port. Inwards. Outwards. 
MONG ON vice cievcn ne ceceetsoeecccussureseueetccs: 7,708,705 5,772,062 
TALVGLDOO! jccscesacscsccsecoscacsessecescess ewe: 5,782,351 5,159,450 
Cardifi soavccrcsaciecscstrteccsscccccces Naateneess 3,173,699 5,641,511 
Tyne Ports (Newcastle, North Shields, 3,401,216 5,010,098 
and South Shields). 
j= ld Doreen ro EES Toceer a iaero ricer 1,997,138 1,655,996 
Sy ONG Van cecccscctccccrrceortecttscr scenes 1,644,589 1,356,632 
Glasgow, ocrecucrsreeensee oe PE ETT re 1,121,700 1,697,662 
NG@WDOFG) 2. ..-5-3-5- eeeecune ae cceene caesar 920,560 1,316,430 
Sunderland ccccscccsccastcwessesccrsceccdcosn ss 725,859 956,266 
NOULHSMPUOleesscccse. cere sense nceecs cece 888, 352 813,133 
DOVOPr ae ccccrosececcsvsces Wea eaniee en edeenees 789,846 767,724 
DITGGIGRDEOUGN rn .c.ceeceses st cses eee eeet 833,562 623,967 
SWATKON ccc ccerce i ceccetechute cee wes ccoccerccs es 565, 644 858,215 
BSYIBUON ic orehe cos cece cae eon ceieter ences 556,971 221,180 





No other seaport of the Colony can be compared with either 


Sydney or Newcastle, though for some time Wollongong has main- 
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tained a trade of some consequence, especially in coal; and of 
late years the importance of Eden, Twofold Bay, has steadily 


increased. 


The trade borne by the Rivers Murray and Darling varies 
greatly from year to year, according as they are favourable or 
otherwise for navigation. The Murray River is navigable during 
the greater part of each year, but the same cannot be said of the 
Darling, which as a rule can only be used by shipping during the 
period from March to September, when its volume is augmented 
by the flood waters from the interior of Queensland. For the 
period over which the records extend both rivers have been 
navigable, and the tonnage at Wentworth on the Darling, at its 
confluence with the Murray, and at Moama and other Murray 


River ports, is given in the following table :— 
Trade at Riverina ports. 


Tonnage Inwards at— 








Year. 
Wentworth. Moama and other Murray Ports. 
1886 25,366 17,432 
1887 35,392 30,470 
1888 22,427 28,339 
1889 38,335 29,279 
1890 42,637 30,140 





During the year 1890, 981 steamers and sailing vessels, repre- 
senting. 111,063 tons net, stood registered in the books of the 
Custom House, as belonging to the port of Sydney. Of these 439 
were steamers, collectively of 48,905 tons net and of 17,516 
nominal horse-power. There were 59 sailing vessels registered 
at Newcastle (8,001 tons net), and 55 steamers of 2,650 nominal 
horse-power, and 4,368 net tons. The total tonnage registered in 
the Colony was 123,432, of which 53,273 was steam tonnage, 
with 20,166 nominal horse-power. 


VESSELS REGISTERED IN THE COLONY. 


eee 
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The total tonnage registered in New South Wales during the 


last twelve years was : — 


Vessels Registered in New South Wales. 








| 
Sailing vessels. Steamers. 


Year. San SEE | -— ru eine Total tons. rhipoog 
No, | Tons. Men. | No. Tons. Men, | | 

















1879 54 5,870 | 281 | 36 3,561 | 291 | 90 9,431 725 


1880 54 7,003 | 325 | 20 2,159 | 168 | 74 9,162 493 





1881 51 |) 10,300 | 328 | 23 2,713 | 115 | 74] 18,013 | 4438 





1882 87 | 14,246 | 511 | 41 | 7,764 | 509 | 128 | 22,010 | 1,020 


1883 83 | 10,566 | 420 | 72 9,406 | 575 | 155 | 19,972 995 


1885 49 4,876 | 280 | 50 6,387 | 394 | 99 | 11,263 674 








1886 45 5,969 | 166 | 47 3,489 | 235 | 92 9,458 401 


1887 39 9,138 | 258 | 36 | 10,303 | 603 | 75 | 19,441 86] 





1888 25 5,101 | 164 | 25 2,357 | 237 | 50 7,458 401 





| 
1884. 77 | 10,850 | 507 | 84 | 11,484 | 707 | 161 | 22,334 | 1,214 
| 








1889 18 1,038 | 53 | 20 2,381 | 144 | 38 3,419 197 
1890 28 6,234 | 191 | 21 4,027 | 278 | 49 | 10,261 469 

















No reliable data have as yet been procurable as to the number 
and tonnage of vessels built abroad for the New South Wales 
local trade, but that number must be considerable, and forms an 
import of large value altogether lost sight of in the Customs 
returns. Some idea, however, of the large number of. vessels 
imported may be gathered from the tonnage registered, which will 
be found in the following table. In estimating the value of the 


vessels imported, approximate figures can alone be given. The 


value per ton of the British mercantile fleet averages about £30 
for steamers and £15 for sailing vessels, but in this Colony the 


Import of 
vessels. 
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figures would be somewhat lower, and for the purpose of the 
estimate which follows, the average value of steam tonnage has 
been taken at £25, and sailing vessels at £12 10s.:— 


Foreign Tonnage Registered in New South Wales. 
































Year. | Sailing. | ane Value. Year. Sailing. | Steam. | Value. 
Tons. | Tons. £ Tons. | Tons, £ 
1877 4,469 | 2,616 | 121,262 1884 8,332 | 6,339 | 262,625 
1878 5,329 | 3,732 | 159,912 1885 4,076 | 3,395 | 135,825 
1879 4,332 | 2,764 | 123,250 1886 4,630 852 79,175 
1880 5,065 | 1,298 95,762 1887 8,502 9,525 | 356,900 
1881 9,558 | 1,948 | 168,175 1888 4,797 | 1,963 | 109,137 
1882 12,788 | 4,488 | 272,050 1889 834 18 42,950 
1883 8,681 | 4,038 | 209,462 1890 9,820 | 3,330 | 156,000 











The building of steam vessels has become of more importance 
than that of sailing ships, the tonnage during the last ten years 
being 22,715 of steam tonnage, and 10,280 tons of sailing, respect- 
ively. Schooners and ketches are the principal classes of sailing 
vessels built in the Colony, the general tonnage of each class 
The 


tendency to supplant sailing vessels by steamers, and the substi- 


averaging somewhat under 100 tons burden. general 
tution otf iron for wood for the frames and hulls of vessels, have 
given a check to the wooden ship-building industry, which at one 
time promised to grow to important dimensions. Every kind of 
timber suitable for the construction of ships is found on the 
rivers of the coast districts of the Colony, but, as the demand for 


this description of vessel has not increased, little advantage can be 


taken of the resources of the Colony in this respect. 
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The years 1883 and 1884 were marked by great activity in the Ne ee bale in 
construction both of sailing and steam vessels, 50 sailing and 52 
steam vessels, valued at about £157,762, having beep, “ailt in 
1883, whilst 39 sailing vessels and 64 steamers, valued at 
£160,100, were built in the subsequent year. Trade has not 
been so active since, and the industry shows a tendency to die 
out, as in 1888 it had fallen lower than in any of the preceding 
years and there has been little improvement since, the value of 
sailing vessels built during 1890 being only £4,925, and of steamers 
£17,425, in all £22,350. The number of vessels built during each 


year since 1876 is given in the table annexed :— 
Vessels Built in New South Wales. 











| Sailing vessels. | Steamers. 
Year <= ee ea Total Total 
; vessels. tonnage. 
No. | Tons. No. | Tons. 
1876 38 | 2,066 | 22 | 1,399 60 3,465 
1877 34 1,995 o7 | 2,515 61 4,510 
1878 23 1,782 26 1,660 49 3,442 
1879 31 1,538 19 797 50 2,335 
1880 29 1,938 12 861 41 2,799 
18sl 14 742 | 15 | 765 29 1,507 
1882 41 1,458 24 | 3,276 65 4,734 
1883 50 1,885 52 | 5,368 | 102 71,200 
1884 39 =| 2,518 64 | 5,145 | 103 7,663 
1885 29 800 36 2,992 65 3,792 
1886 27 1,339 40 | 2,637 67 3,976 
1887 14 636 16 778 30 1,414 
1888 9 304 ll 394 20 698 
1889 9 204 14 663 23 867 
1890 9 394 6 697 15 1,091 





_— 








The accommodation provided both by the Government and by Dock accommo- 
private enterprise for the fitting and repairing of ships, is equal to Sydney. 
the requirements of the trade of the Colony. At Sydney there are 
three graving docks, four floating docks, and five patent slips. 
At Newcastle there is one patent slip, and on the Clarence River 
a floating dock, besides which there are other docking and build- 
ing yards in different parts of the Colony for the convenience of 


coasters and smallcraft. The principal docks and slips in Sydney, 
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as well as their leading dimensions and size of vessel they will 
carry, are shown in the following table :— 


Docks and Slips in Sydney Harbour. 























‘Lifting 
Length mab 5 power 
Name of Dock. Where situated. a Breadth vessel | patent 
rs taken. | slip or 
dock. 
Graving docks— ee joe 8 ft. in.| tons. 
Fitzroy (Government)..| Cockatoo Island ...| 475 | 59 20 0 
Sutherland wee a ...| 685 | 84 32 0 
DOU choke sasecericccaces et Balmain ............ 410 |} 68 20 0 
Floating docks— 
Anderson’s ............... Johnston’s Bay ...| 100} 23 70} 150 
Anderson and Goodall re se] 320 57 27 0 | 1,400 
Rountree’s ............... Waterview Bay ...| 164 | 42 12 0) 600 
Atlas Company’s* ...... Woolwich .......... 300 | 7 25 0 | 2,000 
Patent slips— 
1 oe ane en ee Balmain ... ....... os ise aye a 
Davy and Sands’,........ Pyrmont... ee 180 |... Mee 600 
Nore s NO. Lo vescesces PANN ee 250 ah via [SOO 
" ee Serene yor 200 a so POU 
ys ¥ peiesesh ten See ese ctes ote Sit Ait 40 
* Pontoon Depositing Dock. - 
New graving All the necessary tools and appliances for the repairing of ships 
dock, ; : 
are found in the dockyards. The new graving dock recently 
completed by the Government is the largest single dock in 
the world, and capable of receiving vessels drawing 32 feet of 
water. For natural facilities for shipping Sydney stands unrivalled. 
The water deepens abruptly from the shores, so that the largest 
vessels may be berthed alongside the wharves and quays. The 
Wharfage, wharfage is chiefly in private hands, and powerful shipping 
Sydney. 


appliances and roomy stores are found at all the important 
wharves. The Government still holds the shores of Sydney Cove, 
along the margin of which magnificent echelon wharves have been 
constructed. The south and west sides of Darling Harbour also 
belong to the Government, and two jetties capable of accom- 
modating the largest ships have been constructed, communicating 
directly with the railway, which has been carried to the water’s 


edge. The total wharf frontage amounts to about 6 miles. 





WRECKS IN NEW SOUTH WALES WATERS. 





Newcastle is also a well-equipped port, where vessels of 4,000 
tons can be safely berthed ; and every modern steam and hydraulic 
appliance for loading coal is found on its wharves. The Govern- 
ment owns nearly all the wharfage, which extends over a length 
of about 10,500 feet. The Government shipping appliances 
include seven steam cranes of 15 tons, and twelve hydraulic cranes, 
two of 25 tons, six of 15 tons, and four of 9 tons, as well asa 
number of shoots. There are also two slips owned by private 
individuals, capable of taking up vessels of 300 and 1,200 tons 
respectively. Staiths, cranes, and other coal-shipping appliances 
have been erected at Wollongong, Bulli, Coal Cliff, and cther 
ports. Private as well as Government wharfs are found at all 
the chief centres of population along the rivers of the Colony, 
and all ports with a trade of any importance have their jetties 
and shipping facilities. 

The coast of New South Wales is free from any source of danger 
to vessels navigating it, and where reasonable precautions were 
taken wrecks have been very rare. The majority of losses have 
been amongst vessels under 100 tons burthen. During the year 
1890 there were sixteen wrecks within the jurisdiction of New 
South Wales, with a total of 4,303 tons, valued with cargo at 
£145,350. No less than 31 lives were lost, out of 185 pas- 
sengers and crew all told. Only two of the vessels lost were 
of any size—the “ Riverina” steamer, 1,810 tons, wrecked near 
Ram Head, during thick weather, but all the passengers and crew 
were saved ; and the “‘ Alberta,” steam collier, wrecked on Suther- 
land Reef, in fine weather, but during the night ; in this case also 
all on board were saved. Three vessels—the ‘ Kent,” schooner, 


) 


‘‘Summer Rose,” schooner, and ‘“ Sussex,” schooner—were known 


to be off the Richmond River Heads during the heavy gale at the 
end of January, but were never heard of again, and the crews 
were all lost. On April 13 the dredge “Clarence,” valued at 
£16,000, was swept out to sea by the heavy flood current in the 


Clarence River, and was seen to founder soon afterwards. The 


crew, fortunately, were not on board. ‘Two vessels were sunk by 
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collisions during the year—the “Colonist,” which was sunk by 
the s.s. “‘ Adelaide,” off Bradley’s Head; and the ‘‘ Royal Shep- 
herd,” which came into collision with the steamer “ Hesketh,” 
near the South Head of Port Jackson. 


The following statement shows the number of vessels, which 
were lost on the coast of New South Wales during the years 
1880-90 :— 


Vessels Wrecked off New South Wales. 


cote | ore 














Year. gl sotons| 100° | "200. 300, | 400. | 600. 500 Total. lice 
| 
1880 vi 2 3 ve aoe eee 4 14 be 
1881 6 ] i 3 ] rote 1 13 . 
1882 5 4 Z 1 1 1 1 15 ci 
1883 2 6 3 il ei i a6 12 ° 
1884 6 3 1 1 ll ” 
1885 3 4 i 1 ] R 1 ll i 
1886 6 ) Z ] 1 3 23 111 
1887 4 5 2 1 1 13 2 
1888 6 2 3 1 1 1 1 15 8 
1889 at 8 5 2 1 20 4. 
1890 3 6 2 1 1 3 16 3k 


*Not ascertained. 


In the port of Sydney, in the year 1890, there was a daily 
average of 34,707 tons of sailing vessels, and 35,191 tons of 


steamers, or 69,898 tons in all, ranging from 116,037 on November 
22nd to 39,154 tons on May 26th and 27th. At Newcastle the 
daily average was 34,611 tons, varying from 98,429 tons on 
November 19th and 20th, to 15,079 tons on August 4th. 





AVERAGE DAILY TONNAGE. 








The following table shows the average daily tonnage, sailing and 
steam (exclusive of coasters), in Port Jackson during each month 
of the year 1890 :— 



































Tonnage. 
1889, ———— _ 
Sailing. | Steam. Total 

Fe A ee = | == = Se a 
DANUALYicsisecosticcsescectessstss: 33,317 31,107 64,424 
DOOIUAIS invatevcsencriuschesvsss 28,829 29,874 98,703 
PRADO: Resi ckcccccveckescivscases 31,963 38,431 70,394 
PAULL senikccevestecuicacetsceeters 29,159 39,009 65,168 
RY Fe das oie cee cco etcrirete. 25,783 27,880 53,663 
WARIO s ~\Uatwecscicstsdiccasetcvaeses 26,616 24,809 51,425 
GUL ca tircccscssnsctsscccueseseaes 26,872 26,066 52,938 
PSN Geers ects sececcrccedenercs| 37,449 25,012 62,461 
MPDVORRDIGD occ ccecsccersessveeecss 45,383 33, 164 78,547 
MIEUO DOL ersten coerce ten coreete cee: 42,685 44,370 87,055 
INOVEMIDON «2500, csctosseocscteses 48,940 47,489 96,429 
PIBOOMVOR esr etctae etereeeret 43,114 47,140 90, 254 
AVOCYREC Wirccccts sees cocets 34,707 35,191 69,898 








In the case of the port of Newcastle the total average daily 


tonnage for every month in the year, taking sailing vessels and 


steamers together, was as follows :— 





Month. | 








Tonnage. Month. Tonnage. 
| 
ee a Z caer = 

VADUBEY aici verses 16,690 UULY tencserencccwete ee 20,969 
HODTUATY <occcresanssee 19,876 INUGUBU Se rerce ected 20,590 
MEGROD Saivcsksncseoaeces bes 26,041 September ........,... 34,020 
PTET dean ve eenss veces. 19,385 Octobersncce.sssccecee ss 53,886 
AY Siaceccaisusereecuses 19,682 November ............ 85,985 
DUNG vy evescerecesertosceees 20,840 December............... IG AL 





Average for the year, 34,611 tons. 





These figures are somewhat below the average of previous 
Thus, 
in 1889, the average tonnage of shipping in Sydney was 73,110 
tons, and at Newcastle 35,835 tons. 


years, owing to the disturbing effects of the great strike. 


The value of shipping afloat 
in Sydney Harbour varies, of course, with the season; but on 
one day—November 22nd—the estimated value was £2,900,000 ; 
and at Newcastle, on the 20th of the same month, the estimated 
value of the shipping was £1,750,000. 


L 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The value of goods imported into, and exported from, New 
South Wales, has increased during the sixty-five years over which 
the records extend, from £400,000 in 1825 to £44,660,941 in 
1890. The yearly values have been somewhat uncertain in their 
increase, the imports from 1840 to 1852 being especially erratic ; 
but of late years the progress of the Colony, as evidenced by its 
trade, has been remarkably steady. The gross value from year to 
year of the exports, for the reasons hereafter pointed out, forms 
the surer index of the progress of a country circumstanced like 
New South Wales, and the result of a rise or fall in the value of 
the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, may be 
readily traced in the corresponding rise or fall in the export 
values. The amount of the trade of the Colony, in decennial 
periods since 1825, is as follows :— 


Imports and Exports of New South Wales. 











Year. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 
1825 300,000 100,000 400,000 
1835 1,114,805 682,193 1,796,998 
1845 1,233, 854 1,555,986 2,789,840 
1855 4,668,519 2,884,130 7,552,649 
1865 10,635,507 9,563,818 20,199,325 
1875 13,735, 133 13,797,397 27,532,530 
1885 23,737,461 16,750, 107 40,487,568 
1890 22,615,004 22,045,937 44,660,941 


i 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 





The following table shows the total value of the Imports and 
Exports of the Colony of New South Wales,-from and to each 
Country, during the year 1890; — 

















Exports thereto. 
ae a Total Imports 
Countries and Ports. therefrom. Domestic Other 
Produce or Produce or Total, 
Manufacture. | Manufacture. 

_ . £ £ £ |. £ 
United Kingdom ........, 8,628,007 | 5,618,229 | 1,005,202 | 6,623,431 
AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 

WMAROOTER caine seek cose tenons 2,097,259 4,983,027 403,526 5,386,553 
(Jueensland ...............66, 5,482,452 432,003 | 1,238,462 | 1,670,465 
South Australia ..... OOS 2,036,492 | 3,516,943 183,181 | 3,700,124 
Western Australia ...... 830 9,837 7,974 17,811 
"PORTABING «65. oceccs ence ocebs 432,615 82,902 182,772 215,674 
New Zealand ............... 932,073 142,071 152,042 294,113 


























Total Australian Colonies} 10,981,721 9,166,783 | 2,117,957 | 11,284,740 


-————- 














OTHER BritTIsH PosskEs- 























SIONS. 
Canadian Dominion ...... 18,784 LOG Neer cces 10 
Cape Colony ............... 55 310 704 1,014 
APORLOD ens) cc cscs tee eet 43,702 3,969 111 4,080 
BE cerisessceens: Nowe aeeeses 99,853 26,278 72,673 98,951 
GUIDYELIOT nacsecsdsscvecescsael YE ee ae | 180 180 
FLOBY GRONG 505. 500000055050) 271,730 31,735 223,315 255,050 
[BF ERS SO en a 195,368 128,274 125,006 253,280 
Malta ..... oe etc ene wasters 2 ee 10 10 
DUAUTIRGUB: 555.5 sciceevsess. 5,059 25,697 118 25,815 
INOW NGS clccccdcscavescs|)  eadsences 103 25 128 
Norfolk Island ........... 1,169 84 728 812 
MAUREEN ey iersassvsctsceeees]|, -voeuecves 2,046 32 2,078 
Seychelle Islands .........)  .....0.4 365 159 524 
DIMPAWONG 6055. .c0.secces cass 27,148 31,433 836 | 32,269 

Total other British) 663,325 250,304. 423,897 | 674,201 
Possessions. - ———— | —________ —_—— 
FOREIGN STATES. | 

Ld a a y 24 A eee er od reer | seaeaee 
TWIN | si cn cocccanssisseees 130,819 | 1,008,008 3,838 | 1,011,846 
WN. fos sh ccc cateesctce aes BOD eewcw esol iis Reseence oll ees eee eses 
MMINS Tad cee cagoecess See eee ran eee 107,076 490 107,566 
A PREIO Gia nomitnes ons x0'e'so'cv oe 241,840 807 230 1,037 
PODIUM, o.s.s0s cece convenes Zia als hase ea cate femeriecec ei cease merece: 
ME ts cerecesscest ices snes O; Oe lM cts, 5 5 
ja eT Re 117,871 228,236 5,688 233,924 
GEPMENY... 6. .0cccecccccecses 639,475 392,007 12,273 404,280 
NOUN vega kere Cac es ora | TA Ro, |: 458 SE Ape nd | sve ee Sore | reruns are 
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| Exports thereto. 





Total Imports 
therefrom. Domestic Other 
Produce or Produce or Total. 
Manufacture. | Manufacture. 


Countries and Ports. 








ForREIGN STATES—contd, £ £ bo £ 


GUGM Foor recone re oc ee eecess| eee ees Dae: 84 racer 2,482 
EUALYorcssseccsrissnunecscnetess 23,961 24,290 208 24,498 
JADA ec crcs bende onccceee es 22,040 6,467 689 7,156 
DEVE eerie ones 122-152 20,861 10,648 31,509 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land.. AZO sie Ma eres. 1,086 1,086 
WACAOM cies ceecsseecrces cen PV SO Gl acess sec ewes se sereua lilt Minteset acess 

MGXICOy cern cee ose eee es te ae al © Se ae a ae 3,144 
Netherlands ...........:0. 190 18,661 188 18,849 
New Caledonia ............ 83,920 42,229 151,160 193,389 
INGE WAY ciecciecssuscursses: OO: S01 | cs swecrccc |e ccc eesch La neceee coed 

Perce c cc carte ence cee neheresee NOs oeO ole ecesscece 13,348 
Philippine Islands......... 4,414 16,385 25 16,410 
POLO ROLI: or ccc suites ics ce Mn cccecee came ln Mere rensuirs: 140 140 
Sandwich Islands ......... 313 15,168 2,959 18,127 
3.07 gS ee eer Hee (Ley (Gn Brees Bice 667 
South Sea Islands......... 40,214 16,313 50,401 66,714 
MOTE Oro ceses scat eccessycctee| Mb resteevess 6,232 22 6, 254 
SUMMALTAG cri scc cence cece ln bene 730 29 759 
SWOGGM ere crectsccsen ccc. OeSB25)  aveeeeess 1 ciscesteses, Gd) esueusien 

LUTKOY yecscce seccsensone ds DOB sscerccte 1 |, uisecaseso sua ieeaenenaene 

United States...........000. 859, 102 274,298 | 1,026,077 | 1,800,375 











Total, Foreign States..| 2,341,951 | 2,197,409 | 1,266,156 | 3,463,565 

















General Total.. ‘lige: 004 | 17,232,725 | 4 Sete 22,045, 937 


—————— ae ae | 


























“The followane table shows the import and ‘export ean done 
at the different ports of the Colony :— 


Imports and Exports by Sea at each Port of the Colony, 1890. 












































Exports. 

Port. Imports. New- South | British and Total Trade. 
Wales Foreign Total. 
Produce. Produce. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Balling 6.01.0... | 1,206 1,674] oo... 1,674 2,880 
Bateman’s Bay | eens 1 ay | eae 1,739 1,739 
IGE Povec ces tess ess) 303 2s Yak 8 4) Sere 23,182 23,485 
GYATEON? ...s00.0000: 17,994 1G G00 Sitecccer. 19,000 36,994 
Wanrbucca j .....;]  ...... L.BAb. lc jpcscats 1,335 1,335 
Newcastle ........ 93,550 | 1,763,758 4,621 | 1,768,379 | 1,861,929 
SYVONCy *-)...<.55. 17,792,986 | 7,556,308 | 4,621,745 |12,178,053 |29,971,039 
Tweed River...... 1,624 G37 240 477 2,101 
Wollongong ....:.| <.-.;- ps By eee av 25,722 25,722 
LOtaAle sss: 9,392,955 | 4,626,606 14,019,561 31,927,224 
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The amount of overland trade at the different border stations Overland Trade. 
is shown below ; a peculiar feature connected with the figures is 
the circumstance that the value of domestic produce exported 
overland is greater than that from the port of Sydney, and equal 
to nearly 46 per cent. of the total of the Colony :— 
Imports and Exports Overland at each Station of the Colony, 1890. 


















































Exports. 
Name of Station. Imports. Newisouth | pritishend Total Trade. 
Wales Foreign Total. 
Produce. | Produce. 

PLDULV iace sree cs niecesn cece 468,979 1,389,721 43,854 |1,433,575 | 1,902,554 
DOLTINGUN ooccccccesce +s. 1,116, 142 67,654 | 22,243) 89,897) 1,206,039 
MBOPGADUIA 6.1.0. .50.c0e5e 682,329 74,440 216 74,656 756,985 
BAT RO rece taccisciieceseneeh cevcseates 18| 15,213 15,231 15,231 
RSOLOW Cs ce re ociie eee 74,727 | 504,364 8,296 | 512,660 587,387 
MUBBTONS 6 csccess cis eee 8,131 50,587 5,316 55,903 64,034 
HIOWIOND? cee ere 13,251 936,523 146 36,669 49,920 
DIGAIND « crerscs rane teceerss 315,875 | 925,681 | 6,821] 932,502] 1,248,377 
IMITLLWLE greece ft ccrccccie: 26,120 20 GUC lm esc e: 20,806 46,926 
WBILVEEtON, cascasesccuce.. 123,318 } 213,092! 38,845) 251,937 375,255 
SWOT RU) ees ecceseee ss 22,404 | 987,245) ...... 987,245 | 1,009,649 
WOOCUTWAL | ciavecectecess 25,392 84,059 | 455 84,514 109,906 
Wallangarra ............ 256,981 | 124,092  10,716| 134,808 391,789 
Wentworth ............0.. 237,021 | 634,503! 3,648] 638,151 875,172 
NV ALOMMAN ora ca rcivrsces inerntceecenl |i masheatees | 252 252 252 
TVVASL OBIE <0, eee 1,336,671 |2,726,985 | 30,585 |2,757,570| 4,094,241 

LOUALE Sees crceeuecess: 4,707,341 |7,839,770 | 186,606 |8,026,376 | 12,733,717 








* From 1st July, 1890, to 31st December, 1890. 
t Includes Thackaringa returns up to 30th June, 1890, after which date that station was 
abolished. 


IMPORTS. 


During 1890 the gross value of goods imported into the Colony 
amounted to £22,615,004, or at the rate of £20 10s. 6d. per head; 
the imports for home consumption were valued at £17,801,792, or 


Increase in value 
of imports. 


£16 3s, 2d. per head of the mean population during the year, 
thus showing a decrease on the previous year of 18s. 3d. per head 
of gross imports, and an increase of 4s. 6d. per head of net imports. 


As the imports, generally speaking, represent the money return or 


value in kind of the exports of the previous season, the increase 
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is due to an advance in the value of the exports of 1888. The 
value of the imports, distinguishing the amount required for 
home consumption, is given in the annexed table for the twenty 


years 1871-1890 :— 


Value of Imports per Inhabitant. 








ea Eeioe | 

> Impor ts for | Total imports ro Imports for Total imports 
aba con mnintion: | per head. peoe pease tow: per head. 

80d. poet he kt & G ROMT fy ea be £.s. d 
1871 17 10 6 oF 10° 63 1881 7 Ou 22 19 8 
1872 13-12. 2 18. 3 3d 1882 2162S 2617 8 
1873 15 12.10 2 3 1883 Py BG 5 Vics OL 2S is" 7, 
1874 17 15 9 ZU Zee 1884 ft RV AEE 26 4 6 
1875 19 14 10 O32 9 LI 1885 20 10 10 2 12: @ 
1876 Ly: O11 22°16 Q 1886 17 14 4 21°19 8 
1877 19 15. 5 93 12 4 1887 14 16 4 19: UF 
1878 19 10 ll 22 19 3 1888 1 6°2 20 9 ll 
1879 ki Ss: 61 21 0 O 1889 15 18' 8 2 SZ 
1880 14 9 4 19 10 7 1890 16-2 20 10 6 





For the purpose of more readily understanding the nature of the 
imports they have been classified under certain leading heads, and 


during 1890 the value of each class of imports was :— 


| 





_ 


Imported for 























Nature of Principal Imports. Total Imports. home 
consumption. 

£ £ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ...... 3,494, 154 2,976,090 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors ......... 1,143, 754 974,769 
TR Nie cg pa voce oa Seven ay sUene. ower pass 2,354,310 2,288,373 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool} 1,971,575 1,511,197 
Clothing:and textile fabric8..........c..ccseces ve! eve 4,437,789 4,029,164 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up...| 1,822,077 1,423,047 
COME RU OOO oor iecb aoc oie. cas ccesewemn nemeeperild 256,601 256,601 
Specie and precious. Metals ......... secssseeseseoeens 2,672,702 503,376 
Articles of education, art, amusement ............ 1,100,499 912,095 
Munufactured articles not elsewhere included.,..| 3,276,273 2,905,312 
Articles, unclassified by Customs ...... 5 gansta Otel 85,270 21,768 
OGRA WRG <a lcviv'e copies sonenped ieausentieald £: 22,615,004 | 17,801,792 
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During 1890, therefore, the Colony imported food and drink to Rate of imports 
the value of £3,950,859, or at the rate of £3 11s. 8d. for each ?™ ash 
inhabitant, and manufactured goods to the amount of £7,846,571, 
or at the rate of £7 2s. 5d. per head, both together representing 
£10 14s. 1d. per head, out of a total of £16 3s. 2d. The three 
principal items of the balance are live stock, animal, and vegetable 
products, and minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up. Of 
the animal and vegetable products, as also of the precious metals, 

a large portion is worked up in the Colony for its own consumption, 
but the greater portion of the gold imported is treated at the Mint, 
and re-exported in the shape of coin. The value per head of some 


of the principal articles imported is given below: 





Value per head of principal articles imported-for home consumption 



































— 1886-90. 
Articles. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 

Pe oul Me Fru Xo bord (eget fyuaeto Bul tent }ouncco th oer fouers & 
Apparel—wearing: .....0..scscceeses 20 € | IS 7) 21° 4/20 1) 19 1 
Keir s ba cee exe See eae eee 8 0O 6 8 6 9 L216 6 8 
WFOOCS WE NGOS. «cs sccscacecccccsesss 10 4; 9 O 9 4 9 8 8 8 
DIEMDOIME sc ci een vccvvavscececs nee cares oct 52 11 | 37 4) 45 9] 87 8 | 37 1 
ti (0°) 0 ng ea a EPO Pee OE 12 1 9 9 Oe Geb G 6 11 
Grain and PRI66* .....). .0c.ccccccee ves 9 4 5 9 | 10. LJ 16 8 6 4 
TRUTOWORO. iiiisiiscrerrccdoccecvevecd ces Il l[{ 5 4 6 4 i 6.) 48¢ 2 
THOT ATE SWIM. inicey os sesmereeysqeeee ne 6, 8 | Il &/19 Tilda & Ie s 
EOP TARIIGI «css v4 oo eg eis pclowmn ones evielwes 1211); 22 2|;138 7 | 24 8)41 6 
PUULIEMNEY 5 votu ch oocn cn ccccenscstevsue: 5 8/ 610] & O|--F-1 7 9 
PAPCP; TIOOMBS. GO. sc cocAcsecseessses. 710: &@ 2| 7.0) & 10) G 3 
PSDIPIDM wes co btceidainubag teas od'eoen'veseeess 9 0; 8,0); 611) 8 8) 7 4 
URAL (., 1h ccceentsonse wo sdsar sce teres 110 |e 6 8 2: 16 (0 1256 
PIM diiligcrec' tvs’: - aachua de sucades Ver eaat 1 © te 5 8 a 4 Y fe G9 ey 
A iy i) SY ea a a eee BT. aM EF | ifaee’ | aay ar tery eae’ (a eer au 








The import of drapery stands first in the list of values, and if pyapery ana 
: : l 
wearing apparel be added to it the value of these goods would “PP"® 
represent a sum of £2 16s. 2d. per head during 1890, the greatest 


amount for. any one year having been in 1882, when the value 


imported reached almost £5 for every inhabitant. The value per 
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head of iron and steel, machinery and hardware combined, was 
£1 14s, 2d.; wine and liquors, 15s, 3d.; flour, 6s. 1ld.; grain and 
pulse, 6s. 4d.; boots and shoes, 8s. 8d. ; sugar, 12s. 6d. ; tea, 6s. 7d. 
None of the other values reach such large figures as those mentioned 
above except those for live stock and timber, the former of 
which was exceptionally large during 1890, though many other 
articles form individually very important imports. Two things are 
plain from a consideration of this table—the great purchasing power 


Boope for of the people, and the very large scope that exists for the production 
manutractures 

iba by large of goods which are now imported, and for the extension of manufac- 
imports. 


tures within the Colony. This will, perhaps, be seen more clearly from 
an inspection of the gross values of some of the principal articles 





imported during the year 1890, as given in the following table : 


Values of the Principal Imported Articles. 


Apparel, wearing.......... £1,027,382 | Jewellery..............c0.000 £58,834 
Arms and ammunition... 130,573 | Leather ...........sccceseees 91,001 
WSOCE oscectes cece cette sec enes 365,771 Malte cccecarscccisoseccctecss 113,470 
Boots and shoes............ 552,235 IM StGhES el co.c ust cracker ens 44,355 
Butter ..... PETTY OPE re 32,381 Milk, condensed...........,. 62,393 
RUATIUIOB: coc i caccken cs ccscsess 77,249 Musical instruments ...... 111,671 
Onait-and hay .......:..... 144,599 Paints, paperhanging, 
OWement  ..cooeoeeeeess.... 102,222 IAIAPIWATC 0. >...) eccuvcones 104,044 
Cutlry and grindery... 9,059 | Papers books stationery, 
MDEEDOLY. eso poses vives ves Boe: 2,196,065 Pickles, .eances, ‘and. oils 
Drugs and apothecaries’ MEN'S KUOLOB:,. ccrciesseees 86,188 
dn OR On 217,822 Potatoes and vegetables... 298,530 
Haeoy goods and toys.... 124,498 Saddlery end harnessed 
Fish, preserved ............ 123,795 saddlers’ ware............ 
LGUE tive ders bicvacvp secon: 534,595 Silver plate and ware .... 106,526 
Fruit, bottled, dried, and WODIILS ries sc ceceseeccucre cote 84,241 
ae 5 ae Ca biped BOVE: SUGAR tes tecen resi seas 467,992 
biees peri a at Le A NEE le LOA acc cescncccentusenecse cents 779,419 
ee ne enero. haan eT beree ten Gene 401,218 
Grain and pulse..... ...... 372, ed Popaccoand cicernanes : 290,595 
EE ER EES Terre 621,350 Wratohad ait hdvewwers. 55,298 
Iron and iron manufac- : 
tures and machinery... 1,658,190 WARS. ttiahitetinecdivasssperces 98,956 


Jams and jellies........ ... 79,507 | 
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t Value of imports 


The value of the imports into New South Wales for the past ce 1880, 


ten years is shown in the following table :— 


Value of Imports into New South Wales from Great Britain, British 


Colonies and Possessions, and Foreign States, 1880-89. 



































Year. | Great Britain, | Australasian | her British | Foreign States.| ‘Total. 

£ | £ £ £ £ 
i881 8,986,838 6,229,916 | 580,877 1,789,381 | 17,587,012 
1882 11,155,917 7,289,823 | 821,425 2,200,734 | 21,467,899 
1883 10,624,081 8,054,390 704,581 2,139,789 | 21,522,841 
1884 11,423,047 8,507,199 | 1,012,008 2,218,662 | 23,160,916 
1885 11,885,597 | 8,595,429 818,689 2,437,746 | 23,737,461 
1886 | 10,445,980 | 8,082,198 | 624,893 | 2,160,056 | 21,313,127 
1887 7,998, 568 | 9,016,575 549,805 1,606,369 | 19,171,317 
1888 9,212,981 9,085, 567 736, 224 2,194,505 | 21,229,277 
1839 | 8,736,478 | 10,647,312 | 814,718 | 2,664,549 | 22,863,057 
1890 8,628,007 | 10,981,721 | 663,325 9,341,951 | 22,615,004 

EX PORTS. 


The export trade of New South Wales, like the import, is larger 


New South 
Wales exports 
larger than other 


than that of any other Australian colony, both in regard to the ger 
colonies, 


total value and the value per head of population. Compared with 


the imports generally, the exports, for the reasons which will 


hereafter appear, usually fall considerably short—in 1890 by 
£569,067 ; but compared with those of other colonies, the extent 
of the New South Wales exports of home produce is very satis- 
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Large re-export 
trade of certain 
colonies, 


Preponderance 
of domestic 
products in 
exports. 
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factory. For the year 1890 the export trade of domestic produce 
of the Australasian Colonies was :— 


£ 
New South Wales........... Sos Wash meateea Inet aac 17,232,725 
(VMUIOE croc cack cs cc cues comet oe VebaeveccenecreaTes . 10,291,821 
Queensland .............cceeee. POETS OTEE LT Tce 8,412,244 
ee LOAD 13 2, SER EE eR ee re 4,410,062 
W eaterte) Asrptwalis........cccccccssccccsecmsarenearses 659,661 
RMR occa panne kck occateeess O eicuepee saan tose cca 1,430,806 
ING We ZIOOIOIN |. cr7cc ces eevoes al ecaciine: conceeteeaceee 9,428,761 


There is a defect in the figures, as far, at least, as two of these 
colonies are concerned. Victoria and South Australia have each 
a large re-export trade, especially in raw produce, and it frequently 
happens that credit is taken for the produce of other colonies in 
the returns showing the export of home produce. New South 
Wales was formerly over-credited with the gold received from 
Queensland for coinage, and is still, to some extent, with regard 
to tin and copper from Queensland and South Australia. To 
what extent the Customs value of home produce is overstated in 
Victoria and South Australia is unknown, but much of the New 
South Wales produce passing through Victoria for shipment to 
England is exported as Victorian produce, especially the wool, of 
which large quantities shipped from Victoria as home produce is 
really the production of New South Wales. How far this system 


obtains in other directions it is impossible to say. 


Dividing the exports of New South Wales into two classes— 
those which are the produce and manufacture of the Colony, and 
those imported from other countries,—the preponderance of home 
produce exported is very marked. ‘The figures for the ten years 
that closed with 1890, which are given herewith, show a large 
increase in home produce exported, reaching £15,751,818 in 1883, 
falling, however, in the subsequent years, until in 1886 the 
amount reached only £11,583,229. The figures for 1887 show a. 
gain of £2,657,133, while those of 1889 and 1890 are the highest 





EXPORT TRADE. 








on record, viz., £17,423,311 and ie 725 respectively. The 
decline between 1883: and 1886 is to a 
fall in the price of wool, and to the — sustained by reason 
of the dry season of 1885-6. 


eat extent due to the 


The exports of produce other than 
that of the Colony have also shown a decline since 1883, a cir- 
cumstance to a large extent to be ascribed to the same causes, 
the decline being very noticeable in the value of wool and tin 
re-exported :— 


Domestic and Foreign Produce Exported. 








| 
£ £ £ 
1881 11,955,277 4,352,528 16,307,805 
1882 13, 189,951 4,487,404 17,677,355 
1883 15,751,818 4,510,455 20,262,273 
1884 14,063,227 4,514,063 18,577,290 
1885 12,059,280 4,690,827 16,750, 107 
1886 11,583,229 4,134,708 15,717,937 
1887 14,240, 362 4,281,438 18,521,750 
1888 15,544,875 5,375,255 20,920,130 
1889 17,423,311 5,871,623 23,294,934 
1890 17,232,725 4,813,212 22,045,937 
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This table shows that the value of New South Wales produce Value of export 


trade declined, 


exported in 1889 exceeded that of any of the previous years, while per head. 


that of 1890 was somewhat less, yet the value per head is less, as 
will be seen by the following figures, than most of the years since 


1871. A considerable improvement is visible over the figures of 


the four previous years, which are, however, much below those 








Price-level of 
domestic 
exports. 
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of the perhaps abnormal year 1883. In that year the exports of 
domestic produce amounted to £18 15s. 10d. per head, decreasing 
in 1886 to £11 19s., or 36 per cent. The figures for 1889 show 
a marked improvement, being £16 6s. 9d., or £2 9s. 1d. less than 
those of 1883. Greater part of the decrease may be attributed to 
the fall in wool, coal, and copper. The value of exports per head 


for each year since 1871 was as follows :— 


Value of Exports of New South Wales per head. 





—E 


| 





} 
Domestic | Domestic 
Other produce Other produce 
‘Year, produce ESL Year. produce : 
exported. | exported. exported. exported. 
{ 
Coad rhe | £18: od £ ad 
1871 18 3 4 3o19 9 1881 1512 7 513 9 





1872 15 6 9 411 3 1882 1610 4 512 4 

say (hae 
1874 18 2 5 3 16 11 1884 15 18 6 5 2 3 
1875 19 16 11 315 1 1885 13 0 1 5 1 2 


1876 Lj OaeG 3.15 10 1886 | 1119 0O 4 5 3 


1877 | 1711 0 316 11 1887 | 14 3 5 45 2 
1878 | 1611 0 38 4 1888 1416 4 8:49 
1879 | 1513 4 3611 1889 16 6 9 re Lie 


1890 15 12 9 4. Ui4 


or 
— 
ee) 


| 
1873 | 1813 9 49 9 1883 18 15 10 





— — ey 


The total value of the exports of the Colony is greatly affected 
by the prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of 
which wool and coal are the most important.. In the following - 


table the price-ievel of exports is given for twenty vears,. beginning 
I oD ? o o 


with 1871. In order to ascertain the price-level, all the principal 





PRICE-LEVEL OF EXPORTS. 


af 


articles of domestic produce exported have been taken, and the Price-level. 


prices of 1871 and 1890 have been applied to the quantities of 
each of the other years, and the result compared with the 
actual total of such year. The value of the articles included 
in this table amounted in 1890 from 90 to 95 per cent. of the 
total exports, excluding coin. It is considered that this system 
enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be obtained than 
that of selecting the prices of certain articles without giving due 
weight to the quantities of such articles exported :— 








Price-level. Price-level. 























Year. Year 
1871 prices = | 1890 prices = 1871 prices = | 1890 prices = 
1,000. 1,0 | 1,000 1,000. 

1871 1,000 1,433 , 1881 834 1,195 
1872 910 1,805 1882 854 1,224 
1873 965 | 1,383 1883 860 | 1,233 
1874 967 1,386 1884 852 1,222 
1875 954 | 1,367 1885 749 1,074 
1876 903 | 1,295 1886 719 | — 1,030 
1877 828. 1,186 1887 736 1,055 
1878 825 | 1,182 1888 710 1,018 
1879 856 | 1,227 | 1889 715 1,025 
1880 840 1,203 1890 698 1,000 





The years comprised in the foregoing table divide themselves 
into three periods—from 1871 to 1876, the average level of prices, 
if 1890 prices be taken as 1,000, was 1,361; in 1877 prices fell, 
and for the next 8 years averaged about 1,209; in 1885 prices 
again experienced a heavy fall, and have since remained at a low 
jevel—the figures for the past year being actually the lowest 


touched during at least twenty years. 


Wool and coal have contributed to much of the wealth of the 
cclony, and the fluctuation in their prices has had a very marked 
effect on the condition of trade ; the price-level of these commodi- 


ties has been computed for the period which is covered by the 


Prices of Wool 
and Coal, 


oJ 


o 
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Price-level of 


imports. 
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general table just given. It will be seen that the fluctuations in 
the value of both wool and coal have been more marked than 
those in the value of the general exports, but the same tendency 


to fall is clearly enough discernable. 








Wool. Coal. 
| oes Price-level. esas | Price-level. 

Year. | Acvual value, prices. 1890 Price {Actual value. prices, 1890 Price 

= 1000. = 1000. 
1871 | 4,748,160 | 2,902,323 1,636 256,690 306,376 838 
1872 | 3,342,900 | 2,382,192 1,403 307,861 362,554 849 
1873 | 4,248,259 | 2;919,305 1,455 526,089 418,890 1,256 
1874 | 5,010,125 | 3,497,845 1,432 632,247 473,020 1,337 
1875 | 5,651,643 | 4,019,621 1,406 671,483 502, 295 1,337 
1876 | 5,565,173 | 4,123,294 1,350 625, 211 470,765 1,328 
1877 | 5,256,002 | 4,088,232 1,286 648,977 496,183 1,308 
1878 | 5,723,316 | 4, 689,663 1,220 708,406 545, 324 1,299 
1879 | 6,491,198 | 4,988,232 1,301 694,707 | 540,789 | 1,285 
1880 | 8,040,625 | 6,104,486 1,317 425,299 408,202 1,042 
}881 | 7,149,787 | 5,448,209 1,312 417,530 559,762 746 
1882 | 7,433,091 | 5,747,289 1,293 647,033 683,563 947 
1883 | 9,598,761 | 7,303,093 1,314 829,662 "19,513 1,012 
1884 | 8,953,100 | 6,795,057 1,318 931,045 | 916,133} 1,016 
1885 | 7,246,642 | 6,530,195 1,110 966,663 951,675 1,016 
1886 | 7,028,596 | 6,825,467 1,030 947,002 | 940,572 | 1,007 
1887 | 8,911,155 ! 8,414,044 1,059 960,539 970, 144 990 
1888 | 9,089,770 | 8,959,426 1,015 | 1,064,472 | 1,042,443 1,021 
1889 |10,620,636 | 9,935,124 1,069 | 1,279,271 | 1,293,767 989 
1890 | 8,991,396 1,000 987,173 | 987,173} 1,000 











Value of Exports of Wool and Coal. 





| 8,991,396 











It is impossible to establish any general price-level for imports, 


but taking the export prices of Great Britain as indicating the 
price-level of imports into Australia, it would appear that prior 
to 1879 the values of the imports were better sustained than 
the exports; but since the date mentioned the price-level of 
imports has fallen proportionately more than the exports, so that 
local produce had, during these years, an advantage in the 
exchange for British goods ; compared with the export prices, the 


advantage of exchange was greatest on the side of the imports in 
1872, 1873, 1874, and 1877, and greatest in favour of the 
exports in 1883, 1884, and 1887. 
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The chief articles of export are wool, coal, live-stock, tin, silver, chief articles of 
silver-lead ore, copper, skins, and tallow. Other articles have ai he 
also been exported to considerable value in times past, but their 
importance has disappeared, or is lost. in comparison with that of 
the products just named. Amongst such may be mentioned grain, 
leather, preserved meats, and sugar. Preserved meats are still 
exported in fairly large quantities, but in no instance is the export 
per head so large as formerly, while in the case of sugar it has 


wholly ceased. 


WOOL, 


Wool is the staple export of the Colony, and comprises con- Roe staple 
siderably more than half the value of the total exports. The 
quantities and values of the wool exported during each year since 
1880 are given in the next table, and from the figures it will be 
readily seen how greatly the Colony depends for its prosperity upon 
the produce of its flocks. The weights given represent the actual 


exports, washed and greasy wool being taken together :— 


New South Wales Wool Exported. 








Year. Weight. Value. Year. Weight. Value, 











Ib. £ Tb. £ 


1880 154,871,832 | 8,040,625 1886 173,985,640 | 7,028,596 
1881 139,601,506 | 7,149,787 1887 216,450,342 | 8,911,155 
1882 146,221,182 | 7,433,091 1888 235,848,944 | 9,089,776 


1883 188,161,710 | 9,598,761 1889 261,853, 484 |10,620, 636 





1884 173,986,303 | 8,953,100 1890 236,322,828 | 8,991,396 


1885 168,151,659 | 7,246,642 
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Re-export of 
wool. 


Severe seasons 
have affected 
wool trade. 
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Besides the wool grown in the Colony there has been a large 
re-export of other wool, chiefly from Queensland. In 1885 the ex- 
port of foreign wool amounted to slightly more than 10,000,000 Ib. 
weight, valued at £431,605 ; since then the quantity has fallen 
very largely. The exports, as returned by the Customs, 
are given herewith; but the quantities fall short of the 
actual amount, as nota little wool, the produce of other places, 
was exported in past years as New South Wales wool, on the 
same principle, probably, that leads to the shipment from Mel- 
bourne, as the produce of Victoria, of nearly 40,000,000 tb. weight 
of wool grown in New South Wales :— 





Year, | Weight. | Value. | Year. | Weight. | Value. 
ib. £ Tb. £ 
1880 7,614,490 431,605 1886 4,664,971 173,380 
1881 7,582,181 396,909 1887 7,844, 867 288,916 
1882 7,130,162 381,005 1888 7,407,309 268,739 
1883 8,878,422 340, 613 1889 4,375,545 164,434 
1884 9,030,215 537,483 1890 7,415,488 241,276 


1885 10,221,766 429,399 


— te 


The severe seasons experienced during the past few years have 
very materially interfered with the production, and consequently 
with the exportation, of wool ; but the splendid season of 1886-7 
was attended with a considerable increase in this staple export, 
and this improvement has been continued. A falling off in 
the quantity exported during 1890 is exhibited in the table on the 
preceding page, but this is due not to the non-production of the 
wool, but to the inability of the growers to get their produce to 
market during the strike to which reference has already been made. 


There was formerly a disposition to export washed wool; the 


tendency is now, however, towards the export of wool in grease, 
except where the conditions as to carriage, &c., are exceptional. 
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The other animal products—tallow, skins, leather, and such-like Other exports. 
—form together an export of considerable value, though, owing to 
the large local demand, it is not probable that there will be any 


material increase in the quantity of these articles exported. 


Coal, also, forms one of the staple exports of New South Wales, Coal. 
having been exported to the value of £987,170 in 1890. The 
development of the coal trade of the Colony has been traced in the 
chapter on Mines and Minerals, and it will be seen that this 
product has been subject to less fluctuation than any other item of 


export. 


The export of silver and silver-lead ore has become important Silver. 
since 1884, the figures for the past year amounting to £2,762,554. 
The export of locally produced copper and tin revived somewhat 
during 1888, but fell off very considerably since. Copper was 
exported to the value of £173,311, and tin to the extent of 
£329,841. These figures are from the returns of the Customs 
Department, but the amounts are swollen by imports of ore from 
other Australasian Colonies, particularly from Queensland and 
South Australia, sent to be refined in this Colony. The actual 
local production of copper and tin during 1890 may be set down 
as £84,107 and £179,057 respectively. The trade in these 
metals is still very much below that of 1884 and _ previous 


years. 


Gold Bullion and specie form one of the most important exports Bullion and 
specie. 
of the Colony. The export during each year since 1871 was— 


£ £ 
LS filtres doses 2,329,426 WSS Lee ecrecesee 1,957,842 
VOU Zi sesscscccess 2,394,037 SEZ rsccncosenes 1,733,024 
INS : Sanaenonennte 2,936,467 MOSS rcessetens 1,703,116 
VS] Breer tect oon 1,953,942 S84 re ree soe, 947,513 
TOO reese cccen: 2,106,074 SSO mecacnes ee 1,461,478 © 
STG eres cces. 1,661,772 USSG tercenaes 1,619,278 
BOUL ccspusevccce 1,895,030 LSS Iaecacnsacsece 1,318,917 
1k: f- eingnncechcrr 1,810,670 USSS Zenccss con 2,122,337 
US LOS ccccesss sees 806,687 LOS Or acc sostes 3,211,747 
ISSO cece cere: 863,012 SOO rcccccscees 2,289,022 
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Raw materials 
largest export 
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Taken by itself, the foregoing statement might seem to favour 
the opinion sometimes hazarded that the Colony is being denuded 
of its gold. Such is not the case. The gold shipped is chiefly 
the produce of other colonies, sent to Sydney to be minted ; for 
out of the large sum exported during 1890 only about £137,169 was 
New South Wales produce. In another part of this volume it has 
been pointed out that the amount of coin in the Colony is yearly 
increased, so that the circulation in 1890 was fully twice that of 


1878. 


Divided into the classes adopted for the imports, the exports 


of home produce in 1890 appear as follows :— 





£ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs.. ......... 465,099 
Wine, fermented and spirituous liquor ............6., 22,344 
NIN BUGOIE coer crore onc ceencc sc teenie nsecces ukweeveeieailes 2,155,649 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool ... 9,872,194 
Clothing and textile fabrics ...............60 Crecsssutens 11,271 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, not 
including coal, coin, and bullion ...............++5 645,800 
CAA AIRE GIES: sarees favcccccsscsctoccessscescsssswcvececceuse 1,005,659 
Specie and precious metals, including silver ore...... 2,901,545 
Articles of education, art, and amusement...... ..+. ° 61,106 
Manufactured articles not included elsewhere ...... 69,099 
Ulsighaimmebelds co -cse cs coe ovis st cle csake vise ess sdes sect cenen 22,959 
Totelecccccccsre co cniesseateeerones 17,232,725 





By far the larger portion of the exports consists of raw mate- 
rials. As an export manufacturing country New South Wales 
has not yet achieved any position ; and, though its manufactures 
are not without their importance, as will hereafter appear, its own 


markets furnish so wide a scope for manufacturing industry as to 








VALUE OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS. 


make it improbable that there will be any great development of 
export trade in home manufactures in the immediate future. 
So many channels have been presented for the successful employ- 
ment of capital that little attention has been bestowed upon the 
possibility of New South Wales supplying other countries with its 
own manufactures ; but as these outlets of capital are closed, the 
vast possibilities of the country in other directions will doubtless 
be recognised. The following table has been prepared with the 
view of showing the relative importance, and the value per head 
of population, of each of the principal articles exported. The 
preponderance of raw material, and raw material advanced one 


stage towards the finished manufacture, will be apparent :— 


Value per Head of Principal Articles Exported, declared to be 
the Produce of New South Wales, 1886-90. 











Articles. =| 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
LE | - 

8; dd. Bt dl se G: Sond: eats 
Boote:and. Shoes.: ......005:0500. 0 6 Qs; O 6 0 3 0 2 
CORBns ar cepetestscen cu ienerertiess yA Be Sed We et fe ot Sanat Ug 4s el be As 
CORMBR cc cercecies ECHO OL SOK 3.5 3 5 5 2 3 10 3. 0 
PIOUS cctnen decors occcaeer enone: 0 5 0 5; 010 1 4 0 11 
TRAE cin evens seeccscw esctaet ie 2 3 211; 2 & yey | 2 9 
Grain and pulse. .............. bet 1-6| 1 6 1 6 0 8 
IIGUNINOUE cas weowecdics veeiaes eriees Par | 1 od 2&g 2-10 z 2 
HGIVGMtOOK Fen cutcccenceseenontr es 23. 0.) 28:1is| 35° 2) Iti) 87 7 
TAO WANSONIM 50. c-seveeee ec cusececee: 1h sy | 3 10 2 5 1 10 3 0 
Silver and silver ore ......... 8 8| ll 3] 21 5] 35. 8.| 5210 
SKINS vo cceceese cesscseceeeseeee 62|-5 8| 510| 611] 4 6 
WANN cwedee oser scree teerncee: 3° 0 4 9 3 8 3°67 3 2 
URIOMIREDS avied i eeeccci ose: saceta yi leo 1 8 2° 3 1 10 1 7 
PAMEO ne edevicvereccc: cose steerer: 956 105-372 10-11 (ete 6 4 
WWOGES ca veniivecgivertecscecr ete: 143 .5| 174 4)/ 17010); 192 5] 156 11 
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Home produce The values of some of the principal articles of home produce 
exported. . : : ; 
exported, during 1890, including those mentioned above, were as 
follows :— 
Export of Domestic Produce. 
£ Po 
Boots and shoes ......... 8,488 | Provisions (meat)......... 159,358 
COal mee ares suer ce oeees eae 987,173 | Shale (kerosene) ......... 103,608 
COPDOlsweceyeces sees seco 173,311 | Silver andore ............ 2,762,554 
PIOURIoee eee es 54,638 SKing i ceca eteue oes 294,634 
BEOUG foceceee ses ence tatceees 137,400 allow? vise eer rr 266,597 
Gold ORO 137,169 A byvitlley:) re nnic emena itr 84,068 
Grane aescccens Oe 37,874 LIN raecvearecciseeee eke ens 329,841 
Weeatherc. cence et ses L2G 06 ee WVO0lees resets cnecesunrs 8,991,396 
give stock ...........0s00e 2,155,649 
ieade in live The number and value of the live stock exported have varied 
StoOcK, 
considerably from year to year, being affected greatly by the 
seasons experienced both in this and the neighbouring colonies. 
Import and The export of horses has increased both in number and value ; 


export of horses. : ; : 
and the same may be said as regards the imports, though it should 


be borne in mind that the figures in respect to horses are to some 
extent misleading, 
passing backwards and forwards between Sydney and Melbourne, 


as the number of thoroughbred racing animals 


which are entered as exports and imports, gives more importance 


to the trade than its magnitude really warrants. 


ee a rs Fe The export of cattle in 1890 amounted to 146,427 head, valued 
import of cattle 
and sheep. at £770,521, being nearly double the export of the previous year, 


while the import, 517,384, valued at £1,866,303, showed a still 
larger increase. The export of sheep for the year, 2,973,232, 
worth £1,180,016, was more than twice that of 1889, but the 
imports had declined from 832,565 to 598,077 in number, and in 
value from £416,935 to £331,904. 


Returns of stock But, as in the case of horses, the figures for the export and 
ain import of other live stock are to a certain extent misleading, inas- 
much as the returns are swollen by the inclusion of stock sent 
from one colony to another, in the hope of obtaining better 
pasturage, or for fattening or breeding purposes. The general 


atl inlive tendency of the trade, however, can be gathered from the table 


below. The total trade in live stock during 1890 was :— 
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Trade in Live Stock. 












































Imported. Exported. 
Live stock. a. A ee an aaa 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
£ £ 

Horses .......c2c0seeeee- | 5,707 149,119 4,711 193,141 
Horned cattle......... | 517,384 1,866,303 155,138 | 822.635 
NOS i csccocess eres 298,077 | 331,904 2,987,902 | 1,191,998 
PIQG Mer ieccrcs esata. 4,795 | 3,149 6,044 11,867 
OGHEN BUO0 Knees ceel este tees S830 Ulm aceon: 1,945 
Total ere | 2,354,310] ....... oN 2,221,586 





RH-EX PORT TRADE, 

The re-export trade of the Colony has increased considerably Pesce Pete ede 
during the past decade, but has now reached a point beyond which 
it is not likely to advance for some years. The shipping facilities 
of Sydney have hitherto attracted to the port a large amount of 
trade from New Zealand, Queensland, and the South Seas, for 
transhipment to Kurope ; but the establishment of direct communi- 
cation between these colonies and Europe has checked to some 
extent the expansion of the re-export trade, though it is not 
probable that it will fall below its present dimensions. The re- Overlandtrade 


in foreign pro- 


export overland trade is comparatively limited, amounting in duce, 


1890 to £186,606, out of a total £4,813,212. 


The total value of the re-exports of the Colony during each of Value of 
— re-exports. 


the past ten years was as follows :— 








Year. 


—_———— 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Seaward. 


£ 
4,291,972 
4,409, 153 
4,415,527 
4,380,036 
4,525,883 
3,999, 328 
4,120,184. 
4,822 269 
5,499,370 
4,626,606 


Overland. 








oS 
60,556 
78, 251 
94,928 
134,027 
164,944 
135,380 
161,254 
592, 986 
312,253 
186,606 








4,134,708 
4,281,438 
5,375, 255 
5,871,623 
4,813,212 
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aed trade Tt will be seen that the amount of re-exports has kept pace fairly 

with increase of With the increase of population, the greatest decline being during 

population. . . ; 09.0 : : 
[886, which was due in all probability to the depression in trade 
experienced almost everywhere during that year. A slight revival 
took place in 1887, which was continued through the two following 
years, though the ratio per head of population is still below that 
of 1881-2. The subsequent table, giving the value per head of 
foreign produce exported since 1873, will illustrate its comparative 
importance during each year. 


Value per Head of Foreign Produce Exported. 














Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. | Value. 
£s. d. £s. d casero 
1873 49 9 1879 3 611 1885 5 l 2 
1874 316 11 1880 5 1 3 1886 4 5 3 
1875 315 1 1881 513 9 1887 4 5 2 
1876 3 15 10 1882 5 12 4 1888 5 3 9 
1877 3 16 11 1883 TY fies, 1889 510 1 
1878 3.8 4 1884 Die2e co 1890 47 4 
Value perhead §§ The following table shows the value per head of the principal 


of re-exports. F ° 
articles re-exported during the last five years :— 


Value per Head of Principal Articles Exported of British and 
Foreign Produce and Manufacture—1886—90. 


Articles. 





1886. | 1887. 





1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
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Amongst raw ‘materials the principal articles re-exported are big oe 
copper, tin, and wool; the manufactured articles are chiefly 
drapery, apparel, hardware, ‘iron and steel, books and stationery, 
boots, beer and spirits, and also large quantities of provisions. 
Grouped under the several heads already adopted for the imports 


and exports, the value of the trade for the year 1890 will be found 








below :— 
Xe-export Trade. 
£ 

Food and beverages, including breadstufis................+. 518,064 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors....... ........06 168,985 
LANG BLOOK corse ctecatcascinene concen ace see arson sr esues sehen 65, 937 
Animal and vegetable products, eine WOOL tees ceese 460,378 
Clothing andstextile fabrics ............6.. 0 caccrerscvsrsovecs 408,625 

Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, exclud- 
ing comand DULION ran. cceh tecaseccees sere tueieveesser 399,030 
Apevie.and PFCCIOUS WIGUBIS oo. oi... sc ceenceesscssescccesess 2,169,326 
Articles of education, art, and amusement ............66. 188,404 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included ............ 370,961 
Articles unclassified by Customs.............ccsccssecceeseves 63,502 
RGR ce reonreentearieneomeactun ss 4,813,212 


The benefit derived by the Colony from its re-export trade is papel a 
indirect and can hardly be estimated. The freights earned by New 
South Wales vessels carrying such produce do not amount to a 
large sum, as the carriage is chiefly in other hands. Still the 
trade is valuable, the probable sum accruing to the Colony from 


this source being about 5 per cent. on the total value of the trade. 


OVERLAND TRADE. 


As the major portion of the goods exported overland simply Overland rede 
passes through the border colonies of Victoria and South Australia, railway. 
to Great Britain, the diversion of the trade along the railways of 
the Colony to its ports, must be looked upon as a distinct gain. It 


was believed that the extension of the trunk railways to the centres 


of the pastoral industry would have the effect of permanently 
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Effect of ral- diverting a no inconsiderable amount of trade from Victoria 
“and South Australia, but it will be seen from figures in another 
part of this volume that such diversion has only been partial. 
The condition of the Darling and other western rivers exercises a 
marked influence on the overland trade, especially in wool; and 
it 1s found that when the rivers are not easily navigable a larger 
proportion of this staple reaches the sea-board than is the case in 
other seasons. A marked increase will be noticed in 1889 and 
1890. This was largely due to the requirements of the population 
of the Broken Hill silver-field, whose nearest market is by rail 


to Adelaide :— 
Overland Trade. 








Year. Imports. | Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1881 1,708,648 4,022,461 5,731,109 
1882 1,912,4¢9 4,995,645 6,908, 054 

883 2,320,495 4,307,623 6,628,118 
1884 2,186,553 4,830,770 7,017,323 
1885 2,611,130 3,405,073 6,016,203 
1886 2,039,168 4,251,800 6,290, 968 
1887 3,166,573 5,231,454 8,398,027 
1888 3,040,010 5,559,681 8,599,691 
1889 3,150,698 6,919,491 10,070,189 
1890 4,707,341 8,026,376 12,733,717 





TRADE OF AUSTRALA SIAN COLONIES. 


Trade larger The trade of New South Wales is larger, both in the gross 


than any other 
colony. amount and the value per head, than that of any of the other 
Colonies of Australasia. The total trade of each colony for the 
past twelve years is given in the following table ; and though the 
latter part of the period was one of severe depression, the magni- 
tude of the trade, not only of this Colony but of the rest of the 
group, 1s very suggestive. In gross amount the trade of Victoria 
ranks second, and the other Colonies in the following order :— 


South Australia, New Zealand, Queensland, Tasmania, and 


Western Australia. 





AUSTRALASIAN TRADE. 











Tots a V amen 





Trade of Australasian Colonies.—Total Imports and Exports 
in aaa Colony. 





























Year 

New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. South Australia. 

£ £ £ £ 
1881 33,894,817 | 32,970,624 7,603,991 9,631,821 
1882 39,145,254 34,941,660 9,852,915 | 12,067,678 
1883 41,785,114 34,142,709 11,509,959 | 11,193,516 
1884 | 41,738,206 35,252,098 11,055,840 | 12,373,057 
1885 | 40,487,568 33,596,362 11,665,894 | 11,184,658 
1886 37,031,064 30,325, 896 11,037,197 9,341,760 
1887 37,693,067 30,373,296 12,275,556 | 10,427,073 
1888 42,149, 407 37,825,897 12,773,100 | 12,397,736 
1889 46,157,991 37,137,494 | 13,788,871 | 14,378,376 
1890 44,660,941 | 36,220,237 | 13,621,212 | 17,090,051 
Total Value. 

Year. i a 

Western Australia. | Tasmania, E New Zealand. Australasia. 

£ £ £ £ 

1881 907,601 2,986,720 13,517,911 | 101,513,485 
1882 1,091,810 3,258,261 5,267,278 | 115,624,856 
1883 963,856 3,564,236 7 15,070,037 | 118,229,427 
1884 926,860 3,131,975 | 14,755,555 | 119,233,591 
1885 1,097,083 3,071,179 14,299,860 | 115,402,604 
1886 1,388,406 3,088, 107 13,431,804 | 105,644,234 
1887 1,271,010 3,046,188 13,111,684 | 108,197,874 
1888 1,466,596 2,943,929 13,709,225 | 123,265,890 
1889 1,579,519 3,070,892 15,636,362 | 131,749,505 
1890 1,546,260 3,384,504. 16,072,245 | 132,595,450 
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British trade 
holds first 
position 
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BRITISH TRADE. 

The British trade holds the first position in regard to value, being 
larger, in most years, than even the intercolonial trade of the Colony ; 
and if to the value of goods coming directly from Great Britain 
were added that of goods passing through the neighbouring colonies, 
but destined for, or coming from, England, the proportion of 
British trade would be still higher. For, though the nominal 
trade between Great Britain and New South Wales amounted in 
1890 to the large sum of £15,251,438, out of a total trade of 
£44,660,941, it is probable that the actual value of this trade 
was little short of £20,000,000. 
down in the subsequent table is, therefore, much below the truth, 


The amount of trade as set 


especially in regard to exports, as the larger part of the pro- 
duce exported to Victoria and South Australia overland is in 
reality destined for British ports. The seaward trade alone can 
be given, and this will be found in the following table, for each 


year since and including 1870 :— 


Trade with Great Britain. 


——<—___ 





Year. Imports. Exports. Total British trade. 
£ £ £ 
1870 3,200,706 2,492,640 5,693,346 
1871 3,252,617 4,378,281 7,630,898 
1872 3,728,457 4,926,728 8,655, 185 
1873 5,137,139 6,657,559 11,794,698 
1874 4,888,725 5,737,066 10,625,791 
1875 6,062,226 6,374,503 12,436,729 
1876 5,763,533 5,918,187 11,681,720 
1877 6,471,780 6,018,926 12,490,706 
1878 6,658,628 5,516,437 12,175,065 
1879 6,749,519 5,148,609 11,898,128 
1880 6,536,661 7,525, 637 14,062,298 
1881 8,986,838 7,561, 114 16,547,952 
1882 11,155,917 7,309,691 18,465,608 
1883 10,624,081 9,884,207 20,508,288 
1884 11,423,047 7,683,880 19,106,927 
1885 11,885,597 7,293, 133 19,178,730 
1886 10,445,980 6,026, 954 16,472,934 
1887 7,998,568 6,966,056 14,964,624 
1888 9,212,981 8,476, 669 17,689,650 
1889 8,736,478 8, 964, 625 17,701,103 
1890 8,628,007 6,623,431 15,251,438 


— LC LLL LLL LD 
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INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 


Next in importance to the British trade stands the intercolonial, eine ot ie 
the value of which amounted in the year 1890 to £10,981,721 
imports, and £11,284,740 exports, ora total trade of £22,266,461. 
A large part of this trade, however, must be credited to the United 
Kingdom, as the natural outlet for the produce of the Southern 


and Western districts, by way of Victoria and South Australia. 














Year. Imports. Exports. | Total trade. 
£ £ £ 

1881 6,229,916 6,981,456 13,211,372 
1882 7,289,823 8,425,903 15,715,726 
1883 8,054,390 7,943,332 15,997,722 
1884 8,507,199 8,708,323 17,215,522 
1885 8,595,429 6,936,139 15,531,568 
1886 8,082, 198 7,705,863 15,788,061 
1887 9,016,575 8,998, 324 18,009, 899 
1888 9,085,567 9,614,615 18,700, 182 
1889 10,647,312 10,741,045 21,388;357 
1890 10,981,721 11,284,740 22,266,461 














The trade of the other Australasian colonies with New South trade with other 


colonies during 


Wales showed an increase during 1890 of £878,104, and of igg6-isss. 
£6,478,400 since 1886. 


in the increased value of the wool clip, and the diversion of part of 


The reason of this advance will be found 


the trade of the Western districts of the Colony from New South 
As already 


Wales seaports to those of the neighbouring colonies. 
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pointed out, a great proportion of the intercolonial export trade, 
especially that which is sent overland, represents produce of 
this colony ultimately destined for European markets, though 
credited to the colony to which it is sent in the first instance. 
Similarly with the import trade, the large part of the increase 
comprises goods originally coming from Great Britain, but pur- 
chased in the Melbourne and Adelaide markets. The total value 
of the intercolonial trade as already stated, amounted during 1890 
to £22,266,461, a sum much larger than in any former year. 


TRADE WITH VICTORIA. 


ae Victoria comes first amongst the colonies of the group, as 
regards the value of its trade with New South Wales; but the 
value of goods which it sends to this Colony has sensibly declined 
during late years. It is estimated that prior to the extension of 
the railway system of this Colony into the Riverine districts, nearly 
one-fourth of its territory, comprising some of the richest districts 
in the Colony, traded almost exclusively with Victoria. This 
has now been, to a great extent, diverted along New South Wales 
lines to Sydney; and the trade, instead of increasing with the 
settlement of these districts, has remained almost stationary. 

Lasge panne of The import trade of the Colony from Victoria covers a large 

from Victoria. range of articles, and in this respect differs from the export, which 
is mainly comprised in three leading items of raw produce—wool, 
stock, and coal. Dividing the imports from Victoria into two 
classes, viz., Victorian and other produce, the chief imports under 
the former class are agricultural implements, butter, breadstuffs, 
fruit, oats, hay and other fodder, and vegetables ; while under the 
second head come drapery and apparel, drugs, hardware, iron, 
jewellery, machinery, stationery, and other manufactured articles. 
Victorian produce, properly so called, comes chiefly to Sydney ; 
the other articles are taken by the southern and western portions 
of the Colony, which have for many years looked to Victoria as a 
market whence such supplies are to be derived. The following are 


VICTORIAN GOODS IMPORTED. 





the values of the principal items of import from Victoria during 


the last five years :— 











Principal Imports from Victoria. 





| 


| 
| 
| 




















1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
£ £ £ 
32,474| 36,110] 33,060 
9,146| 7,469] 10,005 
17,562} 17,814] 14,883 
2,122! 1,930 1,355 
54,939 | 25,123} 24,180 
18,795 | 8,542 4,555 
9,290 | 5,578 4,250 
2,671 | 3,828 1,087 
4,953 | 4,523 4,821 
339,167 | 313,006 | 302,087 
24,720 | 27,275] 26,576 
7,209| 6,344 6,667 
284,928 | 247,006 | 217,763 
19,628 | 16,163} 12,860 
6,733| 9,272| 14,588 
19,152} 20,091| 18,679 
125,461} 4,178! 4,800 
15,515 | 90,764} 11,294 
103,173 | 7,090 6,395 
17,782| 7,472] 6,724 
38,464 | 36,326) 40,619 
107,795 | 116,224! 77,641 
4,562} 3,590] 10,568 
66,604 | 80,362) 86,899 
4,344} 3,877] 6,635 
16,600 | 13,080} 11,743 
16,137 | 13,260} 15,411 
| 517,249 | 335,061 | 286,824 
52,209| 70,378] 56,654 
3,319] 2,008) 2,123 
14,038 | 15,912 8,950 
17,346 | 22,134] 17,190 
12,551] 12,349} 19,088 
55,666 | 64,263| 64,181 
97,627 | 65,854| 29,625 
7,940 | 8,459 8,343 
11,061 | 12,974] 16,487 
23,754 | 27,593| 28,650 
53,538 | 62,962| 57,019 
92,977 | 83,183| 98,690 
12,920} 13,333| 20,647 
20,489 | 24,581] 21,839 
17,822 | 13,235 9,608 
36,667 | 26,711, 34,817 
6,372| 6,217 7,642 
13,958 | 16,449 | 15,052 


Description of Goods. | 1886. | 1887. 
| £ £ 

Agricuitural implements...... | 26,005 | 53,229 | 
Bags and sacks... . ... ........ | 11,773 | 12,922 | 
Beer (in wood and bottle) ...|. 11,717, 20,309 
PIRGUIGE oes cx eveciinauaecnonsten ts 6,133 | 3.289 | 
Boots and shoes ......;........ 28,662 | 30,772 
MAU CUGI? hectares rics woetowsiies er 35,331 7,986 | 
RUST GIOE 2 ceho ce. c use e scree 4,678 5,668 
CONOCHO oo ois sscccdiae Wiecucinc ene 6,304 1,285 
Cordage and ropes ............ 6,394 6,248 
Drapery and apparel ......... 396,850 | 366,072 
Drugs & Apothecaries’ wares| 19,038 | 22,711 | 
Karthenware and China ..... 7,625 9,787 
MIQUE rartate eter ee ee 384,037 | 364,107 
Fruit— 

CREEON Cae antn eater cer ecn ee. 27,265] 14,914 

IOPICO Srey reece en ee ees 21,326 | 17,803 | 
Furniture and upholstery ...) 22,120} 14,860 | 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust).. | 303,312 | 274,628 
Grain and Pulse 

WYICBG? Nercccte sent fer rencneeet 57,729 | 34,050 

Optar rcs ceorcecsec cr eeeteiee:. 14,201 | 17,264 

GUNGra eevee Nee rere 33,109 | 24,694 | 
Hardware ems 39,248 | 39,234 | 
Hay and chaff ..... .........00. 183,319 | 59,492 
BUGDS i eae uncetccs cach eete reece 3,721 | 10,398 | 
Iron and steel goods ......... 30,649 | 41,769 | 
Jams and jellies ..,............ 8,979 4,019 | 
MOWONETY Geist. sr eieeeconee. 19,365 7,917 
JBBTE N OPA scavececveceauss cat chon 15,202 | 17,255 
MAVO: BLOCK veccrec tases eee 225,746 | 542,588 
DLACDINOFY: a5. c0cess cseese cece ese 30,537 | 41,318 
MEBAG ae ccc heciecs ser eect eines 2,937 4,220 
Musical instruments ......... 13,347 | 13,529 
PRT Ol iii cise scccsccccsece co ees 14,025 8,845 
SOUAS: so vhg hgh Mage v5 <8 esecenseosence 11,428 | 17,834 
Paper, books, stationery, &c.; 59,293} 56,611 
APUMOCH Fibiiks oc cccescssccsecessos: 166,986 | 71,812 
Saddlery and harness ......... 7,714| 9,872 
SOMME Cie dnene cs tcescostcteunone es 7,961 held: 
ROPIEH oe oscaceceneccnceues sence 30,075 | 31,221 
SOUT (TAW) csecsen ce cteciscsess: 36,118} 56,104 
ERQR. <653:c c's s LE REE AE os 0006's cleo stv 93,463 | 121,731 
MAMDOL sigkPledecs soccssclvcsees 18,634} 11,951 
Tobacco, cigars, d&c............. 15,151 | 22,249 
12 a A Vk on 9,132] 11,569 
Vegetables (green) and onions) 35,275 | 32,633 
MMINIOR «37350 check calueer suche ees | 7,004 7,789 
MPETIACKN vison ies serevesiieceee: 9,646 | 22,713 


——§———$—$—$——— SSeS 
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Imports from 


Victoria. 
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Wool 
export. 


Export of stock. 


Export of coal. 
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The chief export to Victoria is wool, forwarded ta Melbourne 
for shipment to London and other European ports. A large 
quantity of this wool is shipped to Europe as the produce of 
Victoria, on account of the fact that better prices are generally 
obtained for ‘“ Port Phillip ” wool. 


to Victoria during the last twelve years was:— 


The value of wool exported 


£ £ 
NOTE cesonce sae 2,709,736 PESO cave ccce es 1,868,019 
LEOD a. sc00s ses 08 3,224,289 MBOU ces cae esuts 1,931,278 
Bo are errr 2.783,969 MOOR csectesserse 2,451,552 
LL... ; eorreree 2,396,528 LOUK socaveveeies 2,187,759 
LESBO oseccvees see 2,502,205 LBGO cecrcocccey, 2,952,107 
LOOM. oie cecacess 2,229,873 LOG. cecessee 2,921,&98 


The decrease shown since 1880 is chiefly owing to the decline 
in the market value of the staple, though also partly to the exten- 
sion of the railways, which has diverted much of the traffic from 
the old routes. 


Live stock of all kinds forms a large portion of the exports to 
Victoria, though the imports, especially of sheep, have also been 
of importance. Victoria has already reached the point where the 
demand for meat exceeds the cast of stock; and is, therefore, 
dependent upon the other colonies, especially New South Wales, for 
the supply of the deficiency, the amount of which is little short of 
one-fourth of the whole consumption. The sheep exported are 
almost entirely New South Wales produce ; the cattle, however, 
are generally bred in Queensland, but fattened: for market on 


runs in New South Wales. 


Coal is next in importance as an export of this Colony to 
Victoria, the value during 1890 being £415,824. The only other 
produce worthy of special note are skins and timber, the former 
being sent to Victoria for re-export. The following table gives 
the trade of each year since 1870; but as no records were kept 
during certain years in which border duties were not collected, the 
totals for such years are necessarily only approximate. 


since 1874 are, however, fairly exact. 


The figures 


TRADE WITH VICTORIA. 


Trade with Victoria. 























Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1870 1,153,695 2,583,552 3,737,247 
1871 1,698,236 4,577,509 6,275,795 
1872 1,188,781 2,858,191 4,046,972 
1 yf; joa BES REPRE racic tej SOO; SO es | ccc tes ores 

1874 1,349,062 3,614,456 4,963,518 
1875 2,066, 156 4,269,770 6,335,926 
1876 2,316,077 4,043,566 6,420, 343 
1877 2,531,449 3,898,129 6,429,578 
1878 2,897,503 3,694,434 6,591,937 
1879 2,234,381 4,177,871 6,412, 252 
1880 2,187,119 4,578, 867 6,765,986 
1881 2,414,590 4,052,694. 6,467,284 
1882 2,770,245 3,781,421 6,551,666 
1883 3,012,268 4,170,599 7,182,867 
1884 3,064, 816 4,170,497 7,230,313 
1885 3,309,696 3,450, 796 6,760,492 
1886 2,789,700 3, 697,343 6,487,043 
1887 2,894,681 | 4,773,815 7,668,496 
1888 2,472,621 | 5,455,196 7,927,817 
1889 2,419,038 5,385,300 7,804,338 
1890 2. 097,259 | 5,386,553 7,483, 812 
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* No Returns of the overland trade for this year. 





Exporis to 
Victoria. 


The following table shows the value of the principal articles 
exported to Victoria during five years :— 


Principal Exports to Victoria. 





























Description of Goods. 1886. 1887. 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Coal ers icier ec cteccssdorieseter 336,979 | 379,206 | 406,744 | 488,344 | 415,824 
COIN =—GGIGe ences ccees coxsceuseres AB OOO) ecccca a |hneeeees 200,000 | 30,028 
TDGL cr hts cece eects dics tseeces 4,658 | 12,590 7,257 dshoo 4,121 
TWA Mindi arres deol estes Son seeks 17,043 | 10,463} 11,969 5,854 11,060 
Fruit (fresh) ..... PT eTTe 55,861 | 73,760) 60,014} 71,069] 94,538 
Grain and Pulse— 
NMIIME Ricci cuscciersseeeree ences 17,159 | 14,991} 18,667} 21,709| 22.026 
CPOIW ncccavecisvosiscsuevses 17,102 5,203 5,339 | 45,572 1,321 
Kerosene shale .............0000: 12,942} 13,703| 12,708| 12,595 21,439 
TEC BEI i aiheres «04s coewiseees sos 696,028 | 1,112,720 | 1,636,530 | 918,487 | 1,650,888 
Periodicals, books, paper, 
stationery, XC.. ........006 1,783 | 28,190} 20,710} 53,866} 49,468 
Skins’ ....<. » Ree ‘ica poured Gan oe 66,777 | 70,334} 81,0438] 59,126| 49,872 
pie Las" pg a le a a 42,224) 54,081} 83,188) 89,524) 82,663 
MINE. aecin ceviesceesrvonserccens: 1,931,278 | 2,451,552 | 2,187,759 | 2,952,107 | 2,521,898 
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Overland trade 
with Victoria. 


The greater portion of the exports to Victoria, as well as nearly 
half the imports, are borderwise. The value of the imports over- 
land, however, fell greatly, from the causes already specified, 
during the year 1886, when they reached only £874,680, and 
for the past five years averaged about one million. The exports, 
on the contrary, show a decided tendency to increase. The value 
in each year since 1870 was :— 

Overland Trade with Victoria. 











Trade with 
Queensland. 





Year. | Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1870 448,308 1,811,848 2,260,156 
1871 491,632 3,027,714 3,519,346 
1872 464,185 2,123,622 2,587,807 
Its Yi Joe (Steerer 2,758,116 FT 
1874 452,086 2,812,477 3,264,563 
1875 945,049 3,546,674 4,491,723 
1876 1,246,880 3,294,795 4,541,675 
1877 1,360,171 2,869,945 4,230,116 
1878 1,357,715 2,661,639 4,018,754 
1879 933,999 3,394, 764 4,328,763 
1880 963,620 3,824,310 4,787,930 
1881 1,210,931 3,229,664 4,440,595 
1882 1,217,120 2,867,810 4,084,930 
1883 1,266,330 2,955,808 4,222,138 
1884 1,331,908 3,118,389 4,450,297 
1885 1,555,139 2,450,444 4,005,583 
1886 874,680 2,537,549 3,412, 229 
1887 1,418,212 3,421,254 4,839,466 
1888 1,005,497 4,029,349 5,034,846 
1889 1, 106,864 3,681,588 4,788,452 
1890 986,527 4,237,004 5,223,531 








* No returns of the overland trade for this year. 


TRADE WITH QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland ranks next to Victoria in regard to the value of its 
trade with New South Wales, which in some respects 1s even more 
important than that of the southern colony. The estimated value 
of the imports and exports since 1880 is given herewith. It is 
possible that the amounts are somewhat understated, as there 
is a good deal of trade in stock which does not come under the 
cognisance of the Customs officers. Though New South Wales and 
Queensland have a common boundary of 900 miles, the overland 
trade, except in live stock, is not large. If, however, the value 
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es 


of stock be added, the figures reach a very large total, as will be 
seen from the table on page 195:— 


Trade with Queensland. 




















Year. Imports. Exports. we | Total tr ade. 
£ £ i £ 
1880 9,294,491 1,362,262 | 3,586,683 
1881 2,169,105 1,959,925 | 4,129,030 
1882 2,149,766 3,012,782 | 5,162,548 
1883 2,951,558 2,314,087 | 5,265,645 
1884 2,983,178 2,387,085 | 5,370,263 
1885 4 913,588 2,174,266 | 5,087,854 
1886 2,908,017 1,829,586 | 4,737,603 
1887 3,517,745 2,026,598 | 5,544,343 
1888 3,477,603 1,973,968 5,451,571 
1889 4,667,700 1,747,853 | 6,415,553 
1890 5,482,452 1,670,465 7,152,917 





The imports from Queensland are chiefly comprised under a few eee aye 
items—gold, live stock, sugar, wool, and tin. Large quantities 
of gold are sent from Queensland to be minted at Sydney, there 
being no Mint in the northern Colony. The value of wool im- 
ported during 1890 was £265,217, being entirely for re-export. 
Stock was imported to the value of -£1,965,861 of which 
£1,780,389 represented cattle, the very favorable season enabling 
a larger number of stock to be introduced into New South Wales, 
and depastured near the market for which they are ultimately 
destined. Below will be found the value of the principal imports 
during the last five years :— 








Description of Goods. 1885. 1886. 1887 | 1889 | 1890. 

a =e Deere 

£ | £ £ £ £ 
Boots and shoes........ | 1,889 | 10,596 2,020 2,957 5,351 
Drapery, apparel, &c. 9,690 | 11,946 10,800 18,603 9,720 
Fruit (fresh)........0.0.. 20,332 | 22,411 | 15,921] 24,968 15,412 
Gold (bars and dust)../1,265,972 [1,534,236 |1,736,343 |2,774,531 2,308,776 
Live stock ............... | 386,367 | 556,172 | 479,366 | 832,519 1,965,861 
Meat (preserved)....... 635 | 11,998 | 47,551 | 4,286 10,512 
RIM ic cc sis cies scces 113,103 | 106,304 110,404 | 109,487 87,104 
Sugar (raw).............6| 241,772 | 268,469 | 211,153 | 321,071; 487,961 
TOUOW..;...+ Se .| 21,3828 | 41,990 42,223 32,282 45,461 
BOO LESee csccatstarts-s:| 276,714 | 305,549 | 203,880 | 320.730 265,217 
Tin (ingots and ore)...| 144,580 | 206,606 | 183,314 | 137,715 146, 424 








N 
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Exports to 
Queensland 


Fluctuations in 
overland trade. 





COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 


The exports have varied greatly in value from year to year 
through causes similar to those affecting the imports ; they com- 
prise a large number of items, mainly, however, the produce of 
foreign countries. The values of the chief articles, exported from 
New South Wales to Queensland, have been as follows in the 


years named :— 








Description of Goods. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Boots and shoes ............se0e 11,776 | 23,993 | 18,976 | 38,407 | 38,156 
TURRETS cc ces ees se ceca can enes 1,684 7,509 7,903 | 11,744 5,352 
COGlin cso anaatnescenarsens 12,151 | 10,625 | 4,098 | 3,982 | 3,492 
Coin (gold)....... ... rere _.. (897,000 Feil 278,000 | 312,000 |334,000 
MROMBIY o cgsctno nt waren coaeek er sees 1,618 7,855 | 28,729 |176,816 | 158,292 
Wrath’ Promh), 0. ........scecncseee 36;514 | 44,0389 | 46,786 | 70,226 | 47,829 
Grain and pulse— | 

I Op OTe OPES TSS 20,136 | 50,426 | 45,332 | 30,952 4,652 

PETG OBIS i iccmarnnensranens 1,653 5,575 7,921 | 35,114 | 17,792 
Iron and steel ............ Metenes 1,536 3,829 | 13,538 | 47,899 | 56,418 
Live stock .........ccccceeseeeees 119,449 216,568 | 63,695 |131,743 |251,249 
AMOR heir ar snceee enor seenestiess 4,650 | 19,495 | 26,942 | 14,250 3,48 
| a RRR er RaC ICES CR TOC ETC eOCOGE 18,949 | 20,002 | 16,625 | 15,259 | 14,490 
NWN OM ansessccas sore /oa's Tasers weer 10,890 | 3,872 734 | 5,280 | 2,000 
rca iastorves esc set rere reace ts 3,214 | 4,085 | 7,940 | 12 391 3, 296 


The most remarkable year in the series given on page 193 was 
1882, when the export trade reached £3,012,782, the overland 
export trade amounting to £1,206,408. Of this sum £1,149,835 
represents the value of stock exported, viz., 3,035 horses, valued 
at £25,525; 29,404 cattle, valued at £302,590; and 1,645,657 
sheep, of the value of £821,720. During 1886 the value of stock 


exported was very much less than in previous years, amounting 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN TRADE. 





to only £119,449; while, in 1890, the value rose to £251,249. 
The fluctuation in the value of stock exported will account for the 


variation in the amounts shown in the following table :— 


Overland Trade with Queensland. 


—_ a — 
















Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. Le Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ 

1877 257,807 394,502 1884 493, if 80 424,940 
1878 345,691 229,255 1885 669,739 337,023 
1879 312,118 118,112 1886 722, 454 317,846 
1880 231,161 245,651 1887 1,035, 123 297,009 
1881 261,948 494,793 1888 879,589 | 170,530 
1882 282,726 {1,206,408 1889 951,739 506,247 
1883 649,843 | 569,263 1890 2, 158,822 317,717 





TRADE WITH SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The trade with South Australia is perhaps more variable than Trade with 
South Australia. 


with any other Colony, depending, as it does, so largely on the 
Since 1886 a new field 
for the expansion of South Australian trade has been found in the 
The 
additional trade has proved of enormous advantage to that Colony, 


state of the Murray and Darling Rivers. 
requirements of the population of Broken Hill silver fields. 
as the Barrier district of New South Wales may be looked 


The total 
imports and exports during each year since and including 1871 


upon as commercially a province of South Australia. 


are annexed :— 


Trade with South Australia. 






Year. | Imports. Exports. | Year. | Imports. vs | Exports. 
£ £ £ 

ap 724,825 490,646 1881 602,781 454,764 
1872 653,903 442 016 1882 1,017,685 | 1,085,194 
1873 598, 527 630,537 1883 841,109 "969, 083 
1874 574,421 657,768 1884 1,002,174 ) 1 502,366 
1875 987,933 654, 232 1885 890,335 $10,953 
1876 1,165,706 670, 138 1886 828,174 ; ,085,830 
1877 811,292 352, 825 1887 1,259,758 1,740, 517 
1878 $89,691 | 1,053,642 1888 1,831,436 1, 661,446 
1879 721,186 773, 611 1889 ] 858, 621 |, 2, 999, 664. 
1880 690, 407 830,256 1890 2, 036, 492 3, 700,124 
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Imports from 
South Australia. 


COMMERCE 





AND 


SHIPPING. 





The list of imports is a long one, but the principal articles were 


as follows :— 








| 





Description of Goods. 1886. 
|g 
IBeer eee sche secenessiercess seams 11,850 | 
Boots and shoes ...... .....+. 14,483 
NROUGON ee scot eee eae eee 3,561 | 
Cokkeand coal cccscescccsocss se 21,554 | 
Copper (ore and ingots) ...... 148,324 
Drapery, wearing apparel, &c.| 53,875 
Dynamite, powder, arms, &c.| 7,042 
IGOR Mecees setae seen scncsenears 2,044. 
PlOQUL es eer uee cee eee 172,299 
Perait (ireshivcecccccse sees ee 2,485 
PT AOTICG intancceseeeert rests: 5327 

Furniture and upholstery ..| 4,877 
old (coin, bars, and dust)...| 37,647 
‘Grain and pulse— 

Wiheatere censor sect 853 

Othersien cccscecec eee ee 8,110 
FLAVO WAC 2.0.0 hea eo ees ieee: 14,470 
PEAY ONG CD ahora scence cre: 22,800 
Pron and ste6l -...55.ccsscce-0+: 25,446 
PAINS AIG | CLICS yes te ees 10,041 
BNWOIStOCK <60o-s sees eee 32,708 
MIBCOINGLY: cae cceecs coat coee ase 15,396 
PPOURUOGR occcccsccckecccesccscsess: 6,039 
Paper, books, stationery, &c.| 4,028 
SPI Sie crccesesescccecc sss ees es 25,972 
Sugar (TAW) ....ecccccrcceevees 14,445 
Tea. nc ERs Calvan eee cn cee ane Cee 83712 
Mein Deters ceca reece ee eseer ese: poi 
Tobacco, cigars, &c. ......... 7,238 
Vegetables and onions ......| 1,388 
Wrines:....cc.scceccseccecer coceeseel 6,912 





1887. 


£ 
18,855 
21,002 
7,171 
19,841 
140,530 
83,197 
11,183 
7,982 
308,805 
4,178 
5,277 
5.385 
20,886 


11,338 
28,103 
27,080 
45,144 
59,402 
11,784 
27.641 
37,339 

8,204. 

5,446 
35,378 
16,804 
14,547 
70,514 
12,079 

3,316 

6,785 





1888. 





25,545 
64,292 
155,733 
126,008 
25,042 
20,978 
296,199 
| 12,592 





38,479 
102,782 
109,448 

10,799 

18,318 

69,482 

10,713 

12,192 

29,901 

20,754 

13,875 
113,503 

14,666 

8,687 

13,190 





| 1889. 


£ 
36,761 
28,125 
20,750 
'126,047 
179,201 
123,323 
17,881 
14, 120 
305,180 
15,102 
6,532 
11,321 
38,923 


1139,647 
69,978 
10,741 
49, 365 
55,832 
16,867 

9,280 
28,310 
25,175 
14,137 
80,168 
12,001 
10,825 

9,396 


1890. 





£ 

30,395 
38,726 
20,802 
245,008 
136,460 
153, 109 
27,612 
25,180 
251,881 
17,163 
9,335 
15,480 


55,302 


6,321 
30,096 
32,262 
45,883 

121,420 
13,761 
31,932 
86, 340 
14,896 
13,773 
32,198 
31,545 
15,354 

174,705 
15,347 
11,774 

9,942 








SOUTH 


AUSTRALIAN 


TRADE. 


The exports to South Australia are chiefly silver, lead, silver 


lead ore, and wool ; the values of the principal items for the last 


five years are as follows :— 


























Description of Goods. | 1886. | 1887. 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Boots and shoes ............... 7,409 7.468 3,439 17,686) 14,685 
COOL cence cece vince 73,063 | 62,715 51,370) 92,756) 65,614 
COINNBOLG es ccenecnsecnes: 39,000 | 17,000 41,000 5,000 3,000 
ORG cp ca us ca caceseseiiencoeecean 4,557 5,098 18,410} 13,505 4,490 
ERVO BUOOK osc ncccks cs ee ees 92,574 | 57,992 62,702) 91,603) 249,584 
Silver (ingots, lead andore)...| 372,064 |530,462 |1,001,749/1,847,178 2,633,338 
SUING eer ecccccnolenesnc er tan 4,766 | 10,583 | 16,253] 20,002) 23,512 
WOOL ye. cscaccser cree crest 857,940 |872,896 zich 784,802) 569,576 





The records of the overland trade cannot be procured with 
exactness beyond the year 1877, but the time which has elapsed 
since the year named is amply sufficient to illustrate the great 
variations in the value of the exports. The import trade is much 
more regular, and until the year 1887 showed no great tendency 
to 


extension of trade, which now reaches a_ considerable figure. 


increase. Since the year named there has been a large 
This expansion is due to the requirements of the newly-found 
silver-fields near the South Australian Border, and the imports 
from South Australia vid Thackaringa, Silverton, and Willyama 
amounted to £1,356,619 during 1890. _It is anticipated that the 
extensions of the railway system of this Colony to the banks of the 
Darling at Bourke and Wilcannia will eventually divert not a little 
of the traffic which has hitherto gone to Adelaide. The certainty of 
speedy delivery, and the less amount of handling to which goods 
will be subjected, will probably more than compensate for the 
additional expense of delivery at the ship’s side :— 


Overland Trade with South Australia. 














Year, | Imports. Exports. Year. | Imports. Exports. 

1877 253,838 210,414 1884 360,965 | 1,287,441 
1878 387,205 954,754 1885 386,252 617,606 
1879 289,304 636,171 1886 442,034 | 1,396,408 
1880 243,374 | 698,581 1887 713,238 | 1,513,241 
1881 235,769 298,004 1888 1,154,924 | 1,359,892 
1882 | 412,563 | 921,427 1889 1,092,095 | 2,731,656 
1883 404,322 | 782,552 1890 1,561,992 | 3,471,655 
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Victoria displac- 
ing South Aus- 
tralia in N.S.W. 


markets. 


Trade with 
Tasmania. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 





The prominence which Victoria has assumed of recent years as 
a wheat-growing country, acts detrimentally to the trade of South 
Australia, for much of the breadstuff consumed in New South 
Wales, which was formerly obtained from Adelaide, is now pro- 
cured from Victoria. The falling-off in this staple commenced 
about the year 1878, and is coincident with the development of 
the Victorian trade in flour and wheat, as will be seen from the 
following table, showing the value of wheat and flour imported 


from each of these colonies :— 


Wheat and Flour Imported from Victoria and 
South Australia. 





Value of imports from 





Value of imports from 








South Australia. Victoria. 
Year, — 
Wheat. Flour. Wheat. Flour. 
£ £ £ £ 
1870 76,397 123,958 20,758 33,986 
1871 260,346 201,963 6,205 33,992 
1872 105,523 205, 042 7,833 7,715 
1873 144,592 201,332 539 17,677 
1874 141,675 230,251 1,423 4,180 
1875 197,263 289,385 1,514 1,296 
1876 187,444 295,371 902 2,188 
1877 | 154,284 261,918 9,765 32, 305 
1878 116,089 251,246 34,401 153, 126 
1879 63,973 221,174 13,280 76,310 
1880 42,340 263,546 43,249 126, 142 
1881 19,406 269,342 33, 165 113,796 
1882 62,117 321,127 23, 680 194,823 
1883 9,195 229,617 38,794 237,342 
1884 36,460 299,274 23,907 216,546 
1885 | 31,236 219,320 23,433 291,999 
1886 853 172,299 57,729 384,037 
1887 | 11,388 308,805 34,050 364,107 
1888 98,097 296,199 103,173 284,928 
1889 122,772 305,180 90,764 247,006 
1890 6,321 251,881 11,294 217,763 





——— 





TRADE WITH TASMANIA. 
The trade of- New South Wales with Tasmania promises to 
develop into one of great importance, and its growth during the 


period comprised in the following table must therefore appear 
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It will, however, be seen that the imports largely 


satisfactory. Articles im- 
ported from 


exceed the exports, though the latter were higher in 1890 than Tasmania. 
in any previous year. ‘The chief imports are tin, entirely for the 


purpose of re-export ; green fruit, potatoes, and other agricultural 














produce. ‘The principal articles of import worthy of note are as 
follows :— 
Description of Goods. 1886. | 1887. | 1888 1889. | 1890. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
TOM caeeen cere vos ses 29,550 27, 254 25,284 19, 111 21,795 
Vhaff and hay ...... | 10,746 30 8,775 31,737 16,024 
Fruit (green)......... 93,722 | 68,742 | 60,853 | 101,598 | 100,479 
Jams and jellies 33.760 28,182 23,877 12,344 8,351 
Gdd (bars and dust)) ......... 21,986 | BOS ii ivessews ee liieewecsa cs 
Live Stock—Sheep.| 15,590 20,382 | 32,544. 41,065 48,075 
C)Riicicasan ose 3 oases 15,127 1,587 631 6,735 8,953 
POCRDAD oh shveees: 61,344 68,815 23,844. 148, 363 76,784 
Tin~—Ingots ......... 297,736 304,507 | 306,824 98,407 96,916 








Articles ex- 
; P ported to 
coal s the only one which reaches any considerable amount. The Tasmania. 
value of coal exported to Tasmania in 1890 was £28,743. The 

other exports consist of manufactured articles, chiefly the pro- 


duce of Great Britain. 


Tle export trade embraces a large number of articles, though 








Yar. | Imports. Exports. | Year. | Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 
191 107,002 23,049 1881 481,529 83, 949 
192 103,018 54,993 1882 614,923 85,673 
193 128,770 36,044 1883 666,399 120,662 
194 145,865 52,127 1884 575,501 117,872 
1875 167,870 44,274 1885 582,177 108,758 
1876 207,075 53,484 1886 606,740 110,776 
1877 74,393 57,168 1887 587,315 | 131,477 
1878 286,343 75,453 1888 515,378 117,239 
1879 188,064 82,842 1889 505,590 174,852 
1880 383, 106 81,484 1890 432,615. |. 215,674 
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Trade with New 


Zealand. 


Chief imports. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 


TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand gave promise at a former period of being one of 
the leading customers of this Colony, but, from various causes, 
both the imports and the exports fell away very considerably. 
The export trade shows no sign of recovery, while the value of 


the imports ftuctuates with the character of the season in New 


South Wales, a bad season being always attended with large 


importations of New Zealand wheats, oats, and other produce. 





Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ | £ 
1871 881,501 285,463 
1872 326,369 228,930 
1873 198,368 279,153 
1874 233,981 273,910 
1875 135,480 362,764 
1876 258,441 480,241 
1877 223,482 | 489,856 
1878 245,907 588,419 
1879 285,083 639,051 
1880 460,735 525,174 





The imports consist chiefly of timber, agricultural 











produce, 
Description of Goods. | 1886. | 
£ 
ESILUGOL ier cecssee cea ceulecneene 110,046 
WIGOHO rec. o. coieeecc cusses 30,350 
Drapery, apparel, &c. ...) 10,319 
OE ess nip cs sca seeses es 66,658 
Gold, bars and dust ...... 186, 164 
Grain and pulse—Wheat) 86,608 
Do Oats...| 109,780 
Do Other | 46,657 
APO er icc sehen creoen cee e: 199 
ive BUOGK co ie ces se cesescs 49,57 
BIG ccc esis eeicecnesce ceues 15,139 
Meat (preserved) ......... 11,643 
De Bacon: &o...-2.<.15< 21,207 
Oatmeal. one osce ee 9,101 
POLEEOCS .. o. ocr oncccecccests 25,874 
yh 172) ag an 83,966 


ee 


1887. 


£ 
21,206 
3,638 
17,423 
8,617 
262,344 
3,476 
143,604. 
33,355 
800 
16,364 
8,681 
6,299 
25,590 
8,849 
30,247 
83,692 















Year. Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ 
1881 471,911 | 427,295 
1882 737,204 | 454,853 
1883 583,056 | 358,627 
1884 881,530 506, 714 
1885 899,623 | 369,05) 
1886 949, 567 | 427,60 
1887 757,076 | 300,9°7 
1888 788,003 | 393,258 
1889 1,195,090 | 416,824 
1890 "932 5073 | 294,13 
and dairy 


The value of the principal articles is given herewith :— 








1888. | 1889. 
£ £ 
56,566 | 51,602 
11,998 | 18,029 
43.449 | 33,721 

40,920 | 131,885 | 
61,951 | 61,780 
87,155 | 270,818 
118,307 | 125,824 
47,126 | 75,539 
22,694 | 6,318 
8,195 | 9,639 
2,107 | 9,085 
15,084 | 13,586 
13,553 | 19,552 
9,077 | 18,354 
47,110 | 97,184 
$1,403 | 81,451 





TRADE WITH INDIA. 


The value of the principal articles exported to New Zealand 
during each of the past five years was as follows :— 








Description of Goods, | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
| 
l 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Coal errs crcre corse 90,187 | 81,478 | 74,841 85,347 | 86,453 
Coin; gOld ect ee 215,000 | 87,000 | 190,000 | 110,000 | 40,025 
Fruit, fresh ...............00 14,304 | 19,114} 15,007 | 15,897 | 10,088 
PAANUTOE 6.5.5 26cesceeeec 9,390 11,554 5,801 13,962 | 10,883 
UMNDOL gecesi eee 8,367 5,927 7,844 9,022 9,064 


TRADE WITH OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Besides the Australasian Colonies and Great Britain, the only 
other British possessions whose trade with New South Wales is 
at all considerable are Fiji, Hongkong, and India. With the 
Fiji Islands the trade is valuable, and increasing. In 1876 
the imports from these Islands were valued at £29,610, and the 
exports at £71,477, being a total of £101,087, while in 1890 
the imports had risen in value to £99,853, and the exports to 
£98,951, the total trade thus being £198,804. The imports were 
highest in 1885, when they were valued at £192,450. The 
exports reached their highest total in 1883, when they amounted 
to £248,380; from that time there was a steady decline until 
1887, when the lowest figure was reached. Since then the exports 
have slightly recovered, but the figures for 1890 are still not 
quite 40 per cent. of those for 1883. 


The import trade from Hongkong consists principally of opium, 
tea, tobacco, sugar, and rice, but large quantities of China oil, flax, 
hemp, and matting, as well as Chinese fancy goods, are also 
imported. The export trade for 1890 is chiefly comprised in the 
following items:—Coin to the amount of £173,834; coal, £29,140; 
héche-de-mer, £7,946 ; fungus, £11,640; copper, £914; lead, 
£285 ; and old metal, £18,682. 


Exports to New 
ealand. 


Hongkong trade, 


The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, in India trade. 


which year it amounted to only £20,264, increasing to £422,137 
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Goods chiefly 
imported from 
India. 


Export trade. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 


in 1884, though falling off greatly in the two following years, 
expanding again in 1887 to £321,067, but again declining. in 
the following year. During 1889 a total of £306,498 was reached, 
increasing to £448,648 in 1890, the highest value yet attained. 
The figures given show the value of imports and exports during 
the last eleven years :— 

Trade with India. 





Year. Imports. 


Exports. Total trade. 
£ £ £ 

1880 653 19,611 20,264 
1881 27,871 142,053 169,924 
1882 72,739 345,312 418,051 
1883 108, 154 310,608 418,762 
1884. 128,185 293,952 422,137 
1885 117,208 122,066 239,274 
1886 100,905 89, 299 190, 204 
1887 147,559 173,508 321,067 
1888 208,989 42,791 251,780 
1889 169,619 136,879 306,498 
1890 195,368 253,280 448,648 





Castor oil is an article very largely imported from India, the 
value of oil received during 1890 being £52,136. 


large trade in woolpacks, the importations amounting to £52,622; 


There is also a 


and in bags and sacks, of which goods to the amount of £38,342 
were received. The only other articles imported during 1890 in 
any quantity were rice, £11,898, and tea, £14,487. There were 
no importations of grain and pulse during the year, except a 


small quantity of pease to the value of £552. 


The outward trade with India is confined almost entirely to coin, 
coal, and copper; of coin the export was valued at £113,513, of 
coal £16,904, and copper £17,290—the three items mentioned 
comprising a value of £147,707, out of a total export trade 
during 1890 of £253,280. The great falling-off noticeable during 
some of the years since 1882 is due to the decline in the copper 


trade, and in the amount of gold coin exported, which, in the 
year 1882 was £242,258, and in 1883 £232,541, but in 1890 
only £113,513. 
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TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


To what extent the trade of the Colony follows the British flag pee cle fe 


may be gathered from the following figures, which show not only Repeats 
the value of the trade of New South Wales with Great Britain 
and her dependencies during the past fourteen years, but also the 


proportion which that trade bears to the whole :— 


Trade with Great Britain and British Possessions. 





Imports from Percentage Exports to Great Percentage 

Year. Great Britain and of total Britain and British of total 

British possessions. imports. possessions. exports. 

£ £ 

1877 13,621,916 91°70 12,999,571 96°59 
1878 | 13,694,884 90°66 12,650,708 96°34 
1879 13,032,949 89°86 12,573, 104 95°71 
1880 13,021,783 91°85 15,210,314 97°00 
1881 | 15,797,631 89°82 15,008,960 92°05 
1882 | 19,269,165 89°73 16,470,481 93°18 
1883 19,383,052 90°03 18,670,373 92°15 
1884 20,942,254 90°42 17,221,650 92°69 
L885 21,299,715 89°74 14,794,052 88°33 
1886 19,153,071 89°86 14, 250,570 90°66 
1887 | 17,564,948 91°62 16,485,109 89°00 
1888 | 19,034,772 89°66 18,508,498 88°47 
1889 20,198,508 88°34 20, 281,259 87°06 
1890 20, 273,053 89°64 18,582,372 84°29 








FOREIGN TRADE. 


The value of the trade of the Colony with countries other than Uniform in- 
crease of foreign 


those under British dominion shows a large increase since 1880, trade. 


as will be at once seen from the subjoined table. The import 
trade is marked by a fairly uniform growth, while the export 
trade, though less regular, showed proportionately a more con- 
siderable increase. During 1881 the value of imports advanced 
£635,101, and the exports £826,357, an increase due mainly to 
the peculiar development of trade with the United States ; while 
the large expansion found in the subsequent years arose from the 
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Foreign Import establishment of direct trade with France, Belgium, and Germany. 


and E Sxports. 


United States 


largest foreign 


market, 


The total value of imports shows a large decline in 1887, which is 
chiefly due to a falling-off in the United States trade, though a 
sensible decline may be also observed in the imports from other 
leading foreign States, however, the lost ground was more than 
recovered in 1889 and 1890. 




















Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ Ps 
1877 1,230,862 458,329 1884 2,218,662 | 1,355,640 
1878 1,409, 761 483,697 1885 2,437,746 | 1,956,055 
1879 1,470,877 558,827 1886 2,160,056 | 1,467,367 
1880 1,154,280 | 472,488 1887 1,606,369 | 2,036,641 
1881 1,789,381 | 1,298,845 1888 2,194,505 | 2,411,632 
1882 2,200,734 | 1,206,874 1889 2,664,549 | 3,013,675 
1883 2,139,789 | 1,591,900 1890 2.341,951 | 3,463,565 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States is the largest foreign market of the Colony, 


the value of both the imports and exports far exceeding that of 
any other country. The import trade has been marked by a fairly 
uniform rate of increase until 1886, since which year the value 
of trade has greatly fluctuated. The export trade also shows 
great variableness, and depends almost entirely on the demand 
for gold which prevails in the States. The peculiarity of the 


trade will be, perhaps, best exemplified in the following table :— 


Trade with the United States. 














Year. Imports. a | ms Exports. Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

1877 481,565 | 108,273 1884 954,665 366,732 
1878 622,261 | 128,805 1885 1,008,572 985,531 
1879 546,630 | 211,206 1886 1,018,773 521,216 
1880 387,056 172,648 1887 693,420 934,443 
1881 587,865 | 866,962 1888 967,528 | 1,044,144 
1882 886,171 | 676,598 1889 1,094,697 | 1,130,589 
1883 922,574 | 872,983 ° 1890 859,102 | 1,300,375 
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The imports comprise a large number of articles, amongst which ee 


mpor ted from 


the following are the most important, the values given being those United States 


for 1890 :-— 


Timber—undressed, dressed and worked up ..... 
LATO WAG nur cr scree rec cies estore sees ccor sents: ecors 
EL ODACCO, .CIDBLE COC. esc ve crear: cece ee corn Neuer: 
POOL ie crecicesaansnieenrresceceiseresenaeste rorccre race dieccns 
Carriages, and carriage materials .................. 
BNGLORONG) ccc cecrcnoce tne core eee cest antes et eat eamiwesees 
Wigh: (premerved)’.c-ccnwcscscmeneescsceevies es ccees 
Watches and clocks ......... acigeneoncuea tenes enens 
DAROUINGDY: Cecetececrscrsrinseriarrsceciss conta eenteee eT 
WOAUNED cc ccuseenectre cnecunecrauaeee Cree Oo ere 
Furniture and upholstery ane ecules nese arena ee 
Boricaltural-implements:..1... 0.6. ic0< see see ees see 


£ 

87,781 
84,412 
61,459 

3,931 
29,937 
75,909 
40,229 
16,192 
52,817 
38,522 
15,719 
17,606 


The other articles imported are mostly manufactured goods. 


{tn most years there has been a fairly large import of breadstuffs 


from the United States, and during 1886 the value of such imports 
was £96,216; in 1889 the value of flour imported reached 
£54,490, and wheat £142,397, but in 1890 the imports of grain 
and pulse of all kinds largely decreased, only amounting in the 


total to £10,350. 


The exports to the United States are chiefly confined to a few Exports to 


America. 


articles of raw material, the produce of the Colony, the principal 


of which are gold, coal and shale, tin, wool, and marsupial skins. 


No other goods are exported in considerable quantities. 


During 


the year 1890 the amount of export of the articles mentioned 


above was — 


CHOLGR COLT coer ee near oeea ene elowaeee 
7 Ra a ee ey enor 
Tin PE TO ECE EET ETE ree 


VN OO ee eee a eee eae ni intone te 


For some years past there has been a considerable export of gold Large export of 


gold to United 


to America, the quantity sent away during 1885, 1889, and 1890 States. 


being especially large. This export practically commenced in 1880, 


and the value of the precious metal both coined and uncoined 


exported since the year named was :— 
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Gold Exported to America. 











Year. Value. Year. Value. 
£ £ 
1881 647,323 1886 229,137 
1882 382,347 1887 651,612 
1883 564,316 1888 578,488 
1884 106,719 1889 751,220 
1885 726,653 1890 1,016,940 





The United States forms one of the natural markets for the 
wool of the Colony ; but, owing to the tariff restrictions placed 
upon its importation, the trade in this commodity is extremely 


limited. 


BELGIUM. 

fe The direct trade between this Colony and Belgium began in 
1881, and may, to a large extent, be attributable to the Inter- 
national Exhibition held in Sydney during 1879-80. In the year 
mentioned the combined imports and exports amounted to only 
£26,237, while in 1890 they had risen to £1,142,665, which cannot 
but be regarded as an enormous increase in so short a time. In 
point of value the Belgian trade of the Colony is larger than that 
of any other foreign country, the United States excepted; the port 
of Antwerp which receives the bulk of the trade is the distributing 
centre for the greater part of the wool destined for French and 
German markets. 

Sail ag The goods imported from Belgium comprise a large number of 
articles. Iron in its various manufactures, and in bars, plate and 
wire, glassware, candles, drapery, cigars, cement, and starch are all 
imported to some extent, though the trade in each commodity is 


subject to considerable fluctuation. 


Pelgtuin s:large The outward trade with Belgium is confined almost entirely to 
purchaser 0 5 ; 
N.S.W. wool wool, though some tallow is also exported. During 1890 the 


amount of washed wool sent to Belgian ports was 2,600,984 b., 





TRADE WITH BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 


valued at £156,255, and 25,381,970 Ib. of greasy wool of the value 
of £844,191, making a total of £1,000,446. Belgium is, therefore, 
next to Great Britain, the largest purchaser of New South Wales 
wool ; for, though the export both to Victoria and South Australia 
exceeds that to Belgium, it is merely nominal, as very little of 
the wool is retained in these colonies for home use. The following 


table shows the import and export trade with Belgium since 1881 :— 


Trade with Belgium. 














Year. Imports. Exports. 
es : r3 r; — 

1881 | 21,579 4,658 
1882 39,951 21,659 
1883 31,162 160,390 
1884 74,904 326,488 
1885 195,318 399,549 
1886 173,831 424.938 
1887 37,739 557,710 
1888 64,766 723,286 
1889 88,843 725,687 

1,011,846 


1890 130,819 





FRANCE AND NEW CALEDONIA. 

The French trade has risen into importance since 1881, as will 
be seen by the subsequent table. The increase is due almost 
entirely to the establishment of direct communication between 
this Colony and the Republic by the Messageries Maritimes Com- 
pany, but it has been accompanied by a corresponding falling off 
in the trade with New Caledonia, the chief dependency of France 
in the South Pacific. For though in 1881 the total value of 
French imports and exports amounted to only £65,833, as against 
£351,795 in 1890, those of New Caledonia fell during the corre- 
sponding period from £372,926 to £277,309. 


Wearing apparel and drapery form the largest class of imports 


from France ; the imports of drapery and silk amounted in 1890 
to £21,444; of apparel, £7,713; and of boots to £12,510. 
Next in importance are wines and spirits—the import of the 
former amounted to £18,538, and of the latter to £12,603. Oil 
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French trade. 


Class of goods 
imported from 
france. 








) 
2) 
io 2) 
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to the value of £3,991; tobacco and cigars, £1,548 ; watches and 
clocks, £3,490, and toys, £5,120—are the only other goods largely 
imported. Large quantities of French goods are imported from 
Great Britain; but the indirect trade is now fast being super- 
seded by direct trade, and the cost of commission and double 
handling thus saved to the Colony. 


Wool chief 
export to 
France. 


Wool forms the chief export to France. 
during 1890 was £135,152. 


were also exported :— 


The value exported 
Sheepskins to the value of £67,458 


Trade with France. 














Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 

1881 64,118 1,715 
1882 98,176 9,744 
1883 | 211,722 24,786 
1884. | 218,755 183,890 
1885 | 345,231 142,104 
1886 | 216,193 149,509 
1887 | 157,732 $5,151 
1888 154,856 120,723 
1889 179,900 104,104 
1890 117,871 233,924 





\ 








———$_$____ 


New Caledonian 


As already pointed out, New Caledonia is an important market 
trade, : 


for the produce of the Colony, though its value has been con- 
siderably affected by the establishment of a regular communi- 
cation between France and her dependency. The trade with New 
Caledonia reached its highest point in 1882, when produce was 
imported into New South Wales to the value of £273,370, and 
exported to the amount of £228,280. Since that year the imports 
and exports show a very considerable decline :— 


Trade with New Caledonia. 




















Year. | Imports. Exports. Year. Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 
1881 188,745 184,181 1886 64,952 111,332 
1882 273,370 228,280 1887 70,676 137,212 
1883 152,096 212,528 1888 68,637 153,957 
1884 107,509 210,552 1889 85,582 189,660 
1885 82,181 153,094 1890 83,920 193,389 
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GERMANY, 


Trade with 
Germany. 


A large trade has been maintained with Germany since 1879. 
Direct communication was established in 1887 by the North 
German Lloyd’s Company, of Bremen, and further extended by a 
cargo boats trading between Hamburg and 


This trade bids fair to develop into consider- 


line of German 

Sydney since 1888. 
able dimensions, as will be seen from the following list, which 
shows the values of the principal articles imported from Germany 
during 1890. The only other articles besides these, of which the 
import was noteworthy, were paper and stationery, picture frames, 


starch, drugs, chemicals, and glassware :— 


£ 
Gement tom ccccercacercenc cree tere nee 15,602 
Musical Instruments .....,.......6csesecsccccccosseoces 66,769 
Apparel, drapery, boots, &C. oo... cecceeeccceeeeceeees 114,046 
Iron and iron manufactur es, including hardware. 88,506 
SPIN1bS eo sceccore sre sure sceeesneaan ore een erm etre 45,554 
Sewing MACNINOB Ecce etae eee eee emer eee: 10,337 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes .............eceecece ees 36,371 
Lorre) AE Re ORE Ce Ter ere 15,236 
WANCY: POOUS'ANG COVA ho.c sc ccs cose ete ease eee 21,146 
Watches and clocks... ................ Petre eamnets 1,312 


The exports consisted almost entirely of wool, the value of Wool chief ex- 
port to Germany. 
which, in 1890, was £371,958, out of a total export of £404,280. 
This increase in the wool export during 1889 and 1890 is chiefly 


due to the greater facilities now existing for direct shipment. 



































Year. Imports. Exports. Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 
1879 32,436 4,775 1885 372,557 29,511 
1880 41 GO 51) nee. 1886 361,612 04,471 
1881 124,910 11,993 1887 296,952 100,012 
1882 180,951 11,661 1888 481,009 128,546 
1883 213,709 7,947 1889 533,082 519,435 
1884 | 337,881 | 43,979 1890 639,475 | 404,280 
CHINA. 
The only other country whose trade with New South Wales Trade with 


° China, 
The imports and exports 


reaches a large figure is China. 
credited to Hongkong, however, belong in reality to the country 
O 
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Small direct 
export trade. 


Total trade. 
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generally, and the diminution which is seen in the China trade 
since 1881, is to be attributed in no small degree to the trans- 
ference of part of the trade from the ports of the Empire to 
Hongkong. Still, when allowance is made on this score, it will 
be found that the actual loss of trade is by no means inconsider- 
able. The main import from China is tea, which exhibits a 
falling off although no perceptible decline is observable in the 
consumption of the article ; but the decline may be owing to a 
decrease in the quantity required for re-export, which denotes a 
loss to the Colony, and to the increased consumption of Indian 
teas, the imports of which are increasing every year. The direct 
export trade has never been large. The amounts shown as 
exported to China do not however represent the whole value of 
the trade, as a considerable portion is sent via Hong Kong, which 


is a distributing centre for the Empire. 





Year, | Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

1880 358, 129 14,844 1886 195,930 16,462 
1881 466,830 19,758 1887 251,722 14,510 
1882 358,783 28,958 1888 309,934 ' 7,651 
1883 259,108 21,351 1889 257,353 11,587 
1884 357,208 21,741 1890 241,840 1,037 
1885 303,595 21,114 








TRADE WITH ALL COUNTRIES. 

The amount of imports and exports of each country, in propor- 
tion to the total, during the eleven years which closed with 1890, is 
shown in the following tables. As already pointed out, the border 
colonies of Victoria and South Australia appear more advan- 
tageously than their importance warrants, owing to the large 
amount of trade merely passing through their territory for ship- 
ment to Great Britain, while the trade to the last named country, 
as shown on the table, is less than the truth, by the amount thus 
over-credited to Victoria and South Australia. 


EXPORTS TO CHIEF COUNTRIES. 
a rr 
Imports—Percentage of the Imports from each of the Principal 


Countries. 





British Possessions. 






































Year | Other | Total 
United Victoria Queens- South New / Colonies} British 

Kingdom ‘| land. /|Australia) Zealand. | or Pos- Pos- 
sessions. | sessions, 

1880 |. 46°11 | 15°42 | 15-7 4°87 3-25 | 6°50'| 91°85 
1881 —...| 51°08 | 13°73 | 12°35] 3-94] 2-68] 6-04 | 89-82 
1882 ...| 51°96 | 12°90 | 10°01 4°74 3°43 6°69 | 89°73 
1883 ...| 49°36 | 13°99 | 13°71 3°90 2°71 6°36 | 90°03 
1884  ...| 49°32 | 13-23 | 12°88 | 4:33! 3-81] 6:85 | 90-42 
1885 of 90°07 | 13°96 | 12°27 3°75 3°79 5°90 | 89°74 
1886 —...| 49°01 | 13-09 | 13°65 | 3°88 | 4:45 | 5°78 | 89°86 
1887 ...| 41°72 | 15°10 | 18°35 6°57 3°95 | 5°93 , 91°62 
1888 ...| 43°39 | 11°64 | 16°38 8°61 3°76 5°88 | 89°66 
1889 ...| 38°21 | 10°58 | 20°41 8°13 5'23 5°78 | 88°34 
1890 | 38°15 9°27 | 24°24 9°01 4°12 4°85 | 89°64 
Foreign States. 

_ United | France aoe | elgi i rorelan oie 
Porenncee, . y Belgium.| China. | F ae sc F sin do 

1880 cleanse 0°27 0°33 | sees 2°52 1° 2°29 8°15 
1881 | 3°34 0°36 0°71 0°12 2°66 | > 2°99 | 10°18 


| 

085 | 0:18 | 1°67 |: 2:97 | 10-27 

si] O14 | 1:20): 2:37; 9°97 
| 


1°46 0°32 1°54 1°19 9°58 


1882... 4:14 | 0°46 

1883 ..| 4:29] 0:98 
1884 ...| 4°12 | 0°95 

1885 ...| 4°25 | 1°45 1°57 | 0°82} 1:28] 0:89] 10:26 
1886 ...| 4°78 | 1°01 | 1:70). O81} 0-92] 0-92! 10714 
1887 ...| 3°62| 0°83! 1°55] 0-19! 1:31 |}: 0-88 | 8-38 
1888 ...| 456] 0°73/| 2°26! 0-31! 1-46] 1-021] 10°34 
1889 we| 4°79 0°78 dea 0°39 1°12 2°25 | 11°66 
1890  ...| 380} 052] 2°83| 0-58] 1:07] 156! 10°36 
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Exports—Percentage of Exports to each of the Principal 
Countries. 


British Possessions. 


Valuation of 
imports. 


ee 

















nt 






































Year. Other Total 
United Victoria Queens-| South New Colonies} British 

Kingdom ‘| land. |Australia| Zealand. | or Pos- Pos- 

| S€SSlons. | Sessions, 
1880 47-98 | 2919| 8-70! 5:30| 3:35| 248] 97-00 
1881 46°36 | 24:85 | 12:02 | 2:80| 262] 3-40] 92-05 
1882 41°35 | 21-40 17°04 615) 2:57] 4:67] 93-18 
1883 48°78 | 20°59 | 11°42} 4:80| 1:76] 4:80] 92:15 
1884. 41°36 | 22°45 | 12°85 | 808} 2°73 | 5:22] 92°69 
1885 43°54 | 20°60 | 12°98 | 4:86 | 220] 4:15 88:33 
1886 38°35 | 23°52 | 11-64 | 10°09 | 2°72 | 4:34] 90°66 
1887 37°61 | 25°77 | 10°94 | 9-40] 1:62| 3-66] 89-00 
1888 40°52 | 26°08 | 9°43 | 7:94] 1°88 | 2°62] 88°47 
1889 38:48 | 23:12 | 7:50 | 12°87 | 1°79 | 3:30] 87:06 
1890 30°04 | 24°43 | 7°58 | 16°78| 1:34 | 4:12] 84-29 
LAS ek = _! are ro a 

Foreign States. 

Year. ees | . Other | Total 
States! France. |Germany | Belgium.| China. tired hey 
1880 110] ... - * 0:09 | 1:81 3:00 
1881 5:31 | 0-01 | 0:07/| 0-03} 012) 2:41 795 
1882 3°83 | 0:05 | 006] 012] 016] 260] 6:82 
1883 4:30 | 0-12| 0°04] 0:80] 010] 2:49 7°85 
1884 1:98 | 1:00] 0:23| 1:75] 012] 2-23 7°32 
1885 5:88 | 0°85 | O17 | 2:40} O12) 2:25) 11°67 
1886 3:32 | 0°95| 0:35] 2°71] 0°08] 1:°93| 9:34 
1887 5:05 | 046) 054| 3:01 | 0-08} 1°86} 11:00 
1888 4:99 | O58 | O61 | 3:46] 0:04] 1°85] 11°58 
1889 4:85 | 0-45 | 2:23] 3-11! 0-05| 2-25| 12°94 
1890 5:90 | 1:06 | 1:83 |9{4:59 | 0-01 | 2°32] 15°71 


For Customs purposes imports are, as a general rule, set down 
at their value in the Colony. Such, too, is the plan followed in 
regard to exports. ‘Taking into consideration the circumstances of 





THE TARIFF. #t3 


—_ 








the Colony, the system is a just one; for, assuming that goods Imports Oe 
imported have to be paid for in goods exported, the imports, if value. 
valued according to the ruling prices at the port of shipment, 

would be undervalued at the port of arrival by the amount of the 

freight and charges incurred. In order, therefore, to establish a 

fair comparison between the imports and exports, each must be 

taken at the value in the Colony. Under normal conditions the 

value of the trade inwards and outwards should be virtually 

equal. If the freight-earning vessels were owned in the Colony the 

excess would be on the side of the imports, but as comparatively 

little of the tonnage is owned in New South Wales the freight 

earned is small. On the contrary, a certain quantity of goods 

must be exported to pay for the carriage of the goods imported, 

and the amount of such represents the difference in the value of 

the goods purchased by the exports, as they leave the country 

where they are produced, and the value of the same goods landed 

in this Colony. 


The imports of the Colony, taken over a series of years Imports excecd 
é : exports. 
greatly exceed the exports. The causes of this excess are chiefly 
two—the flow of British money to the Colony for investment, 
and the proceeds of loans floated by the Government for the 
purpose of carrying out public works. Were these importations 
to cease, the exports of New South Wales would exceed the 
imports ; for, not only would the Colony be required to send out 
the value of the goods imported, with their freight to its shores, 
but also the amount of interest payable on loans, the earnings 
of money sent here for investment, and the incomes derived 
by persons living abroad, from property held in the Colony. 


TARIFF, 


The tariff in force in New South Wales is more simple in ‘he tarift 
character than that of any other important country, except Great 
Britain. At the close of 1886 it comprised specific duties on 175 
articles, with an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. on the remainder— 
certain articles, about 100 in number, comprising chiefly food, raw 
material, and agricultural appliances, alone excepted. Since then, 
however, the tariff has been greatly modified, and now stands as 
follows :— 
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Schedule of Customs and Excise Duties, for 1891. 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Parcs ieee RAINS ores reese cee eee eee anon e eile natiae biewlnes  Ib., 2d. 
Beer, ale, porter, ( En WOO OF JOP... ....0.ceceescevscves warowreds Y gallon, 6d. 
[Em eDOtHROstsmesct iomey se seecataa theese stenseee ve 9d. 
spruce, or other Deve . ; Gaeton & J 
Consider a or six reputed quarts o1 twelve repute 
ae : [RSIS oer sleren ctv nose teers wince lero onc cite vat reel a 9d. 
Porte. WE XCisesc.ces esse arcs. Pres eee eake ne sets: a 3d. 
Pincuitemotmen tinge SII mise. eee eens eet celts ecle oun iecisisie ets sree ? tb., ld. 
BRIE cee erm ee rece aie acnsee eer aereet crcl e eenarants - ld. 
Candles per lb., or reputed package of that weight, and so in 
proportion for any such reputed weight, and stearine . ir 1d. 
Cloweriank Soc cree ee oe ee eas eames Coe RODE ree =) barrel, 2s. 
Cheese ........ ye aoe ne eee aoe ? tb., 2d. 
- : Raw. Or Kiln-dried .c.csascscssses ccs ca thiee a 3d. 
parma coos Roasted, ground, or mixed with any 
and Taraxacum : 
Ginercarticlewr. ce sence ere cr sees ae 6d. 
Chocolate—plain or mixed with any other article, and 
Gane iba. CLOBTAR os oe cee ie on se Sees iicaresep noes ear vie sins inera on = 4d. 
RI es ca scctceca sacl) s smmncinnne oc sesame meisiniel edna cepine s soreimarre wes oe 6s. 
Cigarettes (including Wrappers) .........seeseereeeereeneen eee neeens a 6s. 
Cigars and cigarettes (HXCISC) ......c.eseeeeee eee ee eens eneeeeenees ee a 
Corn flour du mmal Zonal ete ae eee eee a 1d. 
( Raw, without allowance for husks or shells ......... = od. . 
Cocoa Prepar ed paste, or mixed with any other article 
\ CES “SIC HOCOLREO 7) Fo. 5 sc ice ccucccasees lene rcnrveseeceames 6 4d. 
Coffee hae Bea eee Meet ie ane eee cil ered eae neee cies oe 3d. 
Roasted, ground, or mixed with any other article.. " 6d. 


Confectionery (including cakes, comfits, liquorice, liquorice 
paste, lozenges of all kinds, cocoanut in aie sugar- 


candy, succades, and sweetmeats) eats epercad ante ren tan ents oe 2d. 
Essences, flavouring, and fruit, containing not more than 
25 per cent. of proof apart Una am eee Ren nets sa nceeminnne # gallon, 4s. 
Containing more than 25 per. cent. of proof spirit ...... . 14s. 
Fish, dried, preserved, or salt © .........ccccceee seceeesnseveeeeeens  ib., ld. 
Fruits, dried and candied, exclusive of dates.............eseeeees 2 “a 2d. 
DoiM Wid ANG BYTUD. <cc0.o.c02 2s « ne wesweniaisiciere cbeoniewew reimvimnee cwt. 3s. 4d. 
Glucose } Solid ere on ea een rea ieee Ostercis cis ane mstolirea eneantiel 8 5s. 
Galvanized, in bars, sheets, or corrugated Sees rate P ton, 40s. 
Pron. 2s Tron and ghee! WEEE... eccecs, acroseomenepweneresbese a 20s. 
| Galv vanized, manufactures (except anchors) ....- 9f 60s. 
Jams—per pound, or ‘reputed package of that weight, and 
so in proportion for any such reputed weight............... Y Ib., ld. 
Milk, condensed or preserved. ..... .......cecevsceceseeese soeesoees ss axel. 
Naphtha and gasoline ..... REC ORO none OMeneCoCono nce tae ser Y gallon, 6d. 
CNP EUBIINN ON, 5. ces icereicin tskssrs omits cinceial sv Od ceaseimttarors!t 8 6d... 
Oals; except — | All other... .n,.... nner qaesteiinnedindesennas sige songs - 6d. 
black, cocoa- | In bottle— 
nut, and sperm 0) Reputed quarts. .isccisascécteesasieinasovidsainee # doz., ls. 6d. 
and palm. | . Reputed pints ..........cstersescessoererseoeie ‘4 9d. 
| Reputed half-pints and smaller sizes - 6d. 
_ Opium, and any preparation or solution thereof, not im- 
ported for use as a known MedICINE........scceeereeeeeeesens # Ib., 20s. 
Paints and ( Paints and colours ground in oil ...........6.. 6. Y cwt., 38. 


Varnish ( Varnish and lithographic varnishes ..........+604 Y gallon, 2s. 
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Schedule of Customs and Excise Duties, for 1891—continued. 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
( SPOLtINg DO WU Ol g.srs seers ee see mete ee ees ? tb., 3d. 
Pacderiand shor Blasting Powder ere Ren een eee gts em eeelecs os Id, 
Dynamite and Lithofracteur ............... Fy ld. 
| SOG er ener eres eer oceh reetcente ches #cwt., ds. 
Preserves, * jellies, and fruits boiled in pulp ¢ or partially 
pr eserved other than by stkphurous acid .....c.<0scs00 00  lb., 1d. 
BRUICG ose eae reer eeee nee ee cian aoe ceed eeaece ene crraniretn sees w ton, 60s. 
Sago, tapioca, and momiclinn ROR ee MOTE re eadee eer Y tb., ld. 
Salt Be ere anata Poa TREES TOUR SEES AUN Uae eure ere # ton, 20s. 
Sarsaparilla If containing not more than 25 per cent. of 
pte PYOO! SpUIG yet erectce eee eres Y gallon, 4s. 
Rare If containing more than 25 per cent. of Bear 
BDITIG eevee sees eee re eee cere seem senecees as 14s. 


(On all kinds of spirits imported into the Clinans the 
strength of which can be ascertained by Sy rkes’ 
Hydrometer. (No allowance beyond 16°5 shall 
be made for the under proof of any spirits of a 
less hydrometer strength than 16°5 under proof) 


BPO oe rennin costars enema cen eee ene eonien aoa a en W proof gall., 14s. 
GON GVA reac creer eee nen ee lene Cece e ee nainee ence PP 14s. 
Oo BERR RARER SERRE Coen CnC SErE ROA Ero rar errr merrier a 14s. 
DQM GUUB case cctteceset asec ease tare sect seneeer ats eee F 14s. 
PUM ence ecco. Pome Re eae eee ae - 14s. 
WVinisk-vocn accccne uncer mere tmeea neces wee cecitiee noe te sc - 14s. 
| Manuf: sinned in the Colony (Excise) ...... een as 14s. 


Spirits < On all spirits and spirituous compounds imported 
into the Colony, the strength of which cannot be 





ascertained by Sykes’ Hydr OMGCOR ei ccer ste WY liq. gallon, 14s. 
Case Spirits—Reputed contents of two, three, or 
four gallons shall be charged— 
| Two gallons and under as two gallons. 
Over two gallons and not exceeding three as 
three gallons. 
| Over three gallons and not exceeding four as 
four gallons. 
Methylated nae caareeeeee ue seer aaigucen tee tiecmerce esac coe Y gallon, 4s. 
Perfumed spirits, perfumed water, Florida water, 
Ma RANG DOVETUM yee ne se eccem reese ce ose seen celeeeancc ees VY liquid gall. 15s. 
(MMLC een eon erate olen aso ncaa memen ee tnae ss ores ? cwt., 6s. 8d. 
sy) (OK-POHNErY 25.5<..5.c60-5-2 re eRe rr ae OS roc. 
oes Raw..... PEE AT ORE RP TLE es 5s. 
S* STO M-POLSIRELY xe. etn ert e ne eies cee ee rea tiset ce = 5s. 
Molasses and treacle .............2000 oe OO OOOO eee »» o8. 4d. 
os OX-LOMNGCLY occ oe ena eee can etn oas sp Oey 20. 
NL Oe or aE ER Oe PR eee ? lb., 3d. 
Timber (other than laths, building ae RCO ae 100 ft., 3s. 
shingles, dyewoods, palings, un- } Rough and undressed = 18: Ga. 


dressed sandalwood, staves, ard) Dvoors, sashes, and 
casks in shooks). shutters Meer erry er Each, 2s. 





* Jellies included under jams. 
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Schedule of Customs and Excise Duties, for 1891—continued. 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
( Delivered from ship’s side, or from a Customs 
bond, for home consumption—Manufactured, 
unmanufactured, and snuff ...............cceeeeee. 7 Ib., 3s. 
Unmanufactured, entered to be manufactured in 
| the Colony. At the time of removal from a 
Tobacco { Customs bond or from an importing ship to any 
| licensed tobacco manufactory for manufactur- 








ing purposes only into tobacco, cigars, or 

cigarettes ...... ... PS Ree a ls. 

Sheepwasheccrcscrcruvr moines see cee meee ae 3d. 

(GLb 01 1-7. eens Sear meen on er yor ery ie ee Ve 
(Sparkling—For six reputed quarts or twelve 

| eeTeDULeU: pints yssceeu setentesscr ec ee ee eee Pee 10s. 

VY AMOR s0< 147 OUNGT KINGS pce eee ee cee Ne yee eae ae Y gallon, 5s. 
| Other kinds, for six reputed quarts or twelve 

ePepucedspintsr ain c.s ace eee erate eee neice es 5s. 


The chief articles from which Customs revenue is derived are 
fermented and spirituous liquors, tobacco, tea, and sugar. The 
revenue from spirits stood at 10s. per gallon until 1879, when it 
was raised to 12s., and in 1887 the duty was fixed at 14s. per 
gallon for ordinary, 15s. for perfumed, and 4s. for methylated 
spirits. The revenue derived from imported spirits during the 
past twelve years was :— 


Revenue from Imported Spirits. 














Year: Sumatiey on watch | Date, | Ament ot tr 
Gallons. £ 
1878 1,089,191 10s. 544,596 
1879 1,031,989 10s. and 12s. 521,273 
1880 999,744 12s. 599,847 
1881 1,103,101 12s. 661,861 
1882 1,154,720 12s. 692,832 
1883 1,194,650 12s. 716,790 
1884. 1,239,495 2a: 743,697 
1885 1,204,790 | Le: 722,873 
1886 1,161,628 2a: 696,977 
1887 1,121,101 12s., 14s., 15s. 759,608 
1888 1,178,293 14s. and 15s. 806,938 
1889 1,164,360 14s. and 15s. 804,426 


1890 1,196,561 14s. and 15s. $27,314 








Colonial distilled spirits are subject to an excise equal to the 
duty on imported spirits. In 1884 the quantity subject to excise 
was 17,709 gallons, on which £10,625 was paid. In the following 
year the quantity fell to 14,242 gallons, and the amount of excise 
to £8,545. In 1886 the quantity fell still further, being only 9,733 








REVENUE FROM INTOXICANTS. 








gallons, and the excise £5,846 ; but in 1887, notwithstanding the 
increased duty levied, the quantity subject to excise increased to 
15,762 gallons, and the amount of duty to £10,754, and a still 
further advance to 17,111 gallons was made in 1888, the duty 
amounting to £11,978. In 1890 the duty collected amounted to 
£23,174 on 33,105 gallons of spirit distilled. 


Still wine is subject to an import duty of 5s. per gallon, and 
sparkling wine to 10s. per gallon. The import of the first named 
is less now than it was ten years ago, but owing to the increase 
in the duty in 1879 from 4s. to 5s. per gallon, the Customs 
revenue has been fairly maintained. The amount of still wine 
imported during 1890 was 143,156 gallons, on which £35,789 
duty was paid. The duty on sparkling wine was raised to 10s. 
per gallon in 1879, at which rate it now remains. ‘The quantity 
of sparkling wine on which duty amounting to £10,317 was col- 
lected was 20,634 gallons. 


The growing favour in which Australian wine is held will 
probably have the effect of checking any considerable importations 
of foreign wine, and no large increase in the amount of duty, 
beyond that now received from such wine, can therefore be 
expected. The quantity imported showed a fair increase up to the 
end of 1885 ; but the recent general depression having probably 
limited the amount of money available for luxuries of this kind, 
the duty paid has of late years somewhat fallen. 


The import of ale and beer was larger during 1889 than in any 
previous year. In 1890 there was a considerable decline. The 
quantities of beer imported, on which duty was paid, being 
1,019,080 gallons in wood, and 1,122,974 gallons in bottle, or a 
total of 2,242,054 gallons, paying duty to the amount of £71,601, 
at the rate of 6d. per gallon for beer in wood and 9d. for bottled. 
The excise duty on beer brewed in the Colony is at the rate of 3d. 
per gallon. It was first collected for the second half-year of 1887, 
and amounted to £63,565, the quantity on which duty was paid 
being 5,085,217 gallons; in 1889 excise duty amounting to 


£118,940 was collected on 9,515,200 gallons and in 1890 


Duty on wine. 


Australian wine 
checks import. 


Beer imported. 
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Excise on 
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£120,245 on 9,619,600 gallons. 


thus imposed, those levied on hops and malt have been removed. 


As a set-off against the duty 


The duties levied on tobacco imported into the Colony during 
1886 were, on the manufactured article, 3s. per ib. ; on tobacco 
for manufacturing purposes if delivered from Bond to any 
licensed Tobacco Manufactory, ls. per tb. ; on the leaf if delivered 
from Bond for Home Consumption, and not to any licensed Factory, 
3s.; and on cigars and cigarettes, 6s. The excise on tobacco made 
in the Colony was ls. per tb., and on cigars and cigarettes, 2s. 6d. 
The excise duty on manufactured tobacco was, however, increased 
during 1887, and now stands at ls. 3d. The total amount of 


Import Duties collected on tobacco and cigars during 1890 was 
£245,136. 


Excise duties were first levied on tobacco manufactured in the 


Colony in 1884, and the amount collected since then has been :— 


MOOS asevchiencresceces £68,000 BOBS riccresivcesccclorss £128,899 
LON ates soeancebee 106,658 Orie siireckn ueeuates sate 123, 212 
LOOMS eres rman ec ae 102,212 PERO ae irissccea es ces 118,287 
BOON Nausea cer eccceacres 127,545 


The excise derived from cigars and cigarettes has been trifling, 
exceeding £1,000 only in each of the last four years :— 


PR cso ceases ey receeecos £490 Lats) aca Pee ts espe e coms £1,038 
BO tac iieccese eas ewees 863 Pe ei cte'ece ues cas eseueaes 1,150 
esa: OEE CECE 668 OOO eiceic x ciate s civ oan cet sla 2,806 
VSS ewes cree. eee aceas 1,284 


During the last few years since the duty was increased the 
revenue derived from the imported leaf has steadily declined, its 
place being supplied by leaf grown in the Colony. To meet this 
falling off, the excise duty levied on colonial-made tobacco entered 
for home consumption was increased, as already stated, to 1s. 3d. 
per lb. If the American leaf, which is subject to a duty of Is. 
per ib., were used exclusively in the manufacture of tobacco in 
the local factories, the actual duty paid on the finished product 
would have been, previous to the alteration in the tariff, 2s. per b., 
and 2s, 3d. since the alteration, as against 3s. for the imported 
article. 


Such, however, is not the case—large quantities of 
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locally-grown leaf are used, and the absolute amount of duty paid 
on the tobacco made in the Colony, otherwise than cigars and 
cigarettes, was ls. 37d. in 1885, 1s. 34d. in 1886, ls. 5 id. in 
1887, 1s. 64d. in 1888, 1s. 633d. in 1889, and Is. 634d. in 1890. 


The duty on tea has remained at 3d. per Ib., and the amount of 

revenue per head derived from the duty has varied very little from Revenue trom 
° . tea. 

The revenue received from this source for the last 


ten years was :— 


year to year. 


Revenue from Tea. 











Year. Amount. : Year. | Amount. 
£ £ 
1881 86,212 1886 105,979 
1882 87,829 1887 106,815 
1883 75,719 1888 100,617 
1884 100,053 1889 108,954 
1885 98,915 1890 106,986 





_— ee 





Refined sugar coming into the Colony is 
of 6s. 8d. per cwt., but the Commissioners 


subject to a duty Duty cn sugar 
of Customs only 

include loaf sugar under this heading. The quantity imported 
during 1890 was 4,827 cwt., paying duty to the amount of £1,609. 
Duty is levied on raw sugar, which includes all the ordinary 
sugar of trade at the rate of 5s. per ewt., but notwithstanding 
this duty, and the large area of the Colony adapted for sugar- 
growing, the imports are considerable. 

Revenue from Raw Sugar. 





Year. Quantity. Amount. | Year. | Quantity. Amount. 
Cwt. £ Cwt. £ 
1881 187,548 | 46,887 1886 484,592 121,148 
1882 182,356 45,589 1887 520,192 130,048 
13883 203,496 50,874 1888 470,668 117,667 
1884 591,632 147,908 1889 642,880 160,720 
1885 554,064 138,516 1890 558,540 139,635 

















—_— ne — ee — — —— — —_ 





Specific duties are levied on other articles besides those just 
mentioned, as will be seen by the list already given ; the articles 
which yielded most revenue in 1890 being bacon and hams, 
£12,146 ; butter, £3,436; candles, £14,587 ; cement, £16,778 ; Duties on other 
cheese, £1,759; cocoa and chocolate, £9,413; confectionery, 
£5,402; fish, £17,472; galvanized iron, £26,324; galvanized 


articles. 





Customs revenue 
of various 
colonies, 
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manufactures, £12,061; iron and steel wire, £14,775; jams 
andj jellies, £15,254; condensed milk, £12,568; kerosene oil, 
£38,325; oils, £25,261; salt, £20,553; timber, £55,022; ex- 
plosives, £8,583; fruits, dried and candied, £57,172; opium, 


£16,990; and rice, £15,947. 


Though more lightly taxed through the Customs, the revenue 
derived from this source is larger in New South Wales than in 
any of the other Australasian Colonies, with the exception of 
Victoria. During 1890, the revenue derived from the Custom- 
house, exclusive of excise, harbour dues, &c., in each Colony in 
Australasia was— 


New South Wales... £1,879,086 Western Australia .... £178,231 
Victoria ..... Esteetin. 2,704,380 Tasmanian eee 329,029 
Queensland............ 1,242,342 New Zealand ......... 1,500,084 
South Australia ...... 675,145 


Customs Revenue collected at Sydney, Outports, and Inland 
Stations, during the year 1890-1. 





—_—— 





























Stations. | Amount. | Stations. | Amount. 
os £ 

NV ONOY .rcceeeec te cee 1,855,057 Mulwalactecscrsercs: 2,164 
UPN ORY eccces ees oe 29,468 Newcastle .....,......, 124,783 
Barringan ..,..,......... 873 Richmond River ...... 162 
Boggabilla_............ 101 Swan Hill Crossing... 795 
OURO Be. ccceeccseotce: | 23,500 Thackeringa and 
SOURED vecciasee cere 938 Silverton ............ 7,129 
COYOW Rios sc teencenec | 6,495 TVOCUIWOlS.7.0c0cc ccs ees 2,134 
Deniliquin... ........... | 11,397 Tweed River ......... 104. 
HELO ss cearvaisc rc tee sees | 18 Wallangarra............ 690 
MUUBEOD cos. ca ciceeteeee 1,275 Wentworth ............ 10,812 
GYATtON. 06 55..060scccc000s 1,337 Wilcannia,.........000. 15,9389 
TLOWAONE ......00008000 1,236 Will vamAt.sccsscvess 75,888 
PEMA occ c csc au secs eke. 1 Wollongong ......... ; 172 
LCoS 17,179 _—— 
MLOPPOGN ....0.0000-000: 25,064 £) 2,214,711 








The amounts shown on the next page, as collected by the’ 
Treasury, or as collected by the Customs Department, and paid 
direct into the Treasury, are not included in this table. 


The amount of revenue collected by the Customs, including 
excise, during each of the last five years, is given in the next two 
pages. 
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Revenue Collected by the Department of Customs. 


















































1886. 1887. | 1888. 1889. 1890.* 
Particulars of Receipt and Rate = |—-| ———_ |____ |______|—_——_ - 
of Duty. Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount } Amount 
collected. | collected. | collected. | collected. | collected. 
Import DUTIES. £ £ £ £ £ 
eer (# gallon, 15s. eee 4,412 4,725 5,163 4,798 
SOS ecicts eissieaier - - 12s.| 696,977 152,744 See saan Bie 
( 3, Ids}... | 602,452 | 799,097 | 794,875 | 818,276 
Methylated Spirits. . ; s8 re peat 0 688 “4124 "4388 "4540 
Wine—Still .......... i 5s.) 38,239 35,395 39,157 37,300 35,789 
Wine—Sparkling .... =" 10s. | 10,519 | 9,726 11,937 10,663 10,317 
Ale and Beer in wood. . ae. 6d. 17,435 21,047 26,386 28,534 25,477 
Ale and Beer in bottle Fy 9d. 51,662 48,166 50,917 51,497 46,124 
Tobacco—Manufactured ®Ib., 3s.| 56,802 75,603 89,662 107,364 118,130 
Tobacco in leaf ...... me 38. | 1,326 1,052 544 809 618 
Tobacco for Manufac- 
turing purposes only Se As; 28,076 27,611 30,524 27,287 28,471 
CIGOlS ore isccee te + 6s. 67,058 63,799 68,335 73,961 75,287 
Cigarettes .........00- 7 6s. 11,741 13,373 17,912 21,587 22,630 
Sugar—Refined ...... @ cwt., 6s. 8d. 1,648 1,840 1,377 1,014 1,249 
Sugar—Raw.......... sf 5s. 77,998 | 84,073 72,907 73,146 72,992 
Molasses ...cecccescs »» 38. 4d.| 1,895 1,455 909 1,030 965 
Sugar Refined ex Re- | 
finerys ccs ens cece » 6s. 8d. 13 | 37 127 260 360 
Sugar Raw ex Refinery “ 5s. 43,150 | 45,975 44,760 87,574 66,643 
Molasses ex Refinery... »> 98. 4d. 1,167 | 1,534 1,867 3,133 2,800 
LOGEC ied iniescle veiviccs #@lb., 38d.| 105,979 | 106,815 100,617 108,954 106,986 
COMOG car ciscsiewsiccrce s a2 3d. 7,620 | 6,451 6,437 6,628 6,214 
es 6d. 1,397 2,160 2,109 1,981 2,510 
ChiCOFY oo eeeeeee fo» Ml pee) ga) a5) ieso| 1,24 
Oplum Bass .s cece cess 5» 208. 22,148 21,683 22,052 24,258 16,990 
HLOO cies te hiaceiness # ton, 60s. 17,533 18,478 19,081 17,480 15,947 
Dried Fruits.......... @lb., 2d./ 50,919 | 56,347 58,554 55,523 57,172 
Nute ec o eens - 1d. 1,244 | 731 ae Te 
Malt cae (® bushel, 6d./ 3,190}... 
r] - 9d.| 11,459 5,888 
ELODG ceeiceiciecreirclcote ' v gt i 12°050 - 7,536 os ie 
; (® gallon, 4s. 466 293 435 280 262 
Sarsaparilla ........ a 12s. 23 14 cate See rn 
t BP 14s, cavers 53 142 150 824 
Duty collected on Samples ........ 113 133 116 106 122 
Other Specific Duties*.............. 429,157 351,300 394,166 350,334 335,303 
Ad vatorem Duties® .......ceceess 277,227 226,743 8 
ToraL Import DUTIES........ | 2,055,578 | 2,002,717 | 1,871,097 | 1,897,925 | 1,879,086 





* For Schedule of Customs Duties for 1890, see page 214, 
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Revenue Collected by the Department of Customs—continued. 
1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890.* 
Particulars of Receipt and Rate 
of Duty. Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount | Amount 
collected. | collected. | collected. | collected. | collected. 
EXCISE. | £ £ £ £ £ 
Colonial Distilled Spirits { Be ak rd Mad 0°068 i978} 16601} -28,i74 
Excise on Tobacco .... {7045 gq) v | 1oorg18 | 128,800 | 123,212 | 148,387 
Excise on Cigars and 
Cigarettes ........ », 28. 6d.) 668 1,284 1,038 1,150 2,806 
Excise on Beer ........ #8 gal., 3d.) 63,565 116,253 118,940 120,245 
Tobacco Factory License Fees...... 1,180 1,306 1,375 1,377 1,37 
Tobacco—Licenses to Sell .......... 84 
Distilleries and Refineries—License | 
ONT ere cect cu ra iercaisasr aun niente 89 75 82 95 104 
EL OUWAT TUKOISH« «.< 12 clc'os/elese ons 109,995 204,528 | 259,625 261,465. 266,076 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 
Pam Gn CHIMGRG sf ic. siece ei cies sisiciess 12,840 17,980 4,710 100 800 
Bonded Warehouse License Fees.... 8,662 8,766 8,401 8,752 8,694 
Rent of Goods in Queen’s Warehouse 46 61 71 47 67 
MPRNRNSMMNO Lot sue abatin tiereccrelalercrccassiotercrs trons lore 31,716 28,628 36,797 89,377 82,258 
Harbour and Lights Rates....... 15,610 14,676 19,416 19,540 17,344 
Figmopetel Toei, is .3:0 cssstmes o's iea'en 4,703 4,297 5,465 6,457 3,973 
Shipping Fees—Engaging and Dis- 
charging Seamen{ ......... .. 3 2 8 9 6 
Crown’s Share of Seizures and 
INO CRIN asc os sieve she's eres slo's Gia 789 528 1,107 35 226 
Surplus Proceeds, Sale of Overtime 
NONGNE fc Sidi e orcle ccc view e.sicisreteiele 428 608 570 297 1,091 
PIPUMANINOGE cen ceteicce vicica coe sie sek 36 83 32 11 8 
Tonnage and Wharfage Rates ...... 6,973 7,059 6,945 8,293 7,002 
WOMIATIOD BUD GORIG. «0.0.6 ove aeons 0 0s 05 ue 2,371 1,422 7 
Proceeds of sale of Naphtha}...... 60 40 21 39 26 
SUMNGTIGR Foc ocieie cic 0 crore ! GE 360 156 84 853 218 
ToTaAL MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 84,597 84,306 83,634. ~~ $3,310 | 71,213 
TOTAL CUSTOMS REVENUE....... £| 2,250,170 2,991,551 2,214,356 "2,242,700 2,216,375 





* For Schedule of Customs Duties for 1890, see page 214. 



































+t Collected by Treasury. 


{ Collected by Customs Department and paid direct into the Treasury. 





DUTY,ON AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 





At the Federation Convention held in Sydney in March and 
April, 1891, the possible adoption of a federal Customs tariff was 
discussed, together with the question of the loss of revenue which 
would result from the abolition of intercolonial duties. <A series 
of tables was compiled at the time, based on the Customs returns 
of each Colony for the year 1889, showing the amount of duty 
collected on Australasian produce and on produce not of Austral- 
asian origin. These figures, so far as they affect New South 
Wales, have been revised for the year 1890, and are given below :— 








Duty Collected on— 
Colony of which the Goods are the 























Produce, 
i General Imports.| Intoxicants. ED arian ma of 
MRAM cess canes case ceeteneeen | £4,342 £1,313 £5,655 
EIEIO cco cs sce peacedledeecenns 111,208 8,331 119,539 
South Australia .........cccseeee 5,975 6,264 12,239 
FSMUMENNADR. oakon siecnhs eetneciins soe 2,574 40 2,614 
INCGW MOGIAN Gos sasccscecseeesetanes 16,216 98 16,314 
MOU eeseccetee sere cee: £140,315 £16,046 £156,361 





During 1890 no goods were received from Western Australia 
upon which duty was chargeable. Of the whole sum collected, 
£119,539, or 76:4 per cent., was levied upon imports from Queens- 


land, mainly on sugar and spirits. 


The duty collected on articles not of Australasian production 
imported into New South Wales for home consumption amounted 
during 1890 to £1,722,725, derived from the following sources :— 








General imports ...... siesee ie seurs Necae ene cies £528,231 
UNGORICAIIUG >< os coerce ones cece cee nessa eu eweeennces 932,359 
TNMMARIB G2 =o c ce ccc cea ee oan e ene e ese econ coun eees 245,145 
Coin nccsvecrnrces Parone atiecereoucs Sorewreetiors 16,990 

£1,722, 725 


From the tables given in other parts of this chapter it will be 
seen that the Imports for home consumption during 1890 were 
vaiued at £17,801,792 ; of this amount, £13,072,681 represents 
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the value of Free Imports other than bullion, which latter was 
valued at £493,517 ; the dutiable goods other than intoxicants 
and narcotics were valued at £3,140,104, on which the duty paid 
was £668,546, equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 21:3 per cent. 
If, however, the whole of the General Imports be taken together, 
omitting only intoxicants, narcotics, and bullion, their value is 
£16,212,785, and the equivalent ad valorem duty about four and 


one-eighth per cent. 


If goods produced in the other Colonies and imported into New 
South Wales be alone considered, the average ad valorem on 
goods subject to duty is 23:1 per cent., and for all goods other 


than intoxicants, tobacco, and bullion, 2°77 per cent. 


The following figures are designed to illustrate the subject— 
distinction being drawn between goods the produce of Australasia, 
and other goods :— 


Imports of Australasian Produce, 1890. 





For Home Consumption. 



















































































Articles. taker 
i r Duty Paid 
Value. rips 
£ £ £ 
Free, except Coin and Bullion ............ 5,221,506 | 4,454,931 | ...... 
Dutiable, except Intoxicants and Nar- 
CURIOS cena cde cecen devas stoonsotierecesscccse: 667,961 607,813 | 140,315 
TROUBLES tincceeteeechees cece er eet 5,889,467 | 5,062,744 | 140,315 
INTOXICANTS AND NARCOTICS— 
Wines, Spirits, Beers, &c. .............0000. 22,421 21,794 16,046 
Bo) oP a0 i 2 lame Re RE ACCC OULD NOE SUOEOOLECIOD [lc Ocroe tatty (llenercicr Coad me ciocse. 
COSTCO gg gCaCLIHA OIRO EDO Ca EDO CGO IO ECC Fe ay ec a |e 
Motel ccieetacesmeeesceeeee ne 22,421 21,794 16,046 
| ay pee 
@oin-and Bullion: cc2.cc ccs sessscns sess cscs |) qt ne 4§5:804-| -) vesans 
a 
Grand total cieicscs. cccaeccscans | 8,531,893 | 5,569,842 | 156,361 
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Imports of Extra-Australasian Produce, 1890. 
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For Home Consumption. 
























































Articles. | fares | Deena 
ie , uty Pak 
Value. thereon. 
GENERAL Imports. | £ £ £ 
Free, except Coin and Bullion ... 10,100,634 | 8,617,750)... 
Dutiable, except Intoxicants and Nar- | 
cotics ... eS ae re ...| 2,782,882 | 2,532,291| 528,231 
| a 
Total... ar as ... 12,883,516 {11,150,041 | 528,231 
INTOXICANTS AND NARCOTICS-— | 
Wines, Spirits, Beers, &c. see ...| 896,907 | 871,828! 932,359 
Tobacco, &e. aie Ae oe. re 220,595 | 166,425 245,145 
Opium Ane wis ee Ae ae 37,756 35, 443 | 16,990 
Total ... rm Tee .... 1,155,258 | 1,073,696 | 1,194,494 
Coin and Bullion ... ae me eal 44,337 8,213 | ee 
Grand total .., ae --./14,083, 111 ae HE 9: 50 | 422,925 





| 
\ 








Imports of Australasian and Extra-Australasian Produce, 1890. 
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GENERAL IMPORTS. | £ | 5 
































| £ 
Free, except Coin and Bullion ..,. ... 15,322, 140 13 ‘072.6815 eee 
Dutiable, except Intoxicants and Nar] i | 
cotics ... re ses ee Szeouees | 3,140, 104 668,546 
Total .. 0... es 18,773,983 | 16,212,785. 668,546. 
INTOXICANTS AND NARcoTICS— — 
Wines, Spirits, Beers, &c. 919,328 893,622 948,405 
Tobacco, &c. | 220,595} 166,425| 2457145 
Opium ..| 37,756 | 35,443 16,990 
Total .. =... =. | 1,177,679 | 1,095,490 | 1,210,540 
Coin and Bullion ... e as ...| 2,664,342 493,517} 00... 
Grand total... ae SF a 17,801,792 | 1,879,086 











FARES AND FREIGHTS 
Looking at the extensive passenger traftic and shipping trade of 
New South Wales, it would naturally be expected that a liberal 
scale of fares and freights would be in force, and this will be 
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found actually to exist. In many instances, indeed, the inter- 
colonial rates have been extremely low, owing to the keen competi- 
tion among the various steamship companies. The following figures 


will give an idea of the average passenger rates during 1889 :— 


New South Wales Port.—Bateman’s Bay, £1 5s. first-class, 
12s. 6d. second-class ; Bellinger River, £2 and £1; Byron Bay, 
£2 10s. ; Clarence River, £2 and £1; Eden, £1 10s. and 15s. ; 
Gosford, 4s. ; Kiama, 7s. 6d. and 4s. ; Macleay River, £1 10s. and 
15s.; Manning River, £1 10s. and 15s.; Nambucca River, £2 
and £1; Newcastle, 6s. 6d. and 3s.; Port Macquarie, £1 10s. 
and 15s.; Richmond River, £2 5s. and £1 2s. 6d. ; Shoalhaven, 


15s. and 10s.; Ulladulla, £1 and 10s.; Wollongong, 5s, and 2s. 6d. 


ras J 





Australasian Ports.—Adelaide, £3 10s. and £2; Albany (King 
George’s Sound), £9 15s. and £6 10s. ; Auckland, £8 and £4; 
Bowen, £8 and £5; Brisbane, £3 and £1 10s. ; Bundaberg, £5 
and £2 10s. ; Cooktown, £10 10s. and £7; Hobart, £2 and £1 ; 
Maryborough, £4 10s. and £2 5s.; Melbourne, £2 5s. and £1 
5s.; Mourilyan Harbour, £9 17s. 6d. and £6; Normanton, £16 
and £10; Port Darwin, £18 and £9; Port Pirie, £3 10s. and 
£2; Rockhampton, £6 and £3 10s.; Thursday Island, £9 to 
£15 ; Townsville, £8 and £5; Wellington, £8 and £4. 


European Ports.—Bremen, £57 10s., £30, and £14; Brindisi, 
£55 to £65, and £30 to £35; Gibraltar, £55 to £65 and £30 
to £37; London, £55 to £70, £30 to £37, and £17 17s. ; 
Marseilles, £55 to £65, £30 to £40, and £20; Venice, £55 to 
£65, and £30 to £35. 


Eastern Ports.—Aden, £45, £30, and £15 ; Bombay, £40 and 
£25; Calcutta, £40 and £25; Colombo, £40 and £25; Hong 
Kong, £33 and £15 ; Japan, £41 2s. 6d .and £23 2s. 6d. ; Java, 
£26 and £13; Penang, £42 and £24 ; Port Moresby, £22 10s. 
and £14; Shanghai, £39 and £20; Singapore, £40 and £22 ; 
Mauritius, £53, £35, and £17 ; Port Said, £55 to £63, £30 to 
£34, and £19 8s. ; Reunion, £52, £35, and £17 12s. 
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Pacific Ports. —San Francisco, £40 and £20; Honolulu, £30 Fares to Ports 
; in the racine, 
and £16; Fiji, £12 10s. and £7 10s. ; Noumea, £7 and £4. . 


Fares by Sailing Vessels are in nearly every instance a matter Fares by Sailing 
of private arrangement between the Captain of the vessel and a 
the intending passenger, but the number of such passengers is 
becoming smaller from year to year owing to the great decrease of 
steamer fares. ares to London are however given as £42 first 
class, and £25 second class, and to San Francisco as £30 first 


class and £15 to £20 second class. 


The freights paid for the carriage of wool to London deter- Freights on 
mine, within certain limits, the freight of most other produce. 'The oa 
present average cost of carriage of greasy wool to London is 355d. 
per lb.; in 1834 the average was somewhat over 3d. Information 
regarding freights is not available for early years, but since 1857, 
as the following figures show, the freights on wool have been very 
low, and remarkably steady. The values are in every case for 
sailing ships, as the practice of shipping wool by steamers was 


by no means general until very recent years :— 


Freights on Pressed Greasy Wool per lb. 
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Year. | Freight. Year. | Freight. ; Year. | Freight 
1857 | §d. 1869. | 4d. 1880 lid, 
1858 ed. 1870 | 8d. 1881 id. 

1859 3d. 1871 $d. 1882 2d. 

1860 $d. 1872 $d. 1883 hd. 

1S61 Sd. 1873 $d. 1884. 3d, 

1862 $d. 1874 | $d. 1885 ad. 

1843 8d. 1875 | #d. 1886 ed. 

1864 $d. 1876 | $d. 1887 $d. 

1865 sd. 1877 | #d. 1888 x54. 
1866 8d. 1878 | +d. 1889 ad: 
1867 Sd, 1879 | dd. 1890 gd. 
1868 +d 








The following table of freights calls for no particular comment, ao 
° , : ; hs 
as prices have remained fairly uniform for several years, except 


when slightly affected by temporary causes :— 





Wool (Greasy). 





Sailing 


Steam 


Sailing - 


Steam < 


Sailing ; 


Steam 


| Sailing 


Steain - 


Sailing 


Steam 


Sailing 


o 


Steam 


{ | 
al 
{ 


‘ 





per lb. 


From }d. to 2d. 


Average, ;°;d. 
From 3d. to 4d. 
Average, 77,4. 


From 3d. to 3d. 


Average, gd. 
From 2d. to #d. 
rarnoa § 
Average, §d. 


From ;5,d. to 3d. 


Average, 3d. 
From 3d. to 3d. 
Average, 3d. 


From ;, to 77d. 
Average, 2d. 
From 4d. to #d. 
Average, 3d. 


From ;; to ,,d. 


Average, #d. 
From 4d. to 3d. 
Average, 8d. 


| From 3d. to 3d. 


Average, j<d. 
From 3d. to 4d, 
Average, $d. 


| Tallow. 


| per ton (20 ewt.) 
| From 25/- to 40]- 
| Average, 31]- 


| 2 ; 
B 40/ 


From 20]- to 25/- 
Average, 23/- 

| 2 

) 


30/- 


From 22,6 to 30/- 
Average, 26/- 
From 30/- to 45/- 
Averaze, 36/6 


| From 25/- to 45]- 
| Average, 37/- 

| From 30/- to 52/6 
| Average, 42/6 

| 
| 


| From 25/- to 45!- 
Average, 33/6 





From 25j- to 50/- | 


Average, 37/6 


| From 32;6 to 47/6 
Average, 35}- 
From 35j- to 50}- 
Average, 40]- 








| Copra. 


FreicuHts from Sydney to London per sailing and steam vessels. 





} 


Leather. 





| 
| per ton (20 cwt.) 
| From 35]- to 40!- 
Average, 37/6 | 


ee ee eeveee 


From 25]- to 30;- 
Average, 28}- 


From 25/- to 35/- | 
Average, 30/6 


From 47/6 to 50/- | 
Average, 49/- 
jer ceserns | 
From 32/6 to 50/- | 
Average, 36]- 
) 
|) i q 
From 32/6 to 47/6 
Average, 42/- 
From 45/- to 50/- 
Average, 46/- 











| 
| 


per ton (20 cwt). | 


Hides. 


per ton (20 cwt.) 


: 
Preserved Meats. | s cereurentens 


per 40c. feet. per 40 c. feet. 





v From 15/- to 20/- |) x) x) 
40/- Laat m 25/- 25/- 
j / Average, 17/6 | 5 j 
From 40/- to 45/- | ww cee cee v - Or / 
WA oj> o/- 
AVCTagO;, 42 Gomer ae cicreie ets ) a] 2) 
From 30/- to 38/- v 15. 95/- | 95 /- 
Average, 33/- j ; 
From 30/- to 70/- |) 17/6 {| From 30/- to 70/- | From 30/- to 70/- 
Average, 50/- j “| Average, 44/- Average, 44/- 


From 30/- to 35/- 
Average, 33/- 
From 40/- to 50/- 
Average, 45/- 


From 30/- to 45/- |» 
Average, 36/- j 


| From 35/- to 50/- 


Average, 42/6 


: 7 Pi ee ot 
From 27/6 to 45/- | From 15/- to 20/- 


Average, 36/6 


| From 40/- to 60/- | 


Average, 50/- | 


From 35/- to 45/- | From 15/- to 25/- | From 25/- to 30/- 
Average, 40/- 
From 45]- to 60]- 
Average, 50/- 


From 15/- to 20/- 


Average, 16/ 


Average, 16/- 


Average, 17/6 


050. 6.050) 01010.9:'6 


{| From 25/- to 30/- 
Average, 26/6 


25/- 25/- 


i 


From 25/- to 45/- 
meiateiaisier ete Average, 35/- 
| From 25/- to 30/- 
Average, 26/- 





; 30/- 60/- 

Wee, 
d 92/6 § | From 20/- to 25/- 
j ae {| Average, 22/6 


From 25/- to 35/- 


Average, 27/6 Average, 27/6 


tL rs fir 
J 3° Q) 


| 
| | 
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60/- { 
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PART X. 


Stock. 


HE rapid settlement of the Colony has, in a great measure, 

been due to the fitness of its soil, vegetation, and climate, 
for the successful rearing of the principal species of stock which 
supply the wants of civilized men, and so largely contribute to 
the wealth of nations. For many years it was believed that a 
considerable part of Australia was quite unsuited for stock, and 
this opinion was fostered by the accounts of the earlier explorers, 
who reported that the interior of the continent was a vast desert. 
These apprehensions were soon dispelled, and the apparent diffi- 
culties offered to the successful rearing of stock disappeared before 
the energy of the colonists. One thing particularly favoured the 
settlers ; though the number of native animals was very consider- 
able, comprising chiefly marsupials of little commercial utility, 
there happily existed no large species of carnivora which could 
seriously interfere with the increase in the flocks. 


The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in the Colony were very 
humble. The whole stock of the community which accompanied 
Captain Phillip comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 
mares, 3 foals, 29. sheep, 12 pigs, and a few goats ; and although 
the whole of the present flocks and herds of Australasia have not 
sprung from these animals alone, it will be seen on how small a 
scale the business of stock-raising was first attempted. No sys- 
tematic record of the arrival of stock seems to have been kept in 
the early days of settlement, but it appears that in the period 
between Governor Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 there were 
some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. In 1803 the 
number of sheep in the Colony was set down at 10,157. In 1825, 
thirty-seven years after the establishment of the Colony, there 
were in New South Wales 6,142 horses, 134,519 cattle, 237,622 
sheep, and 39,006 pigs. In 1842 there were 56,585 horses, 897,219 


Humble 
beginnings of 
stock breeding. 
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cattle, 4,804,946 sheep, and 46,086 pigs. As soon as the produce 
of stock began to exceed the demand for food, the increase in 
number became very rapid, and, at the separation of Victoria, the 
stock of the Colony numbered 13,059,324 sheep, 1,738,965 cattle, 
132,437 horses, and 61,631 pigs. 

The severance of Victoria, then the fairest province of the 
mother Colony, involved a loss of 6,589,923 sheep, 390,923 cattle, 
20,086 horses, and 7,372 pigs ; so that in 1851 the flocks of New 
South Wales numbered 6,469,401 sheep, 1,348,042 cattle, 112,351 
horses, and 54,259 pigs. After the separation of Queensland the 
numbers of each kind of live stock within the existing boundaries 
of the Colony were 6,119,163 sheep, 2,408,586 cattle, 251,497 
horses, and 180,662 pigs; in the following year the numbers 
showed a considerable decline, both from the effects of the season, 
and from the large demand which arose for stock for the stations 
of the new Colony; and in 1861 the figures were, 5,615,054 
sheep, 2,271,923 cattle, 233,220 horses, and 146,091 pigs. From 
the numbers just given, the sheep had, at the end of 1890, in- 
creased to 55,986,431, the cattle had declined to 1,909,009, the 
horses had increased to 444,163, and the pigs to 283,061. | 


SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land discovered in New South Wales for 
pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly the means of leading the infant 
Colony to take its first step on the path of commercial progress ; 
and it is not a little surprising at this distance of time how steadily ' 
some of the settlers,,in the face of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of transport. which existed a century ago, availed them- 
selves of the opportunities at their disposal. The importation of 
valuable specimens of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope, 
prior to the introduction of steam, was at all times attended with 
great risk, and it frequently happened that many of these costly 
animals died during the tedious voyage. These enterprises were, 


however, on the whole successful, and thus the flocks and herds of 


the colonists surely, if at first slowly, increased and multiplied. 
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By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promo- apie 


ters of sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a Dalene 
flock of 1,000, which were held in great estimation, and gradually 
increased in value, until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten 
years later, the market price of a fat wether had risen to £5. Not 
satisfied with the natural increase of his flocks, Macarthur sought 
to improve the quality of his fleeces, by which means he could see 
opening before him the promise of great wealth, and the prospect 
of establishing important commercial relations with Great Britain. 
With these ends in view, he procured from the Cape of Good 
Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of superior rams and 
ewes. A happy circumstance occurred which favoured -his enter- 
prise ; for he had the good fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been 
presented by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These 
animals, out of a total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, 
arrived in Sydney in 1797, and were disposed of to various 
breeders. With the exception of Macarthur, however, those who 
had secured sheep of the superior breed made no attempt to 
follow up the advantage, being probably amply satisfied with the 
larger gains from the sale of an increased number of animals. 
Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present profits, 
and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. He 
attentively watched the results of crossing his imported rams with jrprovement 
th old stock, and by systematically selecting the finer ewes which 
were the offspring for further mingling with the sires, he gradually 
improved the strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very 
fine texture which met with the ready appreciation of English 
manufacturers. 


Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool 2p 
had been confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures grower. 
were necessarily carried on in England upon a somewhat limited 
scale, which was not likely to improve in face of certain re- 


strictions the operatives endeavoured to place upon their em- 


Trade opened up 
with Great 
Britain, 


Importation 
of sheep. 


Texture of wool. 
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ployers. These men, in support of their contention that the 
woollen trade could not be expanded, on account of the limited 
supply of the raw material, argued that fine wool was obtainable 
only in Spain; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his 
finest sheep, conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia as 
a wool-producing country. In this way he opened up a small 
trade with English manufacturers, which, as Australasian wool rose 
in public estimation, gradually increased until it reached its pre- 
sent enormous dimensions. During his visit to England, Macarthur 
purchased an additional stock of ten rams and ewes of the noted 
Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those which in 1797 he 
had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That these animals 
were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from the 
fact they also had formed portion of a present from the King of 
Spain to George III. Thus did Macarthur, after his return to 
New South Wales, patiently continue for many years the process 
of selection, with such success, that in 1858, when his flock was 
finally dispersed, it was estimated that his superior ewes numbered 
fully 1,000. Victoria secured a considerable portion of Macarthur’s 
flock, and the process of breeding proceeded simultaneously in that 


and other adjacent Colonies. 


Although the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was 
satisfactory, the importation of superior stock was not discontinued, 
and the stock of the Colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 
by the further introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding 
was about this period commenced in the Mudgee district, and the 
climate of that region has produced a still more favourable result 
upon the quality of the fleeces than any other part of the Colony, 
and it is thence that the finest merinos are now procured. As 
might have been anticipated, the climate of Australia has in some 
respects changed the character of the Spanish fleece. The wool 
has become softer and more elastic, and while having diminished 


in density it has increased in length, so that the weight of the 








t 
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fleece has only slightly altered. The quality of the wool has thus 
on the whole improved under the beneficial influence of the climate, 
and if no further enhancement in its value can be reasonably hoped 
for, there is at least every reason to believe that Australasian wool 


will maintain its present high standard of excellence. 


The following table, showing the numbers at the close of each Number of sheep 
. in New South 
year since the separation of Queensland, illustrates the progress Wales. 
of sheep-breeding :— 


Progress of Sheep-breeding. 





Year. N = | — fi ae | Year. | Number. 

1860 6,119,163 1871 16,278,697 1881 36,591,946 
1861 5,615,054 1872 17,566,048 1882 36,114,814 
1862 | 6,145,651 1873 18,990,595 1883 37,915,510 
1863 7,790,969 1874 22,797,416 1884 31,660,321 
1864 8,271,520 1875 25, 353,924 1885 37,820, 906 
1865 8,132,511 1876 25, 269,755 1886 39,169,304 


1866 11,562, 155 1877 21,521,662 1887 46,965, 152 
1867 13,909, 574 1878 25,479,484 1888 46,503,469 
1868 15,080,625 1879 30,062,910 1889 50, 106,768 
1869 14,989,923 1880 35,398, 121 1890 55,986,431 
1870 16,308,585 


The ratio of annual increase for the whole period is 7-7 per cent. Annual increase. 
Divided into three periods the ratios are— 
1860-70 annual increase 10°3 per cent. 


1870-80 __,, ¥ 8°1 ” 
1880-90 sy, 9 4°7 ” 
The operation of the natural law regulating the increase of Natural law 


of increase. 
species, viz.—that the ratio of increase is inversely as the increase 


in the number of individuals—is observable in these figures, and 
the tendency of the rate of increase to decline as the numbers 


advance is clear enough, 
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It is not possible to estimate the actual loss of sheep from 
drought and failure of grass, but an approximation can be made 
as to the number of stock in the Colony less than would have 
Thus the 


following table shows ihe expected increase of sheep after all 


been the case had the seasons all been propitious. 


causes of natural decrease are allowed for, the actual increase or 
decrease during each year, and the loss which may be attributable 
to the season. Under this last head are included not only the 
sheep which actually died, but also the expected increase from 
lambing which was not realized. Out of the seventeen years over 
which the information extends eight years only showed no loss, or 
loss so slight as to be inappreciable. On the other hand, five 
seasons of opposite character were experienced in which not only 
was there no increase, but an actual decrease, on the numbers of 
the previous year, ranging from 84,000 in 1876 to 6,255,000 in 
1884. The loss on the year last named reached the enormous 
total of 8,138,000, a number larger even than the total of the 


flocks in some of the colonies of the group. 


Loss of Sheep through Drought and kindred causes. 


| 
Expected increase, 

Year. allowing for all causes 
of natural decrease. 


Actual increase 


| Loss through Seasons. 
or decrease. 











SD 


1874 3,807,000 3,807,000 + 
1875 2,556,000 2,556,000 + 
1876 1,915,000 * 84.000 1,999,000 
1877 1,802,000 * 3,748,000 5,550,000 
1878 3,958,000 3,958,000 2 
1879 4,583,000 4,583,000 + 
1880 5,335,000 5,335 000 + 
1881 2,947,000 1,194,000 1,753,000 
1882 1,797,000 * 477,000 2,274,000 
1883 3,193,000 1,801,000 1,392,000 
1884 1,883,000 * 6,255,000 8,138,000 
1885 6,160,000 6,160,000 

1886 3,409,000 1,348,000 2,061,000 
1887 7,796,000 7,796,000 + 
1888 2,435,000 * 462,000 2,897,000 
1889 5,339,000 3,603,000 1,736,000 
1890 5,880,000 5,880,000 - 








* Decrease during the year. 


t No loss, or, if any, very slight. 
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After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the Se oe 
increase of the flocks of the Colony, the demands of the slaughter- check increase. 
yard, the requirements of the neighbouring colonies, and the 
deaths occurring from other causes than drought, it will be found 
that the rate of increase in any year should be about 20 per cent., 
so that the flocks of the Colony would increase two-fold in about 
four years. Actual experience shows that such rate of increase 
was only approached once since the year 1861. During the period 
of five years from 1861 to 1866 there was a two-fold increase; the 
flocks of the Colony were again doubled in the eight years from 
1866 to 1874 and in the thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. How 
many sheep could be sustained by the Colony under a system of 
artiticial feeding and watering may hereafter become a question of 
national interest, but it is abundantly plain that even with a 
continuation of fair seasons it would be impossible, under the 
present mode of depasturing stock, for the Colony to support for 
any number of years an increase of sheep similar to the record of 
1887, as in four years’ time the flocks would number 100,000,000, a 
total nearly as large as that now found in all the colonies. 


The export and import of sheep during the ten years, 1881— Export and 
import of sheep, 


1890, is shown in the following table :— 











Year. | Exported. | Imported. | ve. | sported, | import Year. Exported. | Imported. 
1881 1,068,362 198,329 1886 1,247,514 288, 225 
1882 856, 190 207,538 1887 | 1,218,504 864,313 
1883 1,006,227 205,558 1888 | 2,327,406 254,018 
1884 1,942,204 404,371 1889 1,217,325 832,565 
1885 1,237,155 | 1,134,439 1890 2,987,902 598,077 


The local demand for sheep for consumption was, until recent Local demand 
. Bp formerly small. 
years, so small compared with the supply as not to appreciably 
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affect the increase of the flocks of the Colony. Such, however, is 
not now the case, and the annual demand for slaughtering pur- 
poses is about 6 per cent. of the number of sheep depastured, and 
is, therefore, almost equal to half the annual cast. The question 
of the supply of sheep in the light of the possible demands of the 
future has been dealt with in previous issues of this work, and it 
will be seen that, enormous as are the numbers of stock in this 
and the neighbouring colonies, every year reduces the margin 


between the supply and demand. 


ae erying The stock-carrying capabilities of the Colony are very difficult 
capacity o 
Colony. to estimate, as by far the greater portion of the country is yet 


in its natural state. Improvements, such as a better system of 
water conservation and irrigation, an intelligent extension of the 
salt-bush, cotton-bush, and other drought-resisting shrubs and 
natural grasses, and the cultivation of artificial fodder, are 
gradually being effected, and will indefinitely extend the capacity 
of the Colony for supporting stock of all descriptions. 


Number ofsheep ‘The following table gives the number of sheep in the Austral- 
in each colony. i ; 


asian colonies, and shows the proportion owned by each colony :— 





Proportion 
Colony. No. of Sheep. of each Colony to 
total Australasia. 





Se ——— —_ - ————_- _ 


| 





New South Wales.............00c0.csscssscscceces 55,986,431 | 49°] 
WACEOVIB Wecresizccecne oa sorccccerustare cer ienctee en: 12,736,143 11'] 
CJueRTISIANG Wears escent ce renee ote: 18,007,234 15°8 
SOUL “SUBITALIAs-cae emt etercore nes ere | 7,004,642 6'1 
WY COLOrnl AUstraAlia.. cere 2,524,913 A 
EOBSMONIA concn eee ores eee eae 1,619,256 | 1:4 
New Zealand ......... EEC DCE CECE | 16,200,358 14°3 





Totaleerecn cece eee 114,078,977 100‘00 








SHEEP IN AUSTRALASIA. 











Tt will be seen that New South Wales stands first of all the 
colonies as a sheep-breeding country, both as regards the number 
of its flocks, and the number of sheep depastured per unit of area. 
But whilst Victoria has nearly reached the limit of its natural 
capabilities in this particular direction, a considerable proportion 
of its area being now devoted to agriculture, New South Wales has 
not yet approached these limits. In Queensland, as in South 
Australia, sheep-breeding does not absorb the attention of pastoral- 
ists to the same extent that it does in New South Wales. The 
former colony is more adapted to the breeding of cattle ; whilst in 
the southern and more settled districts of South Australia greater 
attention is paid to the cultivation of cereals, its northern terri- 
tory, like that of Queensland, being more adapted by nature to 
the breeding of cattle and horses. Western Australia is at present 
in the early stage of its colonisation; much of its area is still 
unknown, and it is therefore impossible to estimate its future as 
a sheep-breeding country. It may, however, be surmised that the 
southern portion of its immense territory will, in time to come, 
be stocked with sheep, whilst the northern portion will probably 
be found more suitable for the breeding of cattle and horses, on 
account of its resemblance to portions of Queensland and the 
northern territory of South Australia situated under the same 
latitude. It was thought at one time that cattle-breeding would 
occupy a position in New South Wales equal to that of sheep- 
breeding, but experience has shown that the general climatic 
conditions are more favourable to sheep than to cattle, and the 
Colony is probably destined to remain, as it now is, the great 


sheep-breeding centre of Australia. 


The different degrees of success attending sheep farming in 


different parts of the country has long since directed attention to 
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the fact that each part of Australia is not equally fitted for the 
production of fine wools. New South Wales may be divided 
climatically into four zones :—(1) The coast country extending 
from the seaboard to the main range, the breadth of which varies 
from 20 to 100 miles ; (2) the table-land districts on the summit 
of the range ; (3) the upper part of the western slopes; and (4) 


the interior, or “‘salt-bush country.” 


The climate of the eastern seaboard for a considerable distance 
inland is too moist, and a large portion of it too poor, for the 
adequate sustenance of merinos, but it is probable that the coarser 
breeds of sheep would not deteriorate through the limited food 
supply and the rugged nature of the country. On the Hunter 
and other northern rivers, and in the southern coast districts, 
where the soil is very rich, dairy-farming and agriculture are the 
leading, and, no doubt, the most profitable, industries. Sheep- 
breeding is carried on to some extent in the regions towards the 
summit of the coast range ; but, as in the case of the country 
near the sea, the soil as a rule is unfavourable to sheep. On 
crossing the coast range, however, the contrast between the 
aspect of the country just entered, and that left behind, is very 
striking. Here the grazing and wool-growing capabilities are at 
once apparent, and further to the westward a still greater improve- 


ment is visible. 


In the abundant pastures of the Riverine districts the wool is 
less fine than in the country immediately west of the table-lands, 
but the fleeces are generally sound and heavy. Further in the 
salt-bush country the wool suffers both in the weight of the fleece 
and in its quality ; but the country is fattening, and the stock are 
generally more healthy than those nearer the sea. In the country 
on the further side of the Darling the great summer heat is adverse 
to the production of heavy fleeces; but even here a fair class of 
wool is produced, as the stock-owners are constantly introducing 


fresh blood, and so counteracting the tendency towards the 


degeneration of the breed of sheep which might otherwise ensue. 








QUALITY OF AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 


The importation of stud sheep from foreign countries, notably 
France, Germany, and America, which was continued for many 
years after the superfine quality of Australian wool had been estab- 
lished in the markets of the world, practically ceased even before 
importation was legally prohibited ; for it had become apparent 
that the fleece, instead of showing signs.of deterioration under the 
influence of the climate, had, on the whole, a tendency to improve. 
The introduction of sheep and cattle into New South Wales was 
forbidden for many years, owing entirely to the fear of the 
stock-owners that their herds would be contaminated by scab and 
other diseases prevalent in European flocks ; but these restrictions 
were removed at the beginning of the year 1888, and 216 pure 
bred sheep, comprising 178 American merino, 23 German merino, 
and 16 English stud sheep arrived in 1890, in addition to 7,821 


stud sheep from other parts of Australia. 


It is now generally admitted that as far as the fleece is con- 
cerned the Australian merino has little to gain by any further 
admixture of European or American blood, but it is equally 
admitted that there is room for improvement in the physique of 
the animal. To produce a larger carcase, without interfering with 
the quality of the fleece, many experiments have been made, but 
without much success, and it has been found that the crossing of 
noted breeds of English rams with Australian ewes has invariably 
resulted, after a generation or two, in a deterioration of the merino. 
The breeding of sheep for consumption, and for the sake of the 
wool, has, therefore, developed naturally into two distinct fields of 
industry. It may here be mentioned that the carcass of the 
ordinary Australian merino when dressed averages about 464 Ib., 
whereas dressed carcases of the Lincoln or Leicester breed would 
average 57 to 60 lb. 


The various breeds of sheep in the Colony are the Merino, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of 
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the long-woolled breeds, principally with the merino. In 1890-91 
the respective numbers of merino and long-woolled sheep and 


cross-breeds, stood thus :— 





Merino soe eee: 54,664,264 
ong-woolled sheep: .c..0..<sccsscs secs s cesses ceees 530,041 
GLross-Dreeds uecacs ss sseccecason costie ee cotees ee cse ake. 792,126 

MOA recnseceensc. cossenisier tees 55,986,431 


Subdivided as per following table :— 






























































MERINO. 
Combing. 
Sheep. | Rams. | Ewes. | Wethers. om | Lambs. | Total. 
Superfine. 
Pure and stud! 61,867 | 776,751 | 270,223{ 406,913 | 1,505,754 
Ordinary ..... | 96,650 |2,415,693 |1,674,301 }1,504,344 | 5,690,988 
—— 7,196,742 
Medium. 
Pure and stud{ 103,686 {1,427,415 | 484,937 | 876,227 | 2,892,265 
Ordinary ...... | 178,225 16,959,915 |3,503,608 |4,237,840 14,879,588 
— 17,771,858 
Strong. 
Pure and stud) 5 51,106 |1,192,789 | 571,934 | 716,722 | 2,532,551 
Ordinary ....... pa 15, 823 |5,077,386 |3,323,421 |3,116,202 eee cae 
14,165,383 
otal: COMUIRG % ccccrsse sce cosee veces Ne Usee sess 39, 133, 978 
Clothing. 
Superfine. 
Pure and stud rete 322,780 | 207,070 | 212,384 760, 228 
Ordinary ......| 33,646 | 848,171 626,731 | 507,601 | 2,016,149 
—————_ 2,776,377 
Medium. 
Pure and stud; 34,423 J 534,942, 253,325 | 349,861 | 1,172,551 
Ordinary ...... 79,557 |3,407,233 |1,682,761 |1,860,367 | 7,029,918 
8,202,469 
Strong. 
Pare and stud 27,112 | 677,173 | 307,708 | 449,650 ( 1,461,643 
Ordinary ...... | 45,247 h, 273,371 767,974 | 3,089,797 
——— 4,551,440 
otals Clothsngins..veseestareet sea eecee yaeceeedis 15,530,286 








Total number of MERINO SHEEP...... 0 ......005 54,664, 264 
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LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP. 
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Sheep. | Rams. | Ewes. | Wethers. Lambs. | Total. 
Lincoln. 
Pure and stud{ 5,274 { 41,265 34,835 | 30,746 | 112,120 
Ordinary... 6,799 | 76,113 | 62,492 41,278 186,682 
DOA) cam ccetoteateaccns cele cceacwan cocunanceee Neceeer eat 298,802 
Leicester. 


Pure and stud; 2,800 | 25,880 19,401 | 17,043 {| 65,124 









































Ordinary ......| 5,003} 42,501) 50,415 | 30,345 | 198,264 

TOGA Paces ceccct coche ienecereneci enseasieces Sereuanae 195,388 
Downs. 

Pure and stud 881 5,260 4,424 3,905 14,470 

Ordinary ..... | 769 8,778 7,119 6,483 23,149 
NOUR rer csctc cies sec eomeesean cones ce can cence ener: 37,619 

Romney Marsh. 

Pure and stud 15 4 nace | 30 de 

Ordinary ...... 39 2s eee 40 160 
Dotal ercceccn orescence oar 232 
Total number, LONG-WooLLED SHEEP ......... 530,041 

Crosses—Long-woolled with Merino principally. 

Crosses......... | 4,982 | 269,916 | 332,278 | 184,950 | 792,126 
— 792, 126 
Grand totalitn.cs cee ees 55,986,431 





a — nner nent 





The sexes and classes of sheep were estimated as follows :— 








Rams ..... Peres itae Gece aseieteeeesestetis 871,898 
LW WOS eer eee eee en 25,373,440 
Weethersec cere eee 14,420,188 
Tam Dero ene Wa enaaeteeieete 15,320,905 

55,986,431 
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The climate of New South Wales admits of stock of all kinds x, necessity for 


being left in the open air, and there is no necessity for housing 
them during the winter months. The sheep are either kept in 
Q 


housing stock. 
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paddocks or under the care of shepherds, though on some stations 
they are both shepherded and paddocked. During 1890 there 


were -— 
IPRAUOCK Olle. ec. cee srcanerreee een eees 54,188,395 
Shepherded=.....scsseceeet es se neee ees 1,181,127 
Paddocked and shepherded............ 616,909 
55,986,431 


The advantages of the paddocking system have been stated as 
follows:—The country will carry one-third more sheep ; the wool 
will be longer and sounder, and the fleece as a whole one-third 
better ; the feed will be cleaner and less liable to grass-seed ; the 
lambing on the average of years will be better ; the sheep will 
increase in size, they will live longer and continue longer profit- 
able; they will be freer from foot-rot and other diseases ; the 
expense of working the station will be less than a quarter of what 
it would be if the sheep were shepherded ; and finally, the owner 
will be able to devote the principal part of his time to improving 
his sheep, instead of spending it in attempting to manage a 


number of shepherds and hut-keepers. 


The following table shows the percentage of lambing under both 


systems for the last sixteen years :— 




















Year. | Paddocked. | Shepherded.| Total. | Year. | Paddocked. | Shepherded. | Total. 
1875 73 68 72 1883 64 57 63 
1876 61] 54 60 1884 55 51 55 
1877 56 50 55 1885 79 64 78 
1878 83 74 82 1886 66 62 66 
1879 78 72 77 1887 78 69 78 
1880 ro 72 50 1888 55 40 55 
1881 63 49 62 1889 64 54 64 
1882 59 51 58 1890 | 71 65 71 





The number of ewes at the close of 1889 was 23,647,106 ; but 


allowing for deaths from natural causes, slaughtering, and export, 


the number at the time of lambing was probably not more than 
22,000,000. <A percentage of 71, as estimated by the Chief 
Inspector of Stock, would give a total of 15,928,200 lambs, 
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while the number marked, as shown by the census returns, was 
14,707,272. When due allowance is made for deaths between the 
time of lambing and of marking, it will be found that the estimate 


of the Chief Inspector is very accurate. 


The proportion of sheep shepherded to those paddocked is yearly 
growing less. In 1880 one-tenth of the lambs born were from 
shepherded ewes; in 1885 the proportion was one-twentieth ; and 
in 1890 one-sixtieth of the whole number. 


At the census taken on April 5, 1891, the number of sheep in Number of sheep 
the Colony was found to be 54,113,158. These figures confirm lari 
the accuracy of the returns collected in December, 1890, by the 
Stock Department, the decrease being due to the number of sheep 
slaughtered for food consumption, and to the excess of animals 


exported over those imported during the period. 


WOOL. 
The amount of wool, the production of New South Wales, the wool clip 
exported during the twelve years from 1879 to 1890 is shown 
below, the quantities representing the weight of clip if the sheep 


were shorn in the grease :— 








Year. Amount of Wool. Year. Amount of Wool. 
Tb. tb. 
1879 149,293,186 1885 193,775,478 
1880 181,766,451 1886 203,013,090 
1881 161,740,362 1887 256,072,430 
1882 171,019,915 1888 269,739,000 
1883 216,681,214 1889 299,012,215 
1884 201,899,941 1890 269,686,034 





As the season for exporting wool does not wholly fall within 
the calendar year, the quantities of wool stated in the foregoing 
table for any year refer partly to that year, and partly to the 
previous one. The following table shows the total number of 
sheep shorn, and distinguishes those whose fleece was washed pre- 
vious to shearing. It will be observed that there has been a 
marked tendency to shear in grease, owing no doubt to the fact 


Weight_of fleece 
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that freights are now much lower than formerly. Besides, the 
price obtained for washed wool in excess of greasy is not com- 
mensurate with the cost of washing. 


Number of Sheep shorn. 





























Sheep. | Lambs. 

Year.| In Grease, | E! piles Ree, Scoured. In Grease. | Washed. 
—_——_— — — 

1880 | 25,298,211 1,015,556 | 6,164,859 | 2,660,141 Not recorded. 
1881 | 29,485,675 | 398,800 | 2,415,714 739,592 | 3,129,995 | 155,939 
1882 | 29,505,143 | 273,600 | 1,780,984 323,900 | 3,814,788 | 102,300 
1883 | 30,075,145 | 317,375 | 2,156,874 149,468 | 4,833,487 | 83,241 
1884 | 24,110,459 | 306,908 801,408 307,950 | 3,010,459 | 80,990 
1885 | 28,324,595 38,000 642,424 267,250 | 4,113,383 | 42,584 
1886 | 29,446, 157 36,645 494,544 965,874 | 5,535,350 | 62,100 
1887 | 31,082,201 90,000 647,945 554,687 | 8,135,458 | 123,745 
1888 | 35,426,832 | __......... 416,779 875,280 | 6,053,509 | 23,756 
1889 | 36,553,856 80,000 475,254 | 1,446,105 | 6,790,889 | 74,693 
1890 | 40,935,736 | _......... 1,271,712 580,794 | 9,285,871 | 33,521 








The average weight of fleece obtained since 1880 is given in the 
table herewith. The heavy fleece realized in late years from hot 
water and spout-washed sheep arose probably from the circum- 
stance that the sheep so treated were few in number, and of a 
finer class than ordinary. 


Average Weight of Fleeces. 


= 
































Sheep. Lambs. 

Year.| In Grease. ar ter Beda Scoured. In Grease. | Washed. 

lb, 02. | lb. oz. | lb. 02. lb. 02. lb. oz. | lb. oz. 
1880 5 7 2 14 | 3 3% 2 94 Not recorded. 
1881 5 O | er ke: 2 124 | 2 8} 2 1 1 8 
1882 5 0 | Sy, LU 2 14 | 2 94 1 144; 1 43 
1883, 5 2 3 0 | 3 0 2 12 1 14 |1 6 
1884 5 0 3.83 2 15 2 14 L 43>) 2-26 
1885 5 74 3. 4 eae 4 3 ‘0 LT 12 i ieee 
1886 5 65} Bsa 8 3 Of 2 14 l 94/1 34 
1887 5§ 9 3 12 | 3 14 2 14 ] IS Tere 
1888 ie At et Se Sconces 3 12 | 2 94 ] tii Lick 
1889 5 133 | 4 2 | 3s 38 | 2 14 1 We) 1 9 
1890 Sys aB ENS nsaocteae 5 ey | 3 44 | 1 144)1 734 

( { 
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Much of the wool produced in New South Wales is sent to Wool sent to 


Melbourne and Adelaide for shipment to Europe, as will be seen 


from the following table. The weights given are on the assumption 


that all the wool was shipped in the grease :— 


Quantity of New South Wales Wool Exported. 























other Colonies. 


mes, | Em | Veen, Raa Gerke) rk 
tb. Ib. tb. Tb. Ib. 

1877 65,024,631 | 54,196,363 2,281,048 | 650.559 | 122,152,601 
1878 68,949,633 | 55,496,732 | 16,785,661 328,114 | 141,560,140 
1879 81,629,754 | 56,604,967 | 10,472,908 | 585,557 | 149,293,186 
1880 | 100,506,949 | 65,892,226 | 11,927,018 | 440,258 | 178,766,451 
1881 97,049,455 | 58,568,909 5,673,787 | 448,211 | 161,740,362 
1882 96,927,768 | 52,259,856 | 21,257,679 | 574,612 | 171,019,915 
1883 | 146,450,042 ! 53,374,727 | 16,129,452 | 726,993 | 216,681,214 
1884 | 133,570,339 | 46,239,608 | 21,658,427 | 431,567 | 201,899,941 
1885 138,581,706 | 46,206,250 8,583,408 | 404,114 | 193,775,478 
1886 | 128,299,245 | 50,229,330 | 24,170,392 | 314,123 | 203,013,090 
1887 | 171,396,329 | 61,288,355 | 23,267,181 120,565 | 256,072,430 
1888 | 201,630,000 | 61,541,000 | 6,540,000 | 28,000 | 269,739,000 
1889 194,438,113 | 77,601,605 | 26,845,693 | 126,804 | 299,012,215 
1890 | 178,055,996 | 73,227,045 | 18,347,889 | 99,104 | 269,686,034 
The proportion of the total clip reaching New South Wales 


ports compared with what was despatched by way of Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane was :— 











r Percentage shipped from Percentage shi 
cee New South Wales ports. nes ele es ee 
1877 53°23 46°77 
1878 48°71 51°29 
1879 | 54°67 45°33 
1880 | 56°22 43°78 
1881 ! 60-00 | 40-00 
1882 56°67 43°33 
1883 67°59 32°41 
1887 66°90 33°16 





Wool is put up at the stations in packs which weigh from 10 tb. weight ana size 
to 12 Ib. each. The bales are usually 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft. 3 in. in % Pale 
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length, and 2 ft. 2 
packed about 450 lb. Before being shipped they are, however, 
‘“‘dumped” in a hydraulic press, and thus reduced to less than 
half their original length. 


in. in breadth and depth, and weigh when 


TALUE OF THE WOOL CLIP. 
The wool clip of Australasia is its most important item of pro- 
duction, and it may be said that the prosperity of the colonies in 
a large measure depends upon the state of the woo! market. 


The following table summarises the state of the export trade 
of New South - Wales wool during the period 1860-1890, and 
illustrates the growth of that important industry during thirty-one 
years ; whilst, at the same time, the fluctuations in the value of 
the clip may be easily followed. The weights given represent the 


actual exports, washed and greasy wool being taken together : — 


Weight and Value of Wool Exported. 








EqngE pee 

















Year, Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
Tb. £ Tb. £ 

1860 14,962,362 | 1,454,289 1876 100,736,330 | 5,565,173 
1861 18,171,209 | 1,768,978 1877 102,150,246 | 5,256,038 
1862 20,988,393 | 1,801,186 1878 111,833,017 | 5,728,316 
1863 15,842,520 | 1,316,520 1879 123,710,450 | 6,491,198 
1864 | 25,827,917 | 2,294,615 1880 _| 154,871,832 |: 8,040,625 
1865 29,858,791 | 2,283,560 1881 139,601,506 | 7,149,787 
1866 36, 980,685. | 2,830,348 1882 146,221,182 | 7,433,091 
1867 27,327,452 | 2,125,737 1883 188,161,710 | 9,598,761 
1868 27,067,256 | 1,960,360 1884 173,986,303 | 8,953,100 
1869 51,269,672 | 3,162,522 1885 168,151,659 | 7,246,642 
1870 47,440,610. | 2,741,141 1886 173,985,640 | 7,028,596 
1871 65,611,953. | 4,748,160 1887 216,450,342 | 8,911,155 
1872 50,233,453 | 3,342,900 1888 235,848,944 | 9,089,776 
1873 62,998,692 | 3, 936,408 1889 261,853,484 |10,620,636 
1874 75,156,924 | 5,010, 125 1890 23€,322,828 | 8,991,396 
1875 87,534,280 LeeLee 
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An examination of the preceding figures at once shows Effect of price of 
how greatly the fluctuations.in the value of the staple article enue 
of export affect the national prosperity. The exports for 
the years 1884 and 1886, for instance, which may be taken as 
practically equal in quantity, represented a value of £8,953,100 
in the former year, whilst in the latter year the value was 
reduced to £7,028,596. In this particular case the figures 
exhibit a double loss—in the quantity, and in the value of the 
produce exported. In 1884 the export per capita was equivalent 
to 242:33 tb. of wool weighed in the grease. Had the quantity 
of wool exported in 1886 been in proportion to the increased popu- 
lation, the figures would have stood at 234,928,000 Ib., instead of 
203,013,000 tb. actually exported. Thus the loss suffered in 
quantity amounts to 31,915,000 Ib. The actual difference in value 
of the two clips against 1886 amounts to £1,924,504 ; but if to 
this sum be added the value of the quantity which the Colony 
failed to export in that year, it will be found that the proceeds of 
the export of wool in 1886 were actually less by £3,129,445 than 
would have been realised had the prices and yield of 1884 been 
maintained. Again, comparing 1883 with 1889, there was a differ- 
ence in quantity in favour of the latter year of 82,331,000 fb. of 
wool weighed in the grease, and had the prices of 1883 been 
obtained the value of the 1889 clip would have exceedéd that of 
the former year by £3,647,184, whereas the excess was. only 
£1,021,875. The transactions of 1889, though much more satis- 
factory than those of the preceding year, as regards quantity of 
clip, compare very unfavourably with 1883 in respect to the 
average price obtained. The general strike of 1890, so frequently 
alluded to in these pages, had a very marked effect on the wool 
industry. In some cases the sheep remained unshorn until long 
after the usual time, and in many others the wool did not leave 
the stations until after the close of the year, so that from these 
causes the clip of 1890, judged by the weight exported, was 
_ apparently less than that of the previous year, though the number 
of stock depastured was larger. Such being the case, it would be 


Fluctuation in 


value, 
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idle to institute any comparison between 1890 and former years, 


based on quantity of wool exported. 


The preceding table also shows that, although during the period 
under examination the value of wool has greatly fluctuated from 
one year to another, the tendency toa settled diminution of price 
is unfortunately too clearly discernible. In order to further 
illustrate the fluctuations in the value of this staple in the London 
market during the last ten years, the classification into scoured and 
greasy wool has been adhered to, and the following table wili give 
an accurate idea of the average value realised for these two classes 
of wool during the last period of ten years. The values given were 


those ruling at the five principal sales of each year. 


Average Value per tb. of New South Wales Merino Wool in the 
London Market. 










































































1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. 

Sed gielsl« lg]. ¢ B, og] s 

D < RD o a o a o RD w 

d ae c d. | d d | d. d d. | d. 

ist Series ...... 18 | 11 | 18%; 11 | 18 | 10 | 164 | 94] 16 | 9 
Od yy eeeen 184 | 114] 19 | 11 |18 |10 | 164] 93 | 153 | 8% 
a ene 184 | 114} 19 | 108] 17 | 94] 16h | 94] 144 | 74 
4th 5) oo... 18 | 11 | 18% | 104 | 174 | 94|17 | 10 | 134] 8 
7] d : aay ES 184 | 11 184 | 104 | 174 | 10 | 164 | 94] 134] 8 

1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889 | 1890 

Sales, s Rs as} < as] - |g as | nS 

a am Pa nm 2 eR] By nm Ds ne 

el ei ei ie] e/eie| el el? 

an} oG| a2; ola! scis|] so] ais 

d, d. d. d d d d. d. d, d. 

Ist Series ...... 13 4 | 16 92 | 14 8 | 154] 84] 16 94 
Qnd 4, cess. 12 4/154] 94/15 | S8§|16 | 9 |15 | 88 
Srd jy saves. 144/ 84/154] 9 | 16 | S| 16h] 94114 | 83 
71s eee 164 |} 10 | 142) 841174) 9 | 17 10 | 16 94 
Sth 5, we, 14 | 8h] 149/ 83 (173) 9% | 178 | 104 | 14h | 85 
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During the period covered by the foregoing table scoured jfaximum price 
Sydney-shipped wool fluctuated between a maximum of 184d. per acai 
Ib. and a minimum of 12d. ; and greasy wool realized from 644d. 
to 14d. The maximum prices for both descriptions of wool were 
realized during 1882, when the sales opened at 184d. and 11d. 
per Ib. respectively. Prices were fairly well maintained till 1883, 
but they began to decline rapidly until the lowest market was 
reached in the early part of 1886, when scoured wool realized as 
little as 12d., and greasy 63d. per tbh. Since 1886 there has been 
a much better market for all kinds of wool, the average price of 
unwashed ranging between 81d. and 93d. in 1887, and 83d. and 
95d. in 1888. The sales in the early part of 1890 also showed an 
upward movement, the quotations at the close of June being 10d. 
per lb, for greasy, and 17d. for washed, wool, avery material advance Fluctuation of 
on the figure of four years previously. As will be seen from Cac aae 
the preceding table, these prices were not maintained to the 

end of the year, and although the first’ sales of 1891 showed 

a slight improvement, the June prices dropped again to the 

level of those of 1890. The state of the wool market may 

be pronounced satisfactory, when all the circumstances of the 

trade are taken into consideration, though a return to the ex- 

tremely prosperous years of 1871 to 1875, when scoured Syd- 
ney-shipped wool obtained as much as 264d., and greasy wool 

15d. per tb., is very doubtful. With the present markets, however, 

there is no cause to view unfavourably the further extension of the 

production of wool in these colonies. In the ancient seats of wool 

growing, production is now stationary, and in some of the areas 

recently devoted to this industry, many causes, both climatic and 

otherwise, are likely to offer serious checks to its extension, while 

population and the consequent demand for wool is everywhere 

increasing. Nevertheless, it seems certain that unless fresh avenues 

are open to the wool industry in those countries where its use is 
comparatively unknown, it would be hopeless to expect a marked 

rise in the value of the article. The establishment of a market Chinaand Japan 


3 . . as a market for 
for Australian wool among the teeming populations of China and wool. 
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Japan, where the nature of the climate itself points out the value 
of wool as an article of clothing, is an object towards which the 
intelligent glance of the statesmen of Australia might well be 
directed. 


It is a moot question as to whether the climate of. New South 
Wales is more adapted to the production of a combing than a 
clothing wool. Although the former is looked upon with most 
favour by wool growers, it is generally recognised that there are 
very large tracts of country, especially where the salt-bush pre- 
dominates, on which it is difficult to raise a good combing wool, 
and where it will probably be found more profitable by wool 
growers to give greater attention to the cultivation of the clothing 


variety. 


The breeding of coarse-woolled sheep, for the metropolitan 
market, is confined chiefly to the districts along the coast. The 
stock raised for this purpose are principally of the Leicester and 
Lincoln breeds, the latter being perhaps the greater favourite as 
a producer of fat lambs. There is no doubt but that, cultivated 
solely as an article of food, the coarse-woolled sheep is quite as 


profitable as the merino. 


The quantity and value of wool, the produce of each of the 
various colonies of Australasia, exported during the year 1890, will 


be found hereunder :— 








Juantity — , 
Colony. | wottn Grease, | Value 
| tb. £ 
PROM CUIAEA SV IOS occ oc eee cecctee reste icees | 269,686,034 8,991,396 
FMM Gh bi ico ok sca cess oa cece dace tone Wha taddutt 61,479,872 2,743,364 
ich RE NE foo, osc eas cans secuetees sed bias ee 64, 996, 642 2,524,742 
POMUEE FRGOOTAIIO oo 5cisccccccscdstectascesedesuce ane 42,655,311 1,358,725 
Weatern Australia ....2....cccscsscccesseubsecceses 6,969,380 261,352 
DE MIMOTAR OG co oo cicas hace eee eee niet anata 8,984,281 419,173 
WOW Teale: ccc oko loess ic vcinccccasconteasecnvedes 118,762,056 4,150,599 


am 


PL ORB cc cevaneacccveccnsetersecaaten 573,533,576 20,449,351 








CONSUMPTION OF WOOL. 
eee 


The estimated value of the wool grown in each colony may 
appear anomalous, when the weight of the clip only is considered ; 
it must be borne in mind, however, in comparing the weight and 
value of this staple, that there is a wide margin of difference in 
the average value of the wool grown in one colony and that grown 
in another. 


The quantity of wool consumed by the manufacturing nations 
of the world amounted in 1889 to 2,040,000,000 tb. weighed in 
the grease. Of this quantity 913,000,000 Ib., or less than half, 
was grown in the various countries engaged in manufacturing, 
and of the balance 605,000,000 ib., or about 53-7 per cent., 
was Australasian. The consumption of wool was thus dis- 
tributed :— 














H Total 
prolactin Imports. connaninticn! 
Tb. Ib. tb. 
United Kingdom ............ 133,000,000 | 337,000,000 470,000,000 
Continental Europe ......... 450,000,000 | 660,000,000 | 1,110,000,000 
North America ......6...00-. 330,000,000 | 130,000,000 | 460,000,000 
BACT Eee ae 913,000,000 | 1,127,000,000 | 2,040,000,000 





During recent years a considerable change has taken place 
in the markets available for the shipment of wool; the United 
Kingdom is no longer the first amongst wool-manufacturing coun- 
tries, though its consumption of imported wool is still equal to 29-8 
per cent. of the total wool imported. The relative positions of the 
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United Kingdom, America, and continental Europe as wool con- 
sumers during several years may be gleaned from the following 
table :— 














Year. United Kingdom. eae North America. | Grand Total. 
| Tb. Tb. Tb. tb. 

1880 370,000,000 882,000,000 | 381,000,000 1,633,000, 000 
1881 | 320,000,000 952,000,000 | 355,000,000 1,627,000,000 
1882 397,000,000 969,000,000 | 385,000,000 1,711,000,000 
1883 340,000, 000 969,000,000 | 418,000,000 1,727,000,000 
1884 | 381,000,000 | 1,017,000,000 | 422,000,000 1,820,000,000 
1885 | 365,000,000 1,021,000,000 | 444,000,000 1,830,000, 000 
1886 418,000,000 | 1,033,000,000 | 460,000,000 1,911,600,000 
1887 | 392,000,000 | 1,030,000,000 | 450,000,000 | 1,872,000,000 
1888 434,000,000 1,056,000,000 | 460,000,000 | 1,950,000,000 
1889 470,000,000 1,110,000,000 | 460,000,000 880 | 470,0m.000 | 1,110,000,00 | 450000000 | ,040,00,00 2,040,000,000 


An exact estimate of the produce of the various countries of the 
world cannot be given, but sufficient information is obtainable 
from which the relative importance of the different producing 


areas may be deter mined for the year 1889-90. 


eee 




















Producing areas, | Sheep. 
1 OTE) 0) og CeO ROOD ICOSCCOCHD OIC AAGU.EIDUA BUSH BO UT OCOSEOO SEE n COCCI CO HE OCC 214,499, 000 
PBIB Racecar ace nec see C RRR CRS Ti eion aatle Sema seule tanSeaiecolecen oe serstenaiae 71,669,000 
ATTICR rec ececeen eons cena eecanes eee siicees occ edooee yecesooasteesie. 60,820,000 
BINGLICR eae e cera care e ra eee oreo es ele coe eltaas Co oienieda cece nels cade\s 143,581,000 
PAMIRGLUMADIE Veo oer oleae co caiee oee cea elnce Cote lec ueecinn vnc oct cre seonteGen 101,268,000 
OUR a aeetess oi cccresecseeeesesceoees 591,837,000 
CATTLE. 


Though still a most important industry, cattle-rearing does not 


now occupy so prominent a place asformerly. In 1861 the value of 


the horned cattle depastured in the Colony was about £7,000,000, 





NUMBER OF CATTLE. 





while that of the sheep was not more than half this sum. In 
1890 the relative positions of the two classes of stock had entirely 
changed ; for, while the cattle were valued at £10,510,000, the 
sheep were worth £19,595,000, notwithstanding that in the 
interval cattle had considerably risen in value, and sheep had 
depreciated. The number of cattle returned during each year since 
1861 is shown in the subjoined table, and it will be noticed how 
great has been the decline in the totals since 1875 :— 





























Year. | Number of cattle. Year, Number of cattle. 
1861 | 2° 211,923 1876 3,131,013 
1862 | 2,620,383 1877 | 2,746,385 
1863 2,032,522 1878 | 2,771,583 
1864 | 1,924,119 1879 | 2,914,210 
1865 1,961,905 1880 2,580,040 
1866 1,771,809 1881 | 2,597,348 
1867 1,728,427 1882 1,859,985 
1868 1,761,411 1883 | 1,640,753 
1869 1,795,904 1884 1,425,130 
1870 2,195,096 1885 1,317,315 
1871 2,014,888 1886 | 1,367,844 
1872 2,287,660 1887 1,575,487 
1873 2,794,327 1888 1,622,907 
1874 2,856,699 1889 | 1,741,592 
1875 3,134,086 1890 | 1,909,009 
| 








If the above figures be compared with the returns of sheep for 
the same period, it will be found that the change which has taken 
place in the class of stock has been most remarkable. It is very 
debatable whether the substitution of sheep for cattle will in the 
end prove advantageous to the State, though there does not appear 
to be any doubt that sheep-breeding is at present more profitable 
to the individual owner. ‘The increase in the number of cattle 
depastured in the Colony during 1890 was 167,417; but since 
1875 there has been a decrease of 1,225,077. It would seem 
from these figures that the lowest point in cattle-raising was 
reached in 1885, the result, no doubt, of continued bad seasons. 
Since then the improvement has been gradual, and even if small 
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pene. . — 


it may be taken as evidence of the disposition of the pastoralists 
in some parts of the Colony to revert to cattle breeding in place 


of sheep. 


An exact statement of the loss of cattle from disease and 
failure of water and grass can only be made for about eight years, 
and of these years three showed an actual decrease on the figures 
of the previous year, the years 1887 and 1889, being the only 
ones of the series which could be considered favourable to stock. 
Estimating at the low figure of £5 a head, the loss in 1883 was 
equal to £1,670,500, and in 1884 to £1,398,500. For the four 
years 1886 to 1889 stockholders enjoyed comparative immunity, 
but in the season of 1890 the losses were again considerable. In 
this instance, however, the deaths were attributable, not to failure 
of grass and water, but to disease possibly induced by the pre- 
valence of the opposite condition of too much rain. The follow- 
ing statement shows the increase in the numbers of cattle which 
would have occurred had the seasons been favourable, and also the 


increase or decrease actually experienced :— 


Loss of Horned Cattle through Disease, Drought, and kindred 
causes. 
Expected Increase, 


Year. allowing for all causes 
of natural decrease. 


Actual Increase 
or Decrease. 


| 
| 
| 


Loss through Seasons. 





— — - pa a 





No. No. No. 
1883 114,900 *219,200 334,100 
1884 64,100 *215,600 279,700 
1885 | 30,600 | *107,80 138,400 
1886 66,800 50,500 16,300 
1887 | 207,600 207,600 + 
1888 82,600 47,400 35,200 
1889 ‘| 118,700 118,700 sate 
1890 299,500 167,400 132,100 





* Decrease during the year. 
+ No loss, or if any, very slight. 








CLASSIFICATION OF CATTLE. 
re eee ee es See 


The principal breeds of cattle now in the Colony are the Durham Principal breeds 


or Shorthorns, Hereford, Devon, Ayrshire, Alderney, 


from these various breeds. 


and crosses 
At the close of the year 1889 the 


numbers of each breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— 


























Shorthorns—Pure and stud............... 55,345 
Ordinary 435. 688,293 
. 743,638 
Hereford—Pure and stud.................. 31,543 
Ordinary tren neece cic: 210,226 
241,769 
Devon—Pure and stud ............... ..... 12,166 
OPdinaryesc ee eee 64,438 
76,604 
Black-polled—Pure and stud .. ......... 1,180 
OYGinary, 2531.25, cess 1,311 
2,491 
Ayrshire—Pure and stud....... ... ..... 3, 935 
OVGINER Ys recess eas see ec 8,024 
11,959 
Others—Pure and stud..................... 1,645 
Ordinary cece. wen ee eee 2,047 
3,692 
Crosses—First ..........cccccccse sscceccesecs 7,635 
Ordinaryerc scarier 821,22] 
§28, 856 
The cross-breeds were estimated as follows :— 
Shorthorn and Hereford .................. 281,819 
Shorthorn and Devon...............ec0c0e05. 105,774 
Hereford and Devon ..............cesecceese 53,430 
Shorthorn and black-polled ............... 9,069 
Ayrshire, &c., and shorthorn ..........., 24,223 
Jersey and Shorthorn..............cccceesees 2,471 
Unrecognizable ...:....000..c0vecesseosstvese 352,070 
828,856 


The number of fat cattle 


which will be available for market 


during the year 1891 is estimated to be about 342,238 head. 
This number is certainly very high, if the produce of the herds of 


the Colony be alone considered. The cattle trade with Queensland 


is, however, very considerable, especially in store cattle sent to 


this Colony for fattening ; these serve to swell the nominal cast of 


the herds of the Colony to the figures given above. 


If the produce 


of the Colony alone be reckoned, the cast for the year 1890 was 


about 217,000 fat cattle, and the cast for 1891 will probably be 


238,000. head. 
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At the census taken on April 5, 1891, the number of cattle in 
New South Wales was returned at 2,055,229, including 333,023 
head of dairy stock. The increase of 46,220 head over the number 
returned in December, 1890, by the Stock Department is evidently 
due to the movements of stock from the breeding runs of Queens- 
land to the New South Wales fattening stations. The number of 
calves branded during the year ended at the date of the census is 
returned at 393,618. 


The breed of cattle throughout the Colony is steadily improving, 
a result due to the introduction of good stud stock, as well as the 
care exercised in selection. Cattle are for the most part kept in 
paddocks, and of the total number in the Colony 1,486,557 are 
paddocked, 252,254 are in open runs, and the remainder, 170,398, 
are depastured both ways. 

During the year 1890, 1,497 pure bred cattle, 503 bulls and 
994 cows, were imported, chiefly from the other colonies of the 
group. Importations from Europe and America were prohibited 
for many years, owing to the natural dread of the stock owners 
lest their herds should contract diseases which have devastated 
the cattle of other countries. The prohibition was removed in 


1888, and cattle are now admitted after strict quarantine. 


Compared with the other countries of the world the importance 
of Australia is not so manifest in the case of cattle as in that of 
sheep. The following are the numbers of cattle estimated from 


the most recent returns available :— 








BOUTOPC! coc cc.cnoccseos seers cetcersescsvacccsecteoseseeses 104,166,000 
TCT Sn Ry Are Oe OCROE COOTER OOLC 70,850,000 
DN A Ter eee OE SERA See RCRR OE OCC OCR CCOOCLC 8,203,000 
IATNOPICA ee noes caonte oan ces ce Reno enectteuee ees 117,249,000 
AMRUTE ARID ce cc cece neces cree case see teteses casuals 10,677,000 

LOCAL cretena ie cee e icc dowec cant necnees ces 311,145,000 


SLAUGHTERING. 
Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the 


purpose, but such establishments are very numerous. In the 


metropolitan district there are 20, and in the country districts 
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1,465 slaughter-yards, employing respectively 298 and 3,344 men, in Slaughtering 


all 1,485 establishments, and 3,642 men. The quantity of meat 
consumed in the metropolitan district during the year is about 
310 Ib. per head, comprising 121 Ib. mutton and 189 tb. beef, 
allowance being made for the output of the Riverstone Meat 
Works, which supply the metropolitan market. In the rest of 
the Colony the demand for beef also greatly predominates, the 
yearly quantity being 67 tb. mutton and 169 tb. beef, making a 
total of 236 Ib. per head. In addition to the stock mentioned 
above, there were slaughtered 108,180 pigs. From the foregoing 
statement it will be seen that the average annual consumption 
of mutton for the whole Colony equals 85 b., of beef 176 ib., 
and of pork 10 Ib., making a total consumption of 271 Ib. of 


meat. ‘The following table shows the quantity of stock of each 
kind killed for food in 1890 :— 


Number slaughtered in 1890. 








Stock. -_—_ rR OO 
Metropolitan. | Country. | Total. 
| 
Sheopie eee 771,693 | 1,242,362 | 2,014,055 
Lambs .......c.ccccescssceeeeees 97,320 44,567 | 71,887 
DUUOURE poreee certo | 56,923 133,776 | 190,699 
Cowndi coe 10,864 | 52,006 62,870 
OBlVORs re ce eee | 13,942 | 8,556 | 22,498 
Pigs te eee | 49,062 «59,118 108,180 


The value of stock slaughtered can be determined with exacts Price of fat 


ness only for the metropolitan market. Taking all stock sent to 

the Homebush saleyards, at Sydney, during 1890, for the purpose 

of slaughter, the price of sheep averaged 9s. 6d. to 10s. for wethers, 

and 7s, to 7s. 6d. for ewes. For bullocks the average price was 
R 


for food, 


stock, 
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£7 5s. per head, and for cows about £2 10s. less. At the Abattoirs 
mutton sold for 13d. to 2d. per lb., the skin being worth 5s. 
Beef ranged from 2d. to 24d. per Ib., the heads and feet being 
worth from 15s. 6d. per set, fat 14d. per lb., and the hide 15s. 


DAIRY FARMING. 


Dairy farming has made very rapid progress of late years, 
especially in the south coast districts, and promises to develop into 
a very important industry. The number of dairy cows during the 
early part of the year 1891 may be estimated as 333,023, thus 
distributed :— 

Number of Dairy Cows. 


Metropolitan District ... 4,319 Macquarie, East ......... 2,562 
PAGE rns eeneesecceseers 947 Macquarie, West ......... 2,822 
TLV IOs eee snatenesee ctor 12,602 Maitland, East ............ 1,396 
PORIVATIRIL Gee cc cee ioe oe 2,303 Maitland, West ......... 178 
ORR ieee nes coe nr nee ie 5,609 1011 Go) Vos eV? Oe saa soaernoo spo 3,381 
MOGTOWO cee ik ccc ces cere senecs 2,046 IM ONATOs cn. eco Sere uoets §,894 
DANGLE Se icc cnceseverssi ties 2,169 WlOmbed tcc: scsccone ete. 2,328 
TG WGOO) “to ccccsesccms sens 5,717 INI ADCS ee iecccecee cen see ss 5,290 
Bil 7 Ree erence ree 26,516 MEurvay <.:..<..-.: Perea 2,500 
OCHROGRR ccc s ec ceco eee css 4,576 Murrumbidgee ............ 7,610 
Clarence .........6. eee 1,572 IN'RINO eo ene et ccetacse feeeies 3,660 
Yentral Cumberland ...... 4,072 ING PGRN eee cai se ee ores 2,309 
UPA ec eo hese eens 4,922 Wien castle... cicccccscs cess: 345 
MUON rere eet eeteeetone 35,293 New England _.......... 7,228 
POrbes acc cer ese eeeces aes 3,341 Northumberland ......... 1,496 
Glenvinnes ect nese 4,411 Orangewencacseonecnse te 2,873 
Gloucesters 225 .o0c..n-cen ese 3,364 Parramatta <2. 5..s..0000.. 95 
Gowlburn nae eet oe 231 Patrick’s Plains ~...:.... 8,165 
Grafton... .......0006 errr 4,812 Queanbeyan ............... 3,871 
Grentell 92.5 cc cecssccsse coves 4,289 RaichmOnd:20.cc2-co ee cae 15,477 
GUmGGRR.... 0.5 ...50cee5 5 es 3,589 Shoalhaven s...c..ccr7.s 6 20,482 
GunnedGh: ....c..cec.,ce000s 3,031 Shur ee ctee eee eerie: 643 
CEWIRI Si coe cece seco ss neg: 4,710 TAMWOYPDED. ....0000n0cc0deese 4,812 
PRONG cocace tne se ccseres 2,574 Menternesa 0: .asvecncnasnn . 3,588 
Hastings and Manning... 5,782 DUT rie tidewsnn  visinsesasaais 4,027 
HawRespaty ..cc.cs.csces «- 2,311 Wellington ........ ‘ate 2,727 
ES: Fb ook eae iacde castes 4,417 Wentworth ..... RA eo 537 
Batiet:) ec conse aea 4,774 WH TG IAIN aie csi: crersicioinsd orecelee 518 
Fiunter, Upper ........00.. 6,543 WV GHOMIDE. “ss dicessconsnrnnscess 2,386 
BU AWITA. ooa.s civccne secceveceise.s 8,931 Ber al ne 4,334 
MICORO MG ein cece we cence eer 2,799 MIQUE sip es cecvisitonwnstaninoadin 3,933 
BIDE 2 ohck acke Cowveanedesetes 14,775 — 





eT ae eeryeren copy reas 5,059 333,023 





BUTTER AND CHEESE. 





Constant attention to the peculiarities of the climate, and the 
wants of the colonists, as well as the judicious crossing of strains, 
have developed a breed of cows peculiar to Australia. This is 
especially the case in the coast districts immediately south of 
Sydney, though all well-known breeds of milkers are found in 
New South Wales. The milk yielded by the dairy cows of the 
Colony amounts to 119,888,000 gallons, of which the quantity con- 
sumed in making butter and cheese during the past year may be 
set down as 60,399,000 gallons, and the weight of the butter 
made 18,534,130 tb., and of cheese, 4,796,567 ib. The yield of 
milk averages for ordinary unselected Ayrshire cows 600 gallons 
annually, while some yield 1,300 gallons per annum ; 360 gallons 
may be taken as a fair average all round. The quantity of milk 
required to make a given weight of butter varies considerably 
according to whether the milk is treated by a separator or in 
the old fashion. A great proportion of the butter now made 
is what is usually termed factory or separator-made, and the 
average quantity of milk used per bb. of butter produced is 2-6 
gallons, or 26 tb. 2 oz. For ordinary hand-made butter the quantity 
required is about 3 gallons, thus showing a saving of about 13 
per cent. by the former method, in addition to the extra value 
of the butter, the price during 1890 being from 2d. to 3d. per bb. 
higher in the Sydney markets for the factory-made than for the 
ordinary kind. No statistics respecting the manufacture of butter 
and cheese were collected prior to 1887, when the quantity made 
was 16,106,000 tb. and 5,780,000 ib. respectively. The number 
of hands employed at dairy farming in 1890 was approximately 
10,000 ; of these 2,169 were employed in the various factories. The 
factories numbered 287, of which 138 employed steam and 149 hand 
or other power. The plant developed about 783 horse-power, and 
was valued at £48,918, and the buildings and land £2,136,658, 
making the total capital invested, exclusive of stock, £2,180,576. 
Notwithstanding the extent of this industry, and the resources of 
the Colony, butter and cheese are still largely imported, the 
quantity imported and exported varying greatly with the seasons. 
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The following table shows 


the past ten years :~— 
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the trade in these commodities during 





Butter. Cheese. 

Year. |—— zs Se | 

Imported. Exported. | Imported. | Exported. 

ee | 
| Tb. Tb. tb. tb. 

1881 | 660,125 762,397 171,544 145,835 
1882 | Paseo 437,856 331,944 163,378 
1883 | 1,818,504 778,635 | 161,753 259,742 
1884 2,791,936 621,264 725,177 247,337 
1885 3,624,992 521,473 769,148 | 123,585 
1886 3.129.392 286,944 1,229,334 | 85,815 
1887 1,034,544 1,041,152 318,099 | 247,826 
1888 2,258, 704 764, 960 691,145 300,375 
1889 1,904,737 662,489 955,494 300, 750 
1890 838,703 1,120,044 212 801 288,902 


A former 


electoral district. 


table shows the 
The following are the districts in which 


number 


of dairy cows im each 


the 


largest quantities of butter, cheese, and bacon are made :— 


District. 





} 
| 


' Butter made. 








Cheese made. 





Bacon and 


| Hams made. 








Tb. Tb. Yb. 
PROWON rarer screamer astedeuee sauces 726,277 | 36,737 132,599 
SOG Cie ee rrr ar rere 1,875,778 | 14,959 275,004 
FIOM. ....ccccccccccssssesscccccceeesssccees 2.513,119 | 3,813,288 583,929 
UME DE oicg oa Cos cis occsoueeeetee duns ue’ BBS, S50) ec cceeocs as ; sed pe 
__ Re i aerncnne 2.398.198 | ...... +. 431,77 
PEABO. (c oosictea ceskce ce sccaees ees caeeeee 191,166 | 222,074 149, 795 
PEMA OTIC] lsc taco ce ccee cen succes sans ] 0 ee 130,962 64,625 
PUOUUMAVONS. ccc cccknseccc secs ciaseteesare 2,720,479 | 37,220 1,249,476 
QSL AWELICTE oo... ce scosccnccseeses 6,749, 400 | 541,327 4,529,123 
18,534, 130, 4,796,567 7,429,971 
HORSES, 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of most descrip- 


tions of horses, and attention has long been directed to this industry. 
At an early period the stock of colonial bred horses was enriched 
by the importation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from 


India; and the high name which was acquired by the horses of 





HORSE-BREEDING. 
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Australia was largely due to this cause. The abundance of good 
pasture everywhere obtainable also contributed to this result. The 
native kangaroo-grass, especially when in seed, is full of saccharine 
matter, and young stock thrive excellently upon it. This abundance 
of natural provender allowed a large increase in the stock of the 
settlers, which would have been a great advantage, had it not been 
that the general cheapness of horses led to a neglect of the canons of 
breeding. In consequence of the discovery of gold, horses became 
very high priced. Under ordinary conditions this circumstance 
would have been favourable to the breed of horses, and such 
was the case in Victoria. In this Colony it was far otherwise. 
The best of the stock of New South Wales, including a large 
proportion of the most valuable breeding mares, was taken by 
Victoria, with the result that for twenty years after the gold rush 
the horses of the Colony greatly deteriorated. One class of stock 
only escaped. The thoroughbred racer was probably improved 
both by the importation of fresh stock from England, and by the 
judicious selection of mares. The period of deterioration ended 
about the year 1870, since which year there has been a percep- 
tible improvement in all classes of horses. The number of horses 
in New South Wales shows little increase for the last sixteen 


years, as may be seen from the table following :— 


Year. | Number of horses. Year. Number of horses. 
1875 357,696 1883 326,964 
1876 366,703 1884 337,172 
1S77 * 328, 150 1885 344,697 
1878 336,468 1886 361,663 
1879 360,038 1887 390,609 
1880 395, 984 1888 411,368 
1881 398, 577 1889 430,777 
1882 | 328,026 1890 444,163 


The annual increase in the number of horses has been not more 
than 1-45 per cent. during the whole period covered by the above 


table, while the increase of population has been at the rate of 


4°13 per cent. 
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For purposes of classification the horses of the Colony have been 
divided into draught, light-harness, and saddle-horses, the numbers 


cf each particular kind being as follows :— 














Class. Thoroughbred. Ordinary. Total. 
ee 
| 
Draught ...........essseesceeers 21,094 123,069 144, 163 
Light-harness ...........0+++++ 15,494 98,443 113,937 
MAHCIO Araceae cee ers 27,100 158,963 186,063 
Total......sccee 63,688 | 380,475 444,163 








_ —— — ~ 





The Colony is specially adapted for the breeding of saddle and 
light-harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular 
breeds of Australasian horses are anywhere surpassed. The bush 
horse is hardy and swift, and capable of making very long and 
rapid journeys, when fed only on the ordinary herbage of the 
country ; and in times of drought, when the grass and water have 
become scanty, these animals often perform astonishing feats of 
endurance. Generally speaking, the breed of horses is improving, 
owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and the breeding 
from good mares. Where there has been a deterioration in the 
stock, this has been due to breeding from weedy mares for racing 


purposes and from the effect of the drought. 


The approximate number of animals fit for market during the 


present year will be :— 





Draught-horses ......s.seeeserererereneers Poe 23,875 
Saddle 5, sweeereseesw soe sscqtamecacwosiees 34,835 
Light-harness horses...... ....ss0+ seseeeseee: 24,262 

DGtalicsciss0.-cstsencencnsy os 82,972 


Of these it is estimated that nearly 21,340 are suitable for 
the Indian and China markets. The total number leaving the 
Colony for markets outside Australia during 1890 was only 1,056. 
Although the demand for horses in India is considerable and 
Australia is a natural market from which supplies may be derived 
there is no one employed by the Indian Government to make 
himself acquainted with the resources of the various colonies, or 
to furnish information to intending shippers. The speculation of 
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sending horses to India is one open to many risks, as, apart from Foreign demand 
the dangers of the voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to the limited. 

stock being accepted. Owing, therefore, to the limited demand, 

it has not been found advantageous to breed horses for any but 

local requirements. 

The number of wild horses in the Colony during the year is wir horses, 
estimated at 4,490, an increase of 260 on the number in the 
previous year. 

SWINE. 

The breeding of swine has also been very much neglected in New gwine-breeding 
South Wales, so that in 1890 the number of stock was 23,752 less eee 
than in1880. Considering the importance which the industry has 
attained in other countries, it is a matter of surprise that more 
attention has not been paid to it in this Colony, where the conditions 
of farming in many parts, more especially in the coast districts, 
offer great facilities for the raising of this class of stock. The 
estimated value of swine in the Colony at the close of 1890 was 
£640,000, and the estimated return therefrom for the year was 
about £332,500. The following table shows the number of pigs value of annual 
in New South Wales for each year since 1862 :— oa 





Year. Number of swine. Year. Number of swine, 
1862 125,541 1877 191,677 
1863 135,899 1878 220,320 
1864 164, 154 1879 256,026 
1865 146,901 1880 308,205 
1866 137,915 1881 213,916 
1867 173,168 1882 154,815 
1868 176,901 1883 189,050 
1869 175,924 1884 211,656 
1870 243,066 1885 208,697 
1871 213,193 1886 209,576 
1872 218,904 1887 264,111 
1873 240,680 1888 248,583 
1874 219,958 1889 238,585 
1875 199,950 1890 284,453 
1876 173,604 





~ 





The number of swine slaughtered during 1890 was 108,180, of 
which 49,062 were killed at the Metropolitan abattoirs. The 
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weight of pork obtained was about 11,000,000 lb., of which 
7,429,971 lb. were made into bacon and ham ; the principal seat: 


of the bacon-curing industry being the South Coast district. 


PASTORAL PROPERTY. 

Value of pastoral Pastoral property and stock form the largest factor in the 
oT wealth, not only of New South Wales, but also of all the other 
principal colonies of Australasia, and the return derived therefrom 
is the largest source of the income of its inhabitants. The total 
capital value of pastoral property in the colony, including land, 
improvements, and plant, as well as stock, was estimated at the 
beginning of 1891, £137,667,000, of which £71,860,000 represent 
the value of land, £30,620,000 of improvements and plant, and 
£35,187,000 of stock. 

Total Live Stock The number of stock of all kinds in each colony at the close 


in Australasia. ? 
of the year 1890 was as follows :— 











Colony. Sheep. | Cattle. Horses. Swine. 
j 
No. | No. No. No. 
New South Wales......... 55,986,431 1,909,009 444,163 283,061 
VAOTONIOL 2 ivccysiccecosossscee 12,736,148 | 1,782,978 | 436,459 282,457 
CURGONEIMNG 2c. ow .crsccevcsess 18,007,234 5,558,264 365,812 96,836 
South Australia............ 7,004,642 | 359,938 187,686 116,277 
Western Australia......... 2,524,913 130,970 44,384 28, 985 
MITATAIOL 5 wc ncyceososccestess 1,619,256 162,440 31,165 81,716 
New Zealand ............... 16,200,358 773,028 187,382 369,992 























Total.........s0000r00- 114,078,977 | 10,679,627 | 1,697,051 | 1,259,324 





New South Wales, therefore, ranked first as regards the number 
55,986,431 out of a total of 114,078,977, or 49:1 per 


cent. being depastured within its limits. In regard to cattle, this 


Relative import- 
ance of each 
colony. 





of sheep 


Colony stood next to Queensland, having 1,909,009 head of cattle 
out of a total of 10,676,627, or 17:4 per cent. of the whole of the 
cattle of Australasia. As a horse-breeding country New South 
Wales came first, with 444,163, or 26:2 per cent. of the total horses 
of the colonies, Victoria coming second with 436,459 head. New 


Zealand has a larger number of swine than any other colony—its 
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total being 369,992, or 29°4 per cent. New South Wales ranked 
second with 284,453, or 22:5 per cent. 

The number of sheep and cattle runs in the Colony during the 
year 1890 was 40,802, of which 33,605 were enclosed, and 7,197 
were open or unenclosed; 21,775 of the enclosed runs were 
properly subdivided into paddocks, and 11,830 were only partially 
subdivided. The area comprised in these holdings was 
185,000,000 acres, about 35,000,000 acres being freehold, and 
150,000,000 acres leased from the State. The improvements 
effected on pastoral estates for fencing and for watering stock have 
been valued by the Chief Inspector of Stock at £72,982,086. Of 
this sum fencing absorbs £63,173,784, representing 1,478,818 
miles at an average rate of £42 14s. per mile. The dams for 
watering stock number 30,580, which, at an average value of 
£99 7s., give a total value of £3,038,664. There were 30,953 
excavated tanks, worth on an average £195 I1ls., or, in all, 
£6,053,034, while the number of wells sunk or bored number 3,599, 
the average value of each well being £199 2s., and the total 
of all wells being £716,604. These figures represent the first 
cost, the present value of all improvements being £30,400,000. 


Public watering places are established on all the main stock 
routes of the Colony, the construction and maintenance of which 
are vested in the Department of Mines and Agriculture. These 
works consist of dams, wells, and artesian bores. At the present 
time 117 tanks, 21 dams and reservoirs, 35 wells, and 6 artesian 
bores are either in course of construction or have been contracted 
for. The tanks vary in size up to 5,000,000 gallons, and in depth 
from 15 to 20 feet. They are so constructed as to be fed during 
rainy weather by surface drains. The soil from the excavations 
is embanked around, to shelter the tanks from the wind, and so 
lessen the evaporation, and also, where the contour is favourable, 
to conserve water above the ground surface. The total storage 
capacity of the tanks and wells abovementioned may be set down 


at 700,000,000, and the wells, if regularly worked, will yield a 
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total of 400,000 gallons per day. Stock are not allowed direct 
access to the tanks, but are admitted to troughs which are filled 
by means of service reservoirs, into which the water is raised by 
various methods—steam, horse, or wind-power, as the case may be. 
There have been erected 54 steam pumps, 73 pumps worked by 
horse-power, and one windmill, the remainder being open watering 
places, supplied by hand-power. From the wells the water is 


mostly drawn by whims and self-acting buckets. 


The latest figures which have come to hand respecting the flocks 
and herds of the principal countries, refer to various years from 
1882 to 1890, and are given herewith. The important part which 
these colonies are destined to play in the wool markets of the 
world will be better understood when the character of the wool 
produced in Australia is made an item of comparison, as well as 
the actual number of sheep depastured :— 




















Cattle. | Horses. Sheep. | Swine. 
UPODG cs icaa werent 104,166,000 | 34,865,000 | 214,499,000 | 46,152,000 
PABIN Sie eens eee 70,850,000 4,443,000 | 71,669,000 417,000 
(ATVWIOR, 5 jnesewoesse ss §, 203,000 721,000 | 60,820,000 840,000 
AMOTICR wissen cose cccse: 117,249,000 21,920,000 | 143,581,000 53,974,000 
Australasia .....,..... 10,677,000 1,697,000 | 114,079,000 1,259,000 
Total: ........... 311,145,000 | 63,646,000 | 604,648,000 | 102,642,000 





In order to give a more definite idea of the extent of the 
pastoral resources of New South Wales, the following table has 
been compiled, showing in five-year periods, from 1860, the 
amount of stock that has been actually depastured in the Colony. 
For the sake of convenience the numbers of cattle and horses are — 
expressed in terms of sheep ; that is, allowance has been made at 
the rate of ten sheep for each head of large stock, so that the 
total shows what would have been the result had the cattle and 
horses been replaced by their equivalent of sheep. There is also 
shown the number of acres of land in the Colony to each sheep of 
the totals thus found, at the end of every five-year period, as well 
as the number of such sheep per head of the population at the 
same periods :— 


Live Stock of the Colony expressed in terms of Sheep. 


sen eh sn as 





| | | Sheep per Head 
of 



































Year. Sheep. Cattle. Horses. Total. | Acres per Sheep. 

| | | Population. 
= = : peas ? = 

| | | 
REGU he wens sees asec es | 6,119,163 24,085,860 2,514,970 | 32,719,993 | 5°99 93°87 
BSGOT cence oi ieseceviees | 8,132,511 19,619,050 2,825,870 | 30,577,431 | 6°40 74°73 
US Use sccct essere | 16,308,585 21,950,960 3,375,970 | 41,635,515 | 4°70 83°49 

| | 
Ey fs Preece r Ce | 25,353,924 31,340,860 3,576,960 60,271,744 3°35 101°42 

| | | 
BOO er ciccescsecerese 35, 398, 121 25,800,400 | 3,959,840 | 65, 158,361 3°00 87°83 
Lt ey eer ore 37,820,906 13,173, 150 3,446,970 54,441,026 3°60 57°44 
160000 eee ae 55,986,431 19,090,090 4,441,630 79,518,151 2°46 78°72 

| 
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DISEASES IN STOCK. 

On the whoie the stock of the Colony was tclerably free from 
disease during 1890, especially as regards sheep and _ horses. 
Scab in sheep has been unknown in this Colony for some con- 
siderable time, and indeed the whole of Australasia is at present 
exempt from this malady, with the exception of New Zealand 
and Western Australia, where it exists to a very slight extent. 
Foot-rot has been noticed in thirty-six districts of New South 
Wales, attributed to wet seasons, running on low rich pasture, 
and contagion. In nine districts the sheep were affected with 
fluke, through depasturing on low swampy ground, unsound 
country, and rank pasture. The sheep in thirty-seven districts, 
to the extent of about 18 per cent., were reported to have been 
infested with worms. The year was unusually free from epizootic 
diseases in horses. Anthrax was reported in two districts, 
and Australian stringhalt had appeared in two districts in the 
early part of the year, a disease considered by the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon to be due to the presence of intestinal 
parasites. Prurigo continued to give trouble in seventeen 
districts. At the end of the year a rather severe outbreak of 
influenza, vulgarily known as “ pink-eye,” took place, causing a 
good many losses. 1,734 horses are said to have died during the 


year from wire in chaff, and other accidents. 


With regard to cattle, pleuro-pneumonia was reported from 
thirty-five districts, or 219 runs, while in twenty-eight districts the 
cattle were reported as free from that disease. In most of the 
infected districts the presence of the disease was attributed to 
the introduction of cattle from Queensland, and contact with 
travelling stock from that colony. Inoculation had proved suc- 
cessful in twenty-nine districts. Stock-owners generally were largely 
in favor of compulsoryinoculation. Forty-seven casesof tuberculosis 
had been detected at the Homebush and Maitland cattle saleyards 
during 1889. Cumberland disease was reported to have killed 





NOXIOUS ANIMALS. 


593 head, in six districts, during the year, being 89 less than 
in 1889. Symptomatic Anthrax, or ‘‘ Blackleg,” had carried off 
430 head, in one district, being a decrease of 352. Cattle to 
the number of 1,291 are reported to have died of tubercular 
swellings in the throat, and 490 deaths are reported from 
ophthalmia, No disease whatever was reported amongst pigs. 


NOXIOUS ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animal in Australia at all dangerous 
to stock is the dingo, or native dog ; but animals which consume 
the pasturage, such as kangaroos, waliabies, and rabbits, are 
equally deemed noxious by the settlers. The rabbits are the 
greatest pest. At one period over 100 million acres were infested 
with them, and 25,280,000 were destroyed in one year, and their 
skins paid for by the Government. So serious had the evil 
become in 1883 that a special Act was passed to deal with the 
trouble, and raise funds for the purpose by assessment on the 
stock in the infested country. The compulsory clauses of this 
Act were, however, suspended in 1890, and the payment of 
subsidies has been discontinued. It is estimated that over a 
million has been spent in the destruction of rabbits, a portion 
of which was expended on wire fencing, which is considered 
the only effective method of dealing with the plague. One 
line of fencing extends from Narramine, on the Macquarie 
River, to Bourke, on the Darling River, a distance of 207 miles; 
thence to Barringun, a further length of 84 miles, at an average 
cost of £82 per mile. Another fence has been constructed from 
the Murray northward, along the western boundary of the Colony, 
a distance of nearly 346 miles. The cost of this line was £26,135, 
or an average of £75 12s. 9d. per mile. The wire-netting used 
was 17 gauge, 1} inch mesh, and 42 inches in width. Besides 
these 633 miles of fencing erected by the Government, there 


has been a large amount of rabbit-proof fencing put up by 
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individual pastoralists to protect their runs. The following table 
shows the yearly expenditure on account of rabbit destruction, 
with the amount derived from assessment and that paid out of 


general revenue :— 














Year. Assessment. General Revenue. Total. 

£ L£ £ 
| 25 Teen Re 490 = ———aaevee 490 
i Roto 7 Deere eee 693406 eee 69,406 
PSS5 eee ee cee 46.9246 88,128 135,054 
VSSOr eres ince cee: 40,200 127,434 167,634 
LSS 7e2. ecco toe cess 47,518 161,916 209,434 
1888... ...ccecceee ce aes 41,308 90,897 132,205 
| Eo 3! ae 47,726 36,359 84,085 
1890.....c.eceseceeeeeee 49,764 8,381 58,145 
AE OGRL iaaes cnet £343, 338 £513,115 £856,453 


For the destruction of noxious animals other than rabbits the 
amount of assessment paid by stock-owners was £33,649, and the 
Government subsidy was £7,885 ; the amount actually expended 
was £39,664. The number of kangaroos destroyed during the 
year was 175,755 ; of wallabies, 506,137; kangaroo rats, 92,014; 
bandicoots, 997; paddamellons, 2,844; wild pigs, 5,292; hares, 
397,439 ; native dogs, 9,955; opossums, 11,169; bilbees, 82 ; 
eagle-hawks, 2,429; crows, 9,149; emus, 383. The loss of stock 
from native dogs is reported to have been 79,898 sheep, valued 
at £29,098 ; while the loss from tame dogs is returned at 57,653 
sheep, valued at £24,606. 


The reward paid for scalps of noxious animals differs greatly, 
according to the locality, and is determined by the various Boards. 
The prices paid were as follows :—For kangaroos, from ld. to 
ls. ; wallaroo, Id. to 1ls.; wallaby, from 1d. to 1s. ; paddamellon, 
from ld. to 3d. ; hares, from 2d. to ls. ; kangaroo rats, 2d. to 6d. ; 


native dogs, from 10s. to 60s. ; pups, 5s. to 10s.; opossum, ld. ; 


wild pigs, 1s. ; bilbees, 2s. 6d. ; eagle-hawks, 2s. to 7s. 6d. ; emus, 
ld. to ls. ; crows, 2d. to 6d. 
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PART XI. 


Law and Crime. 


HE law of New South Wales permits proceedings against any 
person charged with crime to be initiated either by arrest 
During 1890 there were 66,087 cases dealt with 


by the magistrates ; in 38,568 of these the persons charged with 


or by summons. 


offences were arrested, and in 22,795 cases they were summoned 
by the police; while in the remaining 4,724 cases proceedings 


were taken by private persons. 


ARRESTS. 

Out of 66,087 persons brought before the magistrates of the 
Colony 64,611 were dealt with summarily, and convictions recorded 
in 48,102 cases ; while 16,509 cases were dismissed either on their 
merits, or for want of prosecution ; in the remaining cases, 1,476 
in number, the persons concerned were committed for trial in the 
higher Courts of the Colony. Dividing the offences into three sub- 
divisions—those committed against the person, those against pro- 
perty, and offences against good order or government—the numbers 
of persons brought before the Magistrates’ Courts, and the manner 


in which they were dealt with during 1890, were as follows :— 


Number of Persons dealt with by Magistrates. 








Total Number of persons. 
number of _ An 7 = 
Offences heraone ieee Whose cases 
er before the | for want of were Sum- Com- 
Magistrates’ Prosecution | dismissed | marily | mitted for 
Gouse g | or want on the convicted. trial. 
* ‘of evidence.| merits. 

Against the person........ 8,729 | 2, 55! 1,281 4,473 416 
Against property . ...... 7,616 1,913 1,135 3,666 902 
Other cases”  ......ce.s00s5 49,742 | 6,597 3,024 39,963 158 
Total number of persons sum- p = af ; ey 
moned or apprehended...... 66,087 11,069 5,440 48,102 | 1,476 





— ——— a 





* Not including cases brought up for lunacy. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Civil actions are not included in this table, but it includes 
arrest or summonses for breaches of various Acts, and for other 
offences, which, from a moral point of view, are not to be reckoned 
as crimes, although they are such in the eyes of the law. The total 
number of summary convictions for all offences still shows a 
decrease, the number during 1890, being 48,102 as compared with 
48,703 in the previous year, and 50,876 in 1888. These figures 
disclose the gratifying fact, that while the population has increased 
the number of offenders against the law continues to decrease. 
The following table gives the number of summary convictions 


before magistrates during the past twelve years :. 


Summary Convictions before Magistrates. 


| { | 
| Offences | Offences 


Offences | Offences | Other | Opler 
Year. jagainstthe| against | Onenase Year. jagainstthe| against | Oeneed 
person. | property. | aa person. | property. | oR) 
| | 











1879 | 4,885 | 3,217] 30,726] 1885 5,159 | 3,649 | 50,537 
1880 | 5,151 | 3,286 | 33,768] 1886 5,187 | 3,676 | 53,405 
1881 | 5,239 | 3,453 | 42,438] 1887 4,667 | 3,876 | 45,071 
1882 | 5,350 | 4,014 | 40,762} 1888 4,779 | 4,669 | 41,428 
1883 | 6,257 | 3,395 | 45,811] 1889 4,658 | 3,931 | 40,114 
1884 | 5,810 | 3,594 | 48,502} 1890 4,473 | 3,666 | 39,963 


SS ee 





Fewer arrests were made by the police in 1890 than in any 
year, except 1889, since 1880; and the percentage of arrests to 
the whole population, which was 5:25 in 1884, had dropped to 
3°50 :— 


Arrests by Police. 








| 
Year. | Arrests, | "Doetstion, | Year. | Arrests. POO 
annessuslian Se —— = a ARIES RREES sesmneumneses — = | : hh Se Me She ———EE 
1880 35,774 | 4°91 1886 48,854 504. 
1881 41,402 | 5°41 1887 44,094 4°39 
1882 39,758 | 4°98 1888 42,579 4°1] 
1883 43,177 | 515 1889 38,345 3°56 
1884 46,199 523 1890 38,568 3°50 


1885 48,261 | 5:20 


PROPORTION OF POLICE. 


The number of police in the Colony during the years 1884-90 was 








Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
| | 
1884 423 | 947 
1885 466 | 977 
1886 476 986 
1887 502 989 
1888 518 995 
1889 543 1,024 
1890 594 1,057 





{ 


| 
j 


Total. 


1,370 
1,443 
1,462 
1,491 
1,513 
1,567 
1,651 


Number 
of Police. 


Ue 


The protection of life and property does not form the whole of Duties of Police. 


the duty performed by the police in this Colony ; on the contrary, 
a very large portion of their time is taken up with administrative 
duties, such as the collection of the electoral rolls, the agricultural 
and stock schedules, and returns of works and manutactories ; in 
many instances, too, the police act as Clerks of Petty Sessions and 
Mining Wardens, and fill other offices having no direct connection 


with police duties. 


abiding character of the population of the different colonies, as 
deduced from the apparent number of persons protected by one 
police officer, is entirely worthless unless the circumstances of the 
duties performed and the diverse areas of the colonies are made 


elements of such comparison. 


The test sometimes applied .as to the law- 


The numbers of police in the Police in differ. 
] 


ones ° ° o) jews - ent Colonies, 
principal colonies, and the proportion to the civilian population, 


are however given in the following table for what they may be 





worth :— 
Colony. Number of Police. 

New South Wales ....................006. 5. | 1,651 
WICUOVIR Gres setae ere | 1,505 
wneensland nc ee ee ee 898 
MOULD AUBUTALIO: 656.50 eter | 426 
Western Australia ........................... 173 
‘Tasmania Web trclbecwescsecs mncic scere eee 306 
New Zealand 2... .......cececcccccceceec cece, | 506 





A. comparison of cities is given on 
appear that the Colonial capitals have proportionately less police 
supervision than many of the places enumerated in the list. 


8 


| 


Proportion 
of Inhabitants to 
one Police Officer. 


| 
| ae 


667 
756 
47] 
762 
281 
475 
1,236 
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Number of 
arrests. 


Chargés often of 
a trivial nature. 


LAW AND CRIME. 
en Cn Scr 
This however, of itself, argues nothing in favour of the law-abiding 
character of the population of the two cities named, but rather that 


a large number of police could with advantage be added to 


the force now employed for their protection :— 








—_——$—$$ —— 














Population | wisps 
ci, | Stroth | teach” | hues, | Stent | Be 
Constable. Constable. 
SYONCY) se rccses eres | 594 651 Belfastss:s.c<.-0-c- 800 287 
Melbourne ........- 742 659 New York ....... 3, 174 472 
Brisbane ......-..... | 177 519 Philadelphia..... 1,624 643 
Adelaide..,,..2..... | 167 795 Ghiteg0....c.-e--- 1,050 810 
Hobart © ............ 50 663 Brooklyn ......... 777 975 
Auckland ......... 48 | 1,068 St. Louis ..... me 502 | . 900 
Wellington ...... 44 7595 Baltimore......... 575 765 
LOUGON 25560005560. 14,081 389 ‘Boater .......-:.< 780 540 
Giese gow :....:+...0 1,093 503 San Francisco ... 404 790 
Edinburgh ......... 500 500 Cincinnati........ 388 909 
Manchester ....... 940 401 





The following table shows the number of arrests made by the 
police in the Metropolitan and Extra-Metropolitan police districts, 
and distinguishes at the same time the various classes of 
offences :— 


























Arrests for set M semanas: Total. 

Seen a ee eee Soca tae 
Offences against the person ...... ....ssseeeeee. 1,711 1,275 | 2,986 
Offences against property, with violence... 529 419 | 948 
Offences against property, without violence 2,163 1,996 | 4,159 
Forgery, and offences against the Currency 65 75 140 
Offences against good order............:.sse000 14,381 13,855 | 28,236 
Offences not included in the foregoing ...... 883 1,216 2,099 
Total <.-<c- ena: 19,732 | 18,836 | 38,568 








Although the total number of arrests may appear large, it must 
be remembered that many of the offences charged are of a very 
trivial character. For instance, during 1890 there were 2,358 
arrests for lunacy and vagrancy, and 3,136 for breaches of various 
Acts. Under the heading of offences against good order, such 


as drunkenness, riotous and indecent behaviour, and obscene 


ARRESTS AT DIFFERENT AGES. 275 
ee a ee ee ee 
language there were 24,861 arrests, making a total of 30,335, or 
nearly 79 per cent. of the whole number of arrests for the year. 


No less than 48 per cont. of the arrests were for drunkenness, y Arreste for 
either with or without disorderly conduct, and in the Metropolitan 
Police District, where the population is concentrated, and police 
supervision, therefore, more complete, quite one-half of the arrests 


made were for offences of this nature. 


The following table shows the number of arrests for this offence 


in the Metropolitan and Extra Metropolitan Police Districts :— 




















Arrests for Metropolitan. Mcteoneltin: Total. 
Drunkenness only .............. 7,304 6,461 13,765 
Drunk and disorderly ....... 2,547 2,249 4,796 
Habitual drunkenness ......... 43 50 93 





The ages of persons arrested for various classes of offences Ages and 

7 . 5 offences of 
during the year 1890 are given below. It will be seen that the persons arrested, 
most serious offences were charged against persons between the ages 

of 20 and 30, while those against good order, consisting chiefly of 


drunkenness, were committed by persons from 20 to 50 years :— 


Ages of Persons Arrested. 


| 
t 




















db. 
Ages. 58 
Offences. (15 and| 20 and | 80 and |40 and|50 and _3 
is. | under under nate under under kad £8 
5. | 99 30. } 40. 50. | 60. lnc 
Against the person ......... 15} 246 eae 805) 412) 187} 57! 2,986 
Against property, with 
VIOUOMOG .. ortececccscocsiceses 26; 130) 423) 194! 104 37) 34) 948 
Against property, without 
‘violence Reins eevee scour 349; 511) 1,658} 919] 432) 187] 103 4,159 
Forgery and _ offences 
against the currency . = 20 58 35) 16 8 3} 140 


Against good order, in- 

cluding drunkenness --.| 393)1,514) 7,639) 7,901/5,600/3,389 1,800) 28,236 
Not included in the pre- 

COMBI | a.sic satis cemdseserees 35] 133) 659; 619) 871) 195) 87] 2,099 











DOOMEE fice ccs sacks 818)2, 554 11,701) 10,473)6,935)4, ae 084 38,568 


Se — Oe 














Ages of 
offenders. 


Absence of 
serious crime 
amongst native- 
born population. 


LAW AND CRIME. 


The number of arrests of persons at each period of life was 
much the same as in 1889, with the exception of under 15 years, 
which showed a satisfactory diminution. The proportion of 
offences committed at the respective ages is given herewith. It. 
will be seen that the percentage of offenders under 15 years 
though higher than in 1887 was lower than the rate for either 
1888 or 1889 :— 

Percentage of Arrests at various Ages to Total Arrests. 

















| | See | 
yore 10 and 15 and 20 and 30 and 40and | 50and oe 
Year. under 15. | under 20. | under 30. | under 40. | under 50. | under 60. over 60 
| 
1879 | 219 | 
{ | | 
| | | 
1880 2-12 | 694 | 29-24 | 26-90 | 1869 | 9°77 | 6:34 


issl_ | 211 | 5-43 | 28°98 | 27-22 | 20°31 | 9-74 | 6-21 


1882 1:93 | 4:83 | 27°82 





6°76 | 28°22 27:93 | 19:17 | 9°33 | 6:40 
| 








26:58 | 20°79 | 10°69 | 7°36 
1883 | 1:94 | 5:80 | 28:98 26-08 | 20°45 | 10 40 | 6°35 
18s4 | 168 | 5:81 | 29°51 | 26-02 | 20:35 | 10°61 | 6-01 
1885 | 173 | 5:38 30-25 | 26°47 | 20:42 | 977 | 5:98 
1886 | 164 | 5:90 | 29:98 | 26:13 | 2054 | 10-28 | 553 
1887 iss | 6-29 | 29:82 | 26-86 | 19:50 | 10°17 | 5°48 
isss_ | 2-40 | 651 | 29°70 | 26°07 | 19°39 | 10°55 | 5:48 

| 5°32 


1889 2°88 6°59 29°80 | 26°74 | 18°71 9°96 
1890 AS be 6°62 30°34 27°16 | 17°98 10°38 5°4 
| 





Oo 


The native-born population of New South Wales probably num- 
bers not less than 64 per cent. of the whole, while the persons 
arrested during 1890 who were born in the Colony numbered 
12,885 out of a total of 38,568 arrests, or 33°4 per cent. In 
connection with this matter, however, it should be borne in mind 
that the great bulk of the population under 15 years are also 
native born. The native countries of all persons apprehended 
during 1890 will be found in the following table, as well as the 


offences for which the arrests were made :— 





Birthplaces of Persons Apprehended, 1890. 


























Country. Against the Peace eat ST eiak Poste et anton eaeruiecenine Not included | 
eee violence. out violence. | the currency. | drunkenness, above. 
| 
VEL - : ic | ) _ ae 3 -_ 
New South Wales .....ccc00. 1,248 | 436 1,905 | 59 | (8,669 568 
Other Australian Colonies...... | 264 94 424 | 14 | 1,893 | 137 
| | 
EON Glande eens weeewices eset ees | 537 169 727 | 38 6,139 525 
Irelandisece cccccoccecns eae | 454 128 516 | 15 6.935 | 398 | 
Scotland .........c00 ieee | 174 59 190 | 5 | 2,378 | 158 
Other British possessions ...... | 48 | 11 73 | 2 379 | 50 | 
Rrance: ay eae ees | 16 7 27 | 2 167 12 
Germany ise-ec ee eee 44 | 9 56 | ] 352 | 48 
Chinayerssc ieee Pear eeeee | 57 5 97 | ] 142 63 
Other Foreign Countries........ | 144 | 30 184 | 3 | 1,182 | 140 | 
eae UNDE TCT oe ESN PE CN CS |e 
Totalicesesccce nce | 2,986 948 4,159 140 28,236 2.099 | 
| 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
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The nominal reli 


Nominal 


s profession of each person arrested 


religious 
professions of 


prisoners, 


During 1890 the 


arrests of persons belonging to each of the various denominations 


ascertained and entered in the charge-sheet. 


were 
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The degree of education of those who were arrested has also Education 
been obtained as far as possible. Four grades of education were arrested. 
formerly adopted for classification purposes, but in consequence of 
the difficulty of defining the term ‘Superior Education,” that 
classification has been abandoned. The number comprised in each 


class from 1877 to 1890 was :— 


Degrees of Education of Persons Arrested. 


























Year, | Neither read | Read only. | Read and write. Superior | Total arrests. 
| 
1877 | 3,842 1,269 23,238 * 28,349 
1878 4,017 1,529 | 25,172 * 30,718 
1879 3,493 1,230 | 27,984 153 32,860 
1880 4,065 1,197 30,350 162 35,774 
1881 4,034 1,123 36,083 162 41,402 
1882 4,059 964 34,553 182 39,758 
1883 3,859 1,058 38,071 189 43,177 
1884 3,871 1,096 | 41,080 | 202 46,199 
1885 3,925 937 | 43,185 | 214 48,261 
1886 4,142 916 | 43,588 208 48,854 
1887 3,873 709 39,295 217 44,094 
1888 3,730 848 37,734 267 42,579 
1889 3,256 642 34,239 208 38,345 
1890 3,014 591 34,963 * 38,568 





* Included in previous column. 








——— _—_——__— 


A superficial glance at the figures would seem to show that the Effect of eduoa- 
; i _ tion on crime, 
progress of education has not been attended with that decrease in 
crime, which the friends of education confidently expect to follow 


in its train. But it must always be remembered that although 


Education of 
Offenders; 


Effect of educa- 
tion on crime. 


Drunkenness. 


LAW AND CRIME. 








the proportion of persons arrested who can read and write has 
much increased of late years, such increase is merely a proof of the 
spread of education, even amongst those whose environment offers 


inducement to the commission of crime. 


The following table gives the percentage of persons arrested of 


each degree of education from 1877 to 1890 :— 


| 
| Read and 














Neither Neither 
ee Ay Fe? ; pean i aA ee _| Read and 
Year. zhcar ig Read only. crite Year. eats Read only. rite ¢ 
1877 13°55 4:47 81°98 1884. 8°37 | 2°37 $9°26 
1878 | 13:07 | 4:97 | si-96 | 1885 | 813 | 1°94 | 89-93 
1879 | 10°62 | 3°74 | 85°64 1886 8°49 | 1°87 | 89°64 





1880 | 11:36 | 3°34 | 85-30 1887 $78 | 16L | 8961 
1881 9°74 | 2-71 | 87°55 1888 8-76 | 1:99 | 89-25 





1§82 10°20 | 2°42 87°38 1889 8°49 1°67 89°84 
1883 8°93 2°4 


Cr 
(e) 
(o'2) 
op) 

~) 


1890 7°81 1°53 90°66 








The best proof of the effect of the spread of education on crime 
is the notable decrease, which has for many years been observable, 
in the number of committals and convictions for serious offences. 
Although the direct effect of the spread of enlightenment cannot be 
otherwise gauged, there is ample evidence to warrant the assumption 
that education is doing its work as an active leaven for good 
throughout the community. 


The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as 
tested by the number of persons arrested for that offence in the 
different colonies, has received of late no little attention, and it 
has been made to appear that New South Wales in this regard 
holds a bad pre-eminence. The total arrests for drunkenness and 
the number per 1,000 of population in the different colonies, for 
the latest available years, were :— | 


CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


Arrests for Drunkenness in Australian Colonies. 


Total Arrests, per*1,600 
Arrests. of populat on. 
= New south Wales ccc. cee ee eens 18,654 16°9 
WViCtOTi@sresciecs tae eeeeens 18,068 16°5 
Oneensland s.s3:.56-0 veces esteiees cence 6,160 16°3 
TP SOUUMVAUSULAIIAN << coscser ecru n ssc aeses 2,382 7°4 
LBSMATIA cee occer oncureere ioe ee eet ns 1,107 79 
ING WHPOGlAN Go oocc. secs cereesssecscoss 5,219 8°5 


* 1890. Other Colonies, 1889. 


These figures show a somewhat unexpected result. During Deduction from 


1889 the arrests for drunkenness in New South Wales exhibited arrests mis- 


avery gratifying decrease as compared with those of the previous 
year, which reached a total of 21,129; and the figures for 1890 
show only a very small increase upon those for 1889. The figures 
for all the other Colonies show a slight decline, compared with 
those of the previous year. But ‘an argument founded solely on 
the number of arrests for drunkenness is misleading, for a great 
deal depends upon the state of the law and the manner in which 
it is administered. The extent of the area supervised must also 
be taken into consideration, for it is evident that the law will be 
less strictly enforced in the sparsely settled districts of Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, than in the more thickly 
populated parts of Australia. The quantity of intoxicants con- 
sumed per head of the community is, perhaps, a better guide, 
though not always a safe indication, unless the manners and 
customs of the people are also taken into consideration. But 
where the habits of communities are so similar as is the case in 
regard to the Australasian Colonies, the consumption per head is 
a tolerably fair test. The figures given in the accompanying table 
may be taken as correct, with some slight hesitation as regards 
those relating to the consumption of beer in those Colonies where 
no excise duty is enforced, as Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
and Western Australia. In Victoria, where the returns are fur- 
nished by the brewers, the figures.are probably over stated, causing 
the consumption of beer per head to appear largely in excess of that 
of New South Wales and other Colonies, although the habits of the 
community are very similar. As the table stands the amount of 


number of 


leading. 
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any, 


Consumption of alcohol consumed is greatest in Western Australia and Victoria, 


intoxicants, 


Arrests for 
drunkenness 
in towns, 


Female drunk- 
ards decreasing. 


while in New South Wales it is about the same as the average for 


Australasia :— 


Consumption of Intoxicants in the Australasian Colonies, 1889. 





























Spirits. Wine. Beer, &c. Equivalent 
Se Hed, in 
Colony. = ; 2 = Alcohol 
as as as (proof) 
Total. | €&§& Total. | § 3 Total. | & 8 per 
toe oo fora c= | inhabitant. 
o o o 
| Ay Ay = 
galls. | galls galls. j|galls.| galls. | galls, galls. 
New South Wales ...... 1,159,880 | 1°07| 916,630] 0°82 /12,029,000 | 10°89 2°73 
MROUOTIR foc arc cee ceieme nels 1,104,074 | 1°00} 1,216,024] 1°11 |21,585,531 | 19°40 3°82 
Queensland ............ 462,944 | 1°16 225,807 |. 0°57 | 3,911,531 | 9°85 2°60 
South Australia ........ 185,172 | 0°57 | 307,600) 0°96) 4,261,711 | 13°26 2°58 
Western Australia ...... 53,059} 1°23; 146,335| 3°41), 562,226 | 13°10 3°95 
BORONAG 0.8. ccc ccaee 81,609 | 0°55 39,607 | 0°27 | 1,449,234 | 9°74 1°88 
New Zealand............ 370,383 | 0°60} 107,818} 0°17 | 4,676,553 | 7°62 1°64 
Total and Means ....| 3,416,621 | 0°91 | 2,959,821] 0°79 148,475,786 12°94 2°82 


These figures at once dispose of the theory so persistently put 
forward as to the excessive prevalence of drunkenness in New 
South Wales, and the more effectually when it is borne in mind 
that the number of males engaged in laborious work is far larger 
here than in any other colony. 


The persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents in or 
near large towns, and it is only natural to expect that, with an 
increase in the number and population of the towns, there will be 
an increase in the arrests for drunkenness. The number of arrests 
during each year since 1880 is shown in the following table, and 
it will be satisfactory to note the great decrease in the percentage 
of females arrested. And as the proportion of males arrested has 
maintained a high percentage for many years, due possibly to the 
greater increase in the urban than in the rural population, and 
consequently the larger number of persons whose inebriety has 
come under the attention of the local police, it is very gratifying 
to find a considerable decrease in 1890, both of the total number 
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and the percentage to the population. Much stress cannot, how- Decrease in 
ever, be laid on the falling off in the arrests, if there were not anaes 
other evidence of the decrease of drunkenness; as a word of 
instruction from the Inspector-General of Police could, according 
to its tenor, increase or decrease the number of those appre- 
hended on this charge. The decline in arrests apparently follows 
a marked decrease in the consumption of intoxicants, so that it 


may be fairly assumed that drunkenness is on the wane:— 


Persons Arrested for Drunkenness, with percentage of Total 





Population. 
| | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
Total of of males of females 
Year. Pai satis Males. | Females. | total arrests arrested arrested to 
CSU, | | to whole _ j|to total male} total female 





population. | population. | population. 




















1880 18,777 | 14,801 | 3,976 2°58 3°72 1-20 
1881 22,560 | 15,200 | 4,360 2°95 4°34 1°26 
1882 21,393 | 17,574 | 3,819 2°68 4°01 1°06 
1883 23,178 | 19,244 | 3,934 2°77 4°18 1°04 
1884 24,438 | 20,261 ) 4,177 2°77 4°17 1°05 
1885 | 26,291 | 21,944 | 4,347 2°84 4°29 1°04 
1886 26,310 } 21,879 | 4,431 2°71 4°10 1°01 
1887 22,706 | 19,229 | 3,477 2°26 3°49 0°76 
1888 21,129 | 17,488 | 3,691 2°04 3°08 0°79 
1889 18,355 | 14,887 | 3,468 1°72 2°56 0°71 
1890 18,654 | 15,636 | 3,018 1°69 2°61 0°60 


L 








The quantity of spirits consumed per head of population in Coan: 

i f ; spirits per head. 
1890 was only about 75 per cent. of the consumption nine years 
previously, and the decline has been fairly regular, as will be seen 


from the following table :— 


Consumption of Spirits per Head. 



































Year. |Imported.| Colonial. Total. | Year. Imported. | Colonial. Total. 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 

1881 1°45 ‘008 1°46 1886 119 ‘010 1:20 

1882 1°45 "012 1°46 1887 1°10 015 1 BT 


1883 1°43 "024 1°45 1888 1:08 ‘016 1:10 
1884 1°41 020 1°43 1889 1°06 013 1:07 
1885 1°29 ‘015 1°30 1890 1°06 | ‘030 1°09 
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Consumption of 
intoxicants 
decreasing. 


Decrease in 
drunkenness. 


Habitual 
drunkenness, 
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There has also been, in all probability, a falling off in the amount 
of beer and wine consumed, but the statistics which would illustrate 
this view are available for only a few years. The total amount 
of intoxicants consumed in the Colony can best be compared by 
reducing the various kinds of drink to the common level of proof 
spirit. The average consumption of spirit per inhabitant during 
the years 1883-90 was :— 


Year. Gallons. 
RSSSie sess ane citraiete cere carcu tines emits cs teres oer 3°52 
OS 8 ire crse racer ce roe eee Treen: 3°53 
| 50S RAAB OOS E COC CRISES Ar DIRT ee rr SOT 
OSGi cs areca eae Sette cattle Con enaa Senet S20 
NSS foceacscwcenagec hear w.tatec erie ca eee ean ere rere 2°97 
NESS Sikora cr cere ete Fea ee ree a eae en Oe erie 2°88 
ISSO eee eseoere ee caienes Meena cattite se eriecmseeae 2°71 
UO OU Peace cree ey Seca ean come etceeains Moree 2°13 


If the number of persons who render themselves liable to arrest 
may be fairly assumed to be in direct proportion to the amount of 
intoxicants consumed, a decrease in consumption is necessarily 


a sign of increased sobriety. 


The offence of habitual drunkenness has declined perceptibly, as 
will be seen from the following table, showing the number of per- 


sons arrested, with percentage of arrests to total arrests for 
drunkenness, 1881-90. 


Habitual Drunkenness. 











Percentage of Percentage of 
Year, Number. petite he hilo Year. | Number. ibid ‘to 

drunkenness. drunkenness. 
1881 101 0°54 1886 113 | 0°43 
1882 141 0°65 1887 | 119 0°52 
188: 100 0°43 1888 | 80 0°38 
1884 108 0°44 1889 101 0°55 
1885 116 0°44 1890 | 93 0°49 

TRIALS. 


The following statement shows the character of the offences for 
which prisoners were tried during each year since 1882, and 


affords material for interesting study :— 


——— an arnnnninnaninie 





| 





Offences. | 
| 
INEUTOGE. focee ecrire ta ee neice ces seks ear weneesnensaseeceesesuens cae ssaeticcase’ 
Attempted Murder ..........cccssesscsrcenessevccceeeereers Peanscrta notes | 
Manslaughter ..... Paneer nore menncascimense teceestes Rae rentet cr eoaceeres 
Wounding Maliciously, unlawfully ..........s.sseseseeseeeeneeeeeeeees | 
Rape, and Attempts tO COMMIE .....ccececeseecseseeeeeen estes ten ereeee | 
Indecent Assaults .............sccesecees peieesces SERGE A SCORE OE GCCUTE 
Unnatural’ Offences occ... - ce scvcloon: caseirseceewere sre cnnens sj iwreleseerisien'ynne 
Ne 70) Ogee ORO BEI CAEL CHEE SEE ORLIGACOOREOO BOR OO IRC COCO 
Robbery with Violence, including Garrotting ...... ....eseeeeeees | 
Larceny and receiving Stolen property .. .....scsssseeeeee seeeeeees 
Stealing in a dwelling, including Burglary ...........:.s:seseeeree ees | 
Forgery and Uttering ......... cccsecessceecesecnceeseeeneceenseeseeeeen as 
Stealing from the Person .........:s.sseceeeeeeeee censeese eer eeenecee sees 
Obtaining Money, &c., under false pretences ........... + een ees 
FembeZZlement << ccccsccs -2ccssececcscs coor oe 0ss0*~ conser vocseeroncersacens 
Horse-stealing...........0-.0+ SORBED GOSS ODGE OG SDI IOREED eae ennec seen as 
Cattle-stealing ...........0000 sssccsrerccecece-ceccesrscceeeseeeieescseweens 
Sheep-stealing ..........ccsecsesseserenerseceesesseees seensseencoesoeseeens 
lie pla fe ee oeeeneaenice dodcsonSaar nu Go sce eONudneS CiCotC cont sengodsock 
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332 
136 

92 
109 
112 


104 


| 








Trials for Prominent Offences in Superior Courts, 1882-90. 





| 
1888. | 1889. | 





























1883. | 1884. 1885 1886 | 1887 
| 
10; 16) 18 a7 | 22 
4/ 10 7| -6| 7} 9 
10|/ 21] wl 25] 7 | 22 
77/ 61| 42| 102 | 67| 87 
15} 19{ 9) 41] 7| 16 
1I5| 42] 36| 33| 40] 47 
4} 12) 14] 14| | 13 
9} 28| 15] 16) 10) 15 
47| 48| 39| 43) 40| 24 
377 | 271) 261| 251 | 211 | 178 
80| 113 | 120} 130} 151} 186 
62| 88| 92) 128 | 96 | 114 
108| 66| 44| 61) 44] 54 
ss| 106; 68| 72} 96] 70 
39| 39] 19] 39| 38| 47 
10 | 96] 88| 78| 76| 70 
25| 15] 33| 24] 26] 22 
i9| 22} 20; 33) 18] 19 
19} 14] 8 8; 7] 21 
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38 | 
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23 
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70 
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LAW AND CRIME. 








————.. 


An inspection of this table will show how curiously an epidemic 
of a particular kind of crime sometimes appears to set in. Thus, 
with regard to murder, during the years 1884, 1885, and 1886, the 
number of trials recorded was above the average, and at the periods 
beginning and ending the series they fell considerably below it. 
Attempts to murder show very little variation during the nine 
years, while cases of manslaughter have been above and below 
the average in alternate years. Rapes and attempts to rape also 
alternated in a somewhat similar manner, the highest number, 
41, being followed by the lowest, 7. Cases of wounding decreased 
from the beginning of the term, but increased again towards the 
close, ending with the highest figures of the series. Larcenies 
declined steadily from 1882 to 1888, but since then have been on 
the increase. Stealing from the person was at its height during 
the early years in question, declining in the middle of the term, 
and rising again towards the close. Horse-stealing and sheep- 
stealing have shown a general tendency to decline, and cattle- 
stealing to increase, during the ten years. Perjury was at its 
highest level in 1882, falling rapidly until 1885, rising again until 
1888, and showing an inclination to fall in the two subsequent 
years. Kmbezzlements during the period in question averaged 
37 per annum, but fell below that average only in 1885 and 1890, 
In 1882 and 1888, on the contrary the cases recorded numbered 
as high as 50 and 47 respectively. 


PUNISHMENTS. 


Of the 66,087 persons brought before the magistrates of the 
Colony during 1890, 48,102 were summarily convicted, and of 
these 4,388 were imprisoned without the option of a fine. In 
no case was the punishment of whipping inflicted. In the great 
majority of cases fines were inflicted, or imprisonment with the 
option of paying a fine instead. The nature of the punishments, 
with the offences for which they were awarded, are given in the 
following table, for the year 1890 :— 


MAGISTERIAL JURISDICTION. 





Number of Summary Convictions, Nature of Offences and of 


Punishments inflicted by Magistrates. 





For offences | For offences Total 


For other 














Punisl t. against the against etree I ber of 
unishmen sgainst the | ageinet | “Gfenoes. | DURUSE ot 
Fine, levy and distress ...... 1,429 S11 16,454 18,694 
Fine or surety, or in default, 
imprisonment .............+++ 2,231 858 | 19,498 22,587 
Peremptory imprisonment ... 513 1,848 2,027 4,388 
Bound over, with or without | 
MUNOUIRE Sroetac esse es cee tee 129 14 114 257 
Other punishments.............. 171 135 1,870 2,176 
POUL, oe sererse see 4,473 3,666 39,963 48,102 








The number of persons fined, with the alternative of imprison- 
ment, was 22,587; and of these 15,643 availed themselves of the 
option of paying the fine. The remaining 6,944 suffered imprison- 
ment, in addition to 4,388 sentenced to peremptory imprisonment, 
making a total of 11,332 persons imprisoned, out of 48,102 
summarily dealt with by the magistrates, or 23°6 per cent. Adding 
18,694, the number fined (levy and distress) to 15,643, the 
number who paid rather than be incarcerated, gives 34,337 as the 


total number of fines paid during the year. 


Omitting from consideration summons cases, and dealing only 
with arrests by the police, three facts are noticeable—that the per- 
centage of arrests to the total population has fluctuated consider- 
ably during the past ten years, and was lower in 1890 than in 


any previous year; that the number of summary convictions 
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obtained is now proportionately greater than formerly ; and that 


the number of committals for trial to the superior courts shows a 


remarkable tendency to decrease. 


annual average for twelve years :— 


The following table gives the 


Proportion of Convictions and Committals in Magistrates’ Courts, 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


compared with Arrests. 


Arrests. 


| ae =. 
Percentage of 





population. 


‘arrests to the whole’ 








Summarily con- 
victed. 


'  Summarily 


_ acquitted or dis- | 


charged. 





Percentage of 


tions to total 
arrests. 


77°63 
76°94 
79°86 
78°94 
§2°08 
80°99 
82°89 


| 


Percentage of 


summary convic- | those acquitted or 


discharged to total 
| arrests. 


18°36 


| 16°29 


17°07 
14°26 





15°59 
14-07 
14°79 
15°33 
16°77 
17°43 
16-04 


| 
| 


Committals. 


Percentage to 
total arrests. 





4°85 
4°70 
3°85 
3°99 
3°66 
3°42 
3°04 
2°97 
3°10 
3°34 
3°76 


3°60 


The proportion of offences deemed of sufficient gravity to be 


tried by a jury has largely decreased during the past twenty-five 


years, and the proportion of prisoners convicted also shows a 


substantial reduction. 
tion of the following table : 





This will be plainly seen from a considera- 





COMMITTALS AND CONVICTIONS. 





Committals irrespective of year and Convictions in Superior 




















Courts. 
- itite eats > i ° ropnorti 1- 
Year. | “fortrials, | Convictions. | “ig¢lon committed. | — lation convicted. 
Per 10,000 of Per 10,000 of 
population, population. 
1870 1,037 601 21°1 12:2 
1871 1,084 628 21°3 12°3 
1872 1,073 643 20°3 12:2 
1873 1,166 647 21°4 11'8 
1874 1,311 700 23°2 12:4 
1875 1,245 707 | 21°2 12°0 
1876 1,391 822 | 23°0 13°6 
1877 1,411 829 | 22°4 13°1 
1878 1,740 959 | 26°4 14°5 
1879 1,743 1,090 25°2 15°7 
1880 ALY 1,148 23°6 15°8 
1881 1,626 1,058 21°3 13°8 
1882 1,724 1,065 21°6 13°3 
1883 1,606 1,008 | 19°2 12:0 
1884. 1,550 928 17°5 10°5 
1885 1,540 785 16°6 8'5 
1886 1,594 957 16°4 99 
1887 1,402 854 | 13°9 8°5 
1888 1,561 915 15°1 8°8 
1889 1,595 910 | 15:0 8°5 
1890 1,554 955 | 14°] 8°7 


It will be seen that the number of convictions obtained in 
1890 averaged about 61°85 per cent., while for the past twelve 
years the proportion convicted or discharged, per hundred persons 
committed for trial, was as follows :— 


Percentage of Convictions. 





Percentage of committals. Percentage of committals. 




















rear, . Year. : 
©" | convictoa. | Agaultted or J Convicted. | Apguitied or 
1879 62°54 37°46 1885 50°97 49°03 
1880 66°86 33°14 1886 60°04 39°96 
1881 65°07 34°93 1887 60°91 39°09 
1882 61°77 38°23 1888 58°62 41°38 
1883 62°76 37°24 1889 57°05 42°95 
1884 59°87 40°13 1890 61°85 38°15 


The convictions in the higher courts of New South Wales, taken 
over a series of years, greatly exceed, both in number and in propor- 


tion, those of any other Colony. So marked is this fact that mush 
T 
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speculation has been indulged in as to the probable cause of the 
anomaly. It is admitted that the people of all the colonies are 
practically derived from the same stock, while their occcupations 
and habits of life are fairly alike, and a theory has been hazarded 
that the high rate of crime in New South Wales is due to a blood 
taint derived from the original bond-population of this Colony. 
Such theory is manifestly absurd, as Tasmania, the colony which 
received proportionately the largest number of convicts, and whose 
population has been least diluted by immigration, has for many 
years had the most favourable record of convictions. 


Besides this, Victoria stands somewhat low on the list, and there 
is every testimony that the large gold-finds of that colony, in the 
years succeeding the final cessation of transportation, attracted the 
worst classes of all these settlements, especially those of New South 


Wales and Tasmania. There is, however, no evidence that such a 


population now exists anywhere in these colonies: it certainly 
does not exist in New South Wales. But, though the gratuitous 
theory above alluded to may be easily disposed of, the fact remains 
that the largest proportion of convictions in the higher courts 
occurs in New South Wales. Western Australia has been omitted 
from the comparison, as its sparse population and peculiar situation 
would warrant the anticipation of a large amount of crime of a kind 
not found in the older settled colonies :— 


Convictions after Trial in Superior Courts in Australasia, 1889. 


Per ten thousand 


Number. of population. 
New South Wales.................000- 910 8°53 
ey 2) a A 651 5°95 
0 eer 256 6°78 
Mowe Amstralia.....ccccccasccccacesess 78 2°46 
EUONIG, | hose oss cackc hic cacecireccieee 42 3°00 
Wew. Zealand ..........cscacccoccccecsess 235 3°85 


In the foregoing table it will be observed that New South 
Wales has by far the largest number of convictions after trial in 
the Superior Courts than any of the other Colonies in the Group. 
It may be mentioned, however, that South Australia and Tasmania 
have no intermediate Courts like the Quarter Sessions of New South 
Wales, and the District Courts with criminal jurisdiction of some 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW. 





of the other Colonies, and many persons who would be committed 
to higher Courts in New South Wales are convicted in the 
Magisterial Courts of South Australia and Tasmania ; nevertheless 
this would only slightly affect the result in those Colonies, and the 
fact remains that New South Wales stands in the unenviable 
position of having by far the largest number of convictions after 
trial in the Superior Courts of any of the Group. 


There has been in New South Wales for many years a large 
population whose abode in any district is determined by the 
existence of a demand for unskilled labour, and it is from the 
ranks of this floating population that a large proportion of the 
persons convicted of crime is derived. All the colonies have, to a 
greater or less extent, this class of population ; but in New South 
Wales it is numerically the largest. As these people settle down 
to regular employment in a fixed abode and acquire interests apart 
from the excitements of an unsettled life, crime will be found to 
diminish. The neighbouring colony of Victoria, where the de- 
crease of convictions has steadily kept pace with the settlement 
of its population, may be cited as an example of this truth, the 
proportion of convictions being reduced in 1889 to about 5-95 per 


ten thousand, as compared with 10-1 in 1866. 


The laws relating to crime are somewhat similar in all the 
colonies ; but the administration of these laws may possibly be 
more rigorous in New South Wales than in any other colony. This 
has already been shown to be the case in regard to drunkenness, 
and offers an additional explanation of the large number of con- 
victions obtained in New South Wales. It should also be 
remembered that in this Colony there is no Act to prevent the 
influx of criminals, such as they have, and enforce stringently, in 


some of the other Colonies. 


Executions have been less numerous of late years than formerly, 
the dread penalty being carried out in only a small proportion of 
cases wherein the death sentence has been pronounced. The 


number of executions since 1824 is given herewith. In three 
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years only have there been no executions. 


Four females have 


been hanged during the period in question :— 


Number of Capital Convictions and Executions, 1825 to 1890. 


Year. 














Con- 


| victions. 


106 
112 
136 
143 
156 











Execu- 
tions. 


© 





Year. 





1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 | 
1851 | 


1852 


Con- 
victions. 








10 


Oo Hn 


C1 


CO 


10 








* One female, 
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The following is a return of offences for which persons were Convictions and 





























executions. 
hanged during the last twenty years; also, the number of convic- 

tions for these offences. 

Mader and Attempt at Murder Rape. 

| Attempts at 
Year, ; os ras Rape. 

(convictions. ) 

| Convictions, | Executions. Convictions. Executions. 

| | | 
1871 | 9 | 3 2 | eee 2 
1872 | 14 3 3 aeonba (eee oo5e 4 
1873 9 4 | el ees 3 
1874 7 2 | 7 | l 10 
1875 7 1 | 1 | 1 4 
1876 12 4 Sn erry 3 
1877 4 2 | ee femme oe cyan eer 
1878 8 ee ees 3 
1879 On es c0s D 1 3 
1880 15 GRAR fee Ye: si cine secs ‘ 
1881 3 1 3 1 6 
1882 10 3 See een ° 3 
1883 8 1 | ee eae 3 
1884 7 2 | Er! (Pinetree Canes 
1885 | 9 3 ee eee 
1886 10 | 2 12 senna 9 
1887 3 Ganntce l Cl er ecry 
1888 15 2 | ) Se ed Eryn ee 
1889 3 3 | Pe ean mel Diemer pac’ 
1890 2 1 ET carsade 1 

* Mount Rennie case ; Poavimed in 1886. 
GAOLS. 
There are in New South Wales 59 gaols of all kinds; of these gag) 


accommo- 
dation. 


39 are distinguished as police gaols. There is accommodation 
for 1,729 prisoners in separate cells, and for 4,502 when more 
» b>] b) 


On the 3lst December, 1890, 


there were 2,425 prisoners in confinement, thus distributed :— 


than one prisoner sleeps in a cell. 
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Prisoners and Prison Accommodation. 








Accommodation—} Accommodation— 

















Prisons. Prisoners. one prisoner more than one 
per cell. prisoner per cell. 
GBOlS sires st ceee ecco ereeer: 2,239 1,524 3,731 
Police Gaols ......6..sc0c.000 186 205 771 
Total cae 2,425 1,729 4,502 





The total number of prisoners received into the various gaols 
throughout the Colony during the year 1890 was 15,788—a lesser 
number than in any of the eight previous years. Of these 
6,248 were received at Darlinghurst Gaol, Sydney. As many 
were detained for only short periods the above total may appear 
large compared with the average number in confinement at any one 
time. ‘The following table gives the number of prisoners received 
into gaol from 1882 to 1890, exclusive of debtors and those in 


transitu :— 
Prisoners Received into Gaol. 





Under sentence. Trial, &c. Total. 





Year. : ; — 


Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females. Total. 





———e e —_ SS eee eee a = ——— ee —— eee oe 


1882} 10,326 | 3,918} 2,762! 407 | 13,088| 4,325 | 17,413 
1883 | 11,309 | 4,096 | 2,740| 421 | 14,049] 4,517 | 18,566 
1884 | 12,836] 4,161 | 2,988| 413 | 15,824| 4,574 20,398 
1885 | 13,045 | 4,324] 2808] 509 | 15,853] 4;833 | 20,686 
1886 .| 12,650 | 4,382] 3,003| 539 | 15,653 | 4,921 | 20,574 
1887 | 11,554 | 3,728| 3,006| 499 | 14,560| 4,227] 18,787 
1888°:| 10,519 | 3,712 | 3,364] 455 | 13,883] 45167 18,050 
iss9 | 9,299! 3,583] 2,956) 412 | 12,255| 3,995 | 16,250 
1890 | 9,203| 3,084! 3,104} 397 | 12,307 | 3,481 | 15,788 














The average number of persons in confinement during the year 
has not been ascertained, but the number in detention at the close 
of each year is known, and the figures for the past fourteen years 
will be found herewith. Prisoners have been classified under two 
heads—those under sentence, and those awaiting trial. The 
respective numbers of each of these classes for the period named 
were :— 


PRISONERS IN GAOLS. 


Year, 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Total 
persons 


ment. 


in confine- 


| 


| 


Male. 


| 


‘Female.| — 





322 


282 





*Under sentence. 











Male. |Female.} Total. 
1,154} 203 | 1,357 
1,137 | 209 | 1,346 
1,318 | 251 | 1,569 
1,465 | 291 | 1,756 
1,610} 349 | 1,959 
1,611 | 309 | 1,920 
1,497 | 274 | 1,771 
1,684 | 330 | 2,014 
1,966 | 337 | 2,303 
2,084 | 328 2,412 
2,018 | 369 | 2,387 
1,919} 316 | 2,235 
1,931 | 301 | 2,232 
1,932 | 31% | 2,245 
2,023} 273 | 2,296 


Prisoners in Confinement at the close of each year. 





Awaiting trial. 


Male. 








113 
156 
194 
176 
149 
142 
149 
142 
149 
138 
101 
134 
113 
116 
120 





Female.| Total. 
20 133 
19 175 
18 212 
19 195 
13 162 
13 155 
15 164 
12 154 
12 161 

9 147 
13 114 
11 145 

§ 121 

9 125 

9 129 





* Pincludea A Waentoras in 1990, 
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The prisoners under sentence may be divided into four classes Classification 


according to the description of offence for which they were con- 


victed, as in the following table :— 


Offences of Prisoners under nonce at close aor each ayes 


Year. 


1876 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
189U 


Felony. 

Male. | Female. 
708 34 
798 57 
855 51 
911 42 
950 34 
825 18 
844 25 
802 47 
949 33 
1,047 33 
1,070 40 
1,024} 30 
987 27 
1,051 29 
27 


1,073 








Misdemeanours 








Larceny. 
Male. | Female. 
160 21 

81 16 
127 22 
176 29 

189 31 
201 15 
168 18 
263 26 
295 29 
307 47 
296 32 
. 221 28 
295 25 
293 34 
289 23 





Assault. 











Other offences. 

Male. 1 “emale. Male. | Female, 
78 | 4 | 208 | 144 
3 226 133 
a 4 286 174 
70 21 308 199 
106 8 365 276 
78 5 508 271 
89 3 396 228 
138 15 481 242 
140 6 582 269 
162 | 10 | 568 | 238 
121 ll 531 286 
137 3 519 255 
146 10 494 239 
140 4 436 246 
141 10 ae 212 





| 
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The number of felons detained under sentence was larger in 
1886 and 1890 than in any other year of the series, and, although 
the figures of 1890 are very little above those of the previous year, 
it will be seen that a notable increase has taken place from 1883 
to 1888. This advance does not denote an increase in crime— 
for, as already shown, serious crime is decreasing in the community 
—but points rather to longer sentences. ‘The increase in the term 
served by prisoners is due to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
which came into force on the Ist day of July, 1883. By the 
provisions of that Act in very many cases a minimum sentence 
was imposed which the Judges had not power to reduce. More 
recently, however, an Amending Act has been passed, by which 
the Judges are enabled to exercise greater discretion in the way 
of leniency in cases where they are of opinion that the circum- 
stances render it expedient that they should do so. 


The following table shows the average time served by each 
prisoner sentenced for felony :— 


Average Term of Imprisonment served by Prisoners under 
Sentence for Felony. 











Year. Average sentence. Year. Average sentence. 

Years. Years, 

1878 1°39 1885 1°72 

1879 EPH 1886 1°48 

1880 | ihe? | 1887 1°60 

1881 1°15 1888 1°43 

1882 1°22 1889 1°21 

1883 1°20 1890 1°34 

1884 1°40 


——— 





Ages of prisoners Ag in the case of the arrests, the largest number of prisoners at 


in gaols. 


any age-period are those whose ages range from 20 to 30 years ; 


but, proportionately to the numbers of the population, the ages of 
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middle life, namely, from 30 to 50 years, are most productive of 
criminals. The following table gives the number and ages of 


persons sentenced to labour or imprisonment, during the year 





























1890 ; — 
Ages of Persons sentenced to Imprisonment. 
t it : Total I 
Sentenced to ee : otal Prisoners 
Labour. To Imprisonment. a Sentenced. 
— = — Si, an = _— ET 
Ages | 
of vf | 
See bicees ‘ aS , | : 
$/e|s3]s 5 ¢/8|38 | & 2 
"3 © © GC ® ro) G Ss | oO © 
S| on | HH —) 4 HH a A | _ EX 
| i ae - | : 
| | | 
Under 10 years. cco aaeees 6 6 6) | 6 
10 and under 15. 26a... 26; 59 2; +61 85 ° 87 
15 Af 20.| 259) 120 ™ 349; 118) 467) ... | 608 938 ' 846 
20 re 25.1 459) 82) 541] 620) 240] 860)... |1,079) 322) 1,401 











to 
or 
ee) 
—) 


789} 182} 921)1,035| 433)1,468) ... |1,824) 565) 2,389 


3371 105} 442} 586! 369] 955] ...| 923) 474] 1,397 





30 ,, 35.| 359] 100] 459| 730) 407/1,137| 1 |1,090) 507| 1,597 


4000. 45.| 248| 83! 331| 520] 241] 761] ... | 768) 324! 1,092 








45 99 50.| 225) 49) 274) 454) 182] 636) ... 679) 231} 910 





50 and upwards.| 425| 75| 500|1,037| 281/1,318| *1 |1,453| 356) 1,819 





mn | ee | | oe | | 8 | ee | = 











Totals _...|3,127| 746/3,873|5,396 |2,273 | 7,669 


Pitre 





2 | 8,525 019 1,58 
| 








* Afterwards commuted to imprisonment for life. 
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Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 
7,939 distinct persons were convicted during the year 1890, of 
whom 6,556 were males, and 1,383 were females. The following 
tables show the ages of these prisoners, in sexes, who were con- 
victed once, twice, thrice, and four or more times during the year. 
The total number here given differs from that returned by the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons, the discrepancy being accounted 
for by the fact that the same prisoner sometimes serves sentences 
at different gaols, in which case he is likely to be counted as a 
distinct person in each gaol. In the figures given herewith the 
returns from all the gaols have been combined, and each person 
is credited with the total number of sentences received, whether 


served in one or several prisons :— 


Distinct Persons convicted once, twice, thrice, and four or more 
times, during 1890. 
































Males. 
| F P | Total 

ee sictea | viceea | vieted [tour or” convitea | "umber of 

Seal pete times. times. once, Bears 
Under 10 years ............ Gil eee: |) ec. 1) ke sesa tthe tawiene 4 
10 and under 15 years,.. 76 3) Pee | 8 84 
15 and under 20 years ...| 416 53 16 5 74 490 
20 and under 25 years ...| 672 77 41 26 144. 816 
25 and under 30 years .. |1,179 | 158 47 33 238 1,417 
30 and under 35 years ...| 780 106 | 32 20 158 | 9388 
35 and under 40 years ...| 606 87 28 14 129 735 
40 and under 45 years...) 470 91 23 9 | 123 593 
45 and under 50 years ...| 380 61 16 22 99 479 
50 years and upwards ...| 777 136 45 42 293) 'le: 1,000 
Total .......cesse0s 5,360 | 777| 248 171! 1,196 | 6,556 
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Females. 
Con- onvicted| Total Total . 
Ages ota | flea | vistea |Your or | conven | as 
once. | twice. | times. times. | once. Ptah 
Under 10 years ......... .. aes Ses Gas gyi, Goose, He Gsches, 4, aukere 

10 and under 15 years ... 2s lees. eet | Ses ctee | Maccre ss 2 
15 and under 20 years ...| 84 24 12 8 44 128 
20 and under 25 years...) 115 36 17 22 75 190 
25 and under 30 years ...| 137 29 15 50 94 231 
30 and under 35 years ...|_ 117 28 | 18 45 91 208 
35 and under 40 years ...|_ 109 32 | 20 37 89 198 
40 and under 45 years .. 79 31 15 26 72 151 
45 and uncer 50 years ...| 66 12 6 15 33 99 
50 years and upwards ...| 109 33 13 21 67 176 
OUR ccs esescees: 818 | 225) 116 224 565 | 1,383 








These figures disclose some interesting facts. It is sad to see Juvenile 

that four boys less than 10 years old had to be sent to gaol, as well cai 
as the large number of 84 between the ages of 10 and 15; but 
it is well known that the problem of dealing with juvenile offenders 
is one of the most serious and embarrassing that the magistrates 
have to cope with, especially as there is no Reformatory in the 
Colony to which boys of the criminal class can be sent. In the 
absence of such an institution, the magistrates, unwilling to subject 
boys of tender age to the contaminating influences of a gaol, 
generally ignore the criminal charges and send the lads on board the 
nautical school-ship “‘ Vernon,” as deserted or neglected children. 
This, though the lesser of two evils, is manifestly unfair to the 
class of children for whom the “ Vernon” was primarily intended, 
and must largely increase the difficulties of its management. 
There is a Reformatory for Girls at Shaftesbury, near the South 
Head, but nevertheless two girls under the age of 15 were sent to 
prison. 


| : . . — . 
Of the 6,556 males convicted in 1890, 777 were sentenced twice yyateg convicted 
in the year; 248 suffered three convictions; 171 were sent to gao] ™°re than once, 
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Women 
convicted more 
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prisoners. 


Birth-places of 
prisoners. 
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four or more times. The majority of the twice convicted prisoners 
were of ages between 25 and 50, but no less than 136 were over 
50 years old. More than half the thrice convicted were also 
between 25 and 50, but strange to say 16 youths between the ages 
of 15 and 20 were among this class. Those convicted four or 
more times include 5 youths of less than 20 years; 118 of this 
class were between 25 and 50, and 42 were over 50. 


Of the female offenders, 225 were convicted twice in the year, 
116 three times, and 224 four or more times. No less than 24 of 
the twice convicted prisoners were between the ages of 15 and 20, 
36 were between 20 and 25, and 132 were between 25 and 50, 
and 33 were upwards of 50. Twelve females of 15 and under 20 
head the roll of those convicted three times, followed by seventeen 
of 20 and under 25. Between 25 and 50 there were 74 of this 
class, with 13 of over 50 years of age. The list of those convicted 
four or more times commences with eight of 15 and under 20, 
twenty-five between 20 and 25, 173 of ages from 25 to 50, and 
21 of 50 and upwards. 


The total number of distinct persons committed to gaol during 
1890 as compiled from returns furnished by the Prisons Depart- 
ment was 7,939. Of this number 6,556 were males and 1,383 
were females. Out of the 7,939 prisoners referred to, 2,897, or 
36°49 per cent., were natives of New South Wales; 1,761, or 
22°18 per cent., were natives of England and Wales ; 1,368, or 
17:23 per cent., came from Ireland ; 538, or 6°78 per cent., from 
Scotland ; 229, or 3°77 per cent., from Victoria ; and 63, or about 
‘8 per cent., were Chinese,—the remainder being of various nation- 
alities. As regards religion, 3,319, or 41°81 per cent., described 
themselves as belonging to the Church of England; 3,556, or 
44°79 per cent., were Roman Catholics; 600, or 7:56 per cent., 
were Presbyterians ; 152, or less than 2 per cent., were Wesleyans, 
and the remainder were distributed among a variety of denomina- 
tions ; 6,954 prisoners, or 5,779 males and 1,175 females, could 
read and write ; 186, or 114 males and 72 females, could read 
only ; while 799, or about 10 per cent. of the whole, could neither 
read nor write. , Of this class there were 2 males under 10 years ; 
10 males between 10 and 15 years ; 34 males and 6 females between 
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15 and 20; 71 males and 5 females between 20 and 25 ; 117 males 
and 12 females between 25 and 30; 160 males and 43 females 
between 30 and 40; 117 males and 33 females between 40 and 
50, and 152 males and 37 females over 50 years of age. 


Although the number of distinct persons committed to gaol was 
7,939, the total number of committals was 11,544, many persons 
having been sent to gaol several times in the year. Of these 
778 males and 62 females, or 840 persons in all, were imprisoned 
for offences against the person ; 202 males and 38 females, or 240 
persons, for offences against property with violence ; 1,555 males 
and 147 females, or 1,702 persons, for offences against property 
without violence; 43 males and 2 females, or 45 persons, for 
offences against the currency ; 3,409 males and 1,121 females 
for offences against good order ; and 569 males and 13 females 


for offences not included in the preceding list. 


During the year 2 males were received into gaol under sen- 
tence of death for murder; one of these was hanged, and in the 
other case the sentence was commuted into imprisonment for 
life ; 5 men were sentenced for attempted murder, one of whom 
received a sentence of between 5 and 10 years; 3 men were 
punished for manslaughter, but in only one case was the sentence 
over 5 years. 38 men were imprisoned for wounding with intent ; 
10 of these were sentenced to terms of between 5 and 10 years, 
and 1 to a period over 10 years. In 24 cases the offenders were 
punished for crimes against women, and 20 cases were for 
unnatural offences. 3 men were imprisoned for garrotting, | for a 
period exceeding 5 years, 

For assault and robbery 29 males were imprisoned for various 
terms ranging up to 10 years. 78 prisoners were punished for 
breaking and entering, the sentences ranging from 2 to over 
10 years, and 3 prisoners convicted of burglary received terms of 
between 2 and 5 years. Of the 1,640 males incarcerated for 
offences against property without violence, two-thirds, or 1,095, 
were convicted of simple larceny, 23 for stealing from the person, 
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19 for stealing from a dwelling, 43 for stealing horses, cattle, or 
sheep, 41 for embezzlement, 146 for obtaining money, &c., under 
false pretences, 120 for receiving or being in possession of stolen 
property, 31 for fraudulently retaining property, and 47 for being 
unlawfully on premises. 39 males were imprisoned for forgery 
and uttering, of whom 3 were sentenced to over 10 years, and 1 
to between 5 and 10 years; 5 men were sentenced for possessing 
or passing counterfeit coin, of whom 3 were imprisoned for periods 
between 2 and 5 years. 

Of the 5,025 males who were sent to gaol for offences against 
good order, 2,555, or more than half, were punished for drunken- 
ness, with or without disorderly conduct, and 45 for habitual 
drunkenness ; 432 were confined for riotous or indecent behaviour 
and 1,127 for obscene or abusive language; 495 males were 
sentenced under the Vagrancy Act. The offences not included 
in the preceding are mostly breaches of various Acts and by-laws, 
for which light penalties were imposed. There were also 4 cases 
of perjury, 1 of bribery, 1 of defamatory libel, 1 of misappro- 
priation, 1 of conspiracy, and 1 under the Fugitive Offenders Act. 

Among the female, offenders 2 were imprisoned for wounding 
with intent, 1 for child exposure, and 2 for bigamy. There 
were no less than 54 women imprisoned for maliciously injuring 


property, 1 for assault and robbery, and 4 for breaking and 
entering. 143 women were sent to gaol for simple larceny, 1 for 


forgery and uttering, and 2 for passing counterfeit coin. 2,698 
females were imprisoned during the year for offences against good 
order, of which 1,577 cases were for drunkenness, with or without 
disorderly conduct, besides 28 of habitual drunkenness, 97 of 
riotous behaviour, 424 of obscene language. 54 women were sent 
to gaol for loitering, 78 for, being common prostitutes, and 416 for 


breaches of the Vagrancy Act. 

It is impossible to determine the extent of the criminal class in 
the Colony, or even the number of habitual criminals. The 
number of prisoners sent to gaol more than once during the year 


has, however, been ascertained for many years, but the figures for 
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the past two years can alone be looked upon as reliable. These 
are given in the following table, the number of offences com- 


mitted by such prisoners being also inserted :— 


Persons convicted more than once. 











Prisoners sent to Gaol : A Average number of 
more than once. Offences Committed Offences Committed. 
Year. - - = : 
Males. Females. Males. Females. | Males, | Females. 
| 
| 
| 
1889 ] ,224 663 3,126 2,539 2°58 3°83 
1890 1,196 565 3,165 2,201 2°65 3°90 
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The terms for which women are sentenced are much shorter 
than those of males, as their offences are much lighter. On 
the other hand there must, from the evidence of the above 
table, be a constant reappearance of the same faces before the 
Courts to account for so high an average of reconvictions. The 
proportion of habitual offenders, if those with previous convictions 


may be so termed, is remarkable, and will perhaps be better illus- 














trated by the following table than even by the one just given :— y 
Percentage of prisoners Percentage of prisoners 
Year. with previous conyictions Year. with previous convictions 
sent to gaol. sent to gaol. 
1879 19°54 1885 26°99 
1880 19°39 1886 26°40 
188] 29°44 1887 25°41 
1882 33°38 1888 25°26 
1883 28°31 1889 22°49 
1884 26°17 1890 22°18 
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The numbers of persons sent to prison for serious offences from Reconvictions 


1875 to 1890 are given in the following table ; they are arranged 


in classes according to the terms of their imprisonment. 
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Reference has already been, at page 272, made to the diminu- 
tion of crime in New South Wales during the past few years. 
Perhaps no better illustration of this fact can be given than is 
afforded by the following statement showing the number of 


distinct persons imprisoned in each year since 1879 :-— 


Number of Distinct Persons Imprisoned. 





Year. Persons. Year. Persons. 
1879 8,698 1885 12,429 
1880 8,663 1886 11,474 
1881 10,169 1887 9,046 
1882 9,618 1888 10,096 
1883 10,793 1889 8,827 
1884 12,264 1890 7,939 





TS 


Classification of Prisoners reconvicted, omitting Drunkards and 
Petty Offenders. 





1st Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 




















Sentence, 5 years and Sentence, less than Sentence, imprisonment 
upwards. 5 years. only. 
Year. Sie ore ae a | | ah S z aR 
3.9 | 3.2 sg oe ms ne ZS a.2 a? 
Re ahs ze Rs) RRs ES Rs} Ras: ES 
sc | se | 88 | 8c | Be | 88] se | gt | Ba 
ae | Pe) es | 2g Ws | es | 23 | 8 | ms 
ee Y © oO o =) Oise 
1876 19 40 56 86 is 25 44 ig 
1877 12 30 83 91 ae 22 ne 
1878 10 J 51 66 | ee 17 28 mee 
1879 4) 921 2. | 50 | 65 | 2.) 24 1 BE le 
1880 20 » San Llanes 186 39 | 30 113 38 37 
1881 8 3 4 107 54 63 98 43 16 
1882 16 5 12 | 231 82 93 152 38 85 
1883 53 4 9 | 257 50 64 75 20 31 


1884 35 10 | 46 | 136 72 57 86 
1885 20 19 29 | 133 101 


a) 
— 
~I 
bo 
2% bt 
lo oe) 
w 
~J 


1886 23 10 23 | 108 43 | 115 93 31 51 
1887 18 6 28 | 113 52 74 79 13 20 
1888 16 17 35 | 136 66 | 113 76 40 40 
1889 18 *| 14 54 | 266 | 104 97 | 119 o4 24 

72 8] 





1890 17 10 50 | 217 94. {| 120 | 156 











This table must be read with the qualification that previous to 
the year 1880 prisoners with four or more convictions are included 
with those convicted for the third time. 
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The chief punishment inflicted on refractory prisoners is solitary Refractory 

: i prisoners, 
confinement. Formerly other modes of punishment were equally 
used, but of late years these have been to a large extent superseded. 
The number of punishments inflicted upon refractory prisoners 


is given as follows :— 


Refractory Prisoners. 





Prisoners punisl in gaols. 
eal shed in ge Percentage of 

















Year, SS ap a a (a7 total eo bs 
Solitary th ounished. 
Renae aintenene Total. 
1877 501 395 896 8°23 
1878 768 192 960 8°17. 
1879 | 1,061 284 1,345 10°16 
1880 =» 1,210 263 1,473 10°84 
1881 225 So 1,557 9°85 
1882 1,133 319 1,452 10°19 
1883 1,249 268 1,517 9°84 
1884 1,473 436 1,909 Rice 
1885 1,435 399 1,834 10°56 
1886 1,420 389 1,809 10°61 
1887 1,445 416 1,861 12°18 
1888 1,302 246 1,548 10°89 
1889 1,195 331 1,526 11°85 
1890 1,458 266 1,724 10°47 





There were sixty-one persons imprisoned for debt during the peptors, . 
year 1890. And as the time of detention as a rule only extended 
for short periods, the number of debtors in confinement at any one 
time was not large. The figures for the last fourteen years will be 


found in the following table :— 


Debtors in Confinement. 


—— 


























Year. | Male. | Female. Total. | Year. Male. Female, Total. 
1877 42 Ai 492 1884. 61 3 64 
1878 49 2 51 1885 50 2 52 
1879 46 2 48 1886 61 ] 62 
1880 46 1 47 1887 48 2 50 
1881 52 rey 52 1888 56 ] 57 
1882 44 1 45 1889 vfal I 72 
1883 27 i 28 1890 59 2 61 
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The following table gives the number of the prisoners employed 
in the several gaols at the end of 1890, and those engaged in the 
principal callings. In some of the gaols there are no means ot 
finding suitable employment of a profitable or useful nature, 
otherwise the numbers shown could be very much increased ; 
but it also must be considered that there are many prisoners 
whose services are not available for labour, such as those whose 
sentence does not carry hard labour, and those exempt from work 
on account of medical and other reasons. The net value of the 
labour done during 1890 amounted to £42,406. 


The following table shows how the prisoners in the gaols of the 


Colony were employed at the end of the year :— 





Carpenters and essistants... es = oy 42 
Painters ... aa ae an ae ies ee 16 
Blacksmiths and assistants ... es ee rer 29 
Tinsmiths sas see a oe eas ee 19 
Masons ... nae aT oe Sos ee a 5 
Stonecutters ... a ae i PS, i 28 
Labourers Ae oe oe ~ aoe we . 168 
Brushmakers ... a cae re aie om 10 
Matmakers a, se ae a ae ei 71 
Shoemakers _ ae at ace ae ee bs. 
Tailors ... oa Sie vee Roe vase: 2 ane 
Bookbinders ... i a ste Toe Rs 34 
Writers ... ae ve aaa Mr a ot 25 
Washing... oe see me a3 ne oe 70 
School assistants re eek aes = ee 14 
Hospital attendants... eos Nee Nie ve 30 
Barbers ... ve Pe rae ioe 7 rs 18 
Needlework ... ee ee oe es a (EO 
Other employments ... 56 a = .. «754 

Total employed ae a ... 1,699 


The death-rate in gaols is very light, when the neglected state 
in which many of the prisoners are received is considered, and 
moreover shows signs of decreasing. No common ground of com- 
parison exists between the death-rate in gaols and that of the 
general population. In the following table the number of deaths 
is given from 1878 to 1890, together with the death-rates per 
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1,000 of all prisoners under sentence during each year, and this 
includes those whose term had not expired at the close of the 


previous year :— 


Deaths and Death-rate in Gaol. 











- et 


Deaths. Death-rate per 











Yoar. - ee So, 000 persons 
| under sentence. 
Male. | Female. Total. (Both sexes.) 
1878 39 7 46 | 4°39 
1879 36 7 43 4°10 
1880 | 37 - 37 3°48 
1881 | 53 ff 60 4°88 
1882 40 6 46 | 3°92 
1883 , 80 5 35 2°75 
1884 | 35 a 39 2°70 
1885 | 39 De) 50 4°01 
1886 38 10 48 3°27 
1887 30 8 | 38 3°13 
1888 30 5 35 2°80 
1889 32 3 35 3°13 
1890 24 2 26 2°52 








THE SUPREME COURT. 


The chief legal tribunal of the Colony is the Supreme Court, Judges of the 
which is at present composed of seven judges—that is, one Chief — 
Justice, and six puisne Judges. Civil actions are usually tried by 
a jury of four persons, but either party to the suit, on cause shown, 
may apply to a Judge in Chambers to have the cause tried by a 
jury of twelve. ‘Twice the number of jurors required to sit on the 
case are chosen by ballot, from a panel summoned by the Sheriff, 
and from that number each of the parties strikes out a fourth, the 
remainder thus selected by both parties forming the jury who are 
to try the case. This jury are constituted the judges of the facts 
of the case only, being bound to accept the dicta of the Judge on 
all points of law. From the court thus constituted an appeal lies 
to what is called the “ Full Court,” sitting in Banco, which is The Full Court 
generally composed of at least three of the Judges. The Chief 

Justice, or in his absence the senior puisne Judge, presides over the 


Appeal to Privy 
Council per- 
mitted, 


Vice-Admiralty 
Court. 


Equity juris- 
diction, 


Bankruptcy. 


Divorce Court® 


Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 
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Full Court, which gives its decision by majority. The circum- 
stances under which new trials are granted are:—Where the 
Judge has erroneously admitted or rejected material evidence ; 
where he has wrongly directed the jury on a point of law ; where 
the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence; or where, from 


some other cause, there has evidently been a miscarriage of justice. 


Provision is made for appeals to the Privy Council, but any 
suitor wishing to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of 
the Empire must first obtain leave so to do from the Supreme 
Court. The amount in dispute must be at least £500, or affect. 
the construction of a New South Wales statute. In other cases 
application for leave to appeal must be made to the Privy Council 
itself, 


The Chief Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Com- 
missary of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising 


out of collisions, &c., in Australian waters, are determined. 


One of the puisne Judges also acts as judge of the Equity Court, 
from whose decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence 


to the Privy Council. 


Affairs in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a puisne Judge, 


assisted by the Registrar. 


Another puisne Judge presides over the Divorce Court, in which 
cases are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the 


Supreme Court. 


The equity Judge also represents the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and hears and decides all applications for 
the probate of wills, and for letters of administration, and also 
determines suits as to the validity, &c., of wills, Motions for 
rehearing cases, adjudicated in this court, are sometimes made 
before the Supreme Court or Privy Council. Barristers only have 


the right of audience before the Supreme Court, 
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The following table gives the number of civil suits decided in civil suits. 
the Supreme and Circuit Courts in each year from 1876 to 1890, 
inclusive :— 

Civil Suits. 





Number of 





Total amount 














Year. auses Defended. Undefended for which judgment 
Writs issued. entra for aaa or settled. armed! 
trial. 
£ 

1876 | 2,530 293 208 | 85 106,257 
1877 2,887 286 188 98 127,205 
1878 3,280 319 199 120 278,126 
1879 3,806 292 179 113 436,356 
1880 3,312 350 202 148 202, 254 
1881 2,845 331 173 POS Pel recrccrscesie ses 
1882 3,161 414 250 164 169,520 
1883 3,830 | 377 225 PO ZOE eccnccccesconescne: 
1884 4,547 | 493 271 222 =O 370,648 
1885 4,079 494 255 239 399,952 
1886 5,649 503 255 248 410,275 
1887 5,149 478 223 255 457,704 
1888 4,636 | 583 306 277 393,976 
1889 6,408 | 599 300 299 690,753 
1890 5,951 | 589 460 129 751,825 








The number of probates and letters of administration in con- Ero basesiend 
. ° . ° . e etters OF admine 
nection with wills for each year, of the same period, is given istration. 


in the next table :— 


Probates and Administrations. 
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No. of 
and administra-| Amount sworn | letters of | Amount sworn 


No. of probates 











Year. tions—Wills to. adminis- to. Total 
annexed. tration. 
Po £ £ 

1876 511 1,677,972 415 223,189 1,901,161 
1877 530 1,336,599 471 291,391 1,627,990 
1878 573 1,735,064 514 281,367 2,016,431 
1879 579 2,116,906 472 269,991 2,386,897 
1880 667 1,323,823 506 210,816 1,534,639 
1881 671 2,011,305 526 307,818 2,319,123 
1882 $10 3,586,554 589 581,528 4,168,082 
1883 862 3,528,602 613 588,029 4,116,631 
1884 933 3,642,709 648 605,543 4,248,252 
1885 961 3,721,805 659 601,542 4,323,347 
1886 1,026 4,726,918 706 768,628 5,495,546 
1887 961 3,621,874 665 641,426 4,263,300 
1888 998 3,652,963 667 638,295 4,291,258 
1889 1,115 4,317,734 682 473,611 4,791,345 
1890 Uelow 6,605, 545 680 922,577 7,078, 122 
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CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


Trial by jury. A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central 
Criminal Court of Gaol Delivery held at Darlinghurst. All pri- 
soners are tried by a jury of twelve, chosen by ballot from the 
panel provided by the Sheriff’ Every person charged with felony 
has a peremptory right of challenge extending to twenty jurors, 
and he can also further exercise his right of challenge on cause 
shown and allowed. No prisoner is permitted to give evidence, but 
he has a right to the services of counsel in conducting his defence. 
The verdict of the jury must be unanimous, for even if eleven 
jurors were agreed their verdict could not be accepted. If 
the jury cannot agree they may be locked up until they either 
give a unanimous verdict, or are discharged by the Court. If no 
verdict is returned the prisoner is liable to be tried over again by 


another jury. 


Gaol deliverica. In addition to the supreme, civil, and criminal sittings of the 
Court held in Sydney, each Judge goes on circuit once in each half- 
year, and holds Courts of Gaol Delivery and for hearing civil cases 
at certain circuit towns, viz. :—In the north—Maitland, Tamworth, 
Armidale, and Grafton ; in the west—Mudgee, Bathurst, Dubbo, 
and Broken Hill ; in the south—Goulburn, Yass, Wagga Wagga, 
Albury, Deniliquin, Young, and Hay. 


DISTRICT COURTS. 


Minor civil District Courts have been established for the trial of civil causes 
" where the value in dispute does not exceed £200. They are 
presided over by Judges specially appointed for the purpose, who 
also perform the duties of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions for the 
trial of all prisoners except such as are charged with capital crimes. 
District Courts sit ten months during the year in the metropolis, 
and are held twice a year in all considerable country towns. 
The Judge is not ordinarily assisted by a jury, but in cases where 


the amount in dispute exceeds £20, either of the parties may, by 
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DISTRICT COURTS AND BANKRUPTCY. 





giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, have a jury sum- 


moned. On questions of law an appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 


On the trial of prisoners at Quarter Sessions, the Chairman, at Questions 
reserved for 
the request of the prisoner’s counsel, must reserve questions of Supreme Court. 
law for the consideration of the Supreme Court, or he may so act 


motu proprio. 


The number of suits in the District Courts of the Colony, and Suitsin District 
the mode in which they were tried, whether with or without jury, 
&c., is given in the following table for the judicial year terminating 


the last day of February, 1890 :— 
Suits in District Courts, 1889-90. 


Number of | Result of the 









































Number of suits. Settled. Cama telodi ‘eine 

District. | re sg & 

; Com- Rots Without By arbi- 5 S. se 58 

menced. sued for. hearing. tration. a | =} aa aS 

| oa} ea = 

Metropolitan | £ | | 

and Hunter..| 8,200; 155,006 | 4,587 4 | 72|.3,485 | 3,345 | 212 
Southern ...... 1,174 | 32,582 478 SE ih ey 609 549 | 77 
South:western.| 996] 34,958| 410) ... |23| .535]| 497| 61 
Western ........ 864 24,170 430 are 19 383 371 31 
Northern ...... 1,839 | 48,911 als a 24 977 861 | 140 
North-western. 402 16,065 179 ae 19 189 181 27 
Total ...... 13,475 : 311,692 | 6,799| 7 [174 | 6,178 | 5,804 | 548 








The costs of the above-mentioned suits in the Districts Courts 


amounted to £28,855. 


BANKRUPTCY COURT. 

The statutes relating to bankrupt debtors are administered by peukrorN 
the Supreme Court, and the jurisdiction is exercised by a Judge 
thereof, called the Judge in Bankruptcy, who may on occasion 
delegate certain of the powers vested in him to the Registrar of 
Bankrupt Estates. When any person becomes embarrassed, and 


is unable to pay his debts, the law allows him to sequestrate his 
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estate for the benefit of his creditors, or these latter may, under 
certain specified circumstances, apply for a compulsory seques- 
Sequestration tration. An officer of the Court, termed an official assignee, is 
appointed by the Judge to manage each sequestrated estate. His 
duties are to realise the bankrupt’s assets, and pay pro rata the 
debts proved, subject to the approval of the Judge. After each 
bankrupt’s case has been investigated, and all dividends have been 
paid, the Judge may at his discretion grant a certificate relieving 
the bankrupt from all future liability. This certificate is granted 
in all cases where no blame has been found to attach to the appli- 
cant ; but where the bankruptcy has been brought about by reck- 
lessness or fraud, it is often withheld for some time, and, in very 
bad cases, refused entirely. An appeal from the decision of the 
Judge may be made on the same terms and in similar mode as is 
provided in respect to an order, decision, or ruling of a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and by the rules of Court the Judge from 
whose decision an appeal has been made may not sit to hear such 


appeal. 


The number of bankrupts, and the amounts for which they 
failed, and other particulars will be found in the chapter of this 


volume relating to finance. 


PART XII. 


Constitution and Government. 


HE record of New South Wales as a Crown Colony belongs 
more to history than to current statistics. It is therefore 

not proposed, in the following sketch, to deal with matters prior 
to the establishment of Responsible Government, though a brief 
narrative of the early history and settlement of the country will 


be found in the opening pages of this volume. 


The present form of government was inaugurated about thirty- 
five years ago, the ‘‘ Act to confer a Constitution on New South 
Wales, and to grant a Civil List to Her Majesty,” having received 
the Royal assent on the 16th July, 1855. This important statute 
was proclaimed in Sydney on the 24th of November of the same 
year, and at once came into operation, sweeping away entirely 
the former system, and constituting an elective representative 
Chamber, thus, by the granting of equal privileges, making the 
colonists of New South Wales the equals of their countrymen in 
other parts of the Empire. The ties which bound the Colony to 
the Empire were in no way loosened, for the Constitution Act 
simply conceded to the people of New South Wales the same 
rights which prevailed in the United Kingdom, namely, of taxing 
themselves, and of being governed by Ministers responsible to a 
Parliament elected by the people. The authority vested in the 
Sovereign remains the same as before, though the mode of its 
exercise 1s widely different. The Sovereign, previously to Respon- 
sible Government, exercised, through the Governor, almost despotic 
power. ‘This official, in times past, united in himself the executive 
and legislative functions, and personal liberty and independence 
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were to no small degree in his power. With the establishment of 
Responsible Government, this state of things ceased, and the 
greatest measure of individual liberty is now found compatible 
with the full protection of public rights. The readiness with 
which the people of the Colony adapted themselves to the forms 
and practice of their new government was not a little remarkable, 


and fully justified their assumption of its privileges. 


All laws are enacted in the name of the Queen, ‘by and with 
the advice of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly,” 
the Governor, as the Royal Deputy, giving the assent of the 
Sovereign immediately to Acts of Parliament, or reserving them 
for the consideration of the Sovereign, if he thinks fit. In order 
that the Constitution may be clearly understood, it will be well ‘to 
consider, under distinct heads, the several elements of which the 


Government and Legislature consist. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


Previously to the year 1879 the Governor of the Colony was 
appointed by Letters Patent under the Great Seal; but in that 
year the practice was discontinued by the advice of Sir Alfred 
Stephen, given during the tenure of office of Sir Hercules Robinson. 
The change was first carried out in the appointment of Lord 
Augustus Loftus. The oflice of Governor is now constituted by 
permanent Letters Patent, and by a standing Commission, instead 
of as formerly by letters issued pro hac vice only. The Governor 
receives his appointment at present by Commission under the Royal 
sign manual and signet, which recites the Letters Patent of the 
29th April, 1879, as well as the instructions issued (under sign 
manual and signet) in further declaration of the Queen’s ‘ will and 
pleasure.” The original Letters Patent, thus recited and enforced, 
declare that the Governor is directed and empowered ‘to do and 
execute all things that belong to his office according to the tenor 
of the Letters Patent, and of such Commission as may be issued to 
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him under our sign manual and signet, and according to such 
instructions as may from time to time be given to him under our 
sign manual and signet, or by our order in our Privy Council, or 
by us through one of our Principal Secretaries of State, and to 
such laws as are now or shall hereafter be in force in the Colony.” 
By a custom which has now long prevailed no Governor is allowed 
to retain his office longer than six years. Should the Governor 
die or become incapable during his tenure of office, or be removed 
before the arrival of his successor, or should he have occasion to 
leave the Colony for any considerable period, the Government is 
to be administered (1) by the Lieutenant-Governor; or, if there be 
no Lieutenant-Governor, (2) by an Administrator to be appointed 
according to the provisions of the Letters Patent and instructions. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor is Sir Alfred Stephen, who was 
appointed by a Commission, dated 30th April, 1879; and the 
Administrator was appointed by a Commission of the same date, 
directed to the President of the Legislative Council for the time- 


being. 


~The Lieutenant-Governor, or, in his absence, the Administrator, 
is empowered by his Commission to execute the office of Governor 
during any temporary absence of the Governor from the Colony ; 
but the Governor may not be absent, except in accordance with 
the terms of his instructions. He may not leave the Colony 
without the Queen’s special leave, unless on a visit to the Governor 
of a neighbouring colony, for a period exceeding one month at a 
time, nor exceeding in the aggregate one month for every year of 
his service ; but, on the other hand, the Governor may leave the 
Colony for any period not exceeding one month without its being 
reckoned as a departure, if he shall have previously informed the 
Executive Council in writing of his intention, and appointed a 
deputy to act for him till his return. This deputy must, in the 
first instance, be the Lieutenant-Governor ; but if, from any cause, 
his services are not available, the Governor may appoint whom he 


pleases as his deputy. 
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The Governor’s functions, according to the Letters Patent, 


Commission, and Instructions may be recapitulated as follows :— 


The Governor is the custodian of the Great Seal, under which 


all Crown grants, &c., must pass. 


The Governor has the appointment of his own Council—the 
Executive. He is also to summon that Council, and is, ordinarily 
its President; but in his absence some other member may be 
nominated to preside. It is usual, however, to appoint some 
member of the Ministry permanent Vice-President, who presides 


in the absence of the Governor. 


The Governor is the fountain of honour within the Colony, since 
to him belongs the power to appoint, in the Queen’s name, all 
Judges, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other ‘ neces- 
sary officers and Ministers” ; and he may remove, by virtue of his 
powers as Viceroy, from the exercise of his office any official so 


appointed. 


The Governor is also the depositary of the prerogative of mercy 
within the Colony, having it in his power to pardon, either 
absolutely or conditionally, any offender convicted in New South 
Wales. He can also remit fines, penalties, and forfeitures due to 
the Crown, but he cannot pardon or remit on the condition of the 
offender voluntarily leaving the Colony, unless the offence has been 
a political one only. In all capital cases the Governor is required 
by his instructions to obtain a report in writing from the Judge 
who tried the prisoner, which is to be considered at a meeting of 
the Executive Council, and the Judge himself may also be examined 
before the Council, although his recommendations need not neces- 
sarily be adopted. The Governor, however, is not empowered to 
reprieve any capitally sentenced prisoner, or pardon him absolutely 
‘‘unless it shall appear to him expedient so to do upon receiving 
the advice of the Executive Council, but in all such cases he is to 
decide either to extend or to withhold the pardon or reprieve 
according to his own deliberate judgment, whether the members of 
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the Executive Council concur therein or otherwise.” If the 
Governor decides to act contrary to the advice of the Executive 
he must make a minute in the proceedings, stating, a extenso, 


his reasons for so acting. 


The Governor is also vested with the authority of the Crown, 
enabling him to nominate the members of the Upper House of 
the Legislature, and to summon, prorogue to a future day, or 
dissolve ‘any legislative body” existing in the Colony. 


His instructions, however, provide that in the exercise of the 
above powers the Governor is to act by the advice of the Execu- 
tive Council in all cases, except those whose nature is such that 
in his opinion the public service “would sustain material preju- 
dice,” or in matters too trivial to submit to the Council, or ‘too 
urgent to admit of their advice being given ;” but in all such 
urgent cases he must communicate to the Council as soon as 
practicable the measures taken by him, and his reasons for acting. 
It is expressly provided, however, that the Governor may, if he 
think fit, disregard the advice of the Executive and act in direct 
opposition to the declared will of his advisers, but in such cases 
he is required to make a full report of the whole circumstances 


for the information of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


The Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent 
or vetoing Acts passed by the Legislature, or reserving Bills for 
the special consideration of the Sovereign. The instructions deal 
at large with this matter, but it is usual in practice to be guided 
to a large extent by the advice of the law officers of the Crown. 
There are eight different classes of Bills, however, to which the 
Governor is bound to refuse the Royal assent. They are :— 


(1.) Divorce Bills (that is, private bills divorcing particular 
persons). 


(2.) Bills making any kind of grant, gratuity, or donation to 
the Governor. 


(3.) Bills affecting the currency, 
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(4.) Bills imposing differential duties, which are not in accord- 


ance with the “ Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1873.” 
(5.) Bills apparently contrary to Imperial treaty obligations. 


(6.) Bills interfering with the discipline or control of Her 


Majesty’s land or sea forces employed in the Colony. 


(7.) Bills of great importance, or extraordinary in their 
nature, whereby the Royal prerogative, or the rights 
and property of Her Majesty’s subjects residing beyond 
the Colony, or the trade and shipping of thé United 


Kingdom and its dependencies may be prejudiced. 


(8.) Bills containing provisions to which the Royal assent has 
already been refused, or which have been once disallowed, 
unless they contain a clause suspending their operation 
until the Queen’s pleasure has been signified, or unless 
the Governor is satisfied that there is urgent necessity 
for bringing any such Bill into immediate operation, in 
which case he is empowered to assent to the Bill on 
behalf of the Queen, if it is not repugnant to the law of 
England, or inconsistent with Imperial treaty obligations; 
and in every such case he is required to transmit the Bill 
to Her Majesty, together with his reasons for assenting 
to it. 


The following Acts of Parliament regulate the action of the 
Governor in assenting to Bills on behalf of the Queen, or reserving 
them for the consideration of the Sovereign :—5 and 6 Vic., secs. 
31-32, cap. 76; 7 and 8 Vic., sec. 7, cap. 74; and 13 and 14 Vic., 
cap. 59, secs. 13, 32, and 33. The effect of these enactments is to 
deprive any reserved Bill of all force and legality until the Queen’s 
assent thereto has been formally communicated to the Governor ; 
and power is given to Her Majesty to veto any Bill to which the 
Governor has assented on her behalf within two years after the 
receipt of such Bill by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 
which case the Bill is to be declared null and void by message of 
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the Governor, and proclamation. Reserved Bills are to be laid 
before Her Majesty in Council, and the Queen may allow them or 
not within a period of two years from the day on which they were 
reserved by the Governor. The Queen’s assent to reserved Bills 
may be transmitted by telegram. 


By the Act 7 Vic., No. 16, all Acts of Parliament which become 
law are required to be registered by the Registrar-General within 


ten days of their so becoming law. 


The above is a summary of the powers and duties of the Go- 
vernor, as defined by his instructions and the Letters Patent, but 
additional duties have been imposed upon him by the Constitution 
and Electoral Act. In accordance with these enactments he 
must summon the Legislative Assembly, appoint the President of 
the Legislative Council ; prorogue or dissolve Parliament ; appoint 
his ministers proprio motu ; also appoint, with the advice of the 
Executive, all public officers whose appointment.is not vested in 
heads of departments ; issue all warrants for the payment of 
money ; issue the writs for general elections, and, in the absence 
of the Speaker, issue writs to fill vacancies occurring in the 
Assembly. He also appoints all returning-officers, and issues the 
writs for additional members provided for by the expansive clauses 
of the Electoral Act. 


In summoning, proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Go- 
vernor usually acts according to the advice tendered him by the 
Cabinet, but he is in no way bound to do so; and, as a matter of 
fact, has sometimes declined to be guided by his Ministers. This, 
however, has never happened except in respect to granting a dis- 
solution. As to summoning or proroguing a difference of opinion 
is hardly likely to arise. The relations established between the 
Ministry and the representatives of the people are in accordance 
with the time-honoured precedents prevailing in Great Britain, 
which may be thus defined. The Cabinet must be chosen from — 
“‘(1) Members of the Legislature ; (2) Holding the same political 
views, and chosen from the party possessing a majority in the 
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House of Commons; (3) Carrying out a concerted policy; (4) 
Under a common responsibility, to be signified by a collective 
resignation in the event of Parliamentary censure; and (5) acknow- 


ledging a common subordination to one Chief Minister.” 


The Imperial rule as to the circumstances under which. a 
Government is bound to resign, is as follows :—-Censure, involving 
loss of office, rests entirely with the Lower House, or popular 
branch of the Legislature. Hence directly a Ministry fails to 
command a majority of the House of Commons it must give place 
to another. Want of confidence in a Cabinet may be*shown in 
three ways: first, by a direct vote of censure, or a specific declara- 
tion of} want of confidence ; secondly, by a vote disapproving of 
some‘act of the Government ; or thirdly, by the rejection of some 
important measure introduced by the Ministry. In any of these 
cases Ministers must either resign, or appeal to the country if 


they can get the Sovereign to sanction a new election. 


These rules have been virtually adopted in New South Wales 
and the undoubted right of the Governor, as the depositary of the 
Royal prerogative, to refuse to grant a dissolution, if he thinks fit, 
has been more than once exercised. In March, 1877, Sir Hercules. 
Robinson refused to grant a dissolution to Sir John Robertson, 
and in September of the same year he also declined to enable Sir 
Henry Parkes to go to the country. The reason alleged in each 
case was that the Assembly refused to make provision for the 
expenditure of the year. It will thus be seen that a grave 
responsibility is thrown upon the Governor in the exercise of the 
undoubted right of granting or refusing a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and in the cases mentioned it can hardly be doubted that 
Sir Hercules Robinson acted within his powers. The Viceroy is 
the conservator of the rights and interests of the whole population, 
and it must be evident that grave evils would ensue should a dis- 


solution take place before supplies had been granted. 


The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is such an important 
function of the Governor, and he is so liable on some occasions to 
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cette 


have strong pressure brought to bear upon him in connection with 
it, that it will be well to quote at length a despatch of Lord 
Carnarvon, explaining the instructions on this point. Under date 
4th May, 1875, he wrote :— 


“It should be understood that no capital sentence may be 
either carried out, commuted, or remitted, without a consideration 
of the case by the Governor and his Ministers assembled in 
Executive Council. A minor sentence may be commuted or 
remitted by the Governor, after he has duly considered the advice, 
either of his Ministers collectively in Executive Council, or of the 
Ministers more immediately responsible for matters connected 
with the administration of justice ; and whether suck advice is or 
is not tendered in Executive Council, it would seem desirable 
that, whether also given orally or not, it should be given in 


ae 
writing. 
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the Legislature, occurs in connection with the exercise of his office 
as Commander-in-Chief of the land and sea forces. The Governor’s 
powers in this regard are defined and regulated by the Military 
and Naval Forces Regulation Act of 1871, which, after providing 
for the raising and maintenance of a standing force, goes on to 
vest the supreme command in the “ Governor,” which title, in the 
interpretation clause, is defined to mean “the Governor with the 
advice of the Executive Council,” unless the context shall otherwise 
wndicate. Full powers with relation to the Volunteer Force are also 
bestowed on the Governor by the Volunteer Regulation Act of 
1867, but in this, as in the former statute, “Governor” only means 
“the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” ¢f this 
meaning ws not inconsistent with the context or subject-matter. It 
will at once be seen that these are both important limitations, as in 
certain imaginable contingencies the Governor is left free to act 
on his own responsibility. This places the Governor almost in 
the position of the Commander-in-Chief in England (when such an 
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officer exists, which is very seldom, the control of the army usually 
being vested in Generals commanding-in-chief) ; that is, he has at 
times the absolute disposal of the armed force of the Colony. This 
power is peculiar to New South Wales, as in other British Colonies 
the Governor possesses no more power over the ,military than he 
does over any civil department of the service. The position of the 
Governor as Captain-General does not, however, give him power 
to take the direct command of Imperial troops, should any such be 


stationed in the Colony. 


A’s regards the far more important power of the Governor to 
proclaim martial law, different opinions are held. But there is 
no doubt, as the power has not been conferred by any statute in 


force in the Colony, that, if it exists, it must be a matter of pre- 


rogative. The necessity for proclaiming martial law has happily 


never occurred since the advent of Responsible Government. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

The Executive Council is composed of the ten Ministers, namely : 
The Colonial Secretary, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary for Lands, the Secretary for Public Works, the Minister 
of Justice, the Minister of Public Instruction, the Secretary for 
Mines, and the Postmaster-General, with sometimes a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council, who is without a portfolio. These 
form the Cabinet, and, of course, are responsible to Parliament. 
The Ministry, as the advisers of the Governor, must also retain 
his confidence, but practically, this is seldom likely to be with- 
drawn, so long as they can command a working majority in the 
Assembly. The Governor may dissolve Parliament although the 
Ministry have not sustained a defeat, and in this case the continued 
existence of any Government would depend directly on the vote of 


the constituencies, but such a contingency can happen but seldom. 


It is rare for more than one Minister to be selected from the 
Upper House, although at the present time there are three, and 
it will thus be seen that the principle of the responsibility 
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of members of the Government to Parliament is fully carried 
out. For every act of the Governor as Viceroy some Minister 
is responsible to Parliament; and even in matters of Imperial 
interest, where the final onus rests upon the Governor, he him- 
self is responsible to the Imperial Government, whose mem- 
bers are under the control of the House of Commons, so that 
no loophole is left for the exercise of any arbitrary act. The 
Crown, except in two instances (appeals to the Privy Council and 
the bestowal of titles), acts towards the Executive through its 
representative, the Governor; and so long ago as the inception 
of Responsible Government, Earl Grey declared, in an official 
despatch, that he should make ‘a judicious use of the influence, 
rather than of the authority, of his office,” which wise maxim has 
usually been followed. But in extreme cases, such as when his 
sanction is requested to any illegal proceeding, the Governor is 
bound, without question, to keep the law, though he may thereby 
be brought into hostile relations with the Cabinet. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in a communication to the Governor-General of 
Canada in 1879, clearly laid down the doctrine that the Governor 
of any British Colony ‘has an unquestionable constitutional right 
to dismiss his Ministers, if from any cause he feels it incumbent 
on him to doso.” ‘This does not militate against the doctrine of 
responsibility, for if the Ministry appointed by the Governor do 
not possess the confidence of Parliament, they cannot hold office, 
and hence the Governor will be forced to give way, or else per- 
severe till he can select a Ministry which the Assembly will 
accept. The final control will thus be, as in every other case, 
with the representatives of the people. In matters of routine 
the Governor will necessarily act on the advice of his Ministers, 
and in most cases relating to the internal economy of the depart- 
ments, he will adopt even the individual recommendations of the 


Ministers by whom they are severally controlled. 


As regards matters of purely Imperial interest the Governor is 
responsible to the British authorities for their due conservation. 
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Tf, in consequence of his action on any such matter, he is involved 
in a dispute with his Ministers, he is bound to refer them to the 
Sovereign, should his action have been endorsed by the Colonial 
Office. If his conduct is not approved of in England he would most 
likely be recalled. It follows from this, that in no case can the 
Governor be held to be responsible directly to Parliament for 
his conduct. His Ministers are responsible, but personally he has 
only to render an account to the Crown itself, that is, to the 
Imperial Parliament. 


The Executive Council cannot discharge any function unless 
duly summoned by the Governor, and at least two members, 
besides the Governor or presiding member, are present to form a 
quorum. Formal minutes are, of course, kept of all proceedings. 
The Executive Council, as at present constituted, is as follows :— 


Premier and Colonial Secretary. The Hon. George Richard Dibbs. 


Colonial Treasurer ................+ The Hon. John See. 
Attorney-General ...............04 The Hon. Edmund Barton, Q.C. 
Secretary for Lands ........ ...... The Hon. Henry Copeland. 


Secretary for Public Works...... The Hon. William John Lyne. 
Minister of Public Instruction The Hon. Francis Bathurst Suttor. 


Minister of Justice .............- The Hon. Richard Edward O’Connor. 
Postmaster-General ............006 The Hon. John Kidd. 
Secretary for Mines ............... The Hon. Thomas Michael Slattery. 


Vice-President of the Executive 
Council and Representative of 
the Government in the Legisla- 
tive Council (without portfolio) The Hon. Sir Julian Salomons, Q.C. 


Since the introduction of Responsible Government there have 
been twenty-seven Ministries, the average tenure of office being 
one year and four months. Nine Governments have been dis- 
placed by votes of censure, expressed or implied, and three resigned 
through having been defeated on important measures of policy ; 
while two retired on having been saved from defeat only by the 
Speaker’s casting vote, and three others through a motion for the 
adjournment of the House having been carried against them. 
Three Ministries were merged into the succeeding ones; five 
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resigned without a direct vote having been carried against them, 
but in consequence of not possessing a working majority; and one 


Government fell to pieces through internal disagreements. 


THE PARLIAMENT. 

It seems a singular omission in the Constitution Act that no Relative power 

eye ° ° . ° ° ., of the two 
definition is given of the relative powers of the Legislative Council Houses 
and Legislative Assembly. Such is the fact, but no inconvenience 
has arisen thereby, since by common consent it has been agreed 
that the precedents regulating the proceedings and relations, enter 
se, of the two Houses of the Imperial Parliament shall be followed, 
as far as applicable, in New South Wales, The Constitution Act 
provides that all money bills shall be introduced in the Lower 
House only. The important rule of the House of Commons, 
affirmed two hundred years ago and constantly enforced ever since, 
that “all aids and supplies, and aids to Her Majesty in Parliament 
are the sole gift of the Commons, and it is the undoubted right of 
the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such bills, the ends, 
purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications 
of such grants, which ought not to be changed or altered by the 
House of Lords,” is also held to be in force as regards the Parlia- 
ment of this Colony, and has always been recognized and acted upon. 

The two Houses, however, do not possess the most important of Eerlariet 
the privileges of the Imperial Parliament, namely, the right of for contempt. 
punishing for contempt, although the Legislative Assembly has, 
on one occasion, punished one of its members, for conduct assumed 
to be dishonorable beyond its precincts, by expelling him. As 
regards disorderly conduct within the walls of the Chamber it has 
been held by the Supreme Court and affirmed by the Privy Council, 
that the Assembly only possesses the power of suspending a 
member for disorderly conduct for the period of the sitting at 
which such conduct took place. A member may be also removed 
from the House by order of the Speaker if he persists in obstruc- 
tion or contemns the Standing Orders ; but fortunately this course 
has seldom been rendered necessary. 
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Witnesses may be summoned to give evidence before either 
House, or before committees of the Council or Assembly, the 
necessary powers for compelling their attendance having been con- 
ferred by an Act passed in 1881. Any person disobeying a 
summons may be arrested on a Judge’s warrant, and the maximum 
penalty for refusing to give evidence is imprisonment for one 
calendar month. 

As regards the maximum number of members of the Legislative 
Council no limit is assigned by the Constitution Act, although’ 
the minimum number is fixed at twenty-one. It will be seen that 
this gives power to a Governor to quash any possible obstruction 
on the part of the Council to the will of the Government, and the 
Lower House by “swamping” the Council. Such a proceeding, 
however, can hardly be held to be allowable, except under extreme 
circumstances. As a matter of fact, an attempt to “swamp” 
the Council was made during one of the premierships of the 
late Sir Charles Cowper, but public opinion condemned the course 
most strongly, although the somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
the case were thought at the time to justify the Governor’s action. 
The authorities in England severely rebuked the Governor (Sir J ohn 
Young) for the course he had taken, and since then, ‘swamping’ 
the Council has never been seriously entertained, nor is there much 
chance that it will ever again be attempted. The principle in fact 
has been aflirmed, on the basis of an understanding entered into 
between Sir John Young and the leading statesmen of the day 
(of both sides of the House), that the members of the Legislative 
Council should be limited to a convenient, number, and that no 
nominations should ever be made merely for the purpose of 
strengthening the party which happens to be in power. A dead- 
lock between the two Houses is provided against by the universal 
feeling that the Assembly represents the will of the people, and 
in such case the Council would certainly have to give way to the 
deliberate will of the people’s representatives. The Council is 
intended as a check to hasty legislation ; and it doubtless acts as 


a useful “ brake” to violent party feeling. 
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As before stated, the members of the Upper House are nomi- 
nated by the Governor, the minimum number composing the 
House being fixed at twenty-one. No limit as to numbers is fixed 
by the Constitution Act, but in accordance.with the arrangement 
already described the number is practically kept down by the 
exclusion of all purely political appointments. As the number of 
members of the Assembly has been greatly increased in pursuance 
of the “expansion” clauses of the Act, the present number of 
members composing the Council (seventy-one) will not be considered 
an unfair proportion, as the increase is in about the same ratio as 
that of the Assembly. The members must be of full age, and 
either natural-born or duly naturalized subjects of the empire. 
Four-fifths of the members must be persons not holding any paid 
office under the Crown, but this is not held to include officers “in 
Her Majesty’s sea and land forces on full or half pay, or retired 
officers on pensions.” Though the appointment is for life, a member 
may resign his seat, and he also forfeits it by absence from two 
consecutive sessions without leave, by becoming naturalized in 
a foreign State, by becoming bankrupt, by becoming a public 
contractor, or defaulter, by being attainted of treason, or being 
convicted of felony, or any infamous crime. The Governor appoints 
and removes, if considered necessary, the President, who may 
speak in debate, but can only give a casting vote. An attendance 
of one-third of the members on the roll was necessary to constitute 
a quorum, but an Act has lately been carried to reduce the pro- 
portion to one-fourth. The Council must hold a sitting at least 
once in every year, and no greater interval than twelve months 
must elapse between session and session. The proceedings are 
regulated by standing orders, which are, in the main, similar to 
those of the Assembly, the latter being framed on the model 
of the rules obtaining in the House of Commons. No member 
may sit or vote till he has taken the oath of allegiance, or the 
affirmation prescribed in lieu of that oath. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


The Lower House of Parliament is elected by manhood suffrage, 
the number of electorates being at present seventy-four, returning 
141 members. The qualification of electors is derived either from 
actual residence in an electorate or ownership of a freehold or lease- 
hold therein. The following are the rules applying to each of the 
two cases :— 

1, Any person claiming a right to have his name on the electoral 
roll in respect of residence must prove that at the time of the 
collection of the roll he resided in the electorate in question, and 
had done so for six months previously. 

2. Any person who claims in respect of property must show 
that at the time the electoral list was made up, and during the 


preceding six months :— 


(a. ) Heisand has been holder of a freehold or leasehold estate 
of the clear value of £100, or 

(b.) He is and has been in the receipt of rents and profits of 
the annual value of £10, arising from freehold or lease- 
hold property, or 

(c.) Oceupies and has occupied a house, warehouse, office, 
shop, room, or building, either with or without land 
attached, of the annual value of £10, or 


(d.) Holds and has held a Crown lease or license for pastoral 
purposes within the electoral district. 


The six months occupation is not required to be of the same 
premises, provided he has occupied continuously several sets of 
premises of the required value he is entitled to vote. 


A man must be possessed of one or other of the above qualifi- 
cations to entitle him to vote in any electorate ; but he can only 
have one vote in each electorate, no matter how many qualifications 
he has in that electorate. If he is qualified in several electorates 
he is entitled to have his name on the electoral roll in each. There 
is now before the Parliament a measure to carry out the “one man 
one vote” principle. 
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A person is disabled from voting by reason of the existence of Disabilities. 
any of the following disqualifications at the time of making out 


the electoral roll :— 

1. Being of unsound mind. 

2. Being in receipt of eleemosynary aid. 

3. Having been convicted of treason, felony, or other infamous 
crime, unless he has either received a free or conditional 
pardon, or has served his sentence. 

4, Being in the military or naval service on full pay. Mem- 


bership in a volunteer or militia corps does not disqualify. 


or 


Being a police magistrate or member of the police force 


(including the Inspector-General). 


The ‘‘ expansion clauses” of the Act, as they are called, provide eae 
that when an electorate which has previously returned only one Flectoral Act, 
member has 3,000 names on its electoral roll, or when one which 
returns two members is possessed of 5,000 voters, or one which 
returns three has reached 8,000, such electorate, in each case, is 
entitled to return an additional member ; but the Governor must 


first notify the fact by proclamation in the C'azette. 


Any. natural born or duly naturalized subject of Her Majesty Qualification for 

is capable of being elected a member of the Assembly, subject Aeeeanies 
to the same disqualifications as for voters, with the following 
additional ones :— 

1. He must not be a member of the Legislative Council. 

2, He must not hold any office of profit under the Crown, 

either for a term of years or during pleasure. 
3. He must not be in any way interested in any contract for 


the public service. 


By the “Constitution Act Amendment Act of 1884” the Oftices of 
° ° ° : profit. 
disqualification of persons holding office of profit was declared 
not to apply to the Colonial Secretary or other member of the 
Ministry. The third disqualification also does not apply to any 


contract made by a company consisting of more than twenty 
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persons. If any disqualified person should be elected the election 
is voided by the House, and should such person presume to sit or 
vote he is liable to a fine of £500. 


Payment of By an Act, assented to on the 21st September, 1889, members 
em ders. 
of the Assembly are allowed the sum of £300 per annum to 


reimburse them for expenses incurred in the discharge of their 
Parliamentary duties. 


Members must : ae . 
Mata cath of Before taking his seat each member must take the oath of 


er allegiance in the prescribed form, or make an affirmation in lieu of 


it. A member may resign his seat at any time, and he is held to 
have vacated it under any of the following conditions :—Absence 
during a whole session without leave, naturalization in a foreign 
country, bankruptcy, being a defaulter, or convicted of treason, 


felony, or any cther infamous crime. 


Parliament 
triennial. 


The Act 37 Vic., No. 7, provides that no Assembly can prolong 
its existence beyond the term of three years. One session, at 
least, must be held every year, and twelve months must not 
elapse between any two sessions. On meeting after a general 
election, the first business is to elect a Speaker, who has only a 
casting vote. ‘I'wenty of the members (exclusive of the Speaker) 
constitute a quorum. 

Writs. Writs for general elections must be made returnable not later 
than thirty-five clear days after the date of the proclamation 
dissolving the former Parliament. Writs for general elections, | 
and also for vacancies occurring between a general election and 
the meeting of Parliament for the despatch of business, are issued 
by the Governor. For all other elections the writs are issued by 
the Speaker, unless absent from the Colony, or unless no Speaker 
has yet been elected, when the Governor signs these writs in like 
manner to the others. 

election is by Election is by ballot, the names of those entitled to vote being, 


allot. 
compiled once a year and published for general information, 


perce of first The first Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on 
arhuament, 
the 22nd May, 1856, just six months after the proclamation of, 





DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 


the Constitution. Its duration, unless Parliament should be 
previously prorogued, was originally fixed at five years, but in 
1874 an Act was passed establishing triennial Parliaments, which 
has ever since remained law. Since the inauguration of Respon- 
sible Government there have been fifteen appeals to the people, 
so that it will be seen the duration of each Assembly has not 
averaged even the shorter period of life to which its existence 1s 
now limited. The subjoined table gives the duration of each 


Parliament elected under Constitutional Government. 


Duration of Parliaments since the Establishment of 


Responsible Government. 








— —_ 














Parliament. Opened. Dissolved. Duration. Pe pa 8 
i ae - - _ Yr. ~ mth. dy. - - - 
pity Eee 22 May, 1856...) 19 Dec., 1857...) 1 6 27 2 
Second ..... 23 March, 1858 ...| 11 April, 1859...; 1 0 19 2 
AW chins Up earrir 30 Aug., 1859 ..| 10 Nov., 1860...| 1 2 11 2 
Fourth ....... 10 Jan., 1861....| 10 Nov., 1864...; 3 10 0O 5 
PASC eer ee 26 Jan., 1865...| 15 Nov., 1869...; 4 9 22 6 
Sixtn: 27 Jan., 1870...| 3Feb., 1872...) 2 0O 7 3 
Seventh...... 30 April, 1872...) 28 Nov., 1874...) 2 6 29 4 
Kighth ...... 27 Jan., 1875 ...| 12 Oct., 1877...) 2 8 16 3 
Ninth ....1<.. 27 Nov., 1877...| 9Nov., 1880..,; 2 I1 13 3 
Tenth ........ 15 Dec., 1880 ..; 23 Nov., 1882...) 1 11 8 3 
Eleventh ....; 3Jan., 1883...| 7 Oct., 18685...) 2 9 4 6 
Twelfth ..... 17 Nov., 1885 ...| 26Jan., 1887...| 1 2 9 2 
Thirteenth ..; 8 March, 1887...) 19 Jan., 1889...; 1 10 11 3 
Fourteenth..| 22 Feb., 1889...) 6June, 1891...) 2 3 15 3 
Buteantir...| l4-July, 180% ...[ sccacccscses = ev sw eens 

AV OVAIG 2... ccacceencncrensa nesses 2 2° 6 |.8to4 





—— 





The amount of interest displayed by the electors in the exercise 
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of their franchise is very considerable, though the proportion of elections. 


votes recorded may not appear to sustain this view. At the 
general election of 1891 the total number of voters on the electoral 
rolls was 305,456, or 10 voters to every 36 persons in the com- 
munity. In seven electorates, with 19,559 electors, returning 
seven members, there were no contests. The remaining 67 
electorates, returning 134 members, comprised 285,897 electors, 
and of these only 184,091, or 64°39 per cent., recorded their votes. 
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Owing to the vast extent of some of the electoral districts many 
electors can only record their votes at considerable inconvenience 
to themselves, and to this cause, combined with the fact that the 
number of non-resident voters is very considerable, must be assigned 


the apparently low percentage of votes recorded. 


The number of males of full age, compared with the total 
population, is very large, the proportion at the last census being 
28:18 per cent. The number of persons entitled to vote under the 
system of universal suffrage which prevails amounts to nearly 27 
per cent. of the total population, there having been 305,456 
persons on the electoral roll for 1891-92. The average number of 
electors per member at the time of the last general election was 
2,166, and the estimated population to each member was 8,044. 
The subjoined table gives the result of all the general elections 
which have taken place under Representative Government. 





Parliamentary Elections. 
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emerleenlt neice ; ; 
‘3s |& j/488../ 3B | SB] F | ss 
23/8 .|\Sf28| EB | ez] 3 | 08 
Date of the issue No. of | Voters | 52/2 | aes os S $3 | = | an 
of Writs. Parliament. |on Roll.; #2) 32/6 oc Pa FI 4 S a3 
| ‘SS \a%|gRR'5| 38 93/8 | SE 
Sm | so Le 53 o | BS 
iS) D S2RF Ss 2 6 om D 
e zx > 3 = > > A= | a A= 
| | 
| | 
22 May, 1856 ...... Mirst caceur | 44,526| 54 | * be * Hf * * 
23 March, 1858 ....| Second....| 72,177| 72 | 14 54,896 | 27,894/50°81} * * 
30 August, 1859....| Third ....| 88,346] 72 19 63,022 | 27,490 | 43°62 22 08 
10 January, 1861 ..| Fourth....| 106,189| 72} 19 75,676 | 28,340 | 37°45 29 10 
24 ss 1865 .| Fifth ....|/ 119,872] 72 15 90,7386 | 44,311 | 48°84 31 ‘O07 
27 <i 1870 ..| Sixth ....| 128,734] 72) 11] 108,080 | 56,331 | 52°12} 102| ‘18 
30 Apri A872... Seventh ..| 151,798] 72 8 | 125,488 | 60,004 | 47°82 80 13 
27 January, 1875 ..| Eighth....| 160,843 | 72] 10] 104,575 | 57,651|55°13] 334 "58 
27 November, 1877..| Ninth ....| 160,945] 73 | 16} 120,698 | 62,172|51:51| * 
18 December, 1880..} Tenth ....| 188,500} 108 14 | 140,848 | 90,657 | 64°36 | 1,785 | 1°97 





3 January, 1883 ..| Eleventh ..| 196,289 | 113 17 | 166,260 | 96,842 | 58°26 | 2,002 | 2°07 
17 November, 1885..) Twelfth ..| 232,190 | 122 8 | 203,669 | 124,378 | 61°07 | 2,564 | 2°06 
27 January, 1887 ..| Thirteenth.) 256,406 | 124 17 | 226,228 | 181,062 | 57°93 | 2,275 | 1°73 
10.1 oe 1889 ..| Fourteenth} 280,160 | 187 | 13 | 257,763 | 154,924 | 60°10 | 2,641 | 1°70 
8 June, 1891...... Fifteenth. .| 305,456 | 141 7 | 285,897 | 184,091 | 64°39 | 83,642 | 2°02 


* Unrecorded, 





At the present crisis of affairs a notice of the constitution and 
Government of the Colony would be incomplete without some 
reference to the question of Australian Federation, which is now 





FEDERATION. 


more prominently before the public than it has been at any 
previous stage of Colonial history. It has already been shown, 
in the initial chapter of this work, that the question was not 
overlooked by the framers of the first free Australian Constitution, 
who proposed the establishment of a General Assembly “to make 
laws in relation to those intercolonial questions that have arisen, 
or may hereafter arise,” and who, in fact, sketched out a tolerably 
comprehensive federation scheme. Unfortunately, however, that 
proposition was included with another for the creation of heredi- 
tary nobility, and in the storm of opposition and ridicule with 
which the latter idea was greeted, the former sank out of sight. 
From time to time since Responsible Government came into being 
the evil of want of union among the Australian Colonies has 
been forcibly apparent, and the idea of federation has gradually 
become more and more popular among the people. Some years 
ago the movement took such shape that, as the result of an inter- 
colonial conference, the matter came before the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and a measure was passed, permitting the formation of a 
Federal Council, to whith any colony that felt inclined to join 
could send delegates. The first meeting of that Federal Council 
was held at Hobart, in January, 1886. The Colonies represented 
were Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, and 
Fiji. New South Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand 
declined to join, but South Australia sent representatives to a 
subsequent meeting. The Council has held four meetings, at 
which several matters of intercolonial interest were discussed ; 
but, as from its very inherent constitution, it was only a delibera- 
tive body, having no executive functions whatever, it possessed 
no control of funds or other means to put its legislation into force. 
The advocates of Federation were therefore dissatisfied with the 
position the question was in, and agitation was instituted with a 


view of bringing about a more satisfactory state of things. 


Federal Council. 


An important step towards the federation of the Australasian Federation Con- 


Colonies was taken in February, 1890, when a Conference, con- 


ference, 
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sisting of representatives of each of the seven Colonies of Austra- 
lasia, was held in the Parliament House, Melbourne. The Con- 
ference met on February 6, and there were thirteen members 
present, being two representatives from each of the Colonies, 
except Western Australia which sent only one, Sir Henry 
Parkes, Premier and Colonial Secretary, and Mr. W. McMillan, 
Colonial Treasurer, representing New South Wales. Mr. Duncan 
Gillies, Premier of Victoria, was elected President of the Con- 
ference. The members held seven meetings, and discussed the 
question before them at considerable length. At the last meeting 
the Conference adopted an address to the Queen, expressing their 
loyalty and attachment, and enclosing certain resolutions as the 
result of the Conference, which affirmed the desirableness of an 
early union, under the Crown, of the Australian Colonies, on 
principles just to the several Colonies; that the remoter Austral- 
asian Colonies should be entitled to admission upon terms to be 
afterwards agreed upon; and that steps should be taken for the 
appointment of Delegates to a National Australasian Convention, 
to consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a Federal 


Constitution. 


In accordance with the terms of that resolution Delegates were 
appointed by the different Australasian Parliaments, and on the 
2nd March, 1891, the National Australasian Convention com- 
menced its sittings in the Legislative Assembly Chambers, Mac- 
quarie-street, Sydney, having been convened at the instance of 
Mr. James Munro, the Premier of Victoria. There were forty- 
five Members of the Convention altogether, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia (which had’ only recently been placed in possession of 
the privilege of Responsible Government), each sending seven 
Delegates, and New Zealand three. At the first meeting of the 
Convention the seven Delegates from Western Australia were 


absent, as well as three other Delegates representing Victoria, 
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Quecnsland, and New Zealand respectively, but in the course of 
a few days the whole of Delegates arrived, and the Convention 


was complete. 


The first business transacted by the Convention was the unani- 
mous election of Sir Henry Parkes as President. Mr. F. W. 
Webb, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, was 
appointed Secretary to the Convention, and Sir Samuel Griffiths 
was elected Vice-President. Mr. J. P. Abbott, Speaker of the 
New South Wales Legislative Assembly, was subsequently elected 
Chairman of Committees. Rules of Procedure, similar in the 
main to those under which the business of Parliament is con- 
ducted, were adopted, and arrangements were made for the 
admission of the public to the debates, and for the publication of 


an official record of the proceedings. 


A series of resolutions was moved by Sir Henry Parkes, setting 
forth certain principles necessary to establish and secure an endur- 
ing foundation for the structure of a Federal Government, and 
approving of the framing of a Federal Constitution. These reso- 
lutions were discussed by the Convention during nine sittings, 
part of the time in Committee of the Whole, and after amend- 
ment were finally adopted. The resolutions aflirmed the following 
principles :— 

1. That the powers and rights of existing Colonies shall re- 
main intact, except as regards such powers as it might 


be necessary to hand over to the Federal Government. 


bo 


. That no alteration shall be made in States without the 
consent of the Legislatures of such States, as well as of 
the Federal Parliament. 


2 


. Trade between the federated Colonies to be absolutely free. 


4. Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to be in the 
Federal Government and Parliament. 


Or 


. Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one com- 


mand. 
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the Convention, 
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tution. 
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6. The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each 
State to make amendments in its constitution if neces- 
sary for the purposes of Federation. 


Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Con- 
stitution which should establish a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives—the latter to possess the sole power of originating 
money bills; also a Federal Supreme Court of Appeal ; and an 
Executive consisting of a Governor-General, with such persons as 


may be appointed as his advisers. 


Three Committees were then chosen among the Delegates—one 
to consider matters relating to Finance, Taxation, and Trade 
Regulations ; a second to deal with the establishment of a Federal 
Judiciary ; and the third to prepare and submit a Bill for the 
establishment of a Federal Constitution. On Tuesday, March 31, 
Sir Samuel Griffith, as Chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Machinery, brought up a draft Constitution Bill, which was 
fully and carefully considered by the Convention in Committee of 
the Whole, and was adopted on Thursday, April 9. On the same 
day the Convention was formally declared to be dissolved, and it 
now remains for the Colonies individually to adopt or reject the 
scheme presented to them by the Convention. 


PART XITT. 


Internal Communication. 


OR many years, settlement was restricted to the narrow belt 

of land shut in between the Blue Mountains and the sea. 
Several main roads were formed through this country within a few 
years after the first settlement of the Colony. These roads con- 
nected the infant towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and 
Penrith with the metropolis, and were constructed entirely by 
prison labour. The abrupt wall of sandstone rising on the 
further side of the Nepean barred all access to the interior of the 
country. As early as the year 1796 George Bass made an attempt 
to cross the mountain range, and returned after an unsuccessful 
journey, reporting that it was impossible to find a passage even 
for a person on foot. In 1&13, a protracted season of drought, 
attended by considerable losses amongst the stock, brought home 
very clearly to the settlers the conviction that the future of the 
Colony entirely depended upon the discovery of an extension of 
grazing land, beyond the narrow limits within which they were 
then hemmed. In the month of May of the year named, Gregory 
Blaxland, W. C. Wentworth, and Lieutenant Lawson once more 
attempted to find a passage across the mountains. After meeting 
with difficulties which seem astonishing enough to the present 
generation, who have seen a railway carried over the same track, 
by which Bathurst may be reached in a few hours, these gentle- 
men succeeded in opening a way—sometimes by creeping through 
dense forests, at others by scaling tremendous precipices—to the 
vast plains lying west of the great Cordillera of Australia. They 
returned on the 6th June, and shortly afterwards Governor 
Macquarie sent a party of surveyors, under Mr. Evans, to report 
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on the practicability of making a road, and the report being 
favourable, the construction of the great western highway was at 
once commenced, the work being performed by gangs of prisoners. 
The track thus made formed a continuation of the great Western 
Road, from Penrith, and it was completed as far as Bathurst by 
the 21st January, 1815. 


The discovery of the Bathurst Plains, and the completion of the 
mountain road, gave so great an impetus to settlement that it was 
found impossible to keep pace in the matter of roads with the 
demands of the settlers. The Government, therefore, contented 
itself with maintaining the roads already constructed, and extend- 
ing them in the direction of the principal centres of settlement. 
For many years these main roads were the only ones which received 
attention. This would perhaps have been otherwise had the pro- 
gress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been similar to that of the 
years previous to that date. Such, however, was not the case. 
The gold discovery entirely altered the circumstances of the Colony, 
and during the period of excitement and change which followed 
that remarkable event, so many new roads were opened, and so 
large an increase in traffic occurred, that the general condition of 
the public highways was by no means good. The Roads Depart- 
ment was formed as far back as 1857, and, although good service 
was done by the road pioneers before that date, the modern system 
of roadmaking may be said to have begun with the creation of the 
department. It was not, however, until 1864 that the whole of 
the roads, both main and subordinate, received attention at the 
hands of the State. 


The principal main roads of the Colony are :— 
Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Mary- 
land, New England. 


Western Road—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren 
through Bathurst, Orange, and many other important 
townships ; thence prolonged to the Darling, at Bourke, 

by a line 175 miles in length. 





PUBLIC ROADS. 





Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney to Albury. 
This road was, before the construction of the railway, 


the great highway between Sydney and Melbourne. 


South Coast Road—length, 250 miles. This road, after leaving 
Campbelltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of 
which it runs as far as Coal Cliff It then traverses 
the Illawarra district, parallel to the coast, and passes 
through the rich lands watered by the Shoalhaven, Clyde, 

: and Moruya, as far as Eden, at the southern limit of the 


Colony. 


None of these roads have now the importance they formerly 
possessed. The railways of the Colony for the most part follow 
the direction of the main roads, and attract to themselves nearly 
all the through traffic. The tendency now is to make the roads 
act as feeders to the railway, by converging the traffic from outlying 


districts towards convenient stations along the line. 


The expenditure by the Government upon the different roads 
varies considerably according to their importance. All roads 
maintained by the Government fall under six classes. On first- 
class roads the Government expends yearly an amount equal to 
£50 per mile ; on second-class roads, £25 per mile ; third-class, 
£15 per mile; fourth-class, £10 per mile; fifth-class, £7 per 
mile ; and on sixth-class roads, £5 per mile. 


The network of roads spread over the face of the Colony is 
divided, for purposes of maintenance, into road districts and road 
trusts, There are sixty-two road districts, managed locally by 
superintendents, who have the greater part of the road communi- 
cation of the Colony outside the municipal boundaries, under their 
care. The road trusts number 300, and have the supervision of 
certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of 
minor importance. There are, however, certain important roads 
in the vicinity of the metropolis governed by trusts. The length 
of roads in charge of superintendents or road engineers is approxi- 
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mately 29,000 miles, while about 3,000 miles are under road trusts. 
The length of road which has been formed, metalled, and gravelled 
is not less than 6,500 miles. There are also 10,000 miles of road- 
way not indeed metalled, but which have been drained, and on 
which all necessary culverts have been constructed, and | 1,000 miles 
of road wind their way through the forests of the interior, chiefly 
along the lines marked out by the cart-wheels of the foremost 
settlers, and form, in dry weather, adequate means of communication 
for the settlers, although it must be acknowledged that in seasons 
of rain these roads are not unfrequently impassable. Besides the 
roads mentioned above, there are 1,500 miles of mountain passes. 
Many of the passes presented the most formidable difficulties, and 
their construction reflects great credit upon the engineering skill of 
the officer, lately deceased, who for so many years designed and 
supervised the construction and maintenance of the roads and 


bridees of the Colony. 


Many of the earliest bridges erected in the Colony were of stone, 
and are still existing. Those erected in the period following the 
extension of settlement to the interior were chiefly of timber, and 
have since been replaced, after a life of about twenty-five years. 
Nearly all the large bridges of recent erection are of iron or steel, 
and some of them have been erected under engineering conditions 
almost unique, owing to the peculiarity of the river flow in some 
parts of the country. There are altogether 3,200 bridges, covering 
a length of 25,000 feet, while there are also over 280,000 feet of 
minor culverts, formed of earthenware piping, from 12 to 24 inches 
in diameter. Where the traffic has not warranted their construc 
tion, or where local circumstances have rendered them unavoidable, 
punts or ferries have been used instead of bridges. There are 8) . 
punts, 7 of which are propelled by steam, and 78 by hand gear, 
along wire ropes. ‘The number of boat ferries is 62. 


The use of roads as the main arteries along which traffic from 
the metropolis to the interior flows has been superseded: by the 
railways; but the roads remain not only the sole means of 
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communication throughout a large part of the interior, but most 
valuable feeders to the railway system of the country. No revenue 
is directly derived from roads, but the indirect advantages to the Indirect value 
country have been very great, and after the lands and the railways 
they form the largest item of national property. It is estimated 
that £13,154,700 have been expended on roads and bridges since 
1857, and the present value to the State, allowing for depreciation, 
cannot be less than £10,382,000. Their indirect value cannot be 
calculated, but as an instance of the change brought about by the 
system of road construction, it may be mentioned that, after the 
organization of the Roads Department on its present basis, the 
cost of carriage of goods by road and the time of transit was 
reduced by more than one-half, as will appear from the following 


statement :— 





| Carriage by Road, 1857. | Carriage by Road, 1864. 




















Main Roads. ees ae cpr 
transit, |COStperton.| 4 .ansit. Cost per ton. 
Miles. fares GO: mat Peas 
Sydney to Goulburn ...... 134 174 | 12 5 O 7% 315 0 
ar Bathurst......... 145 234 | 1510 O 11 610 O 
Newcastle to Murrurundi..| 119 21 9 0 0 8 610 0 





The progress exhibited in these seven years is very great, and it 1s Cost of carrying 
possible that the cost of carriage on roads was still further reduced andra, 
before they were superseded in importance by the railways of the 
Colony. The average cost of carrying 1 ton of goods 1 mile 
in the year 1864 was about 7$d.; in the year 1872, the first for 
which the figures are available, the average cost per mile of 
carriage on railways was 3°61d. per ton, since which year the rates 


have been as follows :— 


IBID cee 3°6ld. 1880......... . 282d. 
1-7 eee 3-28d. iSsi a 2-29. 
180A 3-00d. 1982 cee 2°13d. 
¥en 3-07d. | isso 196d 
1876 es 2°82d. 19840 ncaa 1:90d 
ee 2-684. 1S8he 186d 
1878 as 2-44d. 1886.....c00c00 181d 
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The returns, as made out by the Commissioners since 1887, do 
not show the cost of carriage per ton per mile, but from the 
reductions that have been made in the rates, the figures must be 
even lower than those given above. Still, the saving shown in 
the table is enormous, and although the exact amount of what the 
saving to the Colony by the extension of the railways to the 
interior has actually been must remain a matter of speculation, 
the figures just given may be taken as indicating .how large and 
beneficial an effect railways have upon production, and how 


greatly they must benefit the general consumer. 


The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes during 
1890 was £805,314 ; this sum, however, includes the expenses of 
the department, expenditure on punt approaches, and similar 
works incidental to the road traffic of the country :— 


Expenditure for Construction and Maintenance of 


Roads and Bridges. 











Year. DE eRe ies oer Total. 
£ £ £ 

1857 to 1877 4,669,403 704,400 4,373,303 
1878 497,033 24,280 521,313 
1879 649,774 25,428 675,202 
1880 614,709 28,800 643,509 
1881 484,567 23,186 507,753 
1882 577,212 24,722 601,934 
1883 613,847 24,938 638,785 
1884 750,584 27,722 778,306 
1885 800,962 24,404. 825,366 
1886 628,379 28,414. 656,798 
1887 721,994. 45,433 767,427 
1888 663,928 31,503 695,431 
1889 632,398 31,361 663,759 
1890 770,814 34,500 805,314 
Total 12,075,609 1,079,091 13,154,700 





———— ————.— — 


Besides the roads maintained by the Government there existed, 
at the close of 1890, 6,011 miles of roads and streets belonging, to 
and maintained by, the municipalities of the Colony. Of these 
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roads, 2,925 miles were regularly formed and metalled, while 
3,086 miles were not formed. The value of these roads 1s 
estimated at £4,056,843 ; but this estimate must be looked upon 
as an approximation only, since the information obtained from the 
various municipalities is far from complete. 


RAILWAYS. 


The first attempt to introduce into New South Wales the 
blessings of railway communication, which has so revolutionised 
the commerce of the older parts of the world, was made in 1846. 
On the 26th August of that year a meeting was held in Sydney 
at which it was decided to survey a line to connect the metropolis 
with the city of Goulburn. Two years afterwards, on 11th 
September, 1848, the Sydney Tramroad and Railway Company The Sydney 
was formed, with a capital of £100,000, having for its object the Railway Com- 
construction of railways to Parramatta and Liverpool, with reed 
possible extension, in course of time, to Bathurst and Goulburn. 


No time was lost in breaking ground, and on the 3rd July, 
1850, the Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of the Governor, 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, turned the first sod of the first railway con- 
structed in the Australian Colonies. 


The affairs of the Sydney Tramroad and Railway Company did Railways trans- 
not, however, prosper as the promoters had expected, and it was 
found necessary to transfer the property of the company to the 
Government of the Colony. Meanwhile another company had 
been started in 1853, with the object of constructing a railway 
from the city of Newcastle to Maitland. It met with no more 
success than the Sydney company, and shared the same fate. On 


the Government taking possession of the property of the defunct 


companies, the works were carried on with more vigour, and 
on the 26th of September, 1855, the line from Sydney to Parra- the first line 

° ° from Sydney to 
matta was declared open for public traffic, and the extension to Parramatta. 


Goulburn was opened on the 27th May, 1869. 
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The progress of railway construction during the twenty years 
which followed the opening of the first line was very slow, for in 
1875 the length of the lines in operation had only reached 437 
miles, or at the rate of 21°85 miles per year. Not a single mile 
of railway was opened during 1865 and 1866; but in 1867 the 
construction of these great commercial highways received a new 
impetus, and continued to increase yearly until 1872, when it 
stood still for another period of two years, during which only 5 
miles of railway were thrown open to traffic. In 1875 34 miles 
were opened, and from the succeeding year till 1889 greater 
activity prevailed 1,698 miles having been constructed, or a yearly 
average of 126 miles, but this impetus received a check since 
then, only 11 miles having been opened. There were, however, 
151 miles in course of construction in the middle of 1891. The 
following table shows the number of miles of line opened in each 
each year, as well as the total length in operation :— 


Length of Railway Line opened for Traffic during each Year. 




















Year. Se pe arete Total opened. | Year. Loe Total opened 

Miles. Miles. Miles, Miles. 
1855 14 14 1874 nil, 403 
1856 9 23 1875 34 437 
1857 17 40 1876 dz 509 
1858 15 5d 1877 89 598 
1859 nil, 55 1878 90 688 
3860 15 70 1879 46 734 
1861 3 73 1880 115 849 
1862 24 97 1881 146 995 
1863 27 124 1882 +280 1,275 
1864 19 143 1883 52 1,327 
1865 nil. 143 1884 298 1,625 
1866 nil, 143 1885 114 1,739 
1867 61 204 1886 157 1,896 
1868 45 247 1887 $152 2,048 
1869 71 318 1888 78 2,126 
1870 21 339 *1889 45 2,171 
1871 19 358 *1890 11 2,182 
1872 40 398 *1891 nil, 2,182 
1873 5 403 


* Year ended June 30. 
+ Inclusive of Campbelltown-Camden line. t Inclusive of Kogarah-Sans Souci line. 
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The progress of the accommodation afforded by the State Extension ot 
Railways of the Colony can be fairly gauged by comparing the facilities 
number of persons at different periods to each mile of line open 
for traffic, and the number of train miles per inhabitants. Thus 
in 1878, there were 977 persons to each mile of line, but by the 
end of the year 1891 the work of construction was so much in 
excess Of the increase of population that the proportion per mile 
had fallen to 496 persons, so that the facilities afforded by 
the railways are now nearly twice as great as in the year first 
named.. The increase in the number of train miles per inhabitant 
was very rapid from 1878 to 1884, rising from 4:04 to 7:25. 
During the three years following a gradual decline in the rate 
took place, falling as low as 6:44 in 1887; but since then there 
has been a very satisfactory and regular increase, the rate for the 
year ending June, 1891, being the highest yet attained. The 
following statement illustrates the extenison of railway facilities 
during each year since 1878 :— 


Population to each mile of Railway and train miles per 
inhabitants on Government Lines. 








— 


Number of train 





Population to each umber of train . 
Year. aie of line. : mile run. ee poneetionta 
1878 977 2,655, 176 | 4°04 
1879 967 2,932,463 4°25 
1880 : 881 3,239, 462 4°45 
1881 786 3, 923,929 5°13 
1882 643 4,851,157 6°07 
1883 653 5,937,261 7°08 
1884 559 6,403,041 7°25 
1885 548 6,638,399 7°16 
1886 524 6,479,265 6°68 
1887 501 6,472,107 6°44 
*1888 483 6,689,313 6°56 
*1889 484 7,641,769 7°27 
*1890 496 8,008,826 7°40 
*1891 514 8,410,421 7°50 








* Year ended June 30. 


Two private lines of railway, 45 and 36 miles in length respec- 
tively, were in operation during 1890, connecting the important 


ul 
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towns of Moama and Deniliquin, and Silverton and Broken Hill. 
The first-named line virtually forms an extension of the Victorian 
railway system from Melbourne to Echuca. Some facts relat- 
ing to the traffic of these lines will be found in another place. 
The following figures relate only to lines under Government 
control. 


The capital expended on all lines at the close of June, 1891, 
amounted to £31,768,617. The amounts expended on lines opened 
during each year from the commencement of the railway system 


will be found in the following table :— 


Capital expended on Lines open to Traffic. 





Capital expended on 











Year. lines open. Year. Pe ee ae 
£ £ 

1855 515,347 1874 6,844,546 
1856 683,217 1875 7,245,379 
1857 1,023,838 1876 7,990,601 
1858 1,231,867 1877 8,883,177 
1859 1,278,416 1878 9,784,645 
1860 1,422,672 1879 10,406,495 
1861 1,536,032 1880 11,778,819 
1862 1,907,807 1881 13,301,597 
1863 2,466,950 1882 15,843,616 
1864 2,631,790 1883 16,905,014 
1865 2,746,373 1884 20,080, 138 
1866 2,786,094 1885 21,831,276 
1867 3,282,320 1886 24,071,454 
1868 4,060,950 1887 26,532, 122 
1869 4,681,329 #1888 27,722,748 
1870 5,566,092 *1889 29,839, 167 
1871 5,887,258 *1890 30,555,123 
1872 6,388,727 *1891 31,768,617 
1873 6,739,918 





* Year ended June 30. 
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The Colony of New South Wales stands in a good position Length of rail- 


among the Australasian Colonies in regard to railway development, 


as will be seen from the following table :— 


Length of Lines open for Traffic in Australasian Colonies— 
31st December, 1890. 

















Lines Open. 

| Government. Private. 
; Miles. Miles. 

IN OMT: FOCI (VV CLOG cae riee Sen reece ante Cano rae eee eeE| 2,182 81 
VictOrie, «us... SAN See UeE ONE eae Tae o en cue Poors Pneuoaiies 2,688 re 
A IR CRN Gr GRC E IE OCe EE ODOT ICL UE CRUDE Cae e Cy 2,142 aes 
TRUNNION oe os cape cena cit ance sea Soha va ONC oases | 1,756 1S 
WH SONNET DU MBULANIG v5 ccccsecec cess e devecdoeeted sve ceseacees 326 198 
PU ache re oe a Glee se cian odes ree | 351 48 
New Zealand............. ee ee er ere ree 1,842 114 
Total :......c.c0eccescees eee | 10,950 858 











* Tucludes 146 miles of Railway in Northern Territory. 


way lines, 


The railway system of the Colony is divmled into three distinct Railway systems 


of Colony— 


branches, each representing a system of its own. The southern Southern lines, 


system, including the principal line in the Colony, branches at 
Junee, and places the important district of Riverina, as far 
as the town of Hay in one direction, and Jerilderie in another, 
in direct communication with Sydney—from which they are 
distant 454 and 412 miles respectively. From several other 
points of the line branches connecting other important districts 
with the metropolis have been opened for traffic, or are in course 
of construction. At Cootamundra, a line has been laid down, 
which now reaches Gundagai, whilst from Murrumburrah a line 
has been constructed which connects Blayney on the western line 
with the southern and western systems of New South Wales Rail- 
ways. This practically enables direct railway communication to 
be made between Melbourne and Bourke, the capital of Central 
Australia ; and the branch line has been found of much benefit in 
allowing the direct shipment of stock from the pasture grounds to 
the Victorian markets. Nearer Sydney the important town of 
Goulburn will be the centre of a system of branch lines, one of 
which, that from Goulburn to Cooma, is already built, and brings 


Brisbane, Syd- 
ney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide 
connected by 
rail, 


Rapid transit 
of mails, 


Western system. 
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the rich pastoral district of Monaro in direct communication 
with Sydney. A proposal ‘is under consideration for extending 
this line as far as the Victorian Border. It is also proposed to 
connect Goulburn with the township of Crookwell, the centre of 
a large agricultural district 25 miles distant. Further south the 
construction of a branch line from Cootamundra to Temora ‘will 
shortly be commenced, while a branch from Culcairn to Corowa, 
on the Murray, is now in progress. 

The southern main line is the most important of the railway 
lines in the Colony, as it passes through the richest and most 
thickly populated districts, and places the four great capitals of 
Australia—Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide—in direct 
communication with each other. It was not until 1883 that this line 
was actually open for traffic, the railway bridge across the Murray 
River, which flows between Wodonga, the Victorian terminus, and 
Albury, the terminus of the southern line of New South Wales, 
having been completed in that year. The traffic, both of passen- 
gers and goods, on the southern system generally, is very extensive, 
and arrangements for the regular carriage of mails between the 
two great cities enable letters to be delivered in less than twenty 
hours. The time occupied by the express trains on the journey is 
only eighteen hours, and the ordinary passenger trains running 
daily cover the distance (576 miles) between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in twenty-four hours and a half. Sleeping cars are attached 
to these trains, on the New South Wales side, and the comfort of 
travellers is assured by the introduction of the most modern im- 
provements in the construction and fitting up of the railway 
carriages. Since the completion of the railway from Melbourne 
to Adelaide, a distance of 5084 miles, European mails are landed 
at the latter port and forwarded overland to all parts of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland. The time occupied in transit 
between Adelaide and Sydney is 41 hours, and from Sydney to 
Brisbane, 28 hours; or 69 hours between Adelaide and Brisbane. 


The western system of railways extends from Sydney in the 
direction of the Blue Mountains, of which it reaches the upper 
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levels a little above -Emu Plains, by a system of zig-zag lines 
which enables the locomotive to drag its heavy freight up the 
abrupt eastern slope of the mountains. ‘The line runs along 
the top of the range, until it descends into the valley below Mount 
Clarence, by another and more important zig-zag, the construction 
of which is a triumph of engineering skill. In its course between 
these two zig-zags the line passes through magnificent mountain 
scenery of a character peculiar to this part of the world, and none 
the less remarkable. Leaving the mountains, the Western Railway, 
after throwing out a branch from Wallerawang to Mudgee, enters 
the Bathurst Plains, and connects the rich agricultural lands of the 
Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts with the metropolis. 
Beyond Dubbo it enters the pastoral country, and reaches the 
Darling at Bourke, 503 miles from Sydney. At Orange a branch 
line, 22 miles in length, connects that town with Molong. 
Further up, at Nyngan, 377 miles from Sydney, a line has been 
commenced to connect the important mining district of Cobar 
with Sydney, affording at the same time rapid and sure means of 
communication with the pastoral country, of which Cobar is also 
the centre. This line, it is expected, will eventually be continued 
as far as Wilcannia, on the Darling, whence it may be extended to 
the silver-fields of Silverton and Broken Hill. The western railway 
system also includes a short line from Blacktown to the Hawkes- 


bury, vid the towns of Windsor and Richmond. 


The northern system originally had its terminus at Newcastle, 
but a connecting line between Homebush and Waratah has been 
constructed, which makes Sydney the head of the whole of the 
railway systems of the Colony. The Hawkesbury River has been 
crossed by an iron bridge, 2,896 feet long, in seven spans, the 
iron superstructure of which cost £327,000. This connecting 
line allows direct communication between Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance from end to end of 1,808 miles, 
and has been found of great value to those requiring quick transit, 
and for the carriage of postal matter. It facilitates, moreover, 
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the active business life of the colonies, and will be of national 
importance should at any time strategic movements require to be 


made in connection with military operations. 


The northern line runs vid Newcastle and the great coal centres, 
through the rich agricultural district of the Hunter Valley, to the 
important part of the Colony known as New England, passing 
through some of the largest inland towns in New South Wales, 
such as Maitland, until lately the fourth town in the Colony in 
point of population, being surpassed only by the cily of Newcastle 
and the town of Parramatta before Broken Hill attained its 
present development. The country traversed by this line north 
of Newcastle is extremely fertile. As the line ascends further 
north it passes through a rich pastoral and agricultural territory, 
and some important townships are reached, viz., Tamworth, 
Armidale, Glen Innes, and Tenterfield, and eleven miles beyond 
the last-mentioned township, the line crosses the border at 
Wallangarra or Jennings, where a junction is effected with the 


Queensland Railways. 


The northern system. also comprises a branch from Werris Creek 
to Narrabri, which it has been proposed to extend as far as 
Moree, in the north-west, and the Darling in the west, thus placing 
the Namoi and Gwydir pastoral districts in direct communication 
with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. The construction of 
a branch from Muswellbrook to Cassilis is also contemplated. 
In the New England District a line has been long projected, 
which would connect the town of Glen Innes with that of Inverell, 
on one side, and with the city of Grafton, on the Clarence, on the: 
other ; an alternative line is now being surveyed to connect the 
Clarence district with Armidale, but both this route and the one 
proposed from Glen Innes to Grafton present physical difficulties 
of such a magnitude that it is doubtful if either line will be 
carried out, at all events, for some time to come. A portion of the 
North Coast Railway, from the Tweed River to Lismore, on the 
Richmond, is now in course of construction. 





GROWTH OF TRAFFIC. 


The question of the extension, through the heart of the metro- 
polis, of the railway system —which at present has its terminus at 
some little distance from the business centre of the city-—to the 
Circular Quay is again under consideration, the Government 
having appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the respec- 
tive merits of the many schemes that have from time to time been 
proposed. A short line has been constructed, branching off 
the main Northern line at Hornsby, 21 miles from Sydney, to 
Pearce’s Corner, on the heights of St. Leonards ; this line is now 
being extended from the latter place to the North Shore of Port 
Jackson, which, when finished, will connect the Northern districts 
of the Colony with the harbor. Proposals have been made from 
time to time to bridge the harbor, or tunnel under it, and thus 
allow direct communication by rail between the suburbs on the 


north and the city on the south shore. 


Besides the lines and branches included in the three systems 
above described, another line, entirely independent of them, has 
been constructed, connecting the metropolis with the coastal 
district of Illawarra, which is rich alike in coal and the 


produce of agriculture. The present terminus of this line is at 
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the thriving town of Kiama; but a continuation of the line is - 


now being constructed to Nowra, whence it is proposed to take it 
eventually to Jervis Bay, closely following the coast line. A pro- 
posal has also been made for the construction of a line from the 
port of Eden at Twofold Bay, in the south of the Colony, to the 
township of Bega, in the centre of a rich agricultural district ; 
but this is at present in abeyance. 


The contrast between the present condition of the New South 
Wales railways and their humble beginning in 1855 is a remark- 
able one. In 1856, the first year which can be fairly taken for 
purposes of comparison, the number of passenger journeys on the 
railways was only 350,724, whilst in the year ended June 30, 
1891, the number was 19,037,760, or nearly 53 times greater ; 
but the tonnage of goods carried in each of these years represents 
a very much larger increase, having grown from 2,469 tons to 


Growth 
of traffic. 
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3,802,849, or over 1,540 times greater than in the first full year 
of railway operations. In the earlier portion of the period of 
thirty-seven years, which the above figures illustrate, it would seem 
that the larger part of the railway earnings was obtained from the 
passenger traffic, and this was no doubt due to the fact that the 
first railways were almost entirely suburban. It was not until 
the line crossed the mountains and opened up the far interior 
that the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the 
principal source of revenue of the railways. This change began to 
take place in 1867, in which year the construction of railways, 
after being for two years at a standstill, received a sudden 
impetus, 61 miles of line having been opened in the year named, 
as against 19 miles only in the previous period of three years. 
From 1867 till 1877 the proportion of earnings from goods traffic 
rapidly increased, reaching in the latter year 66-7 per cent. of the 
total earnings. Since then, owing to the enormous increase in 
the suburban passenger traffic, the proportion of earnings from 
goods has decreased to 60:4 in 1890, as against 39:6 obtained 


from passenger traftic. 


The comparison between the earnings of the period previous to 
1871—-when the net result every year represented only a small 
portion of the interest due on the capital expended in the con- 
struction of the lines—and the subsequent period affords matter for 
satisfaction. The figures for 1886 and 1887 show a falling off from 
those of fourteen previous years ; but it should be borne in mind 
in comparing these two years with the excellent results exhibited 
during the period from 1874 to 1884, when an average of con- 
siderably over 4 per cent. was realized, that the fall in receipts is 
due in a great measure to the previous years of drought, and also to 
the uncertainty attaching to the land laws which had recently been 
materially altered. 

During the years 1884 and 1885 the last section of the main 
western line, extending over a distance of 112 miles as far as 
Bourke, was opened, and the line branching off from Wallerawang 
was completed as far as Mudgee, 63 miles being opened. On the 


EXTENSION OF RAILWAYS. 
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South-Western Railway the branch line, Narrandera to Jerilderie, 
covering a distance of 65 miles, was opened for traffic. All of these 
extensions run through very sparsely settled districts, and this 
was the case with regard to nearly the whole of the other 172 
miles opened during the two years mentioned. This total of 412 
miles opened for traffic in unproductive country caused a serious 
falling off in the proportion of receipts to expenditure during the 
period ending June, 1888, the net revenue yielding less than 3 
per cent. on the total expenditure. Since then the returns have 
steadily improved, rising in the year ending June, 1891 to 3-6 
per cent. In the Railway Report of 1891 a return is given, 
comparing the net results of lines which are not at present paying 
interest, for the two years 1887 and 1890, and from the progress 
which the latter year shows over the former there is every 
probability that in the near future the lines mentioned will earn 
sufficient to pay the interest on their cost. The fact that railways 
have not returned a profit should occasion no surprise, as the 
statistics of the railway returns in all the parts of the world show 
that few lines, except perhaps suburban ones, return anything 
like a profit during the first few years after their opening. In 
England a period of seven years has been allowed by good 
authorities for a line to develop traffic; and if such is the fact 
in more densely populated countries, whose resources are more 
developed than is the case,in New South Wales, there is every 
reason to be satisfied with the fact that the lines of this colony 
have yielded so good a return as they have. And there is good 
cause to hope that under the present administration of the railways 
the deficiency will soon be met, as the returns for the year ended 
June 30, 1891, show that the interest on cost of construction was 
covered all but 0:29 per cent. 


A glance at the table of net earnings and interest on capital 
expended upon railways, which will be found on page 360, will 
show that during the period from 1870 to 1876, in which the 
length of new lines yearly constructed was very small, being only 
191 miles during the whole period of seven years, or about 27 4 
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miles per year, the railway profits show a constant and regular 
increase from 1:817 to 4428 per cent. In 1877 and 1878 179 
miles of railway were constructed, and the profits immediately 
show a decline to 3°741 and 3-341 per cent. respectively. From 
1880 to 1884 the railways were extended chiefly to centres 
already populous and prosperous, viz., Riverina and New England, 
and the central districts of Goulburn, Wellington, and Dubbo ; 
and as these were years of remarkable prosperity, the railway 
profits suffered less than usual from the considerable extension, 
which included the construction of the expensive connecting link 
joining the New South Wales Railways with those of Victoria, 
at the River Murray. From 1885 to 1890 the extensions on the 
main lines were for the most part through pastoral country, such 
as the continuation of the Western line to Bourke, of the 
Northern line to Wallangarra, and the further extensions of the 
lines in the Goulburn district to the rich pastoral lands of 
Monaro, while several branch lines were constructed tapping 
important agricultural and dairy-farming districts, notably the 
lines Cootamundra-Gundagai, Murrumburrah-Blayney, and 
Sydney-Kiama. In some cases the value of the branch lines will 
not be felt until the entire system, of which they form part, is 


completed, or until they become trunk lines. For instance, in 


the case of the Goulburn-Cooma line, a proposal is under con- 


sideration for continuing this line to the Victorian border, with a 


branch line to Eden, Twofold Bay. It is expected that the 
Gippsland line will be extended from Bairnsdale to the border, 
and that by the junction of these two lines an alternative route 
to Melbourne will be obtained. In that case, no doubt, the 
Eastern part of Gippsland would find its natural port at Eden. 
A large sum of money has been expended on each section of 
the line from Homebush to the Hawkesbury, and from the 
opposite shore of the river to Waratah ; but not until the 
completion of the bridge over the Hawkesbury River, which 
was accomplished in May, 1889, could the line be expected 
to return the interest on the money expended upon it. 


‘THE BETTERMENT SYSTEM. 





Expensive new lines result in an increase of percentage of working 
expenses to the gross earnings, as these lines have to be kept in full 
working order and repair whilst actually returning in gross 
earnings little over the cost of maintenance. The small returns 
on expensive incompleted branches further tend to diminish greatly 
the profits of a railway system taken as a whole ; but such is the 
history of railway construction in all parts of the world, and New 
South Wales is no exception to the general rule. 


The Railway Commissioners in their Annual Report for 1891 
suggest a plan for paying for new lines from the sale of lands. 
They recommend that. the Crown Lands for a distance of 10 
miles each side of proposed railways should be set aside for sale, 
and half the proceeds of the land sold to be credited to the 
Railway Capital ; and where the land required for railway con- 
struction has passed into the hands of private individuals that 
the land-owners should combine and convey the necessary land 
free of cost to the Government, it being considered that the 
owners would be fully remunerated for the gift of the land by the 
enhanced value of their property through direct railway com- 
munication being established with the other parts of the Colony 
By the adoption of this system it is believed that railways in light 
undulating country could be constructed at a moderate cost, and 
yield a fair return on capital from the commencement, especially 
what are known as “ Pioneer Railways,” which could be constructed 
at an average of about £1,750 per mile, exclusive of bridges. 


The Betterment system as applied to railways was first intro- 
duced in the construction of the Culcairn to Corowa Railway. 
No special Act has been passed for the general establishment of 
this principle, but by a proviso in a clause of the Public Works Act, 
the Government were empowered to apply the principle to all 
railways constructed subsequently to the date of the passing 
of the Act. In estimating the enhanced value of the land ad- 
joining the Culcairn to Corowa Railway line, now in course of 
construction, the stations were assumed to be 10 miles apart, 
the Betterment area having a 5 mile radius from each station, 
and the land in the vicinity of each station being considered to 
have an enhanced value of 25 per cent., graduating to 5 per cent, 
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at the limit of the radius. In the case of the extension of the 
railway along the Southern Coast it is found that the enhanced 
value does not reach so high a percentage, owing to the facilities 
which exist for the transport of produce, &c., by water. 

The following table shows the cost of construction of the 
various branches of the railway system of the Colony to the middle 
of the year 1891. The average cost for the whole of the lines is 
calculated to be £12,457 per mile, including all charges, except 
for rolling-stock, machinery, and workshops, a figure, which, con- 
sidering the character of some parts of the country through which 
the lines have been carried, and the cost of labour, which is con- 
siderably greater in Australia than in most other countries, is by 
no means a high one. 

Cost of Construction of Railway Lines to 30th June, 1891. 

















Lines opened for Traffic. agit het Total Cost. p peed a 
£ £ 
Darling Harbour Branch ..............sseereees 1 330,681 | 330,681 
Sydney to Granville ........cceceseeeeeeeceewenees 13 1,460,310 | 112,331 
Haslem’s Creek Branch...,........ccsccosecoserers 4 6,459 12,918 
Granville to Wodonga .........ccresssecesceneees 3744 4,595,879 12,272 
DUNES CO TIA cere eerecceeceees scacescseusnscsens: 167 944,983 5,658 
Narrandera to Jerilderic .......cccsresssecerees 65 409,601 6,301 
Granville to Bourke ........c.cesee wercesserevoes 490 5,219,999 10,653 
Wallerawang to Mudgee ......cecscecerereeeeees 85 950,890 | 11,187 
Blacktown to Richmond ............ccccecsseees 16 174,501 10,906 
Goulbtwrnito Cooma sei iccsssrccccasesscesss visions 1274 1,402,180 | 10,997 
Cootamundra to Gundagal ......ccccccsseseeees 34 931,252 6,801 
Orange to MOlong ..........sscessesseeerecenecenes 22 269,327 | 12,242 
Murrumburrah to Blayney ...........:.seeseee 106 1,076,856 | 10,159 
Sydney to Kiama .......ccccscsscessevseseereeeees 70 1,908,213 27,260 
Homebush: to: Waratah. .............ssceseccsses 934 2,404,526 | 25,717 
Newcastle to Wallangara..........cseesseeseeees 391 4,829,776 | 12,352 
Werris Creek to Narrabri ........scssececeeees 97 561,255 5,786 
Bullock Island Branch ...........eeseeseseseeeees 14 83, 227 55,485 
Morpeth Branch. ........:. seessesereeeeeeeneeens 4 60,814 | 15,203 
Hornsby and St. Leonards ..............s++0+5 1] 210,919 19,174 
Campbelltown to Camden ......... ) Tram § 7% 38,667 5,156 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ........+++ \ lines. ’ 5 12,111 2,422 








2,182 27,182,426 12,457 


The amount expended on rolling-stock to the period named was 
£3,675,297 ; for machinery, £271,426 ; workshops, £630,539 ; 
and furniture, £8,929, or £4,586,191 in all. This makes the 
total cost of all lines open for traffic, £31,768,617, or an average 
on all charges of £14,559 per mile. 


EARNINGS AND WORKING EXPENSES. 
a 


In considering these figures in detail it is interesting to note 
the comparative low cost per mile of the extensions through the 
pastoral country from Junee to Hay, and from Werris Creek 
to Narrabri, which average only £5,658 and £5,786 per mile 
respectively, or less than half the general’ average cost of other 
lines. The Campbelltown-Camden and the Kogarah-Sans Souci 
lines were constructed cheaply for tram-lines. The cost of the 
light lines, which will shortly be in course of construction through 
a country of similar formation, should not reach even the figures 
just stated, being estimated, as previously mentioned, to cost only 
£1,750 per mile, exclusive of bridges. 


The cost of railway construction in some of the principal countries 
of the world, for which figures are available, is given hereunder. 
The figures include the whole expense of equipping the lines for 
traffic, and are brought down to the latest dates available :— 


| 








Countries. open fer Trafic 
£ 
Wnrted BR ingaom icaccsccsecesec sence ater eet eee 43,955 
ISOLEUME scucasesa sc ses seg eacesmere sceaiaces sles one scee tent eee: 27,802 
BRMDGCO bioukinn souns snccdeusecoonintcnscerscavecceereetieee 26,944. 
GEBYEDRE riences canscas tos seecsvatcaes se occ teeeeree cence en 20,537 
EWOBB WAMEMUOLODO sc ccsecusctussseseceecechese ss elv cen: Pecacecees ees 20,000 
RTC b La RLS pO nr ee ne nae 13,202 
ORNBOOR ous foccisccesseccieetees PONT Mevcug accu cerscicescee ccemernee. 11,551 
COBO MOR ce rccscs es cccss caresses cc sn cvecieeeeesioe core ees 9,217 
INOW. OmtEl: VV BIO) scree. eects cree teak ease e eee ee oun 14,559 
WACO cir ateccrec ss cccnens sctarseanew connec none cee eenan 13,917 
INGE ZINN ocean esc coeec nec ecee eee ee eer hee Bola 
QIU COMINEBIICES ci cco 5 Gace se contr st cece ceenon Tecate te oe seed eee 6,420 
OTIS MIM BEMLID, ie ccos cc can cyacn essen cotes stele acute ree eeere: 6,527 
SLOSIDBIGIAS cascaicsectcsct esse coe cer en cot ere eae ie eee eee ee 8, 269 





HARNINGS AND WORKING EXPENSES. 

The gross amount of revenue derived from all sources during the 
year ended 30th June, 1891, was £2,974,421, a larger sum than 
was obtained in any previous year. The cost of working the 
railways reached £1,831,371,and the net earnings were £1,143,050, 
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or 38:4 per cent. of the total earnings. The following table gives 
the gross earnings and total working expenses with the proportion 


per cent. of the expenditure to the receipts. 


Gross Earnings and Working Expenses, and Percentage of 
Working Expenses to Gross Earnings. 














3a2 322 

- Gross Working ® 5 5 Gross Working F a 
Year. Earnings. Expenses. 5} bp - Year. Earnings. Expenses. 8 bow 
BEE 52, 

| ES ES 

ae £ per cent. £ £ per cent. 

1855 9,249 5,959 | 64°43 | 1874 536,575 257,703 | 48:03 
1856 32,283 21,788 | 67°49 | 1875 614,648 296,174 | 48°18 
1857 43,387 31,338 | 72°23 | 1876 693,225 339,406 | 48°96 
1858 62,309 43,928 | 70°50 | 1877 815,920 418,985 | 51°35 
1859 61,760 47,598 | 77°07 | 1878 902,989 536,988 | 59°47 
1860 62,269 50,427 | 80°98 | 1879 952,366 604,721 | 63°49 
1861 75,004 61,187 | 81°58 | 1880 | 1,161,017 647,719 | 55°79 
1862 103,871 68,725 | 66°16 | 1881 | 1,444,226 738,334 | 51°12 
1863 123,941 96,867 | 78°16-} 1882 | 1,698,863 934,635 | 55°02 
1864 147,653 103,715 | 70:24 | 1883 | 1,931,464 | 1,177,788 | 60°97 
1865 166,032 108,926 | 65°60 | 1884 | 2,086,237 | 1,301,259 | 62°37. 
1866 168,535 106,230 | 63:64 | 1885 | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 | 67°06 
1867 189,072 117,324 | 62°08 | 1886 | 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 | 69°12 
1868 224,359 144,201 | 64:29 | 1887 | 2,208,294 | 1,457,760 | 66°01 
1869 264,975 176,362 | 66°57 |*1888 | 2,295,124 | 1,530,551 | 66°69 
1870 307,142 206,003 | 67°08 |*1889 | 2,538,477 | 1,634,602 | 64°39 
1871 355,322 197,065 | 55°46 |*1890 | 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 | 63°26 
1872 424,989 207,918 | 48°92 |*1891 | 2,974,421 | 1,831,371 | 61°57 

1873 484,236 238,035 | 49°16 





* Year ended 30th June, 1890. 


It will be seen from the following table that a larger proportion 
of revenue is now absorbed by working expenses than was formerly 
the case. In 1880, the expense of working per train mile was 
46:24d., while in the year ended with June, 1891, the expense 
was 52°26d. per mile, or 6d. more. An advance has taken place 
in cost of locomotive power of over 2d. per train mile, while the 
increase in the cost of repairs of carriages and waggons added a 
little more than another 2d. An additional expense of very 
nearly the same amount was due to traffic charges, caused princi- 
pally by the extension of suburban traffic, 








1882. 
d 
Maintenance of Way ...... 12°96 
Locomotive Power ......... 15°56 
Repairs—Carriages, Wag- 

GONE TOC es scsi ase 2°30 
Traffic ChargeS...... .... «.. 13°76 
Compensation, Personal...| 0°16 
General Expenses ........... 1°50 

46°24 


Distribution of Working Expenses per Train Mile. 








1883. 1884, 1885. 

ae 
d d d 

13°88 | 13°77 | 15°71 
| 

15°44 | 1610 | 15-62 

2:27 2-99 2°65 

14:23 | 14:12 | 14-92 

0-12 0-11 0:26 

1°67 1°68 3°56 

4761 | 48°77 | 52°72 


1886. 


16°02 


16°58 


0°24 


2°93 


55°30 


| 
| 


1887 


14°73 


16°44 


3°10 


16°13 


54°05 





| 


15°07 


0:97 


2°16 


54°91 





13°68 


0°25 


2°43 


51°34 


For the last four years the returns are made out for the twelve months ended on June 30 of each year. 





2°01 


49°91 
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12°75 


17°80 


4°47 


15°04 


52°26 
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Net revenue. The net revenue for the year which expired on the 30th June, 
1891, was £1,143,050, while the total amount of capital expended 
on lines in operation to the same period was £31,768,617. The 
net return on the capital expended equalled 3-598 per cent., which 
is the most satisfactory return obtained since 1884, and, as will 
hereafter appear, only 0°29 per cent. below the average interest 
payable on all outstanding loans of the Public Debt. 


Net Earnings, and Interest on Capital expended on Railways. 























Year. | Net Earnings, | M¥ereston | Year. | Net Earnings. | “Ganital 
£ | per cent. £ per cent. 
1855 3,290 638 1874 278,872 4°074 
1856 10,495 1°536 1875 318,474 4°396 
1857 12,050 1°176 1876 353,819 4.°428 
1858 18,381 1°492 1877 396,935 4°468 
1859 14,162 1°107 1878 366,001 3741 
1860 11,841 832 1879 347,645 3341 
1861 13,817 “899 1880 513,298 4°353 
1862 35,146 1-842 1ssl_ | 705,892 5°307 
1863 27,073 1‘097 1882 764,228 5°135 
1864 43,938 1°669 1883 753,676 4°484 
1865 57,106 2°079 1884. 784,978 4°201 
1866 62,305 2°236 1885 716,215 3°370 
1867 71,748 2°185 1886 667,078 2-901 
1868 80,158 1‘973 1887 750,534 2965 
1869 $8,613 1°892 1888 764,573 2°852 
1870 | 101,139 1:8) 7 1889 903,875 3°144 
1871 158, 257 2°688 1890 967,251 3°176 
1872 217,071 3°397 1891 1,143,050 3'°598 
1873 | 246,201 3-653 


Notre.—Since 1887 the accounts have been made up to the 30th June in each year. 
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Points of comparison between the railways of a large and Comparison 
thinly inhabited country such as New South Wales and _ the countries. 
countries of the Old World are difficult to obtain. The following 
table, however, illustrates the population and area in square 
miles of territory per mile of line open in the principal countries 
of the world, compiled from the latest returns. It will be seen 


that New South Wales comes fairly well out of the comparison :— 


Length of Railway in various Countries, with Population and 
Area per Mile of Line. 





. Length of Population Area per Mile 

* Australasia :— 
New South Wales ............ 2,263 496 Sy 
WVAGROUID ca cect aecsctereeceerece: 2,471 457 36 
South Australia ........ OEE 1,774 183 312 
Queenslandiecccsetriacscee- 2,142 180 509 
Western Australia............ 505 96 2,099 
TASMAMA cece ccese csc sescet ss 399 362 66 
New Zealand ..........scccece- 1,956 320 53 
Argentine Republic ............... 3,635 825 319 
Austria-Hungary  .............0»00 15,267 2,481 16 
BOlGiuIiee screen creer eseaents. 2,762 1,999 4 
Brasil oiccecccccccessercccaseeccrcsesece: 4,625 S027 696 
Canada, Dominion of............... 12,628 402 270 
GUID es recs isr cere ete see eters 1,649 1,533 176 
Denmage -o. oc. cco ee EDA bey 1,617 12 
YANG ihnseccetee cece ecco eenaes 21,899 1,745 9 
Germanys ccc. .ccccc sce se sees: Ore 24,270 1,931 9 
Great Britain and Ireland ...... 19,943 1,896 6 
ATOOOBI diss scec ecco eos eneene woes 371 4,634 67 
PIVGIA (CESTTUINDL) Denice sees cece netec sec 16,095 13,037 54 
RUBIVutare, erveccesesciete rier at esecens 7,830 3,635 14 
VODAD Gr sececristscecsscessss cnet tet 534 74,171 276 
IMORIDON  o.csscsie ccc vecteccsestneenees 3,388 3,391 219 
NethOnands cscs. ccesccccetescccesss 1,616 2,483 8 
MOLUUP RR scissn occas cores css ccers set 1,188 3, 625 29 
SOUIDONIN ccna scissors hese eee 1,460 3,543 34 
Russia (in Europe)............0s00 17,363 5,291 120 
WUBI DM Nerc tens igsiveccteccorsccee: 5,929 2,959 33 
Sweden and Norway .............+ 5,644 1,194 52 
SIWILBORIANG ccs cicchsccncesescsersee 1,869 1,569 8 
Turkey (in Europe) ............065 865 5,538 74 
United States of America......... 154,276 398 19 





Australasia, 1890. 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


The number of journeys made by each person in the Colony 


now averages 16°‘97 per annum, as against 5°63 in 1878. The 


increase has been exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as 


will be seen from the following table :— 








Year, Number of Journeys. Year. Number of Journeys. 
1878 5°63 1885 14°57 
1879 6°25 1886 15°35 
1880 7°47 1887 14°38 
1881 9°03 *1888 14°87 
1882 11°14 *1889 15°30 
1883 12°26 *1890 . 15°78 
1884 12°74 *1891 16 ‘97 





* Year ended 30th June. 


The figures just given include journeys of season-ticket holders ; 


excluding this traffic, the number of journeys per head would be 


about 11:13, a number larger than the average of any of the 


adjacent colonies, Victoria excepted. 


The average number of 


journeys performed by inhabitants of the United Kingdom is 19:0, 


which largely exceeds that of any other population. With this 


exception, railway travelling is more common in Victoria and New 


South Wales than in any other country. The average of some of 


the more important places are :—Belgium, 9:3; France, 5:5 ; 
Germany, 5:1; United States, 5-4; Austria, 1-2; Russia, 0:4; 
South Australia, 10:4; Queensland, 4:5. 
persons travelling, including season ticket-holders, and the revenue 


The total number of 
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received, are shown in the next table, which should be read in 
connection with that just given :— 


———_— 





Number Number ; 
Year. of Passenger Receipts. Year. of Passenger Receipts. 
journeys. journeys. 


et 
5 £ 


1855 98,846 9,093 | 1874 1,085,501 188,595 
1856 350,724 29,526 | 1875 1,288,225 205,941 
1857 329,019 34,970 | 1876 1,727,730 233,870 
1858 376,492 45,858 | 1877 2,957, 144 271,588 
1859 425,877 46,502 | 1878 3,705,733 306,308 
1860 551,044 45,428 | 1879 4,317,864 319,950 
1861 595,591 49,637 | 1880 5,440,138 390,149 
1862 642,431 62,096 | 1881 6,907,312 488,675 
1863 627,164 71,297 | 1882 8,984,313 587,825 
1864 693,174 81,487 | 1883 | 10,272,037 661,751 
1865 751,587 92,984 | 1884 | 11,253,109 745,665 
1866 668, 330 85,636 | 1885 | 13,506,346 830,904 
1867 616,375 87,564 | 1886 | 14,881,604 849,253 
1868 714,563 99,408 | 1887 | 14,451,303 850,499 
1869 759,635 109,427 | 1888 | 15,174,115 918,975 
1870 776,707 117,854 | 1889 | 16,086,223 | 1,025,601 
1871 759,062 129,496 | 1890 | 17,071,945 | 1,059,791 
1872 753,910 164,862 | 1891 | 19,037,760 | 1,177,037 
1873 875,602 178,216 


Norg.—Since 1887 the accounts have been made up to the 30th June in each year. 


The traffic on the suburban lines, which include only distances 
within 20 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, Liverpool and Morpeth 
included, has enormously increased of late years. The following 


are the particulars for the last three years :— 
Return of Suburban Traffic. 















































Year. | #1889. ¥*1890. | *1891. 
Number of passengers ..... :........ 8,086,908 8,594,942 9,384,425 
Be workmen’s journeys...| 1,796,520 1,990, 368 2,422,644 
- Season ticket holders’ 
IGUINCYS.: 3.60060. 3,460,320 3,936,180 4,127,192 
Total passenger journeys......... 13,343,748 | 14,521,490 | 15,934,261 
Number of miles travelled ......... 77,323,971 | 83,216,224 | 89,270,546 
Average mileage per passenger ... 5°79 5‘73 5°61 
Amount received from passengers}. £205,383 £233,465 £252,271 
Average receipts. per mile, per 
WME? cs verse evte cc netscrscecese<: 0°64d. 0°67d. 0°68d. 


* Year ending 30th June. 
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The average receipts from passenger traffic per head of popu- 
lation have very rapidly advanced, and for 1891 stood at 20s. 
11-8d., as against 9s. 3-7d. in 1878. This is not due, as might be 
supposed, to the increased distance travelled by passengers, so 
much as to the fact that the railway mileage has increased at a 
greater rate than the population, enabling the public to indulge 
in a larger measure of railway tavelling, in accordance with the 
well established rule that the more facilities for travelling are 
extended, the greater will the traffic be. 


Receipts from Passenger Traffic per head of Population. 


Year. Amount per head. Year. Amount per head. 
He ee Bk 
1878 9 3°76 1885 17 11°06 
1879 9 3:18 1886 17 6°24 
1880 10 8°50 1887 LG atic 
1881 12 9°31 *1888 18 0°16 
1882 14 8°67 *1889 19 6°18 
1883 15 9:50 *1890 19 711 
1884 16 10°65 *1891 20 11°80 





* Year ended 30th June. 


GOODS TRAFFIC. 


The weight of goods carried per head of population in New 
South Wales compares favourably with that of many countries 
where railways have been long established. The average tonnage 
from 1877 was :— 


Tonnage of Merchandise carried per head of Population. 





Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 
1878 2°47 1885 3°53 
1879 2°49 1886 3°32 
1880 2°35 1887 3°32 
1881 2°66 *1888 3°33 
1882 3°28 *1889 3°32 
1883 3°42 *1890 3°50 
1884 3°54 *1891 3°39 





* Year ended 30th June. 
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The largest amount of tonnage per inhabitant is in Scotland, Tonnage of 
Z . . merchandise. 
where it averages 9°5 ; the lowest important European country is compared with 


3 : nee other countries. 
Italy, with only 0-4 tons per head. The relative position of New 
South Wales will be seen from the next table, the figures inserted 


being the average of five yeas :— 


Tonnage of Merchandise moved per head of Population in the 
Principal Countries of the World. 


Tons. 


SOOUMMIO Ge sencctececetece seers 9°5 AUIBLIRISGIA me ccssccsccceees 3°3 
England and Wales ...... One New South Wales......... 3°4 
United States.................. 7°6 WAGtOriA ne een 3°7 
POOIQININ fete ts ceee cere cseese ss 6°5 @ueensland 9.3.2. ...00ec0:. 2°3 
GPOLINMILY oe. oc ice .ceseecosaceess 5'3 South Australia ..,...... 4°1 
CONAGRA a escsceeee ee ecce: 3°1 Western Australia ...... 1°3 
IME RROR cease cancese tee osee 2°5 Tasmania wencc..c eee. 1°0 
Treland, Japan, BritishIndia 0°8 New Zealand........ pereaes 3°4 
Spain, Italy, Russia ... 0°4 to 0°6 


The absolute tonnage of goods carried in each year on New South Tonnage of goods 
: ° : ° carried. 
Wales railways and the earnings therefrom are given in the sig 


following table :— 


Tonnage of Goods and Earnings of Trafiic. 





Year. 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 





Tonnage of Goods. 


140 
2,469 
20,847 
33,385 
43,020 
55,394 
101,130 
205,139 
218,535 
379,661 
416,707 
500,937 
517,022 
596,514 
714,113 
766,523 
741,986 
825,360 
923,788 





Earnings. 


£ 
156 
2,757 
8,417 
16,451 
15,258 
16,841 
25,367 
41,775 
52,644 
66,167 
73,048 
82,899 
101,508 
124, 951 
155,548 
189,288 
225, 826 
260, 127 
306,020 





Year. 





1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Tonnage of Goods. 


1,070,938 
1,171,354 
1,244,131 
1,430,041 
1,625,886 
1,720,815 
1,712,971 
2,033,850 
2,619,427 
2,864,566 
3,124,425 
3,273,004 
3,218,582 
3,339,253 
3,399,772 
3,485,839 
3,788, 950 
3,802,849 





Earnings. 


£ 
347,980 
408,707 
459,355 
544,332 
596,681 
632,416 
770,868 
955,551 
1,111,038 
1,269,713 
1,340,572 
1,343,464 
1,310,817 
1,357, 796 
1,376,149 
1,512,876 
1,573,295 
1,797,384 


Nors.—Since 1887 the accounts have been made up to the 30th June in each year. 
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The receipts per head of population from goods traflic steadily 
increased till 1884, after which year the amount fell off till 1888; 
since then a very satisfactory advance has taken place, the amount 
per head for the year ending June, 1891, £1 12s. 0°52d., being 
the highest yet obtained. ‘The receipts during each year since 


1878 are shown herewith :— 


Receipts from Goods Traffic per head of Population. 











Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
£4.56. Se Aen 
1878 018 1°70 1885 1 8 11°72 
1879 018 3°76 1886 Liar 0 On 
1880 Leo: 8e 1887 1 7 0°30 
1881 1 4 11°77 *1888 1 6 11°69 
1882 1 7 -992 *1889 1 8 9°44 
1883 110 3°57 *1890 1 9 1:03 
1884 110 4°31 *1891 112 0°52 





* Year ended 30th June. 


The following table gives the percentage of earnings from the 
two sources of Railway Revenue. It will be observed that in the 
years 1865-66 the earnings from passenger traflic largely exceeded 
those from goods, but after those years the proportion declined, 
reaching the minimum in 1877. This falling off was almost entirely 
due to the considerable extension of the main lines through pastoral 
country, thinly populated, but well stocked with sheep and cattle, 
and consequently furnishing the railway with large quantities of 
produce for carriage to the sea-board. Since 1877, however, the 
percentage of receipts from passengers has gradually advanced, 
and for the year 1891 this traffic contributed 39°57 per cent. of the 
total revenue, figures which compare very favourably with those 
obtained on the English lines from the same source—44 per cent.:— 





TOTAL LENGTH OF LINES. 





Percentages of Earnings from Passenger and Goods Traffic to 
Total Earnings. 








Percentage of Percentage of 
Year. Passenger Earn- | Goods Earnings Year. Passenger Earn-.| Goods Earnings 
ings to Total. to Total. ings to Total. to Total. 

1865 56'0 44°0 1879 33°5 66°4 
1866 50°8 49 °2 1880 30'6 66°4 
1867 46°3 53°7 1881 33'8 66°2 
1868 44°3 55°7 1882 34°6 65°4 

- 1869 48°4 51°6 1883 34°3 65°7 
1870 38°4 61°6 1884 30°7 64°3 
1871 36°4 63°6 1885 38 °2 61°8 

_ 1872 38'8 61°2 1886 39°3 60°7 
1873 36°8 63°2 1&87 38°5 61°5 
1874 35°2 64°8 1888* 40°1 59°9 
1875 33°5 66°5 1889* 40°4 59°6 
1876 33°7 66°3 1890* 40°2 59°8 
1877 33°3 66°7 1891* 39°6 60°4 
1878 33°9 66°1 





* Year ended 30th June. 

At the end of 1890 the total length of lines in operation in the 
Colony was 2,182 miles. Several new lines have been recom- 
mended by the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public 
Works, and sanctioned by the Legislature. Of these the following 
are now in course of construction :—Culcairn to Corowa, a length 
of 47 miles 39 chains ; Kiama to Nowra, an extension of the South 
Coast Railway, 22 miles 33 chains; and Nyngan to Cobar, 81 
miles 25 chains ; St. Leonards extension to Milson’s Point, 2 miles 
66 chains, making 154 miles 13 chains altogether of new lines 
actually in progress. Other works sanctioned are railway 
from Marrickville to the Burwood Road; from Grafton to the 


Tweed ; and from Cootamundra to Temora. 


The rolling stock of the New South Wales railways on the 30th 
June, 1891, consisted of 439 engines, 1,023 passenger cars, and 
9,940 goods vehicles, making a total of 11,402 stock. This was 
an increase of 636 goods stock over the number at the end of the 
previous twelve months, but a decrease of 41 passenger carriages. 
The average daily number of engines at work during the year was 
3281, and the total engine miles executed was 12,118,682, giving 
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an annual average mileage per engine of 36,909 miles. This 
showed an increase of 16°841 per cent. in the mileage per engine 
employed during the year, as compared with the work of the 


previous year. 


The cost of the lines open for traffic, as already stated, was 
£31,768,617, to meet which £27,734,581 has been realized by the 
issue of debentures of the nominal value of £28,983,967, the 
balance having been paid out of the general revenue of the country. 
Debentures of the value of £1,139,175 have been finally paid off, 
leaving £27,844,792 still outstanding on the 30th June, 1891. 
The amount of interest payable on that date was £1,102,001. 


During the year which closed with the end of June, 1891, 
the wages paid by the Railway Department amounted to 
£1,279,953, as against £1,199,796 in the previous year. Of 
this sum the Maintenance Branch took £453,016, and the Loco- 
motive Branch £522,008, while the Traffic Branch absorbed 
£304,929. Additions and improvements to stations, buildings, 
siding accommodation, &c., and rolling stock during the year cost 
£574,039, which sum was charged to capital account. Compensa- 
tion for personal injury was paid to the amount of £11,165, and 
for damage to and loss of goods, £3,642. 


There were altogether 10,942 persons employed by the Railway 
Department during the year ending 30th June, 1891, of which 
number 1,444 comprised the salaried staff, and 9,498 were on 
wages. For the previous year the total number was 11,827, of 
whom 1,305 were on salary, and 10,522 on wages. 


PRIVATE RAILWAY LINES. 


In the Colony of New South Wales the established policy has 
hitherto been to keep the railways under State management and 
control, and this policy has been departed from in two instances 
only, with the exception of short lines to connect coal-mines with 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS. 
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the main railways, &c. The Parliament granted permission to 
a company to construct a line from Deniliquin, in the centre of the 
Riverina district, to Moama, on the Murray, where it meets the 
railway system of Victoria. A considerable proportion of the 
wool and other produce of Riverina reaches the Melbourne market 
by this route. The line is 45 miles in length, and was constructed 
under a special Act of Parliament, assented to on the 3rd March, 
1874. The land required was granted by the New South Wales 
Government, right being reserved for the purchase of the line at 
any time after twenty-one years from the passing of the Act. 
The capital of the Company is £125,000, of which £100,000 
has been called up, while £46,000 was raised by debentures. The 
dividends paid during 1887 and 1888 were at the rate of 10 per 
cent., but more recently averaged only 8 per cent. During 
the year 1888 a line, 35 miles 54 chains in length, was laid 
down from the Barrier silver mines, Silverton, and Broken 
Hill to the South Australian Border. The line, since its incep- 
tion, has had large support; the dividends paid have amounted 
to 50 per cent. of the capital subscribed. The following table 


shows the operations of these lines during the past year :-— 





a, 
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3 2 ;  |Rolling Stock. 
uo) i =| 

oD - ie . =) 2 
Length} 2S | © 3 lg ‘, o 
r ‘ 7 mY _ ae) nm oO . | =| 
Name of Line. Date of of 2.0 x EF | 2 = ln 8/58 
Opening. Ti SS > 3 = BS |S 9IO> 
— R | o wn a g ® “ha mm 
38 n cS =| So linnlow 
is a 5 F 18 14sise 
H vn a) a hm [Ay | 2) 
m. ¢c. £ No. | Tons. | No.} No.| No. 
Deniliquin-Moama..| 4 July, 1876 | 45 0 | 162,672 | 16,588 | 28,023 | 61,285} 4] 6] 62 
Siuverton vaycceecs. 13Jan., 1888 | 35 54 | 227,055 | 57,770 314,262 petee | 10 | 15 | 450 











CITY TRAFFIC, TRAMWAYS, ETC. 


Within the Metropolis of Sydney the public traffic, with the 
exception of the tramway system, is controlled by four Transit 
Commissioners, comprising the Mayor of Sydney, the Inspector- 

2A 
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General of Police, a representative elected by the Aldermen of 
Suburban Municipalities, and one by the holders of licenses under 
the Commissioners. The tramways, like the railways, are the 
property of the Government, and are under the control of the 
Commissioners for Railways. There are now three distinct 
systems of tramways in operation, consisting of the Metropolitan 
lines, 334 miles long; the North Shore cable tramway, 14 miles ; 
and the Newcastle to Plattsburg line, 74 miles, giving a total 
length of 424 miles, including the extension of the Leichhardt 
line to Five Dock and the Waverley line to the Cemetery. The 
Campbelltown and Camden line, 74 miles ; and the Kogarah and 
Sandringham line, 5 miles, formerly classed as Tramways, are now 


included under the head of Railways. 


The Metropolitan tramways may be fairly regarded as street 
railways, and they are worked by locomotives of a special con- 
struction. Proposals for the substitution of cables or electric 
power for the steam motors have been considered, though no 
definite decision has been arrived at. A cable tramway was 
inaugurated at North Sydney some years ago, which is now proving 
a success, returning 3°67 per cent. on the capital expenditure for 
the year, June, 1891. The electric system is now being tried on 
a short line joining the Waverley and Randwick tram-lines, and 


is working satisfactorily. 


The net return on Tramway capital has varied greatly from year 
to year. The favourable results of the first three years encouraged 
the belief that the metropolitan tramways would prove a source of 
increase to the general revenue of the Colony. These anticipa- 
tions were, however, not realized, but should the progress of the 
two years ending June, 1891, be maintained, the returns will 
shortly equal those of the favourable years 1881-82. The follow- 
ing Table gives the Revenue, Expenditure, and Capital invested 
on the Metropolitan Tramways, exclusive of the North Shore, 
Cable Tramway :— 











Metropolitan Tramways—Revenue, Expenditure, Capital Invested. 


| Number of 

















| 
Year. Fras ans ai coed ris Car Mileage. | carninge Mbadeine§ 

| 

| ee £ £ 

1879*....., 1} 443,341 | 13,270 4,416| 278 
1880 ...... 4 | 2,086,897 84,074 18,980 | 13,444 
1881 ...... 94 7,090, 125 296,906 62,549 | 52,107 
1962°00..: 22 15;269,100 670,649 | 126,202 | 103,136 
1883 ...... 25 25,684,285 | 1,076,096 | 190,699 | 178,877 
1884 ...... 274 30,202,303 | 1,242,491 | 219,942 | 215,167 
1885-2... 274 | +39,594,753 | 1,220,500 | 223.340 | 207,995 
1886 ...... 274 52,977,578 | 1,222,943 | 226,367 | 201,737 
1867 cc..3: 295 | 50,108,256 | 1,220,026 | 214,125 | 201,468 
1888t...... 291 51,563,197 |; 1,246,543 | 221,060 | 204,227 
1889t...... | 293 | 52,810,026 | 1,338,386 | 225,833 | 206,092 
1890f...... 304 57,463,650 | 1,474,646 | 249,508 | 207,517 
19911;;.... 334 62,676,636 | 1,553,048 | 270,365 | 221,505 





*The line was opened for three and a half 
3d. cash fares and 2d. tickets were counted a 


return calculated at the same rate. 


months only in 1879 





{ Year ending 30th June 


Earnings | Working 








per cost per 
Car Car 

Mile. Mile. 

79°87 | 41°19 
54°18 38°38 
50°56 | 42°12 
45°16 | 36°91 
42°53 | 39°89 
42°48 | 41°56 
43°91 40°90 
44-42 | 39:59 
42°12 | 39°63 
42°56 | 39-32 
40°49 | 36°95 
40°60 | 36°46 
41°78 | 34:23 








Per cent- | 
age of Capital 
working | Net invested 
cost of | Earnings. on Lines 
gross open. 
earnings. | 
| | £ 
51°59 2,138 | 22,969 
70°83 9,536 60,218 
83°31 | 10,442 | 169,450 
81°72 | 23,066 ' 412,561 
93°80 | 11,822 | 544,105 
97°33 | 4,775 | 643,111 
93°13 15,345 | 708,109 
89°12 | 24,630 | 742,113 
94°08 12,657 | 731,582 
92°38 16,833 | 742,555 
91-25 19,741 | 771,255 
83°17 41,991 | 790,555 
81°92 48,860 | 857,455 


, and for part of this period was worked with horsepower. 
s single fares ; from 1886 inclusive all tickets issu 





i, 





a = fae. [0 Ube ee 


Interest 


on 
Capital. 


33°00 
12°34 
6°16 
6°80 
2°22 
0°76 
2°17 
3°32 
1°76 
2°27 
2°56 
5°31 
5°74 


+ Up to the year 1885, 


ed were at 1d. values, and cash fares paid are in this 
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The fares paid on the tramways average about 1d. per mile 

f=) b] 
the lines being divided into sections of about 1 and 2 miles. 
The number of persons using the tram-cars has not been ascer- 

o 

tained with any exactness, as the tickets collected give only a 
partial indication of the number travelling. Cash fares in heu of 
tickets are allowed, although this system does not largely pre- 


vail, as an extra fee is charged when money is tendered. 


The following table shows the cost of Construction of the City 
and Suburban Tramways to 30th June, 1891 :— 


pr 


Length Total Cost per 


in miles) Cost. mile. 
Railway Station to Bridge-street  ........:..:eseseeee 12 | 93,445 | 53,397 
Liverpool-street to Randwick and Coogee ......... 54 | 110,740 | 21,093 


Darlinghurst Junction to Waverley and Woollahra| 4 52,909 | 13,227 


Waverley to Bondi Beach...........secseseressevsererees 13 | 25,409 | 14,519 
Waverley to Randwick ..........csccccsesssseecee sosereee 14 11,0389 |. 7,859 
Crown-street Junction to Cleveland-street ......... 31} 16,069 | 21,425 
Railway Station to Glebe and Forest Lodge ...... 24 | 38,021 | 16,898 
Newtown, Glebe Junction to Dulwich Hill ......... 44 | 57,972 | 13,640 
Forest Lodge Junction to Leichhardt.............000 54 | 54,264 | 10,453 
Railway Station Junction to Botany ..........ce..e0e 62 | 90,270 | 13,373 


ee 
“l- 





334 | 548,138 | 16,362 





In the course of the year ended on June 30, 1891, two sections 


were opened, Leichhardt to Five Dock, 2 miles 39 chains, and 
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Waverley to the Cemetery, 60 chains, making a total length of 
423 miles opened in the Colony. The City and Suburban lines 
covered a length of 334 miles ; the gross revenue from which for 
the year was £270,365, while the expenses amounted to £221,505, 
which left a balance of £48,860 towards paying interest on the 
capital. The cost of the city and suburban sections was 
£857,455, so that the net return gave 5:74 per cent. upon the 
capital invested, as against 5°31 in the preceding year, and 2°56 
for the year ending in June, 1889. The number of passenger 
fares collected was 62,676,636, and the cars ran 1,553,048 miles. 


The revenue of the North Shore cable line was £10,333, and North Shore 


the expenses £7,603. The net profit therefore was £2,730, or 
3°67 per cent. upon £74,343, which was the total cost of the line 
and its equipment—an increase of 2°12 per cent. upon the previous 
year. ‘The number of fares collected was 2,465,280, and 67,687 


car miles were run, 


able line. 


On the Newcastle to Plattsburg tramway line the gross revenue Newcastle to 


was £12,152, and the working expenses £10,571, so that the profit 
for the year came to £1,581. The cost of construction and 
equipment was £72,414, so that the net return was 2°18 per cent. 
upon the capital invested, a decrease of °35 per cent. upon 
the previous year. 2,908,611 fares were collected, and 109,343 


car-miles were run during the year. 


The gross revenue of the Electric Tramway, Waverley to Rand- 
wick, was £575, and the working expenses £1,796, showing a 
deficiency for the eight months in operation of £1,221. How- 
ever, now that the line is in a satisfactory state no doubt the 


revenue will increase. 


In the following table are given the revenue, expenditure, and 


capital invested on all State tramways since their inception 
in 1879 :— 


Plattsburg 
Tramway. 











Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
£1889 
£1890 
$1891 


State Tramways.—Revenue, Expenditure, and Capital Invested. 





























Lines open for Traffic. Total General Total Value 
Capital of. of — Karnings. 
Length. Capital Expended. Expended. | Passengers’ Tickets. eis received. | ss Expenses. 
Miles. £ £ No. £ £ £ 
14 22,061 22,061 443,341 4,416 4,416 2,278 
44 60,218 61,901 2,086,897 18,968 18,980 13,444 
114 181,659 220,318 7,090, 125 61,921 62,549 52,107 
295 447,939 458,145 15,296, 238 127,124 128,354 120,181 
325 579,439 648,125 25,713,433 190,209 193,929 183,218 
35 683,179 789,499 30,231,382 218,885 223,454 | 215,086 
30 748, 506 890,723 39,620,614 220,332 227,144 | 207,898 
365 854, 260 985,602 ¥53,973,311 230,374 234,143 | 207,635 
51 917,995 1,023,635 52,159,808 225,764 229,772 | 211,722 
+433 907,987 1,014,664 55,668,800 241,838 241,838 | 217,629 
§384 909,595 1,016,928 55,510,860 243,563 | 243,563 | 221,835 
394 933,614 1,020,808 61,763,761 262,835 | 268,962 | 224,073 
423 1,004,212 1,283,454 68,050,527 292,499 | 292,850 | 239,679 


ee a 


# The excessive increase is due to the substitution of penny tickets for those of greater value in use in previous years. 
+ Camden-Campbelltown line now placed under Railways. 

t Year ending 30th June. 
§ Kogarah and Sans Souci line now placed under Railways. 


SP fe 
Total Expenditure |Net Earnings 


for Working jover Working 
Expenses. 


£ 

2,139 

5,536 
10,442 

8,174 
10,711 

8,368 
19,246 
26,507 
18,050 
24,209 
21,728 
44,889 
53,171 
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The amounts expended on rolling stock, machinery, workshops, ideo ig 
and furniture, for the Metropolitan Tramways, were £239,102, 
£12,893, £55,209, and £2,113 respectively, or £309,317 in 
all. This makes the total cost for all City and Suburban Lines 
£857,455, or an average on all charges of £25,983 per mile. 
The cost of the Cable Tramway at North Shore to same date was 
£74,343, and the Newcastle to Plattsburg £72,414, giving a total 
expended on the whole Tramway system of £1,004,212, or an 


average of £23,628 per mile opened. 


During the year ended on June, 1891, the total amount of Wages paid, 
wages paid by the Tramway Department amounted to £160,206, 
as against £147,327 in the previous year. Of this sum £28,072 
was paid to the Maintenance Branch, £92,687 to the Locomotive 
Branch, and the Traffic Branch absorbed £39,447. 


The number of men employed was 1,339, as against 1,110 in Ranta 
the previous year. The salaried staff was 42, and 1,297 were on : 
wages. Taking railways and tramways together, the number of 
persons employed was 12,281, of whom 1,486 were on the salaried 
staff, and 10,795 were on wages. To the latter the sum of 
£1,440,159 was paid as wages during the year, being at the rate 


of £117 5s. 4d. per man employed. 


PRIVATE TRAMWAYS. 


There are two tramways under private control within the Private tram- 
Metropolitan area—one branching from the Illawarra Line at oa 
Rockdale and running down to Lady Robinson’s Beach, a distance 
of one mile; it is chiefly used by excursionists visiting the shores 
of Botany Bay. The other line passes through the township of 
Parramatta. The line commences at the Park Gates, continuing 
as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, a distance 


of three miles, and there connects with the Parramatta River 


steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. 
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North Sydney 
Tramway. 
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The following table gives the particulars supplied for each 








line :— 
ob Oa be . | Rolling stock. 
4 So o r=] mn SS 
= = SO ha a 
2, 5s |5 $ ors > AR . 
° p . n w2 
Name of Line. 2 iS oe 5 os s 33 bo © 2k 
° ry a as ae 2 18-2 | 5.8 |S 50 
o a a a 3 5 S |S5 | Be |S & 
i o - oO Ry Qe 1th 8 
s ] o oO REIiSs = 
| 8 ran a) A, o — 
; Miies. £ No. Tons. | No. | No..| No. 
Rockdale to Lady Robin- 
son’s Beach ............ 1885 | 1 | 15,000 | 181,695 | Ni.| 2) 4 | Nil. 
Parramatta Tramway ...| 1883 | 3 aa see oe 2; 4] 5 





There is a private line in construction at North Sydney connect- 
ing the cable tram terminus on the heights of St. Leonards with the 
village of Gordon. On this line a magnificent suspension bridge 
is being built, which will be the only one of its kind in the colony 
It is designed in three spans—one of 500 ft., and two end spans 
each of 150 ft., and the altitude will be 180 ft. above water 
level. The construction of this line is expected to give an 
impetus to a locality which, although long settled, has progressed. 
but little for lack of speedy communication with the metropolis. 


The Balmain Municipal Council were granted authority in 
1886 to construct tramways within the borough, but so far have 
not availed themselves of this privilege. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The railways of the Colony have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order 
to obtain a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the 
proportion which the number of persons killed or injured bears to 
the total passengers carried. There is, however, no necessary 
connection between the two, for it is obvious that accidents may 


occur on lines chiefly devoted to goods traffic, and a more 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers only compared 


with the number of passengers carried. 


such a comparison could be made are wanting for most countries ; 
the following figures, therefore, show the number of all descrip- 
tions, including not only-passengers and employés, but trespassers, 
killed or injured on the lines of the most important countries, 


compared with the total number of passengers carried, compiled 


The data from which 


from various authorities, and up to the latest available dates :— 





Countries. 











Germany 


Austria-Hungary .............6. 


| 


ee ee 


BEINIUIN Gi ci. ek ses; sntessenauwesce Mace cnedaasceceeccens eats | 


Denmark 
France 


INODWAY:. cccpesccosscccsest erste ste 
WEOHANG. cco rcccescscccsooccuweces: 
MCOUMANIB 5c. o ce ccc mene cone 
Russia 


United Kingdom............... 
FP OFUUGE scot .c. e+e ceereaears 
Average, Europe ...........008 
a United States ...... 
ap SANAURT ness. oeeer ees 
TA GIR ceroceccetceteect 
Pe New South Wales* 


VACUOLIO™ \o00. 00.5860 


CoOL eho ee 


RUGLY chime cuescaeccntnecveneieenes 


eee eee ee eeereeeeianrves 
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o mouth Australia A... .ccccscss<cseeseessses 


.. New Zealand 
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* Average of series of years. 


Railway Accidents. 


Average per million passengers 








carried. 

Killed. Injured. 
1°65 4°26 
4°71 10°67 
2°32 13°39 
1°54 7°35 
1°28 3°25 
2°66 25°7¢ 
0°s0 1°33 
2°22 1°90 

11°00 27°00 

12°05 18°92 
PAs 74 4°30 
1°70 6°12 
3°43 9°25 
2°60 77% 
1°51 6°10 

17°50 66°60 
6°00 10°36 
2°66 5°90 
1°46 5°65 
1°40 3°04 
2°20 25°30 


ne 


It will be seen that New South Wales stands on a level with Colony’s average 


the average of the principal European countries. 
the more legitimate comparison be made of the proportion of 


casualties amongst passengers only, fewer countries are available 


for reference. 


These are given in the following table :— 


If, however, 
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Passengers Killed or Injured. 





Average per Million Passengers. 
Years over which 
figures extend. 





Countries. Sormsatrere oo 
Killed. Injured, 








1885-89 United Kingdom ., ............. 0°04 0 ‘87 
1887 OUSEIG Or eect estes sucecccecec ses covers 0°50 2°39 
1885-9 Belgium eiccecrcscccssvsecrcuseceseccs Orit 1°21 
1885-8 INYANCO eyes oecicetecen cects ccceenices 0°15 0°69 
1890 Canada nrsscceaes sens Raa nieenedes 3°05 12°60 
1888-89 Germany e-csciscccecccricess see ces — 0:09 | 3°62 
1886-91 New South Wales ............... 0°32 3°70 
1885-90 WiGtOria ca: ctu ieuceciier conv ccuneics 0°14 4°42 
1889-90 South Australia .............0000 0°20 0°40 
1886 New Zealand occccsu.sssessustccssss 0°88 1°98 





The foregoing statements show that the Australian lines are as 
safe as those of most other countries, the percentage killed being 
a little higher than that of the United Kingdom. This mode of 
comparison is, however, not a perfect one, as the question of the 
distance travelled by each passenger is an important element of 
the risk run, and is omitted from consideration. If this were 
made a factor of the comparative statement it would probably be 
found that the risk of each traveller by rail would show less 


variation in the different countries than would seem to be the 


case from the figures just given. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be 
grouped under three heads—passengers, servants of the railways, 
and trespassers ; and the accidents themselves may be classified 
into those arising from causes beyond the control of the person 
injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. Adopting 
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these classifications the accidents during the year ended on June 
30, 1891, were :— 









































Passengers. Railway Employés; Trespassers, &c. Total. 
Accidents _ ; = — — 
arising. 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured, 
From sean 
beyond their 
control ....... 20 1 18 oes oe ] 38 
Through mis- 
conduct or 
want of cau- 
5 ape ere 7 22 31 96 21 14 59 132 
Total..... 7 42 32 114. Zi 14 60 170 





It will be noticed that, of the 60 persons killed, 21 were tres- 


passers, or persons who had no business to be on the railway at 
all. 


lost their lives through leaving or entering a train in motion, 2 


Of the remaining fatal cases 7 were passengers, 4 of whom 


were run over, and the remaining case was that of a man who fell 
between the train and platform. Of the persons injured 42 were 
passengers, more than half of whom received injury through their 
own misconduct or want of caution ; 114 railway employés were 
injured, and in no less than 96 of these cases they were themselves 
to blame. Nine of the trespassers who met with accidents were 
children. 

The returns of the railways of the United Kingdom for the 
year 1890 show a slight decrease in the number of fatalities. 
Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, and permanent way caused the 
death of 30 persons, and injury to 643, as compared with 92 
killed and 1,133 injured in 1889. There were 31 collisions between 
passenger trains, 70 between passenger trains and goods trains ; 
and 29 between goods trains. 100 passengers were killed and 
865 were injured by various other accidents, including those 
There 


Accidents to railway employés, caused by the 


resulting from their own misconduct and want of caution. 
were 77 suicides. 
travelling of trains, resulted in the death of 499 persons, and 


injury to 3,122. Of persons crossing railways and trespassing on 





Railway 
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Tramway 
accidents. 


Omnibus traffic. 


Cabs and vans. 
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them, there were 459 killed, and 238 injured. The total number 
of persons killed, from all causes, was 1,076, exactly the same 
number as in the previous year. The total number injured was 
4,721, or a decrease of 115. 

No statement can be made of the number of persons injured on 


the tramways of the city compared with the total number of 
persons carried, as the latter is not definitely known. <A record 
of the accidents which occurred during the year which ended on 
the 30th June last shows them to have been 65 in number, of 
which 4 were fatal, and 61 were cases of injury. There were 2 
fatal and 23 non-fatal accidents to passengers. Four servants of 
the Department suffered injury. Thirty-six accidents in connec- 
tion with trams occurred to persons who were not passengers, 2 
of which were fatal, and 34 non-fatal. Eighteen of the casualties 
arose from persons entering or leaving a tram in motion, and 14 
accidents occurred to children. 

Besides the tramways the citizens of Sydney are well provided 
with other means of travelling within the city and suburban 
limits, as there are numerous omnibus and cab proprietaries. At 
the head of these stands the Sydney Tramway and Omnibus 
Company. No tramways are maintained by this company, as its 
name would imply, but lines of omnibuses have been established 
by it in all the principal routes of traffic from the city to the 
suburbs. The plant of this Company consists of 1,118 horses, of 
which 1,051 are in work, the remainder, 67, being held in reserve. 
Their vehicles consist of 157 omnibuses, 28 carriages, and 4 breaks, 
They have 151 drivers constantly at work, and as many as 
186 other employees, including clerks, mechanics, grooms, stable- 
men, &c. There are also public vehicles belonging to private in- 
dividuals, or small associations, plying between the city and 
some of the more distant suburbs, making a total of 263 omnibuses 
in all. 

The number of cabs, carriages, and waggonettes registered and 
licensed by the Transit Commissioners under the Municipal by-laws 
amounts to 1,313, in addition to which there are 559 vans and other 
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vehicles ; and the public interest is secured against exaggerated 
demands on the part of licensed cabmen, and other drivers of 
public vehicles, by a system of fares fixed on a scale liberal to 
the licensee, whilst not too high for the public to fairly pay. The 
drivers are placed under the direct control of the Transit Commis- 
sioners, who have power to obtain redress from the owners of the 
vehicles, should any just complaints be made against them. The public vehicles, 
following shows the number of vehicles of each class licensed 


during the year 1890 and the number of registered drivers :— 














Deseiption of Vehicle, | NOt teen a ieee 
—- _ s | £ 
Waggoneties vo) Far | 793 ff %529 | 2a 
Cabs EE) ets | assaf} 2487 | 72h 
Drays and. Vane ......:.e0cccssee: 559 778 553 138 

Totalyescceccc: 7 2135 | 4,049 2,569 | 1,100 — 


* Includes 32 conductors. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
In the matter of postal and telegraphic communication the Postal and tele- 
graphic com- 
Colony of New South Wales is liberally provided. Not only is ™umcation. 
the intercolonial telegraphic system as perfect as can be desired, 
but the metropolis is in direct communication with Europe and 
the outer world by means of the cables connecting with the various 


Asiatic continental telegraph lines. 


A submarine cable also connects the Colony with New Zealand, 
and has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where 
Captain Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a 
stone’s throw of the monument erected to the memory of La 
Pérouse—the unfortunate and gallant emulator of the great 


English navigator—and the tomb of Pére Le Receveur, the 
botanist attached to his staff. 


Submarine 
cable. 


The history of the Postal Department of New South Wales is History of the 
: : eee .__ Postal Depart: 
interesting as affording a striking illustration of the manner in ment. 


First post-office. 


First Postal Act. 


Early postage 
rates. 


Franking. 
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which very small beginnings have led to great results. For the 
first twenty-three years of the Colony’s existence there were 
neither regular post-offices nor means of postal communication. 
The firrt post-office was established by Governor Macquarie in 
the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed Postmaster. 
The office was in High-street (now known as George-street), at 
the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, ‘‘in consideration of the 
trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed to charge 
on delivery to parties addressed, 8d. for every English or foreign 
letter of whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not 
more than 20 lbs., 1s. 6d. ; but exceeding that weight, 3s. The 
charge on Colonial letters was 4d., irrespective of weight; and 
soldiers’ letters, or those addressed to their wives, were charged 
ld. Very little improvement in regard to postal matters took 
place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate the postage 
of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the establish- 
ment of post-offices, and to fix the rates of postage. A pro- 
clamation was subsequently issued, fixing the rates of postage and 
the salaries and allowances of the postmasters ; and at the same 
time persons were invited to tender for the conveyance of mails 
between Sydney and Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool, and 
between Liverpool and Campbelltown, and from Parramatta to 
Emu Plains, and thence to Bathurst. It was, however, not until 
1828 that the provisions of the Act were put into full force. The 
rates of postage appear to have depended upon the distance and 
the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland rate was 
3d., and the highest 12d., the postage on a letter increasing 
according to its weight, which was fixed for a single letter at 
j-ounce, Letters between New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers 1d. 
Other ship letters were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any 
weight in excess. The privilege of franking was allowed to the 
Governor and a number of the chief public officials, and letters to 
and from convicts passed free under certain regulations. In 
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1828 the total amount of salaries paid to the country postmasters 

was £34 7s. 9d., and the establishment in Sydney consisted of one 

principal postmaster, one clerk, and one letter-carrier. A letter- 

carrier was subsequently appointed for Parramatta, and he was 

authorized to charge the public 1d. on every letter delivered by 

him, which was his only remuneration. In 1831 a two-penny 

post was established in Sydney ; and in 1835, under Sir Richard Sear ae 
Bourke, the Act of 1825 was repealed, and another Act was Act. 

passed, which fixed the charge on a single letter at 4d. for 15 
miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and so on up to Is. for 
300 miles. In 1837 a post-office was established in Melbourne, 
which was then of course a part of New South Wales. Stamps gtamped covers. 
were introduced in the same year in the shape of stamped covers 

or envelopes, which are believed to have been the first postage 

stamps ever issued. 


The Sydney establishment had grown in the year 1838 until it 7M Dog 
consisted of one’ postmaster-general, one accountant, six clerks, 0M° 
six letter-carriers, and one office-keeper, or fifteen persons in all. 
The revenue for that year was £8,390, and the expenditure was 
£10,357 ; there were as many as forty post-offices throughout the 
Colony, which then included what are now known as Victoria 
and Queensland, besides which, as New Zealand was not a 
separate Colony until 1841, the only post-office she had—at 
Korraika—-was paid through the New South Wales Government, 
An overland mail to Adelaide was established in 1847, the postage 
on a single letter being ls. 6d. The Postal Act was amended 

oe ° : ; Reduction of 

again in 1849, during the government of Sir Charles Fitzroy, postal rates. 
when the postage on town letters was fixed at ld. and the inland 
letters 2d., while the postage on ship letters was 3d., in addition 
to the inland rate. ‘The use of postage stamps in the present form 
was authorized, and the privilege of franking was abolished, 
petitions to the Queen, the Governor, and the Executive and 
Legislative Councils being the only things allowed to pass free 
through the post. 


Postage stamps. 
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Progress of the 
Department. 


Railways utilized 
for postal 
purposes. 


Revenue in 1855. 


Iron pillar- 
receivers. 
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From the time of the discovery of gold in the year 1851 the 
history of the post-office has been one of progress and improve- 
ment. ‘The Postmaster-General was originally a non-political 
officer, as the Registrar-General and the Auditor-General are at 
present. In the year 1855—+the first for which an annual report 
was laid before Parliament—there were in the Colony altogether 
155 post-offices. The head office was in George-street, on the same 
site as the present edifice, but the structure was small and incon- 
venient, notwithstanding its doric columns and pediment in front. 
There were no electric telegraphs in the Colony at that time, and 
the arrivals of vessels at the Heads were signalled to the Observa- 
tory by means of flags and semaphores. It was in September, 
1855, that the first railway was opened in New South Wales, and 
prior to that time the Southern and Western mails used to leave 
the General Post Office in old-fashioned mail coaches every evening. 
During that year the total number of miles travelled by the postal 
contractors, by coach and on horseback, was 1,023,255 miles. The 
number of letters posted was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are 
described as ‘‘foreign,” or, in other words, were addressed to places 
beyond the Colony. The number of newspapers was 2,100,989, 
of which 1,281,613 were inland, and 819,376 were “ foreign.” 
Book parcels and packets were not reckoned separately, but were 
counted as letters. ‘Ten petitions to the Governor or the Council 
were conveyed free during the year. The revenue of the Depart- 
ment for 1855 was £24,902, and the expenditure was £60,221, 
while the staff numbered 223 persons in all, of whom 56 were 
attached to the office in Sydney. The annual report states, with 
something like pride, that the communication with Victoria was 


not less than three times a week. 


The first iron pillar letter-receivers in Sydney were erected in 
1856. During the same year 22 miles of railway were utilized 
for postal purposes, and 164 miles were added in the following 
year. ‘The number of letters delivered in Sydney in 1856 was 
1,336,032, and 1,481,416 in the country, being an average of about 
103 to every person in the community. There were 86,914 


POSTAL BUSINESS IN 1890. 
ee a ee ee 
registered letters in 1857, and 7,873 oz. of gold were sent through 
the post that year, as against 23,712 oz. in the previous year. The 
postal revenue in the year 1857 amounted to £35,031, of which 
£35,716 was derived from the sale of stamps. The expenditure 
amounted to £63,865, out of which sum the conveyance of mails 
in the Colony absorbed £41,324, without reckoning £20,000 
towards the subsidy for the conveyance of English mails. In his 
Report for 1857 the Postmaster-General is obliged to admit that 
the mail contract for the conveyance of mails between the Austra- 
lasian Colonies and the United Kingdom had proved “an utter 
failure, so far as the stipulated time-table might be taken as a 
criterion.” Only 10 monthly mail-steamers arrived that year, and 
only 11 were despatched, and but 1 steamer out of the 10 arrived 
to contract time. The time allowed was 58 days from South 
ampton to Sydney, and 56 days from Sydney to Southampton- 
In 1890 there were 1,338 post-offices in the Colony, besides 325 
receiving offices, and the staff in connection with the Postal 
Department numbered 2,861 persons, exclusive of mail con- 
tractors. ‘The postal lines last year extended over 29,594 miles, 
on which the mails were conveyed 2,273 miles by rail and tram, 
15,774 miles by coach, and 11,547 miles on horseback. The 
number of miles actually travelled by the mails was 7,463,000. 
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Ocean mail 
contracts. 


Post-office in 
890. 


But while the number of miles travelled by the mails in 1890 Increase of 


was over 7 times the number of miles travelled in 1855, the number 
of letters posted during the same period had increased 26 times, and 
the number of newspapers over 18 times. In 1890 the number 
of letters was 57,707,900, of which 54,385,400 were posted within 
the Colony, or nearly 50 per head for every individual of the 
population. The number of newspapers posted in the Colony 
during that year was 38,369,300, or over 34 per head. Packets 
numbered 8,703,900, or nearly 8 per head, while in 1858, the first 
year in which they were enumerated separately, there were only 
68,564 packets and parcels. Postal cards were first introduced in 


1876, when the number sent was 128,786; in 1890 no less than 
677,400 were posted. 


2B 


postal business. 
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Equally marvellous progress has been made in regard to the 
means of postal communication with the United Kingdom and 
the continents of Europe and America. Instead of the unsatis- 
factory ocean mail service of 1857, which nominally brought 
monthly mails, with news 58 days old, there are now four great 
lines of ocean steam-ships, which bring mails via the Suez Canal 
at least once a week, the time occupied in the conveyance of the 
mails averaging 34 to 35 days. In addition, there is another 
mail service via San Francisco, which averages 40 days in transit, 
and arrives and departs monthly. Regular steam communication 
with England was first established in 1852. Prior to that time the 
Colony has to depend upon the irregular arrival and despatch of sail- 
ing vessels, but in that year the steamships “ Australia,” “‘ Chusan,” 
and “Great Britain” were despatched from England, making 
the voyage in 60 days, causing a strong desire in the minds 
of the Colonists for a more frequent and steady system of com- 
munication with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean 
War in 1854 hindered for a while the accomplishment of this 
object, but in 1856 a line of steamers was again laid on, and the 
service was carried on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
and the Royal Mail Company for some years, without giving so 
much satisfaction to the public as might have been expected. 


As far. back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment 
ofaline of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the 
subject were carried on for several years between the Government 
of the United Kingdom and those of New South Wales and 
New Zealand. ‘The result was that in 1866 the line was started, 
and continued in operation until the end of 1868, when it was 
terminated through the failure of the company by which it had 
been carried out. In the following year this Colony, in conjunc- 
tion with New Zealand, inaugurated a mail service wa San 
Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and under various 
conditions, has been continued up to the present time. The 
contract expired in November, 1890, and has not been renewed, 
although the service is still maintained, without any subsidy as 
far as New South Wales is concerned, 


NEW POST-OFFIUK. 
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The establishment of a mail route via America had the effect Mail service via 


of stimulating the steamship owners who were engaged in the 
service via Suez, and from that time there was a marked improve- 
ment in the steamers laid on, as well as in the punctuality and 
speed with which the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company have carried mails for the colonies almost from 
the inception of the ocean steam service until now, with very few 
interruptions. Towards the end of 1878 the Orient Company 
commenced carrying mails between Australia and the United 
Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. More recently the 
fine steamersof the Messageries Maritimes of France and the North 
German Lloyd’s have entered the service, so that there are now 
one or two mails received and despatched every week, and a 
voyage to Europe, which was formerly a formidable undertaking, 
involving great loss of time and much discomfort, is regarded as a 
mere pleasure trip to fill up a holiday. 


In the year 1865 the office of Postmaster-General was made a 
political one, at first without, and subsequently with, a seat in the 
Cabinet. The old Post-office building in George-street was found 
so small and inconvenient that it was resolved to build a larger 
and more commodious edifice on the same site, and in 1863 the 
business~of the department was removed to a temporary wooden 
building in Wynyard-square. It was not until 1873 that the 
new building was partly finished so that the officers could remove 
from the crowded and ill-ventilated structure in Wynyard-square, 
where they had carried on their business under great disadvan, 
tages and difficulties, to the present palatial structure, which is in 
every respect a credit to the Colony. The head quarters of the 
Electric Telegraph Department, the Money Order Office, and the 
Post-office Savings Bank are in the same building, so that the 
Postmaster-General has around him all the various branches over 
which he presides. The following return shows the operations of 
the Post-office in five-year periods from 1855 to 1885, and annually 
since that. date to the end of 1890 :— 


Suez. 


French and Ger- 
man steamers. 


New Post-office 
building. 


Number of Officers, Employés, Income, Expenditure, &c., of the New South Wales Post Office. 

















ggt 


Number of— | Extent of Postal Lines. | Cost of 
=" |~Sea | Hggior | Fone, [Rally ®| coun, | mown [awa | cher pmiyeemge) oe | teed 
Offices. | Offices, -| employed. Tramway. | Coach. | Horse. | Total. | and Inland. 
1855 155 8 923 * - - | * | 15023,255 45 419 oo gD! 
1860 289 ? 289 604} 1,7574 6,413 | 8,231 | 1,461,518 44,303 45,613 71,391 
1865 435 i 513 1403} 2,528 | 9,323 | 11,991%, 2,521,212 49,840 | 70,985 83,659 
1870 562 . 690 339 | 3,865 | 10,038 | 14,242 3,062,458 48,649 | 84,441 86,722 
1875 752 7 967 435 | 5,407 | 11,829 | 17,671 3,787,757 138,912 | 107,761 196,368 
1880 927 119 1,536 891 | 8,717 | 12,819 | 22,427 5,246,373 174,238 | 194,084 268,128 
1885 | 1,115 202 2,155 1,797 | 11,736 | 13,150 | 26,683 | 6,621,996 226,105 | 316,172 375,965 
1886 | 1,157 217 2,307 1,948 | 12,540 | 12,606 | 27,094 | 6,891,200 233,723 | 330,591 396,710 
1887 | 1,167 263 2,363 2,074 | 13,305 | 12,135 | 27,514 | 7,015,600 264,886 | 342,094 426,587 
1888 | 1,203 288 2,501 2,219 | 14,411 | 11,530 | 28,160 | 7,144,500 248,403 | 368,956 415,392 
1889 | 1,261 305 2,650 2,263 | 14,914 | 11,541 | 28,718 | 7,299,400 212,725 | 395,584 393,609 
1890 } 1,338 325 2,861 2,273 | 15,774 | 11,547 | 29,594 | 7,463,000 231,467 | 427,330 435,395 








* Not recorded. 
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It will be noticed that the Postal Department has been carried POE GEAre 
on at aconsiderable annual loss to the State. This is due in a great ent. 
measure to the wide area over which the population of the country 
is scattered, which necessitates a proportionately large expenditure 
for the carriage of mails; and also to the fact that newspapers, 
which form the bulk of the mail matter, are carried free. But it 
has always been held that the safe and regular despatch and 
delivery of the mails is an item of too much importance in the 
political, commercial, and social life of the Colony to be neglected, 
even though it should entail a charge of some thousands of pounds 
annually to the general revenue. For some years past the differ- 
ence between the income and the expenditure has been gradually 
diminishing, until, as the previous table shows, in 1889 for the first 
time, the income received exceeded the approximate expenditure, 
the excess amounting to £1,978. In 1890 there was, however, 
again an excess of expenditure of £8,065. The revenue for the year Postal revenue 
was derived mainly from the sale of postage stamps, which brought 
in the sum of £430,250. Some of these stamps, however, were used 
as duty stamps, and consequently cannot properly be taken into 
the Post-office accounts. It has therefore been found necessary to 
deduct £24,000 as the approximate value of stamps used for other 
than postal purposes. ees for private boxes came to £3,454, and 
postage on unpaid and insufficiently prepaid correspondence came to 
£3,975. The share of contributions from non-contracting colonies 
on account of the San Francisco mail service was £10,676, and on 
account of the Federal Ocean mail service, £941. The total 


was made up with miscellaneous receipts, £2,034. 


An analysis of the items of expenditure shows that the salaries Postal expend 
chargeable to the Postal Department amounted to £155,962 ; the an 
conveyance of mails cost £231,467 ; and the sum of £47,966 was 
set down for contingencies. ‘The average cost per mile of the 
inland mail conveyance for the year was about 54d., as against 
534;d. in 1889. The mail contracts for 1891 show a saving of 


£606 over those of the previous year. 


The following return will give an idea of the magnitude of the 
work done by the Post-office of New South Wales :— 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


| 


Letters, Newspapers, &c., passing through the Post Office of New South Wales 


Number of Letters. 


Beyond 
the Colony. 


1,852,400 
1,979,500 
2,220,600, 
2,442,700 
2,776,000 
3,159,400 
3,589,200 
4,168,100 
4,947,200 
5,328,200 
5,582,700 
5,624,000 
6,202,800 
6,346,700 
8,109, 300 





| 
| 





Inland 
and town 


12,614,500 
14,529,500 
15,939,300 
16,964, 600 
18,956,500 
23,196,200 
25,737,300 
31,258, 300 
37,289,800 
34,023,000 
37,267,200 
39,221,900 
42,783,200 
47,624,600 
49,598,600 


Number of Newspapers. 


Beyond 
the Colony. 


1,508,300, 


1,652,000. 
1,657,600, 
2,020,000, 

2,381,200 
2,726,400) 


3, 014, 500 
3,689, 600 
3,987,900 


4,276,300) *25,256,100) 
4,744,400) *29,437,200 


5,255,000) 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Inland. 


5,408, 900 
6,733,000, 
7,811,600, 
9,447,100 
11,409,800. 
13,801,500; 
15,361,700. 
16 ,562,800 
21,373, 900 
21,579,500 


| 
| 
28,500 400 
sy 


Packets & Book Parcels. 


| Beyond 
ithe Colony 


| Inland. 


| 
} 


Total. 


Letters. | Newspapers. Packets, &e. 





Postal 
Cards. 





109,500 


135,000; 


133,100 


136,300) 


146,600 
180,500 
218,600 
269,700 
316,200 
552,600 
865,800 
980,800 
1,041,600 





5,599 000) 30,931,800) 1,305,000 
6,949, ,900 33,647, 1300/2, »214,300 


304,400 
263,600 
403,700 
459,200 
565,000 
670,800 


1,044,200 
1,379,200 
2,705,900 
2,894,200 
3,983,000 
4,549,900 
5,560,300 
6,564,400) 
6,725,300 





| 


14,466,900 
16,509,000 
18,159,900 
19,407,300 
21,732,500 
26,355,600 
29,326,500 
35,426,400 
42,237,000) 
39,351,200; 
42,849,900 
44,845,900) 





6,917,200 
8,385,000 
9,469,200 
11,467,100 
13,791,800 
16,527,900 
18,082,300 
19,577,300 


| 


| 
413,900 
398,600, 


536,800 
595,500) 
711,600 


851,300 


1,262,800 
1,648,900 


25,063,500) 3,022, 100 


25,567,400 3,446,800} 
*99 532,400) 4,848,800 
*34,181,600| 5,530,700 


48,986,000) 33,755,400) 6,601,900 
53,971,300) 36,530,800) 7,869,400 
57,707,900, 40,597,205) 8,939,600 


| 





109,664 
109,080 
123,720 
155,920 
153,360 
178,560 
222,800 
259,400 
296,300 
341,000 
348,700 
442,100 
520,920 
630,100 
677,400 


* These figures are supplied by the newspaper proprietors, and it is believed that the numbers given for 1886 and 1887 are somewhat in excess of the 


truth. 
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The charge on letters between the Australasian Colonies and Postage rates. 


the United Kingdom, which had for a long period been at the 
rate of 6d. per half-ounce via Italy, and 4d. by the long 
sea route, was reduced in 1891 to 25d. By an arrange- 
ment made at the Postal Congress held at Vienna in the 
middle of the year, New South Wales, as well as the rest 
of the colonies of Australasia, entered the Universal Postal 
Union on the lst October, 1891. The effect of this will be to 
extend the reduced rate to all countries embraced in the Union. 
A common scale of postage on newspapers has been adopted by New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, and it is considered 
probable that before long the remaining colonies of the group 
will join in the arrangement. This agreement provides that 
newspapers to the United Kingdom shall be subject to the 
charge of 1d., irrespective of weight, and to all places beyond 
Australasia the same rate shall be charged for every four ounces, 
with an additional half-penny for every two ounces beyond that 
weight. 


Compared with the other provinces of Australasia and with the 
United Kingdom, New South Wales occupies a favourable position 
as regards the number of letters and newspapers per head of 
population, as may be seen from the following table :— 














Country. Number per pete of population, 
Letters and Newspapers and 
postcards. packets. 
ONGW COOL WUGIOS.) lac ccccccsccacconcciccesce eset 52 45 
Wat SUOUME ot oat concrete ce rceen Ponce ewer enue ees 56 27 
ROVWROMMEMTICL Sooo ece ca veces ticcer es cctacesscoeaceses 38 35 
PORTO TORCUNOUBITO. ccs coc scicccccccedecsevencceeseses 52 33 
Wioatern Awstrabia. ccc. ssc ccecscecsescscacsscses 56 52 
OMITROR IO). eens Sains cocker neon eee Chen 36 41 
Rlony TR  a eerre he es x a7 25 
MRT OER ee ace k a orc cave cecc cco teeeaa en ees 49 34 
United Kingdom ...... eeuiiess oe ee 49 16 
BU PLACE ATC UV LOB oo crese's onic cde sss vc ties ces ses 55 17 
EN aes acs crncec cee cece tear on er seen teres 40 14 


Ra ama Cee eg ee aaa ee eee en eae ee OR Rae Dip 8 
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MONEY ORDERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


The money order system was brought into operation in this 
Colony in January, 1863, when nineteen offices were opened— 
the head office in Sydney, and eighteen branch offices in various 
parts of the Colony. In June of the same year the operation of 
the system was extended to the United Kingdom, and all the 
Australasian Colonies with the exception of Tasmania, and the 
number of offices in the Colony was increased to forty-seven. 
The Colony of Tasmania came into the arrangement in 1865, and 
the Department has continued steadily to progress. In 1890 
there were 548 Money Order Offices in the Colony, thirty-three 
new offices having been established during the year. Details 
respecting the business transacted by the Department will be 
found in the chapter devoted to Finance and Public Wealth. 


The Post-office Savings Bank, which is also under the control 
of the Postmaster-General, was established in the year 1871 at 
the General Post Office, Sydney, with branches at the principal 
country towns. The growth of this branch of the service has 
fully kept pace with those already mentioned. In 1890 there 
were 396 Post-office Savings Banks in various parts of the 
Colony—an increase of twenty-four over the number in the 
previous year. During the year 32,372 new accounts were 
opened, and 25,348 accounts were closed. The number of 
accounts remaining open at the close of the year was 83,312. 
The number of deposits received was 223,428, and the amount 
was £1,198,294, being an increase of 7,024 in the number, and 
of £82,431 in the amount, as compared with the business of the 
previous year. The sum of £63,225 was added to depositors’ 
accounts for interest. The balance to the credit of depositors at 
the end of the year was £1,875,905. The average amount of 
each deposit was £5 7s. 34d., and the average balance at the credit 
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of each depositor was £22 10s. 5d. Further information respecting 
the Post-office Savings Banks will be found in the chapter on 
Finance and Public Wealth. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first opened to the public of New rtectric 
South Wales on 26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney Se reteEee 
to Liverpool, 22 miles in length, was instituted. From this small 
beginning the system has increased until in 1890 there were 628 
stations in the Colony, and 23,598 miles of wire in actual use. 

The following table gives a view of the business of the Electric 
Telegraph Department, from 1877 to 1890 :— 


Electric Telegraphs. 











, No. 0 8 ev No. of 
Year. Stations. leet eee paltry el ean 
£ £ £ 
1877 190 1,001,884 96,358 65,645 9,761 | 343,973 
1878 236 1,132,287 98,125 716,227 11,760 | 413,258 
1879 273 1,175,218 | 103,033 80,490 | 12,426 | 437,120 
1880 289 1,319,537 | 123,172 84,110 13,188 | 462,226 
1881 318 | 1,607,206 | 125,336 98,665 | 14,278 | 492,211 
1882 345 1,965,931 | 153,555 120,266 | 15,901 | 536,400 
1883 368 2,107,288 | 165,276 134,643 | 17,272 | 564,316 
1884 394 2,334,052 | 176,261 146,386 | 18,681 | 601,460 
1885 404 2,625,992 | 191,192 155,074 | 19,864 | 641,669 
1886 425 2,661,126 | 184,053 158,128 | 20,787 | 666,028 
1887 434 2,876,504 ; 187,858 164,511 21,444 ; 684,600 
1888 460 3,410,407 | 213,869 185,965 | 22,219 | 704,912 
1889 485 | $,433,562 | 213,776 | 186,862 | 22,606 | 713,663 
1890 628 | 3,592,519 | 222,307 | 193,707 | 23,598 | 743,698 


Se 








At the close of 1890 there were 11,231 miles of line open, and 
266 under construction. 


The number of telegrams received and desdatched during 
the year amounted to 3,592,519, or rather over 34 per head for 
every individual of the population. 
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Various coun- 
tries. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 
en ee 
The state of telegraphic construction in the principal countries 
of the world at the latest available dates is given herewith. The 
figures are interesting, though the circumstances of Australasia 
and the older countries are so dissimilar as to make comparison 


between them more curious than valuable :— 


Length of Telegraph Lines in various Countries. 








Length in Miles— Length in Miles— 
Country. ST Country. — 
Of Lines. | Of Wires. Of Lines. | Of Wires. 














United States of 


Great Britain and 
America......... 178,754 |647,697 


Treland........... 31,440 | 190,027 
Greece ........0c00e0- 4,382 5,082 


Australasia ......... 43,142 | 83,683 : India, British.. ... 33,462 | 96,654 
Argentine Republic; 19,000 | 28,550 4 Italy ................ 21,020 , 73,592 
Austro-Hungary ..| 37,085 |110,661 | Japan ......... ..... 6550G see. es 

Belgium... ..026ss5: 4°O13 110; 1ad) WNlekICO ec. een: 27,861 | 46,000 
De | ee 6,700 | 11,556 | Netherlands ...... 3,186 | 11,176 
Canada ....sccccsscees 29,439 | 62,020 | Portugal..........) 3,191 7,420 
Cape Colony ...... 4,640 | 11,791 4 Russia............... 74,276 | 171,663 
0) SPR aera Ube Eh a ep ADAIR conciseness as vs 14,710 | 33,552 
Denmark ........,... 2,748 7,514 | Sweden & Norway| 10,049 | 22,840 
ERM ee cs aes 59,915 |181,598 | Switzerland ...... 4,418 | 16,768 
Germany .........0.. 58,048 | 206,209 | Turkey ,............ 15,000 | 28,000 
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PART XIV. 


Defence. 


EW South Wales was garrisoned with British troops from 
N the time of its foundation as a colony until the year 1870. 
For part of the years 1870 and 1871 the Colony was without 
regular troops, its defence being entirely in the hands of the 
volunteer force. In 1871 a local regular defence force was enrolled, 
comprising one battery of artillery and two companies of foot, 
the latter, however, were disbanded in the following year. The 
permanent artillery was strengthened by a second battery in 1876, 
and by a third in 1877. To supplement the Imperial troops in 
Australia a volunteer force was enrolled in 1854, Great Britain 
being then at war with Russia. The Act authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the force was 18 Vic. No. 8. The original strength 
of this corps was one troop of cavalry, one battery of artillery, 
and six companies of foot, but with the termination of the 
Crimean war this force practically ceased to exist. A few years 
later, in 1860, the volunteer movement was revived, and a second 
force enrolled, consisting of one troop of mounted riftes, three 
batteries of artillery—two stationed at Sydney, and one at New- 
castle—and twenty companies of infantry, fourteen of which were 
recruited from Sydney and its suburbs, and six from the country 
districts. The total strength of all arms was about 1,700 men. 
In 1868 the force was reorganized under the Volunteer Regulation 
Act, passed towards the close of the previous year. In 1873 a 
further reorganization of the volunteer troops of the Colony took 
place upon a plan drawn up by Sir William Jervois, and in 1885 
an additional force of reserves was enrolled. 


Imperial 
garrison, 


Volunteer 
movement, 
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The land forces of the Colony comprise three distinct branches, 
the Permanent or Regular Military Force, Volunteers or partially 
paid Force, and Reserves. The Permanent Force consists of 
artillery and submarine miners. The mounted infantry was dis- 
banded in July, 1890. The Volunteers consist of artillery, 
engineers, submarine miners, infantry, mounted infantry, cavalry, 
naval brigade, and naval artillery ; while the Reserves, which are 


purely volunteer corps, comprise infantry only at present. 


The Permanent Force comprises a general staff of 10 com- 
missioned and 14 non-commissioned officers, and 18 commissioned 
officers of artillery, 43 non-commissioned and 430 rank and file. 
There are also 2 commissioned officers in the submarine miners, | 
non-commissioned officer, and 20 rank and file, the whole force 
thus numbering 538, the permanent mounted infantry which 
consisted of one major, one captain, two sergeants, and 27 rank 
and file, having been disbanded in July, 1890. ‘The rates of pay 
exclusive of allowances of the regular artillery, apart from the 
permanent staff, were for the year 1890:—Colonel, £730; 
lieutenant-colonel, £450; majors, £383; captains, £290; lieu- 
tenants, £215; brigade-surgeon, £415; staff-surgeon, £365 ; 
sergeants from 4s. to 10s. per diem ; corporals, 3s. 4d. per diem ; 
bombardiers, 3s. 2d. per diem; trumpeters, 2s. 3d. per diem ; 
master gunners, 7s. to 10s. per diem ; gunners, 2s. 3d. per diem ; 
the permanent mounted infantry and submarine miners are paid 
on the same scale as the artillery, and the total cost was £73,680, 
The artillery man the batteries guarding the harbours of Sydney, 
Botany Bay, and Newcastle, mount guard at the vice-regal 
residence, and perform such other duties as usually appertain to 
a garrison. The troops are a fine body of men; the minimum 
height at which recruits are accepted is 5ft. 6in. 


The Act authorizing the establishment of a volunteer force 
was assented to on the 24th July, 1854, and the Act continued 
in operation with various modifications until 1878, when the 


VOLUNTEER FORCE. 





land forces of the Colony were remodelled ; and further alter- 
ations took place in 1888. The volunteer force was retained, 
but a system of payment was introduced in lieu of the indirect 
remuneration by a land grant of 50 acres for five years continuous 
efficiency, which obtained previous to 1878. The ages at which 
recruits for the volunteer force are taken are between 18 and 40 
years. The volunteer force of the Colony consists of five arms 
in addition to the permanent staff, and the total strength of the 
force is 8,747 men of all ranks. The staff numbers 130, of whom 
62 belong to the permanent aad 3 to the honorary staff, 7 are 
medical officers, and 58 belong to the Medical Staff Corps. 


The artillery consists of 518 men of all ranks, of whom 30 are 
commissioned and 73 non-commissioned officers, with 412 privates, 
besides which there are 1 commissioned and 2 non-commissioned 
officers on the permanent staff. It is distributed in four districts 


the strength of each being :— 





SVNOVin nesters esanec ea cesamaeeerinece feviiseasi elas cmc 352 
INGWCABtlOis-< starter sec rece erie ee enone sen esoes rer 59 
Wollongong aecrascare sess ce sen ee seamen neve sass ose 56 
BU ee neceta coe ee ete es essen oneal eee umanrsties so 51 

518 


The engineers are located in Sydney, and number 113 men of 
all ranks, viz., 7 commissioned officers, 21 non-commissioned 
officers and buglers, and 85 sappers. The submarine miners are 
also located in Sydney; they comprise 9 commissioned officers, 
14 non-commissioned officers and buglers, 1 non-commissioned 


officer on the permanent staff, and 86 privates, or 110 of all ranks. 
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Artillery. 


Engineers and 


submarine 
miners. 


The infantry forces are distributed over five districts, the Infantry. 


strength of each district being— 


SGO. AS GanponocuseinnonsbcsooucoqudupuSTuEGshaodndooroune 2ooect 710 
DWVCRCOTT eer ae ae ee eee oueie seein eoieielneicee sis 641 
IN Orthernccceurec cence cece ee eee ea eae eee acmen tine sioas 669 
SOutherm ie ccecso ee oee tooo ene ences ecencencs sees 302 
South wesvernwrec.cc. cscs ccsteccensctsdccetennes 297 
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This arm comprises 125 commissioned officers, 313 non-com- 
missioned officers, 4 commissioned and 8 non-commissioned officers 
on the permanent staff, and 2,169 privates and buglers. 


The mounted infantry were only established in 1888. They now 
number 18 commissioned officers, 40 non-commissioned officers, 
1 commissioned and 2 non-commissioned officers on the permanent 
staff, and 243 privates, and are distributed as follows :— 


Western DIBtriCGs cou recente ee 105 
‘Newb ermr: Dintrieti irre cna orn 99 
mouthern Districts. 0. oe oc ee ea eee 100 

304. 


The cavalry provide their own horses and equipment, their 
uniform and arms being provided by the Government. They 
are equipped as ordinary light cavalry. The force consists of 
20 commissioned officers and 46 non-commissioned officers, besides 
1 commissioned and 2 non-commissioned officers on the permanent 
staff, and 283 privates. It is distributed through four districts :— 


Ry ONG Wiest ect r neers ten eee eetacses Seater ccs oes arene cases 32 
Southern District......ccscsse0sccenss. SAE S Seen Sena ee 99 
TW Onterny DIstrich ccs cc here eee. 53 
Northern District............ccccccscecceecs PET CO Tee 168 

352 


Besides the V olunteer force described above, thereare the remains 
of an unpaid Volunteer reserve, with a strength of 101 men of all 
ranks, They consist of 5 commissioned and 6 non-commissioned 
officers and 85 privates, besides 3 commissioned and 2 non- 
commissioned officers on the permanent staff. They are all stationed 
in Sydney, with the exception of one commissioned and one non: 
commissioned officer of the permanent staff, in the Northern 
District. The reserves have been nearly all merged into the 
partially paid force, or rifle companies; they are provided with 
arms and equipment, and each company is granted an allowance 
for incidental expenses. 


To rank as an efficient, every volunteer must serve for nine days 
continuously in camp, and for two detached days, together with 
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certain specified half-days and night drills, during the year. The 
artillery are required to attend 11 out of 16 half-day parades, 
including shot practice. The engineers must attend, in addition 
to the continuous training, 9 out of 14 half-day parades, and 9 
night drills; the submarine miners, 15 out of 22 half-day parades, 
and the infantry, 9 out of 13 half-day parades, and a course of 
musketry. Pay is granted to all ranks according to a sliding 
scale. Gunners, sappers, and privates receive 10s. for each day 
. of continuous training, and a like sum for each detached day’s 
parade; for a half-day parade 5s. is paid, and for a night parade 2s. 
In addition to these sums, every volunteer passing through the 
‘musketry course, and qualifying as a marksman, is granted 15s. ; 
if as a first-class shot, 10s. ; and if as a second-class shot, 5s.; with 


a bonus of £2 if he qualifies at the end of the year as an efficient. 


In 1888 a system of rifle companies was established, and at the rite companies. 
end of 1891 there were 97 companies, comprising 4,500 men, dis- 
tributed through the Colony as follows :— 


Companies. Men. 
Metropolitan, Western, and Southern Districts... 65 2,904 
Northern District .............cccccess eer cee a2 1,596 
LOCAL errs oer ee en rane 97 4,500 


New South Wales has no navy of its own, with the exception Naval Forces. 

of the corvette ‘“ Wolverene,” 16 sixty-pounder muzzle-loading 
rifled guns, and two small torpedo steam-launches, the “ Acheron” 
and the “Avernus,” the defence of its coast being in the hands 
of the British ships on the Australian station, and of the Austra- 
lian Auxiliary Squadron. The naval forces of the colony com- 
prise 633 men of all ranks, 119 being officers and petty officers, 
with 514 A.B.’s. 


The Naval Brigade was first enrolled in 1863. It was originally Naval Brigade 
intended to operate chiefly for coastal defence, but hitherto it has 
been employed mostly as a light artillery land force. Quite 
recently it has been occasionally put to its proper use by being 
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drilled in naval manceuvres on board the “ Wolverene” during 
short cruises at sea. The force consists of 20 commissioned 
officers, 24 petty officers, 15 midshipmen and cadets, 3 gunnery 
instructors, and 276 A.B.s. Of these men 282 are stationed in 


Sydney and 56 at Newcastle. 


Naval Artillery There is another arm of the Naval service known as the Naval 

Volunteers. : ° 
Artillery Volunteers. Its duty is to man and work any gunboat 
available for this service, or serve as field artillery if other service 
be not available. The Government supply arms and uniforms, 
and allowed in 1890 a subvention of £2,022 for military instruc- 
tion and ordinary expenses incidental to the working of such a 
corps. The strength is 276 men of all ranks, including 18 officers, 
1 warrant officer, 28 petty officers, 200 A.B.’s, and 26 in the 


band. 


In connection with the Naval Defence Forces there are also 
3 staff officers, 11 officers and men in charge of the “‘ Wolverene,’’ 


and 5 in charge of the two torpedo-boats. 


Total Defence The total defence forces of the Colony number 9,918 officers and 
aba men, distributed as follows :— 


Regular Military Force :— 








General Staff......... TogecasterGcrasswoee OO ees an ror 24 
ATTILLOLY corre ceca set cc ccec tone ctcassesteeccees ccuemtcar caeeees 491 
MUDNALING MINCLS arses wroc race ses sees se et; reeccnca ee cees 23 

538 

Volunteer Force :-— 

Permanent: Staticre-comcc occ ccscocee ce eee cestenepece cane: 62 
Medical: Stall Corpsi.c-.-ccsccer corto ectei nc tette ees 65 
HIGHOPATY, StAlle co succae cree cocecce anc ecotsasee seats 3 
COVA een ece cat aceon concn edenetoretecmonircct eres 352 
AMURUOLY cece cee coos acc cee coon tose steer sieesaseersers 518 
| th 48 erga D ERO OOL CE ROB EO RHE BOOCEOEE OIE OL POOCOMEDOSD CO TaTG 113 
Subiharine Minera. -csveccsceecessccc esse cccsececercesenen cs 110 
Mounted Intantry-ncs.scccccdeereenectossnciteassctest ves 304 
VIMANUY cece. coer nr atte cere sma scanee cncemeteiocacs 2,619 
IROROLV.ES rcccenotereceie nse ce demote sosentoucencsaac cues 101 
itl Companies iger..cce. access: ROC EECBDEY C0 ON COSCO 4,500 





8,747 
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Naval Forces :-— 








Naval Defence Force Staff ............... Pe ea Ter 3 
HM: CS Wolvercne ...cece Neca ceneniae ee cces ll 
Navali Brigade -s.cicccsseteccece ee PRC CUT eT TCE 338 
Naval Artiller y Volunteers .o.ccccsccccecceccsessessecess 276 
Torpedo Boats—‘‘ Acheron” and ‘‘Avernus” ...... i) 
633 

Crrande Lotalieccamecciet eo eeaier et ienueee 9,918 


4o1 


The expenditure by the State during 1890 on defence works Expenditure on 


and the Permanent and Volunteer Military forces, amounted to 
£228,043, and was distributed as follows :— 





£ 

General Staff ..... sere rnticarececacecsetecraeces 6,496 
Military Instructors............... Neva aa OO OTE 924. 
Mrtillery Rorcertccncsrerssc se oe eee tae 58,142 
Permanent Submarine Miners .............. cceseeces 4,509 
Permanent Mounted Infantry ............0..c..ccceee 3,609 
Works of Detence:..cincrte ere 2,394 rm 
MolunteerHorce: acca ncce ccctecocs cee ee 118,382 
WNavaleBrigagdo-ne.cces seco eee eee ee 5,797 
Naval Artiller y Volunteers _ Saeieeertrneseae een tirs 2,022 
Training Ship ‘‘ Wolverene ”’..................005 teates 2,346 
Torpedo Melencemeneniece tee ne a ene 1,254 
Ordnance and Barrack Department ........... ae eee 22,168 

Lotaliven ses ccvcetnssuts oon ceassctecee eter: £228, 043 


Whatever opinion may be entertained of the present condition 
of the defences of the Colony there can be no doubt that a very 
large sum of money has been expended upon them. The details 
cannot now be ascertained respecting the earlier defences of the 
harbour of Port Jackson, such as Fort Phillip, where the Obser- 


vatory now stands, Fort Macquarie, and Fort Denison, which,’ 


with the batteries at Dawes’ Point, Kirribilli, and Mrs. Macquarie’s 
Chair were thought to render Sydney almost impregnable some 
forty years ago, when the ponderous artillery now in use had not 
been invented. The returns of expenditure for military, naval, 
and defence purposes since the year 1860are, however, available, and 
are appended hereto. It will be observed that during the thirty- 
one years no less than £2,838,738 was expended from the Con- 
2 OC 
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solidated Revenue, or an average of £91,500 per annum, for 


these services :— 


Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
"1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


sand Works 


(including 
g 


Buildin 
of Defence). 


Military Expenditure 


17,483 
19,635 
17,576 
20,500 
32,334 
29,148 
27,525 
17,896 
32,966 
30,842 
61,3866 
61,153 
45,894 


Naval 
Expenditure. 


eeeeee 
eeenee 


3,944 
3,655 
3,660 
4,009 
3,837 
4,416 
4,427 
5,116 
5,482 
5,441 
5,317 





Total. 


£ 
30,134 
36,635 
39,703 
40,237 
18,402 
21,685 
21,520 
24,155 
35,994 
33,157 
31,362 
22 ak? 
37,393 
35,958 
66,848 
66,594 
51,211 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Military Expenditure 


4 
: 


of Defence). 


(includin 
Buildings and Works 


£ 
84,130 
68,716 
95,720 
94,631 
96,079 
94.468) 
124,701 
160,367 
101,840 
239,727 
284,471 
149,246 
196,201 
216,624 











Naval 
Expenditure. 


£ 
6,497 
7,321 
8,589 
6,945 
7,165 
17,696 
26,880 
15,627 
22,451 
25,753 
30,397 
20,797 
10,974 
11,419 


——— = 


Total. 


£ 
90,627 
76,043 
104,309 
101,576 
103,244 
112,164 
151,581 
175,994 


*124,291 


265,480 
314,868 
170,043 
207,175 
228,043 





Total.|2,566,005' 272,733] 2,838,738 





# Does not include £121,630 Australian Contingent to the Soudan. 





In addition to the sums paid out of current revenue a large 
amount of loan money has been expended in the erection of forti- 
fications, which, it is expected, will serve for the protection of 
The details 


future as well as the present generation of colonists. 


of this expenditure are as follow :— 


Loan Expenditure on Fortifications, «ce. 


eeeewecer 


eeeeeerer 


eeeeerteer 


eeereeeee 


Previous to 1871 


eeereiene 
eeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeees 
eeeee eee 
eeeeeeees 
ee rerewes 
eeeeercer 
eee eeeeee 
ee eeetees 
peeeeeree 


eee eee eee wees oe 


£181,164 


ee ee ee 
see eee ser awsreeeeee 
eee eee eee ree eeeees 
peewetewene eer ee 
eee eer tees eeee eee 
ee eee meee ween nee 
seater eer eereee eee 
te ee eee eee eeenee 


i 


24,819 
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Another source of expenditure to the Colony is that of 
the Naval Station in Port Jackson. An arrangement was made 
with the Imperial authorities by which the Government of the 
Colony undertook to give up Garden Island for the purposes of a 
naval station, and to erect thereon the requisite buildings ; also to 
provide certain other accommodation required for the use of the 
war-vessels in the harbour. In consideration of this, it was agreed 
on the other side, that Sydney should be the head-quarters of the 
Australian fleet, and also that the Imperial Government should 
give up all their claim upon certain lands and buildings owned by 
them in the Colony. These included, among others, the Padding- 
ton Barracks, the Domain and Botanic Gardens, and the old 
Commissariat Stores, as well as other valuable properties. In 
carrying out the works at Garden Island and Kirribilli Point 


the following expenditure has been incurred :— 


Loan Expenditure on Naval Stations. 





Year. Amount. 
MORE eons tee ore eee ee noe 642 
POOO ce rece cneenens Cee aarice ene ee eee ee NE Se ee ee 33,928 
NGO Ter ee 15,431 
nS ae ne a ee eee 52,013 
Ls}. REPS gro Ga Ry Pe nee 15,574 
DOOD cicero cok eee es oe 42,409 

WOU a ce tereo tenes eieied ates ee ees 159,997 
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Naval Station in 
Port Jackson. 


Tt thus appears that the total amount spent by the Colony of Total expendi- 


New South Wales, for defence purposes, since the beginning of 
the year 1860, to the end of 1890, was £3,863,221, or an average 
of about £125,000 per annum. The items which make up this 
amount may be recapitulated thus :— 


Expenditure on Military, Works of Defence, &c. 


£ 
From Consolidated Revenue ..............ccccsceuceeceeucceuees 2,838,738 
From Loans—For Harbour Defences ............0.......0005 704,586 
From Loans—For Naval Station, Port Jackson............ 159,997 
Value of Land alienated in virtue of Volunteer Land 
Orders, computed at £1 per acre ..............cceeceeees 159,900 
Grand “Towle cece ee ees eee 3,863,221 


Under the provisions of the “‘ Australasian Naval Force Act,” 
which was assented to on 20th December, 1887, all the colonies 


ture for defence 
purposes, 


4o4 


Fortifications. 


DEFENCE. 

ne EE eee 
have entered into an agreement with the British Government for 
the payment of a pro rata subsidy for the maintenance of an 
Australian Auxiliary Squadron. The total subvention to be paid 
by all the colonies amounts to £91,000, of which New South 
Wales will contribute about £27,000. The fleet consists of five 
fast cruisers, and’ two torpedo gunboats, as represented by the 
“ Archer” (improved type) and “ Rattlesnake” classes of the 
British navy; of these, three cruisers and one gun-boat will 
always be kept in commission, the remainder being held in reserve 
in Australasian ports, but ready for commission whenever circum- 
stances may require their use. The agreement is for a period 
of ten years, and shall then, or at the end of any subsequent 
year, be terminable, provided two years’ notice has been given. 
The vessels have been built by the British Government, but 
the Australasian Colonies will pay the interest on their prime 
cost at the rate of 5 per cent., provided such payment does not 
exceed £35,000. The colonies are also to pay the actual charge 
for maintenance as mentioned above. On the termination of the 
agreement these vessels will remain the property of the Imperial 
Government. The strength of the fleet already in Australian 
waters will be maintained. The vessels specified in the agreement 
between Great Britain and the Colonies are to be in addition to 
these. The Australasian squadron is commanded by the Admiral 
on the Australian station, whose headquarters are in Sydney, 
where a residence is provided for him by the Colony. The 
squadron, particulars of which will be found on page 406, arrived. 
in Port Jackson on 5th September, 1891. 


Extensive fortifications have been erected at various important 
points on the coast. Sydney has two lines of defence, and is deemed 
almost impregnable ; Botany Bay forming the southern defence of 
Sydney is strongly fortified, as also is Newcastle, the great coal 
port of the Colony. 

The following is a list both of the Imperial war-vessels now on 
the Australasian station under Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Scott, 
and of the vessels of the Australian auxiliary squadron :— 


— 


Name. 





Class. 





Orlando 


Curacoa ...... 


Cordelia...... 
Rapid ...... 
Royalist...... 
1 ALY os 


Goldfinch ... 


Ringdove .... 


* Surveying service. 


Twin-screw 
cruiser, lst 
class, 
armoured. 

Screw cruiser, 
3rd class, 


Screw cruiser, 
3rd class. 

Screw cruiser, 
ord class. 


Screw cruiser, 
3rd class. 


Screw gun- 
boat, 1st 
class. 

Screw gun- 
boat, 1st 
class. 

Screw gun- 
boat, 1st 
class. 

Screw yacht.. 


Imperial War Vessels on Station. 





| # 5 
| oO 7a Oo 
Material of | = 25 
é Q 
hull. | & | 
r= Sm 
ay 
la) a 

tons. | 
Steel n..5: 5,600 | 8,500 

| 
Steel and 2,380 | 2,540 

iron 
sheathed 
with wood. 

do__..| 2,380 | 2,420 
Composite. | 1,420 | 1,400 
do _..| 1,420 | 1,510 
do 715 | 1,000 
do 805 1,200 
do 805 | 1,200 
do 470 200 























~ 
3 Armament. 
Fol gl ss 
2 2 8 Armour. 2. 
So} A Guns. 2.5 
2 s3 
= 
ft. in. | ft. a ft. in. | | 
24 2) 3000/56 0| Armoured belt at water-|29°2-in.22-tonB.L — | 2 
line, 10 in. ; armoured) 10 6-in. 5-tonB L.R. 
deck, 3 in.; conning) 16 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
tower, 12 in. (7M.,3L. 
18710i|-225'0:) 4426 a nvoets ae occas ate | 46-in. 5-ton B.L.R. Y 
8 5-in. 2-ton B.L.R 
1Q.F. Hotchkiss 
9M., 2 L. 
185 8220 0 AOR cso scene come. (10 6-in.4}-ton B.L.R. 2 
10 M., 2 L. 
15 9}| 2000)! 88 0 alototeniotslalacicerercte ters '2 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R., 
10 5-in. 38-cwt. 
Bola teceyee lls 
16 931/200; 0 165 6 OU) | Pumereisiesienice caste tes '2 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R.., 
10 5-in. 38-ewt. 
B.L.R., 4 M., 1 L. 
1335.67|7166:0)|520 WO! ec cae ee eetolesice '64-in.25-cwt. B.L.R , 
| 4M, 
2568517160701 50 Ose are cites ooretcrsioreteterc eve '64-in. 26-cwt.B. L.R., 
2 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
| 2 M. 
1 Si PlED OP SO MO) eae ciesinctac celeste. '64-in.26-ewt. B.L.R., 
2Q.F. Hotchkiss, 
2M. 
SOCIO CHCIGH ET 2L. 


1211 | 1830; 25 2| 


Breech-loading rifled guns, 





eree em eeeeeeeee 








Speed. 


knots. 
18°5 | 


13°0 





8°8 


Coal 


endurance. 


Coal that can 
be carried in 
bunkers. 

10 knots’ speed. 


be steamed at 


Distance that can 


| tons. knots. 
7,000 


900 


470 | 3,800 


3,800 
6,600 


6,600 





| 2,500 


M.L.R., Muzzle-loading rifled guns; Q.F., Quick-firing guns; M., Machine guns; L., Light guns under 15 cwt.; B.L.R., 


‘NOUCVOHAOS NVISVIVULSAV 


Cof 





Australian Auxiliary Squadron. 


ee eee ee ee a a a 












































| be Coal 
P 3 Armament. endurance. 
S |oS 15 . Ad arama 25" ora 
° = 2 = Cet = a S 3 Eg ses 
Name. Class. Material of | § S2)/SS!] % S Armour. Sc 8 ($28) 838 
hull. g om Jt » = o S ow o rey oh or) 
CS oa Oo art = ia) cb) jor e.— OU Ss Ss. 
v7 = 2 | wos S Guns. 2.5 Mm |SExX| ode 
&B ies] se] 4 as ~s3| e385 
| ra et a~ go°| 828 
& Ce 2Ddo 
Q — 
tons | ft. in. | ft. in. ft. in. henna! tons. |knots. 
Katoomba....} Screw cruiser,| Steel .... 2,575 | 7,500 | 16 6| 2650|41 0|Deck armour over ma- 8 4°7 Q.F. guns, 8 3- 4 16°5 | 300 | 6,000 
3rd class. | chinery space, 2 in. and 1) pr. Q.F. guns, 1 7- 
in.; conning tower, 3 in. | pr.M.L.R. gun(boat) 
| and field), 4°45 in. 5| 
| barrel Nordenfeldt. 
Ringarooma ..| Screw cruiser, do 2,575 |7,500}16 6/| 2650) 41 0 7 do “l do , 4 16°5| 300 | 6,000 
3rd class. | | 
Mildura...... | Screw cruiser, do 2,575 | 7,500} 16 6 | 2650) 41 0 do do 4 16°5| 300 | 6,000 
3rd class. 
| 
Wallaroo ....| Screw cruiser, do .. | 2,575 |7,500| 16 6 2650/41 0 do ‘|| do 4 16°5 | 300 | 6,000 
3rd class. | 
1 
Tauranga ....| Screw cruiser, do 2,575 | 7,500; 16 6 | 2650} 41 0 do a do + 16°5 | 300 | 6,000 
3rd class. 
Boomerang ..| Torpedo gun- do 735 | 4,500 |.10 6 | 230027 0|Conning tower, 1 in. 24°7 in. Q.F. guns, 5 |*18°75| 160 | 2,500 
boat. | 4 3-pr. Q.F. guns. 
Karrakatta ..| Torpedo gun- do 735 | 4,500} 10 6 | 2300 | 27 0 do do 5 |*18°75| 160 | 2,500 


boat 





Fe a se ETT Rc Se nn ER a Samet aire asia Reors LAOS RIL a 


* This speed can be increased until, under favourable conditions, for a short period, a maximum of 21 knots can be obtained. Q.F.— Quick-firing guns. 
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PART XV. 


Local Government. 


pe to the year 1842 municipal institutions did not exist 

in the Colony. In that year an Act was passed to estab- 
lish the Municipal Council of the city of Sydney, and an election 
of aldermen and councillors took place on the 9th November. 
Mr. John Hoskins was the first Mayor. The city was at first 
divided into six wards, but at a subsequent adjustment the 
number was increased to eight, as at present. The boundaries of 
the city are still the same as then laid down. After a few years 
great dissatisfaction arose in the minds of the citizens in regard to 
the manner in which the affairs of the Council were carried on, 
and a Select Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed 
in 1849 to inquire into the matter, who reported in favour of the 
abolition of the Municipal Council, with a recommendation that 
its powers should be vested in three Commissioners to be appointed 


for that purpose. This was not carried into effect until 1853, when 


the Corporation was dissolved, and its powers were handed over to 


Messrs. G. Elliott, J. Rae, and F. Darvall, who as a Commission 
exercised them from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1857. The 
new Municipal Council of Sydney came into existence at the begin- 
ning of 1858. Mr. George Thornton was the first Mayor under the 
new order of things, and there were altogether sixteen aldermen, 
two for each ward. Since then the number of aldermen has been 


increased to twenty-four, each ward having three representatives. 


The necessity for extending the system of municipal government 
to the suburbs and country districts soon became apparent, but it 
was not until 1858 that a comprehensive measure was passed. 
Under this Act thirty-five districts were incorporated, all of which 
still exist. In 1867 the Municipalities Act was passed, which is 


yet in force. Its provisions are extremely liberal, but no district, 


Introduction. of 
the municipal 
system. 


Incorporation of 
Sydney. 


Extension of 


Municipalities. 
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however populous, is compelled to take advantage of them, and it 
is only by consent of a majority of the prospective ratepayers that 
anew municipality can be formed. By the Act of 1867 contiguous 
districts, with an area of not more than 9 square miles, and a 
population of not less than 1,000, may be incorporated as boroughs, 
and districts of not more than 50 square miles, with a population 
of not less than 500, may be formed into municipal districts. At 
the present time the Colony contains 157 incorporated districts, of 
which 65 are boroughs, and 92 municipal districts, the City of 
Sydney being styled a municipality. The area incorporated 
embraces only 2,315 square miles, equal to 0:75 per cent., or 43+ 
of the total area of the Colony. The population of New South 
Wales on the 5th April, 1891, was 1,134,207, or 3°65 to the square 
mile; in the municipalities there was a population of about 688,300, 
or anaverage density of 297 persons per square mile, or 205 times that 
of the rest of the Colony. The estimated value of land, houses, and 
other permanent improvements in the Colony may be approxi- 
mately stated at £316,376,000 ; of this sum £134,010,000, or 42 
per cent., was in the incorporate districts, and £182,366,000, or 
58 per cent., in the other districts. Of course the value of waste 


Crown lands is not included in this estimate. 


The powers and privileges conferred upon municipalities are 
extensive. In addition to maintaining the thoroughfares, the cor- 
porations are entitled to construct sewerage, water supply, and gas 
works, and to levy the necessary rates in connection therewith ; 
to make and enforce by-laws for the maintenance of public health 
and the abatement of nuisances ; to establish free public libraries 
and free infant schools ; and to see the material and sanitary con- 
dition generally of the residents properly attended to. Under the 
Municipalities Act of 1867 assessors are appointed every year, and 
all municipal property is valued, and the councils are empowered 
to raise revenue by rates on the value so found, not exceeding 
1s, in the £ for ordinary purposes, and not exceeding the same 
amount for special purposes. The amount of rate is calculated 
upon nine-tenths of the fair average rental of all buildings and 
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cultivated lands, or lands which are, or have been, let for pastoral, 
mining, or other purposes, whether such land or buildings be 
actually in occupation or not, and upon 5 per cent. of the capital 
value of the fee-simple of all unimproved land. In the City of 
Sydney the Act directs that valuers shall be appointed from time to 
time to assess all ratable property within the city, and on the value 
of such assessment a city rate not exceeding 2s. in the £ may 
be levied. During the year 1890 the city rate was levied at the 
amount of ls. 6d. in the £. The ordinary rate of ls. in the £ 
was levied in all the suburban and country municipalities, except 
only Cobar, where it was 9d., and Condobolin, 6d. There were 
68 municipalities where lighting rates were imposed, in most cases 
of 3d. to 6d. in the £. The Boroughs of Moss Vale, Young, and 
Tamworth are lit by electricity, the charge being 3d., 5d., and 6d. 
in the £ respectively. In only 18 municipalities is there a water 
rate, generally of 1s. in the £, though in some places the charge is 
by measurement. Other special rates, mostly for street-watering, 
are charged by some of the suburban boroughs. 

The following table shows the present conditions of the 
Municipalities of New South Wales :— 


Capital, value, and assessment of Boroughs and Municipalities, 
























































1890. 
Sf : Fair Average Annual 
Capital Value of Total Valaciot 
SS SN |S Se 
Boroughs and a of ‘1a: ., | All Ratable 
Municipal Districts. puatage | so eredad Ordinary Eur onee Property— 
Cultivated | Improved and Rocen Cultivated See 
Land only. | CnUBPoved. * | Land only. improve ae 
City of Sydney ...... 51,237,600 | 51,237,600 | 184,806 |2,710,488 | 2,710,488 
WUbULDER wcctencce cs 37,720,524 | 47,987,210 | 148,652 |2,627,767 | 3,141,101 
Total, Metropolitan| 88,958,124 | 99,224,810 | 328,458 |5,338,255 | 5,851,589 
Country vevcccceeseeee. 29,584,162 | 34,784,948 | 113,814 |2,245,175 | 2,505,214 
Total, N.S. Wales..|118,542,286 |134,009,758 | 442,272 |7,583,430 | 8,356,802 











Out of the total capital value of property in all municipalities ere ae 
or all ratabie 


for 1890, the sum of £118,542,286 represents the capital value property. 
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of improved lands, that is, of lands upon which buildings have 
been erected, or which are cultivated, or have been let for pastoral 
and other purposes; and £15,467,472, is the value of unim- 
proved lands, classed as such for municipal purposes. The annual 
value is made up of the actual rental of improved lands, and 5 per 


cent. of the capital value of unimproved lands. 


No mention has been made of the rates charged in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Act, since these are levied by the Board constituted under the 
Act mentioned and not by the municipalities. The rates charged 
by the Board for water are, 10s. per annum on premises assessed 
at £20 and under, and 6d. for every £ in the assessment up to 
£300. Over £300 a sliding scale comes into force. Water is 
also supplied by measure at 1s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons, but this 
rate is shortly to be reduced to 1s. per 1,000 gallons. 


Municipalities which have availed themselves of the provisions 
of the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880, are 
empowered, under clause 13 of the said Act, to levy a rate not 


- exceeding a maximum of 5 per cent. on the assessed value of land 


and tenements in addition to the ordinary municipal rate. Such 


maximum rate is at present levied in eleven municipalities, in six 


of which the ratepayers are under a total contribution of 2s.; in 


three of 2s. 3d.; and in two of 2s. 4d. in the £ on the assessed value 


of their properties. 


In order to aid municipalities in the difficulties surrounding 
their inception, the Act of 1867 provides for endowment being 
granted for a period of fifteen years. In each of the first 
five years after incorporation, every municipality is entitled 
to a sum equal to, but not exceeding, the whole amount actually 
raised by rates or assessments and subscriptions paid during 
the past year. In each of the next succeeding five years a 
sum equal to, but not exceeding, one moiety ; and in each of the 
next succeeding five years a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount 
so paid. After the expiry of these fifteen years the assistance 


VALUE OF MUNICIPAL PROPERTY. 4 





which municipalities may demand from the Government ceases. 
The flourishing state of the revenue during many years enabled 
the Government to grant aid to municipalities beyond what the 
law directed, and during some years an endowment equal to the 


assessment was paid to them. 


The value of property assessed for municipal purposes during 1890 slush raiebls 
was returned by the various local authorities at £134,009,758 ; 
but this amount somewhat understates the actual capital value, as 
much of the unimproved land, especially in suburban and country 
districts, is returned at far below its real worth. Taking all muni- 
cipalities, this understating amounts to, at least, 10 per cent., so 
that the actual value of property within incorporated districts 1s 


not less than £147,410,733. 


as returned by the municipal authorities themselves are taken, 
a 


If, however, the nominal values 


the capital and annual value of property in all districts during 


the past nine years were as follow : 





Annual and Capital Value of Property in Boroughs and 
Municipalities. 




















re eae te 
y City of Suburbs ountry 
Year. | Bechie? rive Municipalities. Total 
£ £ £ £ 

1882—Annual value} 1,655,952 1,314,919 1,064,560 4,035,431 

Capital value} 29,807,140 | 19,749,107 | 11,697,199 | 61,253,446 
1883—Annual value} 1,838,642 1,449,947 1,266,502 4,555,091 

Capital value} 36,772,840 | 20,676,070 | 14,425,195 | 71,874,105 
1884—Annual value| 1,979,772 | 1,690,109 1,524,218 5,194,099 

Capital value} 39,595,440 | 23,046,854 | 17,661,067 | 80,303,361 
1885—Annual value| 2,035,235 1,935,884 1,713,578 5,684,697 

Capital value} 40,704,700 | 29,410,787 | 21,828,805 | 91,944,292 
1886—Annual value}... 2,096,476 2,289,685 ),727,951 6,114,112 

Capital value}. 41,929,520 | 32,960,620 | 21,657,828 | 96,547,968 
1887—Annual. value}. 2,131,026 2,501,904 1,895,591 6,528,521 

Capital value}. 42,529,525 | 36,644,629 | 26,699,331 | 105,804,168 
1888—Annual. value| 2,228,817 2,987,061 2,149,566 7,365,444 

Capital value} 44,576,340 | 45,635,138 | 30,073,617 | 120,285,095 
1889—Annual value} 2,276,362 3,110,825 2,405,163 7,792,350 

Capital value} 45,527,240 | 48,208,834 | 33,475,972 | 127,212,046 
1890—Annual value} 2,710,488 3,141,101 2,505,214 8,356,803 

Capital value} 51,237,600 | 47,987,210 | 34,784,948 | 134,009,758 
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—_—_—_— 


The increase shown in this table is very considerable. From 
1882 to 1890 the annual value has risen from £4,035,431 to 
£8,356,803, or at the rate of 9:49 per cent. per annum, while the 
capital value has advanced from £61,253,446 to £134,009,758, or 
at the rate of 10°28 per cent. per annum. Part of this increase is 
due to an additional number of districts incorporated ; but when 
an allowance is made for these it will still be found that the pro- 
gress is very satisfactory. 

The amount of increase during the past eight years will be 


found in the following table :— 


Increased capital value 
during eight years. 











Increased annual value 
during eight years. 



































Municipalities, 
| Total. | Per cent. | Total. | Per cent. 
| £ £ 
City of Sydney ............ 1,054,536 63°68 21,430,460 71°90 
Suburbs of Sydney........ 1,826, 182 135°33 28,238,103 | 142°98 
Country Municipalities..| 1,440,654 138°88 23,087,749 | 197°38 
otalicetccccscace: 4,321,372 107°08 72,106,312 | 11878 








The growth of the city and suburbs has been marvellous, and 
Sydney now stands as the second city of the British Empire, as 
estimated by the annual value of its ratable property, Melbourne 
ranking third. The annual value of property in Sydney and 
suburbs, covering an area of 78,529 acres in 1889, was £5,387,187, 
and in 1890, £5,851,589; the annual value of Melbourne and 
suburbs during 1889 was £5,649,662, and for 1890 it is returned 
at £5,798,530. 


principal British cities for 1889 :— 


The following are the annual values of the 


London (Metropolitan THCGGS sarccct cs eusonesseecvess £1,213,620 

Board of Works)...£31,033,786 Sheffield) .2..5..5.sce00ess5e0 1,087,032 
Glasrows 1... csetrs ss semes 3,401,790 BYAGTOPG eee cate eeeeet es 1,006,833 
EIVePrPOOli nc sess ccc cae 3,301,879 SPIBLOL orc si cclec cae ee eae 1,005,396 
Manchester and Salford 3,179,337 Nottingham:.......0<.ss-s 907,156 
IBirmin PNaM erose ssc cnsocss 1,772,855 Newcastle-on-Tyne....... 863,005 


The capital value of ratable property in all boroughs and muni- 


cipal districts for 1890 is shown in the following table :— 


VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY. 





Capital Value of Ratable Property in Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts during 1890. 





Total Capital 
Value of Rat- 


Boroughs and Municipal oul erg ers Boroughs and Municipal 

















Districts. able Property. Districts. able Property. 
METROPOLITAN— £ CouNTRY— £ 
SVOne yess cre: 51,237,600 | Adamstown ............ 220,996 
SuBURBS— AIDULY cc cents ineets 474,370 
Alexandria: .-.......<.. 950,000 | Armidale .............. 305,550 
PRBHNGI cee ccce ct nc 2500/0000: i Ballinian.ccs.cs eee 92,970 
IBGlMaif c.e. eee ese 3290; 0057; balranald’....---7.0-- 95,336 
Botany oe 438,960 | Bathurst ......... ..... 735,710 
Botany North ......... S86; 200 Ite DOGB ac. crc eerenecces: 283,291 
BOL WOOC eect es: 1 OD hE DOLLY cactcisocce cece coe: 487,571 
Camperdown ......... 694/087 By Dingarannrs,.ac ccs 44,650 
Canterbury ............ 800,000 | Blayney.......... Petcare: 97,454 
NONCORG TE ereecacsee 439,395 BourKkGi eee co cee: 450,000 
Darlington. y....<.--... 302; (O00 Me Bowral eee. ccc cen ceeees 311,709 
DrumMMOyNers.ccccc...: | 302,600 | Broken Hillt ........ 865,580 
Pinfleldaccec cscs scces 305,800 | Broughton Vale ...... 140,000 
BIVG: DOCK a cciceeee es 3005000 TE DUIrOWSorcce- ee nae e 132,257 
Glebe tice nee 2,118,850 CAamMaoniccccice een 149,676 
Hunters: Hill... 699,889 | Campbelltown......... 199,220 
Hurstyillecc.c..-crecs 1,012,077: Carcoarnc.cccesenser: 43,322 
IOGAPAl access cerns: 700,000 | Carrington ............ 284,749 
Weeichnhardt eo vsc eos ees L OO; OOO te CORSINOM Tr ccc aeore ates: 181,209 
Macdonald Town ... eV fee VLU) Wet O20) 0 ncaeanaccncancaey: 126,930 
Manly meee csrcresee: Ie 20S) Zia Cond obo werd. cass: 30,644 
Marrickville............ 1914-454 be Cooma cece nase e tenes 182,813 
Newtown ..........0000. D7 131 lo COORAMDIO Nee 211,871 
Paddington ..... essa 2,386,962 | Cootamundra ......... 212,524 
Petersham ............ 1.657.493 1 Cowra. ....e-. oe 169,475 
Randwick ...... Ronee 2,346,400 | Cudgegong ............ 513,739 
EROGLOM ccccaree coterie: 2,250,000 {| Deniliquin ............ 232,858 
RockGales.....c7.30ce 8385540) [ee DUDDOt ance 392,842 
St. Peters............... 5300007 Dundasic..c.--c cere 349, 664 
Strathfield ............ S08‘ 632 A horbes csr eee 220,670 
Sydney, North* ...... 5,093,000 | Gerringong ............ 211,500 
W at@llOO: 2. .ssccceesses: 1,442, 840 Gienvinnes =... 325,149 
WV EV GELO Ys orcs encrsce 2,250,000 FORIOTON ee ee cntercceee 81,545 
Willow an Dyers cscs. 1,344,945 }| Goulburn ............... 930,000 
WVOOLIRNTAY seeecese 2,480,000 Graltoniececccc 613,650 
——i Granville ....... ....... 660,274. 
Total, Suburbs...... AOS 7. clO ee Grrentellercuscac cesses 103,175 
Tectal, Sydney ...... 51,237,600 ALOCA ees e eee ees 152,243 
——j Gulgong ............... 78,153 
Total, Metropolitan) 99,224,810 | Gundagai ........ eer 119,100 











Notre.—The Municipalities of Bombala, Cudal, Moree, and Quirindi were proclaimed, 
and that of Kiama separated into Kiama and East Kiama towards the end of 1890. 


* Formed by the union of the Boroughs of St. Leonards, East St. Leonards, and Victoria. 
+ The silver-mines within this municipality, the capital value of which may be estimated 
at £13,000,000, are not liable to taxation under the terms of the Municipal Act. 
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Total Capital 
Value of Rat- 
able Property. 


Total Capital 
Value of Rat- 
| able Property. 


Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts. 


Boroughs and Municipal 
Districts. 


CounTRY—continued. £ CountRyY—continued. £ 
Gannedah ..........:.:.. 76,482 | Port Macquarie ..... 52,165 
PRATOIGON. cis cccscicccess 572,431 Prospect & Sherwood 362,000 
Hay ..... Ore es 332,628 | Queanbeyan ........... 103,244: 
PEM Ende 27,298 | Raymond Terrace ... 72,890 
BRENIMGON | Sicce csese ees es 95,806 | Richmond............... 122,960 
Illawarra Central G95,GR0: E TSytle <coien os cosas 549,249 
Illawarra North ..... 203,658 SOONG acc oer dr tetess 59, 254 
Birvexrell ec ees aes 280,567 Shellharbour ......... 188,911 
POTEELOTIO 50h oc ee se 120,000 | Shoalhaven, Central 110,000 
PUMOES. 5 oc eloacec cases ce 148,448 | Silverton ..... EEE OR: 100,000 
Batoomba....0.30<s.000- 208,860 Sieletone cee 201,870 
WRGINPSCY. e-32. secs cee cn 282,000 | Singleton, South...... 65,199 
Kiama & Kiama East 559,000 | Smithfield & Fairfield 250,000 
Bambton ..55..cc:es «a. 205;002: 1 St. Mary's 2.000.200. 200,000 
Lambton, New.........| 231,196 Stockton ............... 494,013 
Eagsmore co.cc 499,304 | Tamworth..............: 392,598 
DM gOW.2 eee esse ees SL aOR LOLeen ew ancan cor enes: 96,800 
Rawerpool!........ccee: | 562,180 | Tenterfield ............ 144,274 
Maclean ..../.:....... 66,538 PUMOUG Cesee cece tecee: 161,030 
Maitland, East......... 360,000 | Ulladulla ....:.......... 280,000 
Maitland, West ...... 1,647,204 | Ulmarra ..2.52.....00.- 227,840 
Merewether ............ 246,636 Uratiaw.... oe 75,631 
Mittagong ..,......... 170,785 | Wagga Wagga......... 870,848 
WAG Sie ccccco cess 141,250 | Watcha ............ re 120,589 
Peagneth. 2.05 ...5.. 5026 LES.775 Wallachd=<.....05.s05 325,670 
Mose Vale.............. 220,900 | Waratah ............... 400,000 
Mudgee ...........0cc0500 318,000 | Wellington ............ 137,994 
Murrumburrah ...... 80,270 | Wentworth ........... 129,360 
Murrurundi........... 111,538 Wick Bam ........c0ccc0- 542,715 
Musclebrook............ 101,225 — Waksannia.............<. 151,240 
Narrabri ...........0035 116,260 | Windsor .......... ..... 163,980 
Narrandera ............ 138,000 | Wingham ............... 83,700 
Newcastle............... 2,327,655 | Wollongong........ ... 677,466 
je CR 182,000 Wael ecce ec eee 170,000 
FRUBEDA 500500000000 .ce0ce 79-500 E Young: 2c. .0..-:001006-- 350,882 
GUMBO Os scenic cae Poe 498,711 ee 
Orange, East ......... 200,883 Total, Country ...| 34,784,948 
een ee ne aero 186,000 Total, Metropolitan} 99,224,810 
Parramatta ............ 1,692,000 — 
Weagith ....6 occ es. 403,540 Total, Metropolitan 
Plattsburg ............. 259,600 and Country...... 134,009,758 











The total revenue collected by all the Municipalties of the 


.Colony during the year 1890 amounted to £784,052, including 
the State endowment of £154,736, exclusive of the proceeds of loans 
raised during the year to the amount of £143,586. The chief heads 


of revenue were as follows :— 


MUNICIPAL REVENUE. 


oo OOO 



































Incorporated Districts, | General | Other |Endowment| pO‘Rer, | Total. 
e £ £ £ £ 
Sydney—City ........... 1G0;4:74 0 lieeeet ee : 42,028 | 205,502 
yh Suburbs ...... 131,929 39,684: 60,343 44,407 | 276,363 
Country veces sees sce: 106,465 42,177 94,393 59,152 | 302,187 | 
Total.........+-. 401,868 | 81,861 | 154,736 | 145,587 | 784,052 





* The Government endowment of the City of Sydney was discontinued in the year 1889. 


The general rates amounted to £401,868, ls. in the £ being the 
ordinary rate of all Municipalities except the City of Sydney, which 
levies 1s. 6d., and the country municipalities of Cobar 9d., and 
Condobolin 6d., for every £ sterling of annual value. No light- 
ing rate is levied in the city, but in order to make the comparison 
complete, the cost of lighting should be deducted from the general 
rates; the amount spent for this service during 1890 was £12,329. 
. In all other Municipalities the cost of lighting is a distinct charge 


from the general rates. 


Other rates for gas, sewerage, and water services are levied in 
many municipalities, and the receipts under this head amounted 
in 1890 to £81,861. This sum does not include the proceeds 
of rates levied by the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board 
which, though actually local rates, are not collected by the Muni- 
cipalities affected by them. The amount received by the Board 
during 1890 was £227,790, makin 


tioned, £309,651 as the proceeds of special rates from these 


g, with the sum already men- 


services. The amount of gas, sewerage, and water rates varies 


between ]d.and Is., though the average is not more than 4d, in the £. 
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Ordinary rates 


Special rates. 


The State endowment is equivalent to 4s. 6d. per resident, and State 
endowment, 


amounted to 19°73 per cent. of the total revenue received. ‘The 
proportion which each source of revenue bears to the whole varies 


considerably, as the following statement shows :— 
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Gross revenue of 
Municipalities. 


Expenditure. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 





Percentage of Municipal Revenue derived from various sources. 

















Incorporated Districts. | General Rates. | Other Rates. | Endowment. | Other Revenue. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Sydney—City ...... ft ktets on Une anceeoenc Sledieeaeenee 20°45 
Sydney—Suburbs ... 47°74 14°36 21°83 16°07 
Countly sce. cee: 35°23 13°95 31°24 19°58 
Total—Colony ...... 51°26 10°44. 19°73 18°57 











It will be seen from a previous table that the gross revenue of 
all municipalities, not including the State Endowment, is 
£629,316; if to this be added the revenue of the Metropolitan 
Water and Sewerage Board, the total will reach £857,106. This 
may be taken as the whole burthen of local taxation, and is 
equivalent to about 25s. per head of the population residing within 
the limits of incorporated districts, and to 10:26 per cent. of the 


total annual value of ratable property. 


The total expenditure during 1890 by the various municipalli- 
ties amounted to £935,967, which is £151,915 in excess of the 
receipts from ordinary sources, the excess being accounted for by 
expenditure from loans raised during the year, or remaining over 
from previous years. The municipal expenditure may be grouped 


under the following heads :— 


£ 

Salaries and office expenses ......... CORO RDOOKE CL 60,672 
Liproviement wOLrkSecarcicccce ss ener cecea. tt 510,593 
TEIBIGIN Biss ese s aon sccee son scaseriesenan Seas averes 76,695 
Winter: (Country) cerccccoccccccssssenes caeitsvaescrie ss 21,076 
interest: ON IOANS coer. svorecoc ets seeestacvasaheteaceees 84,765 
Sinking funds, Repayment of Loans ............ 41,924 
Miscellaneous charges 7..:.c..ccscssscscvsssesees ies *140, 242 

DOtalieccatacnccecccseetirs . £935,967 


* Includes interests on overdrafts. 


DISBURSEMENTS. st 

ne 

The cost of administration shown above, viz., £60,672, amounts 
to 6:48 per cent. of the disbursements ; the expenditure on public 
works and improvements to 54-55 per cent. ; on lighting to 8-20 
per cent. ; on water supply (in country municipalities only) to 
2°25 per cent. ; on interest on loans to 9-06 per cent. ; on Sinking 
Funds for repayment of loans to 4:48 per cent. of the total dis: 
bursements ; while the remaining 14-98 per cent. are made up by 
miscellaneous items. 


The expenditure of the Municipality of Sydney reached in Expenditure of 
the Municipality 


1890 the sum of £193,008, which may be distributed as under: of Sydney, 





£ 

Salaries and office expenses .. 0.0.0... ceeceeseeeee 8,861 
Imaprovement Works ....c5césccccececess coseseces ees 100,056 
BASHUNG  o..-csecvvecce Hew geese terse shiny sets eetrenraeeni 12,329 
Pememamtt ON JORDE 665 6 vse c icc cces sccsssccccvesvcces ccc ums 32,450 
Interest on overdraft..............cccccccscoccseceses 151 
Loans, Streets, and Town Hall Sinking Funds 15,350 
Miscellaneous charges ..........scsesseecesccesseces 23,811 

otal icccreccccrecnrse te Se ere ee £193,008 


The expenses of administration only amount to 4:59 per cent. 
of the whole disbursements, improvement works absorb 51:84 per 
cent., lighting 6°39 per cent., interest 16°81 per cent., sinking 
funds 7°95 per cent., and other charges 12:42 per cent. of the 
total expenditure. 


The expenditure of the suburban boroughs and municipalities suburban 
‘ ° oniis expenditure, 
for the year was £362,624, which may be subdivided under the ~* 
following heads :— 


£ 

Salaries and office expenses ............ccceceeeeseuee 22,524 
PUMUG WVOLKS 55, ccs er ree eee ee 201,343 
Tagitiing 0.0.05. SOE PEO CEE ere 32,375 
Errbenpest Ont TOMS is sck.i.cccccccocecccceveeces cocececcee 31,695 
Repayment of loans ............ v0... ery Eee crete es 11,770 
GAMUT UMNON aco oe casos ee See 62,917 

BONG So cesaee eer e cer one eee £362,624 
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Country 
municipal 
expenditure, 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

ee On ee ne ee 

The office expenses amounted to 6°21 per cent. of the total revenue 
of these municipalities, and will appear by no means unreasonable 
when the smallness of some of the districts and the difficulties 
attending the inception of municipalities are borne in mind. The 
large proportion of 55°52 per cent. was expended upon public 
works ; lighting claiming in addition 8935 per cent. ; and repay- 
ment of loans 3°25 per cent. of the total expenditure. ‘To cover 
interest upon loans 8:74 per cent. was required, the remaining 
proportion of 17:35 per cent. being devoted to miscellaneous 
services. The expenditure of the country municipalities of the 
Colony for the year 1890 was £380,335, which, divided under the 
same headings as given for suburban municipalities, would appear 


as follows :— 








£ 

Salaries and office EXPeMSES ..........ceeeeeereeeeeeees 29,287 
PODLIGs WOKS footer ce ca csee ncn eeds ener ccceesoseemec. 209,194 
Lighting and water supply ..........:sseeseeeeeeeeees 53,067 
Interest OnuOandsc-caccnecd ce toscdacnteenese enone cecte.s 20,620 
Repayment of 1oams ...-.csseeseeesseseensereeeeeeees .. 14,804 
Miscellaneouss.....c..<- css ecesecs pniecuunerecatcoscne ces: 53,363 

f Bo) 7S eaarncepeicnoce FOES COC SOLO OOECILEC OO £380,335 


The salaries and office expenses form a charge of 7:71 per 
cent. upon the total receipts during the year, which is considerably 
larger than in the suburban municipalities. The greater number 
of the country boroughs and municipal districts are large in area 


and small in population and revenue, and the proportion of 


expenses required to defray salaries and other charges is naturally 


larger than in the case of the smaller and more populous districts 


surrounding the metropolis. The proportion of expenditure under 


various heads is as follows :— 


Salaries and office ExpeMseS.........seeeerees 7°71 per cent. 
Wublic-worksitn...-c-cccrccccecee st shes scieeee 55°00 ¥$ 
Lighting and water supply ..........-..0.008 13°95 9 
Interest On Loans 4.0... .cserrsecssresvocvccsccs 5°42 i 
Repayment of Loans ...... s.ceesessersveceeons 3°89 .s 


DaseellanecOus....c cose srcecetcciiceiweelcrserte 14°03 93 
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The receipts of the municipalities of the Colony from loans Municipal 
amounted to £143,586 during the year 1890; while the sum 
paid off existing loans, or towards sinking funds for the extin- 
guishing of loans, was £41,924. The total indebtedness at the 
close of the year, exclusive of the expenditure, in construction 
and maintenance of sewers, was £1,751,296, and towards meeting 
this amount there was a sum at the credit of the sinking funds 
amounting to £123,093, so that the net liability was £1,628,203. 
The sum quoted above was owing during only part of the year, so 


that the total interest paid amounted to only £84,765, the rate 
of interest varying from 4 to 9 per cent. ; the average rate being 


approximately 4°89 per cent. The total debt per head of popula- 


Indebtedness 
. a ° os oric ‘ ~ ; per head. 
tion living in municipalities amounts to £2 10s. 5d.,and if allowance 


be made for sinking funds £2 6s. 10d., while the yearly charge for 
interest is 2s. 6d. per head. These sums, viewed apart 
from the resources of the municipalities, are by no means formid- 
able ; but, taken in connection with their general assets, the 
local debts of municipalities will appear insignificant.° The fol- City loans. 


lowing are the liabilities of the City of Sydney :— 


£. £ 
Debentures (interminable) ................06 100,000 
Loans on Debentures (terminable at 
fixed dates)— 
Cattle Sale-yards Fund ............... 35,000 
Town Hall Loan Fund ............... 275,000 
Streets Loan Fund ...........000 esses 300,000 
—— 610,000 
Mobaliescccsscececssrcesece cscs ccece sem enee arn. £710,000 


Payment of these latter sums on maturity is, by Act of Parlia- 


ment, in each case peremptorily provided for by the institution of 


sinking funds. The amount paid into the sinking funds during 
1890 was £10,350. 
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Assets of city 
of Sydney. 


Assets of other 
municipalities. 
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see a 
Against this debt of £710,000 there exist assets approximately 
amounting to £2,658,282, distributed as follows :— 








£ 

Value of made roads, S&C. ..... ccccccscscvevececcees 810,000 
Becdeen iG os crcccas cccescaccss cvccemnest sacs «vase 8000 tre 350,000 
Markote :andulanG.. co.) cc sree acces cies tes seenerss 630,000 
Other buildings............ eT Pee OTT ey © 120,000 
Cattle Sale-yards ..,..ccccccscorcereessereeees weaeecorens 120,000 
WV DAI VOR Siriecs cs tec ces eosmt resi anceccon eine caninat es 410,000 
Sinking Funds ..........ccccesesecereeeneceeeseceveeeees 90,282 
City Fund (reserve account) Wee Ras Oc eeh cea aees 75,000 
Cattle Sale Yard Fund (fixed deposit) ......... 3,000 
Town Hall Loan Fund (fixed deposit)............ 50,000 

WGteloe coccccercerse conctererevicca eenmeswes £2,658,282 


And if to this sum be added the present value of future rates, 
allowing twenty years’ purchase amounting to £3,270,000, the 
assets of the City Corporation amount to about £5,928,282, so 
that the indebtedness of the city of Sydney amounts to only 11°98 


per cent. of the available assets. 


The liability of the other incorporated districts of the Colony 
amounted to £1,041,296, or slightly more than four times the 
ordinary -rates of the year. Against this they have assets amount- 
ing approximately to £3,972,146, distributed as follows :— 





£ 
Value of made roads and streetS ......ce-seeees 3,207,843 
Sewerage Works ......cccccseesseceneeeeeennseuereesens 69,811 
POUANGINGS 50.5000. ccc ccsscsscerensecohoasnnvebonsentactes 455,660 
Accrued sinking funds ...........scceserceseeeesenes 32,811 
Other municipal property  ........cecesereereeenes 206,021 
Motalivccvcrcc ncleceseuscs Senneeiesaess £3,972,146 


The assets, other than roads, streets, sewerage, and buildings, consist 
chiefly of sinking funds, outstanding rates, plant, and materials for 


construction and maintenance of works within municipalities. 


The present value of future rates at twenty years’ purchase 
amounts to £4,768,000, which, added to the sum stated above, 
would make the total assets of these municipalities reach the sum 
of £8,740,146. The total municipal debt of the incorporated 
districts outside the boundaries of the city of Sydney would 
therefore appear to be only 11°91 per cent. of the available assets. 
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The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries of the city streets and 
of Sydney is 115 miles, and nearly all the roadways are formed, an 
kerbed, and bordered by pavements of asphalt, tarred stone, 
flagging, or other suitable material, while 315,055 square yards 
of carriage-way have been laid with wood blocks. The value to 
the city of these streets is hardly less than £810,000. Throughout 
the suburbs the extent of roads and streets is 1,360 miles, of which 
775 miles are regularly formed, and the approximate value of 
these roadways, with culverts, bridges, and similar works, may be 
set down at £1,671,258. In the other municipalities of the Colony 
there are 2,035 miles of made roads, and 2,502 miles of unformed 
roads, in all 4,537 miles, the value of these improvements being 


about £1,536,585. 


Municipal councils are authorized by law to undertake the Aan 
construction of water, sewerage, or gas works, in addition to the 
work usually carried on by them. To regulate the construction, 
maintenance, and management of these works, various enact- 


ments have been passed. 


As early as 1850 authority was given the City Corporation by ih 
the Legislative Council for the construction of water and sewerage 
works, and in accordance with such authority a system of water 
supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany Swamps was 
adopted. This’ scheme involved the interception of the water, 
from the stream draining these swamps, at a point near the shore 
of Botany Bay, and pumping it to Crown-street Reservoir, 132 feet 
above the level of the sea; thence a portion was raised to Pad- 
dington, 280 feet over sea-level, and a further portion to Woollahra, 

320 feet over sea-level. The cost of the water supply works as 
carried out by the City Corporation, including 301 miles of reti- 
culation pipes, was £1,719,565. These works have now been 
superseded by the Nepean scheme, recommended by the Royal arene: 


Commission on Water Supply, and carried out by Mr. E. O. 
Moriarty, M.I.C.E. The works in connection with this scheme 
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Prospect 
Reservoir, 


Capacity of 
conduits, 
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have been conceived on a scale of magnitude commensurate with 
the growth to which Sydney will ultimately attain. The source 
of supply is the united waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and Cor- 
deaux, mountain streams draining an area of 354 square miles, fed 
by the abundant rain which falls along the coast district west of 
Wollongong. The water is intercepted at a height of 437 feet 
above the level of the sea, and flows through a series of conduits— 
partly tunnel, partly open canals, and in places wrought-iron 
aqueducts—to Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 40 miles from the 
farthest source of supply. Here an impounding reservoir has been 
constructed capable of holding 11,000 million gallons, of which 
nearly 7,000 million will be available for supply, the remainder 
being intended as a settling area. The top water at Prospect. 
Reservoir is 195 feet over high water in Sydney Harbour. From 
Prospect the water is led through open conduits for a further dis- 
tance of 43 miles, whence it is taken to Crown-street Reservoir, & 
distance of 16 miles, in iron pipes. The conduits above Prospect 
Reservoir have a capacity of 150 million gallons per day, and for 
10 miles below this reservoir the capacity of the canals and pipes 
equals a maximum of 50 million gallons, while for the last 11 
miles the water flows through 48-inch and 42-inch cast-iron pipes, 


having a capacity of 17°5 million gallons daily. In this work there 


are :— 
ELEYIN OLA water iaseeceeseeieeeesten cates sosereecoccucaten: seectses 118 miles. 
Open:cangisncnesses ccc sesso cess sees cnestss Peete 334 . 55 
Wrought-iron pipes, 8ft., 7ft. 6in., and 6ft. diameter 5%  ,, 
Cast-iron pipes, 48in. and 42in. diameter............... Dy ee 
Water stirface OF TesOrvoir: ..s..ccce cesses ccsteeesces teens 12 Sy, 
OLA eeccc cutee ce cee e cca cececneeenees 634 miles. 


All the works in connection with this magnificent scheme are 
completed with the exception of Prospect Reservoir. The dam in 
connection with this work is 1? miles long, and 80 feet deep in 
the centre, and contains 2,316,500 cubic yards of earthwork ; it has 
been already raised sufficiently high to enable the canals leading 
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towards Sydney to be supplied. A second line of pipes between 
the Potts’ Hill and the Crown-street reservoirs is now being laid. 
By a recent Act the management of the whole of the Metro- 
politan Water Supply, including both the Botany and the Nepean 
works, as well as the reticulation and supply of Sydney, has been 
placed in the hands of a board called the Metropolitan Water 
Supply and Sewerage Board, three members of which, including 
the chairman, are appointed by the Government, and four elected 
by the municipalities interested. The revenue received by the 
Board during 1890 was £145,990, and the expenditure £147,310, 
of which £20,546 was for maintenance, £14,242 for management, 
109,100 for interest on loans, and £3,422 depreciation account. 
The net loss on the year’s transactions was £1,320, but against 
this there were rates in arrear to the amount of £26,759. The 
amount expended on construction of Water Supply Works to the 
end of the year 1890 was £3,203,597. The cost of all works to Cost of works, 
the close of 1890, including purchase of land, maintenance, and 
supervision, was £3,203,597, The number of houses and persons 
supplied with water in the metropolitan district is 71,501 and 
343,204 respectively ; the average consumption is 8,486,034 
gallons daily, or at the rate of 118 gallons per house and 24:70 
gallons per person, the total supply for the year being 3,097,402,456 


gallons, 


The Country Water Supply and Sewerage Act was passed in Country water 
. . . Ori e Supply. 
1880. Under the provisions of this measure municipalities outside sain 


the county of Cumberland are entitled to construct, or have con- Totes 
structed for them by the Government, works for water supply and as 
sewerage, provided the construction of the same be approved by 

the Governor-in-Council, and the municipalities agree to pay back 

the original cost of the works, with interest at the rate of 4 per 

cent. per annum. The Government pays for the certified cost 

of the works, and the municipalities pay the Government by 
instalments extending over a period of sixty years. Under the 


operations of this Act eleven water supply works have been carried 
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constructed. 


Sewerage. 
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out by the Government and three by municipal councils. The 
works completed by the Government to the end of 1890 were :— 


Town. Cost. Town. Cost. 
AUNOULY? eoseeccu.c eeneraes £43,760 Hunter River District.. £366,865 
jn hy | aa 51,514 LASMOLC: soucavccscnn voces 7,685 
PMOEDIEO 4 <osincisancctsciees 14,129 OPA Be ois sce cas pnd cs coe  Opeee 
Balranald <...605: 500066408 6,361 Wagga Wagga ......... 37,998 
Dentliqain. ....... 00.50. 17,622 Wentworth ..... Soy 9,508 
GOadv aI: 4o5.c.5.55 0s cceesss 54,956 


Water works at Hay, Forbes, and Wilcannia were carried out 
by the municipalities themselves, and the cost was advanced by 
the State, but the Parramatta water works were constructed by 
the municipality without any assistance. During 1890 there was 
expended on account of the Country Towns’ Water Supply a 
total sum of £25,028, subdivided as follows :— 


Town. Cost. Town. Cost. 
Orange Vacs es eens. £7,870 | Balranald) oo... 6s. .sscasess £391 
I 1 eae 1,549 | Other towns..............: 2,889 
Hunter River District... 3,992 | ——— 
Richmond .. .......sess0.. 1,736 | Total ...cccccccecee: £25,028 
Goulburn: ........cccccccccc 601 


These various amounts were contributed by the Government 
towards the cost of maintenance and extension of the works 
completed in the above mentioned municipalities, and for the con- 


struction of new works. 


Under the same Act which authorized the construction of the 
Sydney water supply, the sewerage works were also undertaken. 
The original sewerage works of Sydney were begun in 1854, 
and at the close of 1890, 70:27 miles of old city sewers were 
in existence. In 1880 an entirely new scheme of sewerage of a 
very comprehensive character was begun. This system will drain 
the whole of the northern and southern slopes of the city and 
suburbs, discharging the sewerage of the former into the ocean 
between Bondi and South. Head, and of the latter at a 
sewerage farm on the shores of Botany Bay. Up to the end of 
1890 the Board had constructed 49°58 miles of new sewers, and 
2°86 miles of storm-water drains, making together, with the old 
city sewers, a grand total of 122°61 miles of sewers and drains. 
During 1890 the revenue.of the Board was £81,800, chiefly from 





WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 


rates, and the expenditure £67,027, viz., £11,451 for maintenance, 
£10,799 for management, and £44,777 for interest on loans and 
overdraft. The net revenue for the year was £14,773, and the 
amount of outstanding rates due to the Board was £7,619. The 
present value of the Sewerage Works, under the Board, is estimated 
at £1,288,400.. Under an Act of Parliament all municipalities 
are empowered to carry out sewerage works, and this has been 
done by a number of them. The total length of sewers con- 
structed by suburban municipalities is 24:53 miles, and their cost 
of construction £49,145, while in various country towns 24:04 


miles of sewers have been constructed at a cost of £20,666. 


Under the authority of a recent Act gasworks have been con- 
structed in several places by municipalities. These works supply 
not only the lamps required for street purposes, but in most 
instances undertake the illumination of private dwellings also. 


A number of municipalities have also constructed Electric 
Lighting Works, both for street lighting purposes and for the 
supply of the light to private houses. 


In Sydney there are approximately 21,245 houses, occupied by 
111,143 persons. In the suburbs of Sydney there are 57,169 
houses, in which 272,797 persons dwell, while in the other muni- 
cipalities there are 60,785 houses, occupied by 304,351 persons 
thus making a total for all municipalities of 139,199 dwellings, 
accommodating 688,291 people. In the unincorporated portion 
of the Colony there are about 108,000 houses, inhabited by 
445,916 persons. 


Municipalities are for the most part divided into wards, according 
to population, and every ratepayer is entitled to vote at the elec- 
tion of aldermen. Persons assessed at less than £25 annual value 
from £75 





are entitled to one vote —from £25 to £75, to two votes 
to £150, to three votes—and over £150, to four votes. Votes are 
cumulative up to four, and the method of voting is by ballot, as in 
the parliamentary elections. 
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The persons qualified to vote at municipal elections number 


approximately 140,375, thus distributed :— 


Municipal voters, 





SYVONCY. cere ciiives. m.cese cares eearsensereteeetusaneetecess 22,009 
Suburbs ........ IE UPR UCT ee CRO COAT USER OCR ee oeha ee 54,600 
Otherimuanicipaliticgs non es coses cence cee 63, 766 

Ota iecck costo ret ee ere een eee ats 140,375 


The number of electors entitled to vote for Parliament is 305,456, 
so that the proportion of municipal to parliamentary voters is 
45-95 per 100, and to the total population 12°38 per 100. Includ- 
ing the twenty-four representatives of the city, there are 1,306 
aldermen in the Colony, and the average number of municipal 
electors per alderman is thus 107. Of the 140,375 electors men- 
tioned above, 79,360 are entitled to only one vote, 39,619 are 
entitled to two, 12,158 to three, and 9,238 to the maximum of 


four. 


In connection with local self-government by means of the 
municipal system, occurs the only instance in which the principle 
of what is known as local option has been put into operation in 
the Colony. For many years there was a strong agitation in 
favour of local option, or the right of the inhabitants of any 
district to control the liquor traffic in that district, and on several 
occasions attempts were made to legislate upon the subject without 
success. Inthe year 1882, however, an instalment of the principle 
was included in the Licensing Act then passed, which, with an 
amendment made in the following year, is still in force. These 
measures provide that in every municipality, or ward of a muni- 
cipality, a local option vote shall be taken every three years, at 
the election for aldermen, in which the ratepayers are required to 
vote either Yes or No on two questions: (1) Whether any new 
publicans’ licenses shall be granted during the coming three years 
in the municipality or ward in question; and (2) whether any 


removals of publicans’ licenses shall be allowed within the same 
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period. A majority of over eleven-twentieths of the votes polled 
is required to make the vote operative in the negative. The 
advocates of local option are not content with this partial 
adoption of the principle; they urge its extension to every 
electorate in the Colony, all persons on the electoral roll to have 
the right to vote. They further propose to place it in the power 
of a majority of the electors to say whether licensed public-houses 
should be suffered to exist at all. The extreme advocates of local 
option even contend that women should have the right to vote 
upon this question as well as men, and that public-houses should 
be abolished without compensation to the occupants or owners. 


It is proposed by a measure now before Parliament to extend 
the system of local government over the remaining portions of the 
Colony. This ison allsides deemed a very necessary step, as under 
the present system there is no certainty that the expenditure of the 
Government on purely local works is at all times equitable. Leaving 
out of consideration the expenditure on works of national import- 
ance, the Government during the past thirty-one years expended 
no less than £20,977,644 on works of a purely local character, 
not including school buildings. Of this sum £13,849,407 was 
expended in the country districts, and £7,128,237 in the metropolis, 
The division of the Colony into local government districts will not 
necessarily be followed by an entire stoppage of the direct expen- 
diture in works of merely local interest by the central Government, 
but the larger portion of the works now undertaken by Government 
will be left to the local authorities, who, having to directly provide 
part of the expenditure, will probably see that it is laid out to the 
best advantage. Adopting the two divisions of metropolis and 
country, already mentioned, the expenditure in each since 1860 is 
given below. As regards the metropolitan expenditure, nearly 
half the total—viz., £3,427,465—-was expended on water supply 
and sewerage works, which are sources of revenue. In the 


country districts the amount expended on similar works was only 
£712,336 :— 
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Amounts expended on Local Public Works in the Country 





Districts and Metropolis. 



































Country districts. Metropolis. Total. 

Year. 7 F 
Expenditure. css “ed Expenditure. an pe oi Expenditure. er 8g 
£ £ a. d. £ real Hee he £ ri ec 
1860 65,861 0 5 4 21,240 0 4 5 87,101 0 5 1 
1861 1038, 250 0 8 O 34,709 OR nial 137,959 0 7 9 
1862 118,131 0 8 ll 40,612 0 8 5 158,743 0 8 9 
1863 94,825 0 611 15,842 O32 <3 110,667 @:. & il 
1864 133,591 09 4! 17,352 0 3 6 150,943 0 7 10 
1865 109,835 @ 7 S| 12,168 0 2 4 122,003 0 6 0 
1566 92,796 GS76200 9,963 0 1 9 102,759 0 411 
1867 137,405 0 8 7 37,621 0 6 4 175,026 0 8 0 
1868 163,819 0 911 33,701 0 5 5 197,520 0: °8: '8 
1869 190,810 O11 1 21,460 0 3 4 212,270 0 9 O 
1870 124,540 0 7 0 32,347 0 410 156,887 G0 6 & 
1871 169,239 0 9 4 18,009 O27 187,248 0 7 4 
1872 129,003 0 6 9 40,524 0 5 8 169,527 0 6 5 
1873 230,385 0O1l 7 51,056 0 610 231,441 010 4 
1874 265,008 0-13 O 48,211 0 6 8 313,214 GLE 4 
1875 375,819 017 9 47,781 0 6 0 423,600 014 5 
1876 415,025 019 O 68,710 0 8 2 483,735 016 O 
1877 497,184 1 2 0 60,141 0 610 557,325 OTT 3S 
1878 643,912 1 7 4 86,373 Oo 9 2 730, 285 kK’ 2:2 
1879 794,983 L112 & 165,856 016 6 960,839 lL: 710 
1880 793,966 11l 0O 201,734 GIs 7 995, 700 | naa ee 
188] 583,471 1 110 357,182 I, 10: 10 940,653 Ly, Akg 
1882 704,892 I & 6 702,696 217 8 | 1,407,588 115 8 
1883 758,052 k 6 I 931,615 3.12 7 | 1,689,667 2 0. 3 
1884 ; 940,858 110 8 669, 209 2 9 5 | 1,610,067 l 16-6 
1885 | 981,951 rio 7 704,636 2 9 5 | 1,686,587 116 4 
1886 | 868,923 1 6 O 767,906 2'11° 1 | 1,636,829 Ll. 9 
1887 784,941 1] 2 9 556,660 115 2 | 1,341,601 lk Gg 
1888 | 904,477 1 5 Q9 344,414 1 O 8 | 1,248,891 1 4 O 
1889 798,383 1 2 4 583,786 1 13 .2 | 1;382,169 lL & i 
1890 874,077 1 3 16 444,723 1 4 011,318,800 lL 3 id 





| 


It has always been the policy of the State to provide the resi- 
dents of incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public 
recreation, and the City of Sydney contains within its boundaries 
an extent of parks, squares, and public gardens larger than 
exist in most of the great cities of the world without regard 
even to area. They cover altogether 776 acres, or 27 per 
cent. of the whole of the city proper. In addition to these 


reserves, the inhabitants of Sydney have the use of 780 acres, 
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formerly reserved for the water supply of the city, but now known 
as the Centennial Park. This magnificent recreation ground has 
been cleared and planted, and is laid out with walks and drives, 
so that it is likely to become a favourite resort with the citizens. 
The suburban municipalities are also well provided for, as they 
contain 2,205 acres of public parks and reserves, dedicated to, or 
purchased for, the people by the Government, or 2°9 per cent. of 


their aggregate area. 


In addition to these reserves, the Government dedicated to the mye national 
people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated within *™™ 
easy distance of the metropolis. This estate, now known as the 
National Park, with the additions subsequently made in 1880 and 
1883, contains a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly 
direction towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is 
covered with magnificent virgin forests, the scenery is charming, 
and its beauties attract thousands of visitors. 

In the country districts, reserves extending often over one Temporary and 
million acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons, SP TnOnae 
whilst considerable areas have been from time to time dedicated 
as permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are 
otherwise well provided with parks and reserves within their 
boundaries. 
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PART XVI. 


Agricultural Production. 


HERE is found in the Colony of New South Wales so great 

a variety of soils and climate that almost any kind of crop, 
whether specially the produce of temperate, and even cold climates, 
or of sub-tropical regions may be grown. The nature of the soil varies 
greatly, according to the geological formation, in different parts of 
the Colony ; but, except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of 
the mountain chains, and the more arid regions of the north- 
western districts, the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of 
cultivation. The area absolutely unfit for occupation of any sort 
has been roughly estimated at less than 5,000,000 acres, and it 
may be said that the greater part of the area adapted for settlement 
is also in some form or another capable of being cultivated. The 
question of the success of agricultural operations in New South 
Wales is, however, altogether independent of the mere fitness of 
the soil for cultivation. So far, experience has shown that an 
irregular rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which 
are the chief characteristics of the climate of a large part of the 
interior, are a great drawback to the success of agricultural 


settlements. 


Owing to the confined nature of their basins the portion of the 
valleys of the coastal rivers adapted for agriculture is limited, 
but nowhere could there be found richer soil than along the lower 
reaches of these rivers. The brush lands of the Tweed, Richmond, 
Clarence, Maeleay, and Manning are proverbial for the richness of 
their soil, and the sandy alluvial formations of the Hunter and the 
Hawkesbury valleys have been cultivated for nearly a hundred 


VARIETY OF PRODUCTS. 


years without rest, being enriched periodically by fluvial inunda- 
tions. The valleys of the southern rivers of the coast district are 
not less rich, and along the banks of the Shoalhaven, Clyde, Tuross, 
and other streams are found unmistakable evidence of thriving 


industry. 


The variety of climate experienced ina region extending through 
8 degrees of latitude, from 29 degrees to 37 degrees south, o 
necessity causes a corresponding variety in the kinds of produce 
which may be successfully grown. 


Maize is grown in almost every part of the coastal region, along 
the river valleys, especially north of Sydney, and yields an abun- 
dant return. Sugar-cane is cultivated only on the northern rivers, 
very little being raised southward of the Clarence. Wheat is grown 
in the Hunter valley to some extent, but not in the country further 
north. In the southern district, although the little wheat raised 
shows a comparatively high return, the extent of land cropped is 
too small to enable a reliable inference to be drawn as to the true 
capabilities of this rich district. The climate of the northern 
coast is particularly favourable to the growth of semi-tropical pro- 
ducts, especially sugar-cane, coffee, and tobacco, and in the Hunter 


valley the vine finds a natural home. 


The soil of the coastal region is almost everywhere suitable to the 
growth of fruit-trees, both semi-tropical and European. Oranges, 
lemons, shaddocks, and other varieties of this class, thrive well on 
all parts of the north coast, and nowhere better than in the Wiana 
matta formations about Parramatta, and in the valleys of the 
Hawkesbury, Nepean, and Parramatta Rivers. 


On the high plateau of the Great Dividing Range a variety of 
soil is met with, and there is much rich agricultural country, 
especially suited for the cultivation of wheat, barley, oats, and 
other agricultural products of cold and temperate regions. Not- 
withstanding the drawbacks in the shape of uncertain seasons 
and variable rainfall the results obtained in the cultivation of 
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cereal crops in the rich soils of the Monaro, Tumut, Bathurst, 
Wellington, Mudgee, and New England districts, on the mountain 


plateaux, are certainly encouraging. 


Alluvial In the western division of the Colony the alluvial-deposits, 
ie extending along the course of the great rivers which carry the 
drainage of the larger portion of the Colony of New South Wales 
to the waters of the Murray, have formed a soil of excellent quality, 
and the cereals which form the more considerable items in the 
sustenance of mankind might be grown in immense quantities 
were the rainfall more abundant and regular. Attempts have been 
made on small patches of country here and there to test the 
agricultural qualities of the soil, with the result that in years of 
abundant and regular rains the crops have been magnificent, but 
in times of drought the returns have been as scanty as in favour- 
able seasons they have been plentiful. Notwithstanding this draw- 
back, the cultivation of cereals in the Murray and Murrumbidgee 
valleys is greatly on the increase, and in no other part of New 
South Wales can there be noticed a greater advance in agricultural 
settlement, except perhaps in the Richmond and Clarence district, 
bordering the north coast of the Colony. It may be confidently 
asserted with regard to Riverina, that wherever it may become 
ian: practicable to conserve water, or to establish an intelligent system 
of irrigation. of irrigation, the soil will repay with a bountiful harvest the labours 
of the agriculturist. Over what area systematic irrigation may be 
carried on has not yet been ascertained, though possibly this may 
not prove to be very considerable, owing to the comparatively 
small volume of the rivers whence the water must be obtained, 
and the irregularity of their flow. The physical formation of 
New South Wales has been described elsewhere. It will have 
been noticed that it differs greatly from any other country where 
artificial irrigation has been practised on a large scale, and that the 
‘absence of mountain ranges capped with perpetual snow, forming 
natural and inexhaustible reservoirs, is a marked peculiarity of 
the country. 
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CULTIVATION. 


The area of New South Wales under cultivation during 1890 pated ai 
amounted to 1,241,419 acres. This, however, includes 388,715 acres 
of artificially sown grasses, so that the area under crop, properly 


so called, was 852.704 acres :— 
b] b] 





Total number of 





Year ended 31st March. ! Se Noliding pases hens iter 
lands. 

} 

acres, acres. 
ERR] ee en eee | 513,840 0°84 
1878 ee ee | 546,556 0:85 
1:5: eee eee eer ee eee 613,642 0-91 
TSSOM eee eee eee: 635,641 0:89 
ISSN ee ee eee 710,337 0-93. 
1982 ee ee 645,068 0:81 
TSG3 eae eee ee 733, 582 0:88 
1890 ee re ee 789,082 0:89 
1h ee Oe er 852,017 0°92 
1GSQ ude Re eee eee 868,093 0-90 
yt eae re er ree 977,664 0:97 
Te een erree 1,048, 305 1-01 
TOSCO ee ee ee en 999,298 0-94 
1SQOR cee eee ee | «1,164,475 1-06 
150 eee ae ae eee ee 1,241,419 1-01 


Only 0°43 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is Extent of agri- 
; : cultural cultiva- 
actually devoted to the growth of agricultural produce, and if the tion, 
small extent of land upon which permanent artificial grasses have 


been sown for dairy farming purposes be added to the area under 


25 
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crops, this proportion only reaches 0°62 per cent. of the total 
area of New South Wales, and does not represent much more 
than one acre per head of its population. 

An impression appears to prevail that in this country pur- 
chased lands are used by the settlers for agricultured purposes, 
whilst leased lands only are used for grazing, but such is far from 
being the case, as the very great majority of selectors are only 
graziers in a small way of business, and agricultural settlements, pure 
and simple, are confined to very limited areas in the alluvial lands 
of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers and around two or three 
centres in the middle division of the table-land. Computed on 
the area of alienated rural lands, the proportion of area cultivated 


throughout New South Wales is only 2°07 per cent. 


The proportion of land cultivated by the land-owners them- 
selves is 660,745 acres, or 77°5 per cent. of the total area under 
crops, there being only 191,959 acres or 22:5 per cent. cultivated 
by tenant occupiers, including Crown tenants. If the area under 
permanent grasses be added, the proportion of cultivated leased 
lands would be somewhat higher, as a considerable portion of the 
dairy farms in the southern coast are held on lease from the 


original proprietors. 


In the electorates immediately adjacent to the metropolis, 
comprising, besides the city electorates, those of St. Leonards, 
Canterbury, Parramatta, and Central Cumberland, the total area 
cultivated amounts to 20,403 acres or 12°14 per cent. of the area of 
rural lands alienated, which covers 168,116 acres. The greater 
part of this area is devoted to the cultivation of a variety of 
orchard produce, the orange, lemon, and various kinds of other 
fruit being grown in great quantities, whilst market-gardens cover 
a fairly extensive area in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis. 
Including 13,774 acres laid down in permanent artificial grasses, 
4,957 acres lying fallow, and 7,114 acres cleared for future culti- 
vation, the total area, at present used or intended for future 
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agricultural operations covers 46,248 acres in this district. The 
total number of persons employed in agricultural and dairy pur- 
suits is stated at 5,703, of whom 344 are females. 


In the whole of the Central Coast Division, embracing the 
electorates of Morpeth, East and West Maitland, the Hunter, 
he Wollombi, the Hawkesbury, the Nepean, Patrick’s Plains, 
Durham, Gloucester, Northumberland, and Newcastle, the total 
area under crop is 72,299 acres, or 3°67 per cent. of the alienated 
rural lands. The proportion of land cultivated by tenant occupiers 
amount to 31,427 acres, or 43:5 of the total area under crop 
in the whole district, but in the districts of East Maitland, 
Morpeth, and West Maitland, the proportion of land cultivated by 
tenants is much higher—between 66 and 52 per cent. of the whole 
area cultivated. In the electorates of Durham, Patrick’s Plains, and 
Hunter the proportion decreases to 48:7, 44:0, and 40:9 per cent. 
respectively, whilst in those of Gloucester and Northumberland it 
is reduced to 40:1, and 29°6 per cent. respectively. 


Maize, potatoes, and other crops are raised in the rich alluvial soil 
of the Hawkesbury Valley, included in the electorates of Hawkes- 
bury, Nepean, and Wollombi, where the leasing of land, for farm- 
ing purposes has attained a large proportion, 10,892 acres, or 35°5 
per cent. of the area under crop being cultivated by tenant farmers. 
In the Nepean electorate 43:5 per cent., in that of the Hawkesbury 
35°4 per cent., and in that of Wollombi 29-9 per cent., of the 
area cultivated is worked by leaseholders. 


The district embraced within the basin of the river Hunter is, 
as regards settlement, divided into two very distinct portions, the 
lower part being occupied by a mining and agricultural popula- 
tion, and the upper portion forming one of the most prosperous 
pastoral districts of New South Wales. In the Lower Hunter 
nearly 8 per cent. of the alienated land is under cultivation, this 
proportion reaching 65°8 per cent., in West Maitland, maize, 


lucerne, potatoes, and grape-vines being the principal crops grown, 
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The area at present under crop is only 38:6 per cent, of that 
devoted to agriculture and prepared for future operations, which 
ageregates about 187,226 acres, including 14,592 acres under per- 
manent grasses, 39,757 in fallow, and 60,578 cleared and ready 
for the plough. The number of persons reported as engaged in 
agricultural pursuits (including dairy farming in the district) 1s 
10,735, of whom 2,532 are females. 


The south coast districts are principally devoted to the industry of 
dairy farming, and it is from Camden, Shoalhaven, Kiama, Illawarra, 
and Eden, that the metropolis derives most of the dairy produce 
which it requires for the daily consumption of its population. 
The area under cultivation, in the strict sense of the term, that 
is, irrespective of that laid down in permanent artificial grasses, 
is only 40,997 acres, or 3:02 per cent. of the total area of alien- 
ated lands. Except in the electorates of Eden and Camden, 
tenant farmers occupy a larger area than that which is cultivated 
by the landowners themselves, the proportion of land cultivated 
by tenants to the total area under crop being 60:1, 55:1, and 46°7 
per cent. respectively in the electorates of Kiama, Shoalhaven, and 
Illawarra. In the electorate of Camden tenant farmers cultivate 
40-7 per cent. of the total area under crop in the district. It is 
probable if the total area occupied for agricultural and dairy pur- 
poses, which covers 227,488 acres, or 16°8 per cent. of the area 
alienated in the whole district, is considered, that the percentage 
of tenant holdings would be found still higher. Dairy produce 
forms the basis of the industry of this portion of New South 
Wales; and besides grasses the principal crops grown are maize 
and potatoes, which generally give excellent average returns. The 
area laid down in permanent artificial grasses in the district is 
172,251 acres; 14,240 acres are lying fallow, and 92,436 acres 
are reported as cleared and ready for ploughing, so that a total 
area of 319,924 acres may be considered as devoted to agricultural 
and dairy operations, which employ 13,612 hands, of whom 4,593 


are females 





NORTH COAST DISTRICTS. 


The north-coast districts, comprising the electorates of the 
Hastings and Manning, the Macleay, Grafton, Clarence, and the 
Richmond, altogether contain 122,276 acres of land under crop, 
or 7:20 per cent. of the area alienated, which is computed at 
1,698,043 acres. The proportion of the area farmed by tenant 
occupiers and the proprietors themselves is as follows:—Area 
cultivated by owners, equal 80,012 acres, or 65:4 per cent. ; area 
cultivated by tenants, 42,264 acres, or 34°6 per cent. In the 
electorates of the Macleay and Grafton the proportion of area 
cultivated by tenants is greater, reaching 46°8 and 39°3 per cent. ; 
but on the Hastings and Manning, the Clarence, and the 
Richmond, this proportion only attains 30:4, 30°3, and 27-8 per 
cent. of the total area cultivated. The proportion of land culti- 
vated to that alienated is 7:20 per cent. for the whole district, 
but this does not include the area laid down in grasses for dairy 
purposes in the Richmond and the Macleay districts ; including 
81,077 acres of grasses, 25,030 acres of fallow land, and 61,036 
acres prepared for cultivation, the total area devoted to agricul- 
tural or dairy purposes in the north-coast district amounts to 
289,419 acres, or 17:0 per cent. of the area alienated. The dairy 
industry is rapidly assuming large proportions in the two electorates 
just mentioned, but the principal crops raised are maize and sugar, 
the latter being the chief industry of the more northerly-situated 
electorates of the Richmond and the Clarence Rivers, with some 
acres in that of the Macleay. The number of persons employed 
in agricultural occupations, including dairy farming, is 10,377 
of whom 1,828 are females. 


The agricultural future of the north-coast districts certainly 
looks very bright, as there is no scarcity of land suited to the 
purpose of the farmer, and the climate is favourable to the growth 
of all the natural productions of sub-tropical and temperate zones. 
The lack of means of transport has been the principal drawback 
to the progress of agricultural settlement in this district, but now 
that the question of providing railway communication throughout 
its extent is receiving the attention of Parliament, and that large 
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areas of country lately held under pastoral lease have been thrown 
open to free selection, it may be safely predicted that the progress 
of the districts in the coming years will be very rapid. 


Passing on to the table-land and looking at the state of its 
agriculture, it will be seen that in the Central portion, including 
the electorates of East and West Macquarie, Hartley, Orange, 
the Upper Hunter, Mudgee, Wellington, Molong, and Carcoar, the 
area under crop amounted to 166,518 acres, or 3°74 per cent. of 
the area alienated, which is computed at 4,447,538 acres. Hast 
and West Macquarie and Orange, are the leading agricultural 
electorates of the group. In these the proportion of land culti- 
vated to the area alienated is 7:16, 9°14, and 10°14 per cent. 
respectively ; the decrease observable in these proportions, when 
compared to former years is due to the fact that, owing to un- 
favorable circumstances, and the occurrence of excessive rains at 
the wheat-sowing season, unusually large areas were allowed to 
lie fallow. In the surrounding electorates the proportion decreases 
until in the Upper Hunter the minimum of 0°63 per cent. is 
reached. The proportion of land cultivated by the landowners 
for the whole district equals 74 per cent., the remaining 26 per 
cent. being worked by tenant farmers, but this proportion does by 
no means represent the state of agricultural occupation in every 
electorate. In East and West Macquarie 25,572 acres, or 66 per 
cent. out of a total of 38,650 acres under crops this season, are 
cultivated by tenant farmers, almost the whole of it being under 
wheat, whilst the reverse proportion is the rule in the other 
electorates. Wheat is the staple crop of this district. The total 
area allowed to lie fallow in this district last year was 66,139 ; 
that laid down in artificial grasses, 28,420, and the area cleared 
and prepared for future farming operations is returned at 254,293 
acres, the total area devoted to this branch of rural industry being 
515,370 acres, representing 11°6 per cent. of the area alienated. 
Upon this area 12,602 persons, including 38,849 females, are 
employed in farming and dairy pursuits. 
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In the Southern division of the table-land, embracing the Southern. 
electorates of Goulburn, Argyle, Boorowa, Yass Plains, Quean- , 
beyan, Braidwood, Monaro, Tumut, Young, and Gundagai, the 
area cultivated amounts to 141,326 acres or 2°3 per cent. of the 
alienated area, computed at 6,157,360 acres. The conditions 
of agricultural occupation differ very much from those which 
obtain in the coast electorates and also in the older settled portion 
of the central table-land. Cultivation is carried on here and 
there in a desultory sort of fashion as an addition to grazing, 
which is by far the more important of the two occupations. 
Except perhaps in the districts of Tumut, Yass Plains, and 
Gundagai, where a considerable area is devoted to the growth of 
wheat and maize, the cultivation of the soil is a secondary con- 
sideration. Within the last few years tobacco culture made very 
great strides in the districts mentioned, but an excessive production 
of leaf, prepared in an inferior manner and difficult of sale, is causing 
a shrinking of this industry; many growers, particularly Chinese, 
have abandoned its cultivation for that of maize, and in some 
instances have taken to raising vegetables for the metropolitan 
market. The proportion of land cultivated by tenant occupiers is 
only 17:4 per cent., 82°6 per cent. of the land under crop being 
cultivated by the landowners themselves. The total area upon 
which agriculture and dairy farming are carried on, including 
that prepared for future operations, is 499,340 acres, of which 
141,326 were under crop last season, 52,337 acres were allowed 
to lie fallow, 38,332 acres were laid down in grasses, and 267,345 
acres were cleared and prepared for future agricultural operations. 
The number of persons employed in agricultural and dairy occu- 
pations was 12,090, of whom 4,451 were female hands, Wheat, 
oats, barley, maize, potatoes, and tobacco are the principal crops 
raised in this district. 


In the northern portion of the table-land a similar state of northern 
affairs exists, but the proportion of land under crop to the total ®?°!"4 
area alienated is still further reduced, there being only 56,625 
acres, or 1°82 per cent. cultivated out of 3,118,453 acres alienated 
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in this division, which embraces the Electorates of Tenterfield, 
Glen Innes, Inverell, New England, and Tamworth. Private 
tenancy of land is reduced to much smaller proportions than is 
the case in the districts in which agriculture is carried on inde- 
pendently of grazing, as only 4,868 acres, or 8°6 per cent. of 
the area under crops is cultivated by tenant occupiers. © In 
addition to the area under crops last season, 25,847 acres were 
allowed to lie fallow, 13,806 acres were laid down in grasses, 
and 76,326 acres had been cleared and prepared for agriculture, 
so that a total area of 172,604 acres may be considered as devoted 
to this branch of an industry which gave employment to 5,439 
persons, of whom 1,573 were females. Wheat and oats and maize 
are the principal crops raised in this district. 


The districts situated on the Western slopes of the Great Divid- 
ing Range are almost essentially devoted to pastoral pursuits, and 
little need be said on the subject of agriculture ; in the Central 
Division, nevertheless, that industry shows signs of development, 
in the electorates of the Bogan, Forbes, and Grenfell, principally 
on the banks of the river Lachlan, and the immediate vicinity of 
the towns of Forbes, Grenfell, and Parkes. The area cultivated 
in this district covers in all 33,624 acres, mostly held as yet by 
the original selectors, although 2,316 acres are reported as being 
cultivated by tenants. There were also 1,860 acres laid down 
in. grasses, 8,952 acres fallow, and 71,728 acres cleared and 
prepared for ploughing at a future time; the total area devoted 
to agriculture being, therefore, 116,164 acres, upon which 2,888 
persons, including 936 females, found employment last season. 
In the Northern Division, including the electorates of Gunnedah, 
the Namoi, and the Gwydir, the progress of agriculture is less 
rapid, being confined to that portion of the district of Gunnedah 
adjoining that of Tamworth, and a few patches along the banks 
of the rivers in the immediate vicinity of townships and village 
settlements. The total area cultivated in this extensive region is 
8,607 acres, of which 7,912 are worked by the proprietors of the 
soil, and 695 by tenant farmers. There are also 1,441 acres 
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under grasses, 5,302 acres lying fallow, and 13,213 acres cleared 
and prepared for cultivation as required later on, making a total 
of 28,563 acres devoted to agriculture in this division, where 
employment was found last year for 1,210 persons, of whom 406 
were females. In the South-western Division, including the 
electorates of the Hume, the Murray, the Murrumbidgee, and 
Albury, in which the cultivation of the soil on land some years 
ago declared to be unfitted for agricultural settlement is rapidly 
extending. In the above electorates an aggregate area of 182,185 
acres is under crop, principally wheat, whilst a fairly large area is 
devoted to the cultivation of the vine. Most of the lands under 
crop are cultivated by their owners, only 19,381 acres being 
worked by tenants. Agriculture is rapidly extending along the 
banks of the Murray and the Murrumbidgee, and there is statistical 
evidence that we must look forward to that part of the country 
as the future granary of New South Wales. In addition to the 
large area actually under crop, 35,024 acres were lying fallow last 
season, 23,019 acres were laid down in permanent grasses, and the 
large area of 253,688 acres was cleared with a view of a further 
extension of cultivation, a total of 493,864 acres in all being thus 
devoted to agriculture, giving employment to 6,423 persons, of 
whom 2,444 were females. As regards the great Western Plains, 
extending on either side of the river Darling to the confines 
of Queensland, South Australia, and Victoria, no agriculture 
worthy of the name is carried on, Market gardens and a few 
orchards supplying the towns of Bourke, Wilcannia, and Went- 
worth, and the now flourishing mining centres of Broken Hill 
and Silverton, and a few isolated oat paddocks, are the only 
attempts made at cultivating the soil over this immense region, in 
which, under an intelligent system of irrigation and water conser- 
vation, thousands of acres of excellent alluvium could be reclaimed 
from their pristine aridity and rendered as valuable for agri- 
cultural purposes as are now the irrigation colonies of Mildura 
and Renmark, so successfully developed under the excellent 
system of irrigation introduced by the Canadian brothers, Chaffey. 
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In addition to the area under crops in the Western Districts there 
were also 3,254 acres of fallow land, 143 acres laid down in 
grasses, and 8,521 acres cleared and prepared for ploughing at a 
future period, the total area devoted to or intended for agricul- 
tural requirements being 19,764 acres. Although the area under 
crops is small, most of the cultivated land being used for market 
gardens and orchards, the number of persons employed is com- 
paratively large, there being 1,134 persons, of whom 296 were 
females, engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

It will be readily understood from the above analysis that New 
South Wales is essentially a pastoral country, and that, with the 
exception of a few districts where agriculture has taken a hold, 
the cultivation of the soil is quite secondary to stock-breeding, 
This circumstance is by no means due to the lack of good land, 
nor may it even be ascribed to the defects of the climate, for 
New South Wales possesses land, the capabilities of which for 
producing any kind of agricultural produce are unsurpassed, 
and its climate is certainly superior to that of other parts of the 
Australian Continent where the cultivation of cereals has been 
carried on for years past. Taken as a whole the yield of crops in 
New South Wales is larger than that obtained in any other con- 
tinental colony, but, on the other hand, communication with the 
metropolitan market is much more difficult. Agriculture cannot 
be developed unless access to the markets be rendered both easy 
and cheap, and to secure this desirable end in a country so vast, 
and with so small a population as New South Wales, is a matter of 
time and expenditure. Under existing circumstances stock-rear- 
ing is an occupation the results of which are far more remunerative 
whilst entailing considerably less physical labour and personal 
inconvenience ; but as population increases and there remains no 
more land to be taken up for grazing purposes, agricultural pur- 
suits must be resorted to under the pressure of an ever-increasing 
demand. As it is, however, the area devoted to agriculture 
or cleared and prepared for the future extension of this industry 
is evidently increasing, affording permanent employment to a fair 
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proportion of the working population of New South Wales ; 
the area actually under crops varies, owing to a variety of 
circumstances, but there is a steady increase in the surface cleared 
in view of its extension. In April, 1891, the area reported under 
crops was 852,704 acres, in addition to which 280,839 acres 
were lying fallow, 388,715 acres were laid down in grasses, and 
1,166,228 acres cleared and prepared for future cultivation, of 
which by far the greater proportion—viz., 613,419 acres—were 
situated in the Southern Division of the Colony, 393,713 acres 
being cleared in the East Central Division, 150,575 acres in the 
Northern, and only 8,521 acres in the Western Plains. The total 
number of persons reported as employed in agricultural and 
dairy farming pursuits last season was 82,213, of whom 23,252 
were females. 


The importance of agriculture is clearly recognized by the State, relent of 
and much is to be expected from the labours of the newly- 
created Department of Agriculture in directing the efforts of 
individuals in the proper channels, acquainting the farmers with 
the results of scientific investigations in this branch of industry, 
and applying the experience gained in other lands to the econo- 
mical developments of the natural resources of the soil of New 
South Wales. The Department of Agriculture was formed at the 
beginning of the year 1890 and placed under the administration 
of the Secretary for Mines, whose title was altered to that of 
Secretary for Mines and Agriculture. The question of providing 
technical agricultural education, and establishing a college and 
model farms in various parts of the country, immediately engaged 
the attention of the Director, and a site suitable for a central 
establishment was selected at Ham Common, near the town of 
Richmond, in the Hawkesbury district, where an area of about 
4,000 acres was resumed for the purpose. 


The principal crops at present grown in the Colony are wheat, Quantities and 
maize, oats, barley, potatoes, sugar-cane, tobacco, grapes, oranges, ‘te! Produce. 
and other fruits. The quautities produced in the year ended 
March—April, and the value of each crop is given in the following 
statement, the values being the average for the whole Colony at the 


time the harvest was gathered. 
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Principal Crops cultivated. | Area. | Produce, | Value. 
Cereals :— acres. Bushels. £ 
WW.NGAU oer tccescccccerercteerecoes: 333,233 3,649,216 820,073 
Maire vc ccciceccctiweceverecc cree: 191,152 5,713,205 833,176 
Barloyoreccarccuccciurceceveercanes 4,937 81,383 9,156 
Oatarcncvrcconcccrseces Roeeeune wees 14,102 256,659 24,596 
Other'eraing..cccece cette: 923 11,546 2,598 
Hay :— Tons. 
Wiheative mctscccecccecnseveases §3,827 118,020 408,060 
Oates ter cstececcosedecteren 70,463 71,305 320,873 
Darleyic-cc cc cccsetesesceseesetees 938 1,179 5,895 
Lucerne and grass ............ «. 20,014 41,536 155,876 
SOUR W. ce ccces cde decree eeuie ac aiae eee ever cress 22,006 44,912 
Green food for cattle......... ......06. STATS ea erccacsosie: 168,629 
POURGOCR ccc cc cc ercscs coe cece swe te eect 19,406 52,971 171,571 
WUGATOCANEG ecyeccsisteecucdeccrcataeet es 20, 446* 277,252 210,249 
Cwt. 
FLODACEO Gyiycsccccecacececcceecseeeeeseees 1,148 10,592 19,472 
Gals. 
Grapes for wine and brandy......... 3,896 848, 885 147,382 
Tons. 
+ TADIO- UEC elenccc ie retens 4,148+ 3,355 62,627 
No. of Cases. 
OPAN GOS is, cc onac ser oetine seceenes: 11,288 770,800 240,875 
Market garden produce ............ S008 25 ae csscccs nace 192,597 
Orchard produce .....:..:00.sccseees- Pa ES | Meee. 213,934 
MEGGOPBPODE v6 0cossssscccccsesesssvecoees 7.80700 | tere 78,570 
Permanent artificial grasses ...... SOS; L Sica aucccccesce cue] Deas .cectene 
Total......cccscccccccccceceeses 12474100 |e 4,131,421 


Notr.—The values given are those at the places where the produce was grown. 


* Including 12,102 acres unproductive. + Including 2,076 acres vines as yet unpro- 
ductive. { Including 2,551 acres oranges not yet bearing. § Including 6,274 acres fruit- 
trees at present unproductive. 
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The results of the season 1890-1 can scarcely be considered 
as satisfactory, especially when compared with those of the pre- 
vious seasons. The value of the agricultural produce of New 
South Wales for each year since 1880 is given below ; the figures 
for the last three years have been corrected, as the value of 
certain kinds of produce had been slightly over-estimated :— 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
£ £ 
1880 2,930,794 1886 3,943,645 
1881 4,194,346 1887 4,151,692 
1882 3,304,891 1888. 3,298,759 
1883 3,806,182 1889 4,459,861 
1884 2,836,697 1890 4,136,887 
1885 3,375,882 
WHEAT. 


In the early days of settlement the Hawkesbury River Valley Principal centres 
and the country adjacent to the towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, eee 
Penrith, Camden, and Maitland were the centres of considerable 
wheat growing. Unskilful farming, and the consequent exhaus- 
tion of the soil, with the attendant evils of rust, smut, and other 
diseases, caused these districts to be abandoned little by little as 
wheat country, and on the discovery of the Bathurst Plains their 
importance at once ceased. The districts of Bathurst, Goulburn, 

Gundagai, Tumut, Young, Monaro, and New England were each 
in turn occupied by agriculturists, and the suitability of their 
soil and climate, as well as that of the whole of the moun- 
tain plateau, for the growth of this cereal became definitely 


established. 


The cultivation of this grain during the past thirty years has cultivation very 
been very irregular. For some years prior to 1867 the area of i 
land under crop remained almost the same from year to year, being 
little more than 125,000 acres. In 1867, however, the wheat area 
had increased to 175,000 acres, and at that acreage it remained 
practically unaltered for twelve years. ‘Then, again, more land 
was laid under wheat, and in 1878-9 the area had increased to 
233,252 acres. Since then the area of land under this cereal has 
been greatly extended, and during the year 1887-8 there were 
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reaped 389,390 acres, an area larger than in any previous year ; 
and an increase of 51,660 acres, or 15:29 per cent. above the area 
under this grain crop in 1887. During 1888-9 the area under 
wheat for grain fell to 304,803 acres, and owing to the severity 
of the season much of this area was not reaped, as the poorness of 
the crop would not pay the farmers to harvest it. ‘The total pro- 
duction of the wheat fields of the Colony amounted to only 
1,450,503 bushels, equal to an average of 4°75 bushels per acre, 
which was the smallest return ever experienced in New South 
Wales. But the prospects of the season 1889-90 induced the 
farmers to increase the area under wheat for grain, the total area 
reaching 419,758 acres, and the production 6,570,335 bushels, 
which is the largest crop ever harvested in New South Wales, 
though the average yield of 15°65 bushels per acre has often been 
exceeded in the past ; 333,233 acres were cropped with wheat in 
1890-91, the yield from which was 3,649,216 bushels, averaging 
10:95 bushels to the acre. The average yield during the whole of 
the period, which extends from the date of the passing of the first 
Crown Lands Act to the season which ended on 3lst March, 1891, 
was 13:22 bushels, the lowest yield being 4°75 bushels, obtained 
in 1888-9, the most bountiful, 17:37 bushels per acre, gathered 
during 1886-7. During the first ten years of the period named, 
from 1862 to 1871, the yield per acre appears to have been com- 
paratively a small one, having averaged only 10°70 bushels. Thence 
followed a period of fair seasons, extending over seventeen years, 
when the average fluctuated between a minimum of 10°45 bushels 
obtained in the season of 1885-6, and a maximum of 17°37 in the 
season 1886-7, averaging 14°63 bushels per acre for the whole 
period, 1871-2 to 1887-8. 


The prospects of the coming season, 1891-2, appear very 
encouraging, and if is expected that a larger area will be placed 
under cultivation than in the previous year. The long period of 
rainy weather gives promise of a magnificent spring, and, con- 
trary to usual Australian experience, fears are expressed that the 
excessive rainfall, extending far into the season, may injure the 
coming crops. Such wet seasons as those of the last three years 
are almost as abnormal as the extreme drought of 1888, but the 
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farmer has most to fear from drought, and the experience 
of the past shows the necessity of conserving, wherever possible, 
the water which rain-clouds supply in so irregular a fashion. 


The influence of the rainfall, however, can hardly be shown by Influence 


means of figures. 


value of rain to admit of this being done. 
at which rain falls, the quantity falling at any one time, and evapo- 


ration, are elements of as much importance as the total rainfall. 


There are too many considerations affecting the 
The period of the year 


of rainfall, 
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The following statement shows the state of wheat cultivation ayyiyats 
5 Cultivation of 


since the year 1862 :— 


Area under Wheat-—Yield per Acre. 


Year ended 31 March. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Average yield for thirty years 





Area of crop. 


Acres. 
123,468 
108, 136 
103,042 
104,568 
131,653 
175,033 
149,142 
164,206 
189,452 
147,997 
154,030 
177,551 
169,330 
166,911 
133,609 
145,608 
176,686 
233,252 
233,368 
253,137 
221,887 
247,361 
289,757 
275,225 
264,867 
337,730 
389,390 
304,803 
419,758 
333, 233 


Bushels. 


1,606,034 
1,054,954 

808,919 
1,246,458 
1,013,863 
2,226,027 
1,433,807 
1,887,085 
3,200,959 

999,595 
2,229,642 
2,898,463 
2,238,414 
2,148,394 
1,958,640 
2,391,979 
2,445,507 
3,439, 326 
3,613,266 
3,717,355 
3,405,966 
4,042,356 
4,345,437 
4,271,394 
2,733,133 
5,868,844 
4,695,849 
1,450,503 
6,570,335 
3,649,216 


Yield per acre. 


Bushels. 
13°01 
9°75 
7°78 
11°92 
7°69 
12°72 
9°61 
10°88 
16°89 
6°75 
14°48 
16°32 
13°43 
12°87 
14°66 
16°43 
13°84 
14°74 
15°48 
14°69 
15°35 
16°35 
15°00 
15°52 
10°45 
17°37 
12°06 
4°75 
15°65 
10°95 





13°22 


wheat, 
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Dividing the quarter century ending April, 1891, into quin- 


quennial periods, the means were :— 








Quinquennial period. | 


1867-1871 
1872-1876 
1877-1881 
1882-1886 
1887-1891 


Average per acre. 


11°37 bushels. 
14°35 Pe 


13:06, 
14°53, 
1215 ——,, 





The increased yield of the period since 1873 is partly due to im- 


proved farming; but, at the same time, it must not be lost sight of 


thatthe occurrence of rust, smut, and other forms of disease in wheat 


has been less frequent and less general of recent years. Grouped 


according to the proportion of land under wheat during 1889 and 


1890 to the total area, the districts stand as follows :— 








District 


WOUND ai crerseicrceec sever mune esener sr ssercceses 
GUNnGAGAl cscs cect ee cece eccsececcsccon ese sks ACES 
IDAUII BU crane iss sweoesetiesercecctceccccceseweseeets 
Orange, Molong, and Carcoar ...........0.sese00 
DUVETAVE VGLIOY. (2. 0ccar, corse cece: cceseecee sec cesees 
NV SSH AUC OOTOWS:cccpocsiscccsecsstuseesce sweat oben) 
MAMORU Cos covieecca secs ceverscasvosces PEELE 
NEGEP UM DIC RCO meee eniy vicevsewurs ners cee teke ne kere so 
DERGQOR ccc ncciecccsecinec crore cueeemne ce sucecens 
GhOME RUM Fece crane cor cclecetasacecenscctessretaresecs ee 
MMMM Nc lese unc cee ses ores orateciecceeceseeacecces 
INOMMAS osc cence cre cr acccetes Sea ccate dra ceee canes 
Wellington ahd Bogan ........0...ccccseccsersceees 
Hunter Valley ..... Soe EE Re 
Glen Innes, Inverell, and Tenterfield ........ 
DIGEOREPERUCATONTON ooo, o5o 5.00: ).snessensccosesceces 
INO We IARINE Sosa pocenie aires coerce cscescremtesecceess 
Namoi and Gwydir Valleys ...............seseeeece 


Proportion of land 
under wheat to whole 
area of district. 


1889-90. 1890-91. 


Acres. cres 
ees 1 in 30 1 in 36 
re 33 42 
wee 51 73 
ee 52 76 
ess 114 127 
Fabs 152 228 
7 156 244 
ae 172 176 
eats 184 314 
mere 214 337 
ee 465 540: 
oe 522 769 
nee 527 610 
eer 641 1,024 
esc Chee 833 
ee 710 951 
re 741 1,327 
re 4,222 5,966 





The area of land under wheat in the remaining districts of the 
Colony is so small as not to be worth taking into consideration, 
and is therefore neglected in the ensuing comparisons. Owing to 
the alteration of the boundaries of the electoral districts in 1881, 


INCREASE OF AGRICULTURE. 
ee 
comparison by electorates is not possible beyond that year. Taking, 


therefore, the ten years which have since elapsed, the total area 
under wheat in each district was :— 


Area under Wheat, in Acres. 


























Districts. | 1881-2. | 1882-3. | 1883-4 1884-5. | 1885-6. | 1886-7. | 1887-8. | 1888-0, 1889-001800-01 
Goulburn ..| 8,686] 9,598} 9,452] 9,289] 5,661] 7,787 9,126 | 3,505! 7,706] 4,902 
DT Tae 10,808 | 12,552 | 15,782 | 14,824 | 12,701 | 16,824 17,596 | 10,745 | 15,751 | 10,472 
Wellington 8,321 | 10,463 | 12,722 | 12,700 | 11,153 | 20,170 17,722 | 16,445 | 19,901 | 17,190 

and the 

Bogan. 

Monaro ....| 9,882 | 10,253 | 10,917 | 10,922 | 7,072 9,892 | 13,466 | 6,880 | 10,876 | 7,384 
Murray 38,928 | 38,705 | 45,493 | 45,792 | 50,097 | 54,240 74,080 | 64,548 | 70,729 | 63,423 

Valle 
Grange. .| 87,429 | 45,045 | 52,294 | 47,890 | 45,564 | 59,721 | 55,033 | 41,157 | 62,936 | 43,275 
Gundagai . 9,150 | 12,004 | 15,390 | 15,412 18,438 | 20,108 | 24,253 | 20,998 | 30,572 | 24,071 
Forbes 5,215 | 5,858} 9,285} 8,156} 7,775 11,558 | 12,545 | 7,063 | 14,204 | 10,613 
Murrumbid- | 5,638) 4,357 | 13,143 | 11,799 | 19,793 | 26,204 | 46,309 | 45,254 | 62,663 | 61,249 

gee | 
Tamworth ..| 10,600 | 11,750 | 14,275 | 12,644 | 12,888 16,543 | 16,179 | 9,787 | 15,768 | 10,076 
New England) 6,294/ 7,687| 7,836} 7,486| 6,201 7,047 | 8,186} 3,524] 6,159] 3,440 
Namoi and | 3,180) 3,226) 3,436) 3,617| 4,114] 5,485/ 5,989! 4,209! 4,068] 2,879 

Gwydir 

Valleys. . 

North Coast.. 471 547 5381 503 270 218 288 302 237 60 
Glen Innes..| 7,428] 8,771] 8,321] 9,465] 8,241] 8,789 | 10,401 | 6,152] 8,927] 7,578 
Young .| 13,316 | 16,750 | 21,964 | 18,978 | 21,582 | 28,609 34,119 | 31,891 | 42,918 | 35,801 
Hunter River; 9,012/ 8,058] 8,288] 7,750] 6,499| 8,326 8,235 | 5,479| 7,704] 4,826. 
Valley. 
Bathurst... .| 23,834 | 25,573 | 21,456 | 20,269 | 12,858 18,817 | 18,889 | 10,736 | 21,276 | 14,627 
Mudgee ....| 8,283] 9,851 | 12,163 | 11,586 | 10,125 12,749 | 11,511 | 11,705 | 12,3383 | 7,235 
Tumut...... 2,660 | 3,283] 3,698] 2,926] 2,185| 2,739] 3,405] 2,720] 3,144] 2,701 
South Coast. 383 359 364 261 141 138 152 164 159 118 
Hawkesb’y &| 2,338] 2,274] 2,763] 2,797] 1,333] 1,597] 1,351] 1,273] 1,417] 992 

Nepean. 

Western Dis- 115 214 230 159 220 166 551 312 310 321 
tricts. 











- 


The foregoing figures are instructive, as they throw considerable 
light upon the history of wheat cultivation and agricultural settle- 
ment in New South Wales. Although the interval under examina- 
tion is a short one, extending over a period of ten years only, 
great changes are shown to have taken place in parts of the 
country hitherto devoted mainly to pastoral occupation. It is also 
interesting to note that agriculture is gaining ground in those 
districts where the greater number of the huge freehold estates, 
accumulated by pastoralists under the auction sales and improve- 
ment clauses of the Land Act of 1861, are situated. It is in the 
valleys of the Murray, the Murrumbidgee, and the Lachlan that 
2F 
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Agriculture 
gaining ground, 


Increase of 
agriculture in 
Riverine Dis- 
trict. 
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the struggle between squatter and selector has been fiercest, and 
where the most remarkable increase of agricultural settlement both 
as regards wheat-growing and agriculture generally is now ex- 
hibited. The following statement, showing the total area of land 
cultivated in the districts abutting on the three great rivers above- 
mentioned, in the years ended March 1882 and 1891 respectively, 
will serve to illustrate this point :— 


ee 


Total Area under Cultivation. 





Districts. 
In 1882. In 1891. 
rae Ue ree ge ney ev rcs Ne nen Se aero 

Acres. Acres. 
The Murray Valley ...........5 scores 55,763 107,194 
The Murrumbidgee ........c.sseceeseeee ses 13,045 94,280 
Forbes and Grenfell .............c cece eee ees 12,429 20,688 
RON oor wegen osnteace ceases 13,295 31,318 
Yass Plains and Boorowa.............000++ 16, 194 18,658 
NOMIMIR roe care canoe sees ese een eesscone 21,132 47,155 
Petal. < ccce er oes 131,858 319,293 








By far the greater proportional increase is exhibited in the case 
of the Murrumbidgee electoral district, where the total area under 
cultivation has increased fully seven times in nine years ; whilst on 
an average the figures for the other districts show an increase 
of nearly 53 per cent. It is also worthy of remark that the area 
under cultivation in these districts represents 26 per cent. of the 
total area tilled in New South Wales, including that laid down in 
permanent grasses. 


As regards the cultivation of wheat for grain only, it will be 
seen that in most of the above-mentioned districts it has taken the 
largest share of the total increased area placed under cultivation 
during this short period of nine years. In the Murrumbidgee the 
area under this crop has increased to nearly eleven times what it 
was in 1882; in that of Young it has grown from 13,316 acres to 
35,801 acres; in that of Gundagai, from 9,150 acres to 24,071 
acres; and in the Murray River Valley, from 38,928 acres to 63,423 
acres ; whilst in the other districts it has increased in proportion 
to'that of the general cultivation. Reverting to the examination 
of the whole of the principal wheat-growing districts of New South 
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Wales, the average yield per acre for the period of nine years Average yield 


° » er acre 
under notice will be seen below: P 


Wheat.—Average Yield per Acre, in Bushels. 























District eiei(fisiel2ieizial3 
GoulburMi .0.4. coves | 17°3: | 18°38 |. 17°1 | 95 | 18°9 | 10°7 | G1 | 14°56 } Ll | 18°5 
AOR. eres aceee DY Bis ad oa Wa yt a pa Ke fhe 4°2 | 14°2 9°3 | 13°4 
Wellington & Bogan... | 162 | 14:1 | 17°2 6°4 | 16°2 | 12:9 | 2°6 | 18°7 9°6 | 11°4 
MOOQWEO acest co te 16°6 | 14:9 | 16°6 | 11°4 | 17°0 | 15°9 81 | 15°6 | 12°56 | 14°8 
Murray Valley ........ | 12°3 | 13°6 9°6 | 12°1 | 14°4 | 10°2 77 | 109 | 11°0 | 11°3 
GUANA inc es ccccc ace 17°9 | 16°7 | 15°7 | 99 | 183 ] 11°38 | 38 | 189} 91 | 136 
Gundagai ............ | 182 | 15°8 | 18-4 | 11-4 | 20°2 | 126 | 5-6 | 18°6 | 11-1 | 145 
MONOOIN os6s baie ccesicviecs 1I°3 | 15°1 | 13°4 79 | 20°5 | 11°3 4°1 | 22°5 | 10°3 | 14°0 
Murrumbidgee........ 14°5 | 144 | 14°4 8°0 | 19°9 | 111 3°4 | 16°1 | 11°0 | 11°9 
TOUWORE, .icc.oc ce ove 16°6 | 16°0 | 16°3 | 10°1 | 14°7 | 15°1 4°0 Ct IES 1127 
New England ........ 21°1 | 19°3 | 201 | 15:4 | 171 | 16°7 | 101 | 14°0 | 12°3' | 1771 
Namoi and Gwydir.... | 22°7 | 15°7 | 15-9 8°7 | 138°9 | 13°3 2°6 9°5 | 12:0 | 12°3 
North Coast'.......... 21°0 | 22°2 | 18°2 | 16° | 13°9 | 21°3 | 18°6 |, 15°1 | 20°9 | 19°2 
Glen Innes. ........... 20°8 | 19°6 | 20°5 | 19°2 | 18°8 | 17°8 59 | 12°6 | 16°0 |} 16°6 
OME © dciciaiso ccreetecs 16°7 | 18°4 | 17°5 9°9 | 19°2 | 11°0 3°5 | 18°4 | 10°4 | 18°1 
Hunter River Valley...| 8:0 | 15°4 | 15°6 8°4 | 16°8 | 12°9 3°7 | 12°7 9°5 | 12°0 
Bathurst. ............ 15°3 | 11°9 | 14°8 | 8:2 | 164 | 12°2 | 1°7 | 14°7 | 10°4 | 12°7 
MANO rc ccccene< 21°9 | 14°1 | 1871 6°3 | 19°0 | 12°9 05 | 15°7 8°3 | 13°2 
MAUD ode aa eee 20°5 | 19°0 | 23°6 | 14°2 | 20°0 | 14°3 | 18:4 | 15°2 | 15°7 | 17°5 
South Coast .......... 20°5 | 22°6 | 23:0 | 17°1 | 14°6 | 17°4 | 15°5 | 18°2 | 20°4 | 19°7 


Hawkesbury and 13°3 | 13°9 | 138°2 | 12°8 | 16°3 | 12°70 | 8°8 80} 98 | 127 
Nepean. 


Western District...... 7°4 | 10°8 9°4 5°5 | 12°6 9°0 o°s | 10°7 | 13°2 &°7 


Average for whole! 16°3 | 14:9 | 15°5 | 10-4 | 17°3 | 121 4°7 | 16°6 || 11° | 180 
Colony. | | | 


ae i anes sd) | ae he 
The disastrous effects of the drought of 1888 are plainly pect ot 


illustrated in the foregoing table. With the exception of the Mush 
Coast districts, which are liable to suffer rather from excess of 
moisture than otherwise, all the wheat-growing centres were 
affected, and those that in ordinary seasons would yield the best 
returns were among the greatest sufferers. The effects of this 
unexampled season were indeed so ruinous that in the Mudgee and 
Bathurst districts the farmers did not gather in sufficient grain for 
the next season’s sowing. The Government was appealed to, and 
in consideration of the prevailing distress, orders were given to 
supply the farmers with sufficient wheat for the next year’s 
operations. In this way some 50,000 bushels of wheat, imported 





Average vield 
of districts 
compared. 


Decrease in 
yield as descent 
is made to 
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wheat centres 
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chiefly from New Zealand, were supplied wader certain liberal 
regulations as to recouping the Government for their expenditure. 


Comparing now the returns of the various districts, but leaving 
aside the North and South Coast districts, where the area under 
wheat is too small to afford a reliable test of their wheat-growing 
capabilities, it will be seen that Tumut, New England, and 
Glen Innes, have given the largest as well as the most con- 
sistent yield during the whole period. This is what might have 
been anticipated. The situation of these districts on the high 


plateau of the main range dividing the coastal region of the Colony 


from the Great Western Plains, places them under conditions as 
to climate and rainfall similar to those which obtain in the 
richest wheat-growing countries of Europe and America. 

Monaro, Gundagai, Orange, Goulburn, and Mudgee, follow next, 
in the order named, as regards yield per acre, which in each case 
may be considered fairly good. Forbes, Yass, Young, Bathurst, 
and Tamworth also yield a fair average crop. The scale sensibly 
decreases in the other districts of the Colony, which, with the 
exception of Bathurst and the Hunter Valley, are situated on the 
confines of the lower slope of the main range, and the great plains 
of the interior. 


It may be stated as a general law that those districts situated 
on the higher table-lands of the main Dividing Range are the best 
adapted to the cultivation of wheat, and that the average yield 
decreases in an almost constant ratio as a descent is made towards 
the plains, where the average falls as low as in similar forma- 
tions in South Australia and Victoria. Bathurst is the only 
exception to this general rule, but as it is in the district in which 
the greater quantity of wheat is grown, as compared with the 
total area, the reason of its small average annual yield must be 
sought apart from the circumstances of its geographical situation. 
It may be that the constant succession of crops has injured the 
productiveness of the soil, and brought about a decreased yield in 
the district where cultivation has been most continuous. 

The average rainfall over some of the most important wheat- 
growing centres during the year 1890 will be found below, 
together with the average since 1882. In the abundant and 
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timely rainfall of 1889 will be found the immediate cause of the 
fine harvest which was almost everywhere experienced in that 
year. A copious rainfall does not, however, necessarily ensure a 
correspondingly good harvest; if it were so the results of the 
season 1890-91 should have been much better than they actually 
were, ‘The remarks made in a previous paragraph, explaining the 
apparent decline of agriculture in the Central Districts, hitherto 
considered as the great wheat region of New South Wales, may 
be said to apply with equal force to the rest of the country, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the Murray and Murrumbidgee Valleys. 
Incessant winter rains, extending far into the spring, prevented 
the farmers from sowing as much land as they might have wished, 
forcing them to allow a considerable percentage of their wheat 
area to lie fallow. From the reduced area a better harvest might 
have been expected had not a recurrence of the heavy rains taken 
place about the harvest time, completely spoiling the crop in some 
districts and reducing the yield almost throughout the country. 
The rainfall though much above the average was by no means 
excessive, but the beneficial effects of the rain were rendered 


nugatory by its untimely occurrence. 





oe 90. 1882-90. fie 390. 1882-90, 
District. Tasha Tngiied District. inane Teenie: 
CJOUIDN IT esos cc csee sees 34°3 24-4 Tamworth ............ 41°9 26°8 
VBSS coins estes cect eri cuces 36°1 25°9 New England......... 52°9 30°9 
Wellington .........s000 32°99 23°0 DatnUrsticcsas occ. 34°4  24°3 
MM ONRYO Ges cssse..cceess 32°1 25°5 Mudgee cess 38°5 25°8 
NEQITIY canes oncsecuses 23'7 20°8 Glen Innes............ 49°8 32:1 
Orange and Carcoar.., 36°1 25°5 PVOUNg os ceccesec cee 33'1 25°6 
GUNGEBALS seuccis sauces: 37°4 23°9 Hunter Valley ...... 47°2 28:2 
MOrbOlings av vececle ck csoe 33°4 20°3 Pumutesacesceet ays B42 3) 
Murrumbidgee ......... 27°4 + 18°9 | 
If the average production of wheat per acre in New South cece nonce 
ew South 
Wales be compared with that of the other colonies of the Austral- ise ce rere 


asian group, it will be found that this Colony occupies a very colonies. 
satisfactory place. Its average is greater than that of any other 
portion of continental Australia, although somewhat less than the 
Tasmanian yield, and considerably below that of New Zealand. 
The following table shows the average produce of each Australasian 


Colony since 1874. 


Average Yield of Wheat in Bushels per Acre in Australasia for the Years ended 31st March, 1875-91. 


| 
























































1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 1891. | Mean. 
| | | a 
New South Wales ............ 12°87 | 14°66 | 16°43 | 13°84 | 14°74 | 15°48 , 14°69 | 15°35 | 16°35 | 15°00 | 15°52 | 10°45 | 17°87 | 12°06 | 4°76 | 15°65 | 10°95 | 13°89 
) } | 
VICTORIA Paci sonics tee: | 14°57 15°49 | 18°15 | 12°41 | 8°76|18°29| 995) 9°40] 9°03} 14°10] 9°52 | 8-99 | 11°49 |}10°81|] 7°10! 9°75) 11°13 | 11°11 
Queensland .......:3..ii.00.. foes | Oe <s 10°63 | 13°56 | 8°11 | 20°40} 8°41 | 13°89} 4°34 | 16°17 5°11 | 3°12 | 22°10} 0°89} 15°88 20°02 | 11°62 
South Austfalia ...i.cssicves. 11°75 11°95 | 5°40 | 7°76| 7°15| 9°78! 9°96| 4°57| 4°21) 794] 7°53 | 753! 7°58 1 9°75] 3°85] 7°91) 5°62) 7°66 
| | 
| | | A 
Western Australia ............ 12°00 | 11°00 | 12°00 | 11°00 | 9°97 | 14°94 | 14°94 7°00 | 11°00 | 13°00 | 13°00 | 11°50 | 12°25 9°80 | 10°50 | 14°00 | 18°75 | 11°86 
| 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
pi.” Ry ee re eo | 18°51 | 16°38 | 19°30 | 18°12 | 16°10 | 23°22 | 14°99 | 18°88 | 20°27 | 17°74 | 19°30 | 17°32 | 17°91 16°67 | 20°16 | 15°42 | 16°30 | 18°40 
| | | 
i 
| | | 
pot 2 |. a a ee eae 28°15 | 31°54 | 28°63 | 26°30 22°94 | 28°10 | 25°07 | 22°69 | 26°28 | 26°02 | 25°43 94°40 | 24°89 | 26°37 | 24°22 | 25°15 | 18°99 25°60 
| | | | | 
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PRICES OF WHEAT. 





Compared with the majority of European countries, the yield Comparison 


of wheat must appear inconsiderable, both in regard to the 
total quantity obtained and the produce per acre. The return 
from some of the chief wheat-growing countries is given as 


follows :— 





Average produce of 


Theat-crowing C rie 
Wheat-growing Countries. wheat per acre. 





Bushels. 
PGURIAAN recs cee aeons cemmaninstee sek capmieesieeernaat 31°] 
Wrsee ee OC ONN ce senen ce ee ne inere teen scernesces sec ne ss eas 26 °9 
Deny, BER ECR HAGROREUIGCACOG PRIoCHOC OO SeDeac0s Mi SOR RO Io KEE 25:1 
POOMNUMIMM a ace cers cree ane sc eeese cease ee omnes ne sermecniey cacteeh 21-5 
MENON coe oe cerae wren cane men tc caese cet eneeeecas crete ne eueeeccees 21°5 
1 ree ra CCE COR DOT ae eee 20°3 
Germany ........... Sinner se ceseaeione cate tor eceee: Pasuenescesue ances 18°8 
MP ARSOI eee racer care eeea cca eene coor er cee ereuncee onset ceseeceaseTess 16°9 
OIG foo ieics cai tcennccecs tvs WERE SRG ROBE ERASERS ER Che NS eee ene eee 16°4 
British Columbia .......... ecsue tock crests Renin eseaeews Seewanee ts 15°0 
Ontario ......... PTR Me ORT a tec eine ase eae Vente Sen aM eae cies see oer 14°1 
Pay 1a fe eg GRESOGRSCORUES GOK OGUODOOOK GEES UC SOLOS BS AOOUGU CABS ,OOR DOLE CRO 13°6 
MUQIY oontasietccisrs cesar deste eevee Re tect atcociacetuneeia tees aes 122 
Wibod States saci e cc caw ances sas cress ee ee Were LG hea | 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick .................. 9°9 
Russian Murope........ecvevense Seeisae vonisce caele woe enemeslces 4°6 
New Seuth Wales (since 1873)...........0.0sc.0n sevcesssessnese ees 14°] 
TRUM ice osc cc ceremonies ny roars Cone wile ee cacy a tance enone 14°2 





with other 
countries. 


455 


The price of wheat is subject to constant fluctuations as the Price of wheat. 


following table, giving the average rates ruling in the Sydney 
market in the months of February and March of each year, since 
1864, will show. These figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a 
gradual reduction in the value of that cereal, the rate for 1890 
being the lowest of the series. As New South Wales has never 
grown sufficient wheat for home consumption, the price of wheat 
in Sydney is generally governed by the rates obtained in the 
neighbouring Australian markets, where a surplus is produced. 
This, again, is now determined by the figures realized in London, 
which is usually equal to that ruling in Adelaide, plus freight and 
charges. ‘The prices in the following table are for an imperial 
bushel, and, being for new wheat, are slightly below the average 
of the year. 
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Wholesale Prices of Milling Wheat in the Sydney market during 
the months of February and March, 1864-91. 











Year. | February. March. 
per bushel. per bushel. 
et eal pea eae | 
DOE ee encccee eres sae senter cone Rep erecncs 0 7 0 OF ia 0 
1SGS eeeee eee nee oe 0 9 0 9 Th 
PSEC see eee | 0 8 44 08s 0 
SG fa eree ee ckee menace ese rune a: 0 4 3 0 4 4 
Hotes 3) Gaaponsberecocsecdssoccucnodode, ceed: 0 5 9 0 5 9 
1b U Ss Bcdeanonaccbenoccenob er Sc aOSnadoCTo 0 4 9 0 410 
1870re eee 0-5 0 05 ih 
1ST Renee ee eae 0 5 4 05 9 
1972 en earner 0 5 OL 05 3 
DS Sigevers cere ence coc ciiecaneoccnecsent 0 5 1 0 5 8 
ESTA ere ce es 06 9 06 1 
TSS accceaee te ee ene 0 4 7 0 4 6 
1S7On oe ee eee 0 5 1k 05 6 
1ST 7 mee eee 0 6 1k 0 6 6 
187 Sie eee 0 6 Ik 0 5 7 
1970) eee eee. 05 0 0 4 9 
LSSO Breer cavers neciceecssedecnecasacnce es 0 4 § 0 4 9 
LSSLGr orescence enscacssssercceeseceese nc: 0 4 1 0 4 3 
VSS Zeer a nainccrccntar nsgeccuertincscases 0 5 5 0 5 6 
1983 beeen eee ere een ae 0 5 1k 05 2 
Re eT RAAT SCONCE COUR HEX OD NOD SOCONCOGE 0 4 3 0 4 3 
1SSG eee ee ee 0 3 104 0 3 Tf 
1, ee 0 4 3h 04 5 
IGG Jor cieccwarsstencetsreecer sere cscs ett 0 3 10 0 3 ill 
NOSE srr iee cosets neue ccc ceecere maces 0 3 6 0 3 64 
UBOU Wereeceisuesenentccies cebu cents ane 0 4 9 0 4 9 
MOOG MEcer eects ccseehccdsonantecscoe tensa 0 3 6 0 3 6 
ESQ et ere ee: 0 3 74 0 310 


WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 
The importance of Australasia in the wheat markets of the 
world is not great, since out of a total production of about 
2,194 million bushels raised in 1890 only about 33 million bushels, 
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ion of the 
based on the returns of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, World. 


shows the approximate crop of the world for the year named :— 


or 1:05 per cent., were Australasian. The following statement, pine produc- 














Countries. | Yield. 
bushels. 

United States............ PERRO EO COA POCO CIOHOOE | 399,262,000 
COPY. Vs FSR Aer RGAE E BO CECRCCRRC COR RIC CnC GOD er cCOCTOE RS 39,231,000 
Argentine States and Chili ,....... ..cccececceceeeeen enon 60,271,000 
(AUSUTIS ys ractcceser cis ecsennec sta tec snes TT cee 51,441,000 
1B RST ae BSS R BSN COR ECR EC ORCC HOC CERES OC ET OO xR COE ICSI 165,345,000 
18 RRS SRS SEO EOE CIC ROL ERIC SSEC EE ACRE OCA COROCE Rote arinnar 338,902,000 
Gearmanvine: reer enee eee eee eaencee neon enea san: 94,899,000 
Great Britain and Ireland...............sessseees Perea tease 78,306,000 
THALY ors cane eter ease a sien canes ce eme ety ecees Ter 126,641,000 
Roumania ........... Te CE CCE 63,954,000 
RUSSIA ANG OIANG a oer cs soeeccetercieere ec tececeees se eee 220,082,000 
Spainireerce eee ooo t een enesecmeeetocteteerenecca teres 70,143,000 
LUPO Y irc sieccerece ees oeee eee cecsece neste pecctece ee crersee ens: 37,135,000 
Other European Countries.....,...cccescesssscoscsccssccosees 69,330,000 
TNGiA ver sceccsseescec scowl se tecers SCE OC OR OO ri 235,346,000 
Other Asiatic. Countries::..-c.scece ce oooee eee tee essen 72,206, 000 
DY (el. PORE eO ECE EER TREE COTTE OE Tree 38,915,000 
SAUBUYRIBRIR. cose scerectesscner otc coscteccess eRe 32,840,000 
Other GOuniries ere cccsccesc ecco lecsoeseccorecteseccseetsce cs 

Total occrsscccserancoserreecreeseecee: 2,194,249, 000 





* Yield 1890-91. 


CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The production of wheat still remains considerably below the Production of 
; wheat not equal 
consumption of the Colony. The accompanying table has been to demand. 
prepared with a view to illustrate the state of the Colony in this 
respect, and shows the total consumption of wheat, the home 


production, and the net deficiency for twenty-nine years. 
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Apparent Consumption and Production of Breadstuffs in New 
South Wales. 


tApparent 

















, ¥* Apparent tAvailable Net consumption t Home Apparent 
Year. eile Perel ont deficiency. | of wheat per bee delichaany 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1862 2,333,614 | 1,458,715 874,899 6°4 4°0 2°4 
1863 1,867,639 912,234 955,405 50 2°4 2°6 
1864 2,590,623 667,729 | 1,922,894 627, 1 Ba 5'0 
1865 | 2,487,146 | 1,072,727 | 1,414,419 6'1 2°6 3°5 
1866 =; 2,706,766| 775,307} 1,931,459 65 1'8 4°7 
1867 3,188,730 | 2,023,832 | 1,164,898 7°3 46 2°7 
1868 2,449,400 | 1,214,233 | 1,235,167 5°4 > $y f 2 
1869 2,894,180 | 1,635,998 | 1,258,182 6°1 3'5 2°6 
1870 | 4,258,515 | 2,992,978 | 1,265,537 87 | 61 26 
1871 | 2,503,487| 796,055 | 1,707,432 4:9 1°6 3:3 
1872 3, 198,375 | 1,998,956 | 1,199,419 6'1 3°8 2°3 
1873 4,064,706 |, 2,680,177 | 1,384,529 7°56 | 49 2°6 
1874 | 3,388,065 | 2,019,784 | 1,368,281 60 36 2:4 
1875 3,856,142 | 1,964,678 | 1,891,464 6°6 | 3°4 3:2 
1876 3,647,938 | 1,755,235 | 1,892,703 6°0 | 29 3*1 
1877 | 3,624,066 | 2,134,070 | 1,489,996 58 | 34 2:4 
1878 | 4,271,220 | 2,125,332! 2,145,888 6°5 3:2 3°3 
1879 4,763,341 | 3,116,015 | 1,647,326 6°9 4°5 2°4 
1880 | 5,149,867 |.3,245,422 | 1,904,445 7:1 45 26 
1881 4,267,446 | 3,390,710 876,736 5°6 4°4 12 
1882 | 5,289,216 | 3,043,525 | 2,245,691 6°7 3°8 2°9 
1883 | 5,023,468 | 3,618,475 | 1,404,993 6'1 4-4. 1°7 
1884 5,737,260 | 3,893,146 | 1,844,114 6°7 4°5 22 
1885 | 6,520,784 | 3,808,908 | 2,711,876) 7°38 4:3 3:0 
1886 5,893,766 | 2,218,383 | 3,675,383 6°3 2°4 3°9 
1887 7,809,642 | 5,306,682 | 2,502,960 8°1 5°5 2°6 
1888 7,909, 104 | 4,186,298 | 3,722,806 7'8 4°] 37 
1889 6,524,438 | 1,444,000 | 5,080,438 5°9 1°3 4°6 
1890 | 7,916,391 6,049,010 | 1,867,381 | 7-2 55 17 





* No account is taken of the quantity added to or taken from stocks as the case may be. 


+ Exclusive of wheat required for seed. 
In this table a higher figure is given for the available home 
production of 1889 than in previous ones. It is thought that a 
much more gloomy view of the harvest was taken in some 
Saeemnption in districts than was justified by the actual results. What are 
compared, believed to be the right figures have therefore been inserted. 
Taking the above table as it stands a false idea would probably 
be formed if the result of any one year were separately compared 
with that of any other, as it frequently happens that the tran- 
sactions of one year affect the trade of the following year toa 
very large extent. 
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Nevertheless the average yearly consumption, calculated over 
a series of years, may be ascertained from those figures with 
some degree of accuracy, and will be found to amount to 6:4 
bushels per head of the mean population during a period of 
twenty-eight years, and 6°5 bushels per head if only the last 
twelve years are taken into consideration. 


From the following table, in which account is taken of the 
position of the market at the end of each year and of the quantity 
by which the stock on hand was either increased or diminished 
during the year, the true average yearly consumption per head is 
ascertained to amount to 6:4 bushels, a result identical with that 
obtained by the former method. The true average consumption 
will however be found to alter very little from one year to. the 
other, and to maintain itself at a figure closely approximating the 
general average of the period. The amount of home production 
for the year 1887, given in the table on page 458, is more than 
stated below. It is believed that about one million bushels were 
injured by rain, and therefore did not enter into consumption. 


Consumption of Breadstuffs in New South Wales. 





| Stocks 





een shat ; Local . | Net import : 
Se a ero tid cael a eee de 
during year. seed. ee 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, 
1877 AD TI er ac | cca eect | ene ecceaes cant nL siege ed Meth is's seas 
1878 305,000 *5,000 | 2,125,000 | 2,146,000 | 4,276,000 6°50 
1879 605,000: 300,000 | 3,116,000 | 1,647,000 | 4,463,000 6°46 
1880 | 1,000,000 395,000 | 3,245,000 | 1,904,000 | 4,754,000 6°55 
1881 350,000 | *650,000 | 3,391,000 877,000 | 4,918,000 6°46 
1882 490,000 140,000 | 3,044,000 | 2,246,000 | 5,150,000 6°47 
1883 300,000 | *190,000 | 3,618,000 | 1,405,000 | 5,213,000 6°24. 
1884 310,000 10,000 | 3,893,000 | 1,844,000 | 5,727,000 6°50 
1885 750,000 440,000 | 3,809,000 | 2,712,000 | 6,081,000 6°53 
1886 320,000 | *430,000 | 2,218,000 | 3,675,000 | 6,323,000 6°45 
1887 470,000 150,000 ! 4,300,000 | 2,503,000 | 6,653,000 6°56 
1888 | 1,240,000 770,000 | 4,186,000 3,723,000 | 7,139,000 6:70 
1889 590,000 | *650,000 | 1,440,000 | 5,100,000 | 7,190,000 6°49 
1890 800, 000 210,000 | 6,049,000 | 1,877,000 | 7,716,000 7°00 


* Decrease during year. 


Referring to the table on the previous page, showing the relation 


| 





between the apparent consumption and the home production of 
breadstuffs, it will be seen that during the first half of the period 
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Average yearly covered by the table the production was slightly more than half the 


production, 


consumption, the deficiency being about 48 percent. In the second 
half of the series the home production had somewhat increased, 
so that the deficiency was scarcely more than 42 per cent. 

It will be seen from the table last given, as well as from the 
preceding one, that New South Wales is still far removed from 
the position of being able to supply the wheat required for the 
food of its inhabitants. From the following summary table it 
would seem that in this respect the country is little better off than 
it was at the earliest period covered by the figures :— 





Consumption 














Period for which an average Pere nat Home produce Deficiency 
has been taken, per head per head, per head, 
Veara Bushels Bushels Bushels 

, per annum. per annum, per annum, 





1862-66 | ...cccccccessccoeseccee. 6° 2-5 3°6 
V8O7—T1 coc cccocccsocccececcece, 65 3°7 2-8 
1S72°76u 6°4 3°7 2-7 
1977S le ee oe 6-4 4:0 2°4 
LSSQESG meen ee ee | 6°6 3:9 27 
V887-91  ooooccoeeecce sescsses | 71 3-9 3-2 


In the above figures the production and consumption of 1891 
have been estimated. With this allowance the deficiency for the 
last four years was 3:2 bushels per head, equivalent to 45 per 
cent. of the whole consumption. Taking for granted that the 
consumption of wheat will not be more than 6°4 bushels per head 
during 1892, the probable requirements for the coming year, 
exclusive of seed, will be 7,700,000 bushels, to obtain which, if 
a crop be reaped averaging, say, 13:22 bushels per acre, which is 
the mean production of New South Wales for the last thirty 
years, the breadth of land to be sown would need to be 582,500 
acres, or 56 per cent. more than the grain-producing area of the 
past season. 

The average consumption of wheat in New South Wales 
as shown above amounts to 6°4 bushels per head; a rate which 
is higher than that of most countries whose records have 
been available for reference; the excess over that of the United 
Kingdom being 0°5 bushels per head. The consumption includes 
what is used for all purposes except seed, a fact which must be 
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borne in mind, as the quantity of flour used for the manufacture of 


biscuits and other articles, as well as for other than food purposes, 


is not inconsiderable. 


for the principal countries :— 
Consumption per Head. 
(Bushels. ) 
Wnited: Kingdom... ccceser uss snes orecress arn ocac escsess 59 
GUPEAN OG secre cients Sense ce as eee ee eee eee anes 8°] 
GOYrMany. esc ceccrcasecrocc nce scsdcarhsenedtee ec me ceneeeere: 3°0 
POUBNIA© Scored ceca EEE TERT Tee D4) 
A NIUP IAL coe ec coc cs caer te ten cess Oo ok score ee ee rea eecens 2°9 
UBLY Gross sosiceccecsnstvseacercteese isete car cianacet oneeeetoccnnes 5°4 
SHSM ANG LOTUUGAl aa scene nccuetn ce hence actomatee ss: 6°4 
elgium and Holand wcsscsccksse cere eesen eee eee eee 5:0 
MORN CINAVIA aos sce toeree ee eee ee ees eb renee 1°4 
MMT ROVincs cease scdicce nsec screns sc wenen eaiweste rene eeocever sass 6°1 
NINE SCALES cece cee eerrraer er rT Tre Teeter 5°4 
IDE, 7 Fe Sp pce er eR gage SoC eta oe A 6°6 
PLUBCYRIASIA Gs: creo crs reece ee ee ore eee 6°6 
That of the Australasian Colonies will be found below :— 
INGWs SOUL VWVBIOSi erect cet c cee eee eas eee 6°50 
WACCOLIRG enero Toate reece Coe Oe eae Oe 6:28 
SOUGNGATUSELALIA mer coc eee arce ee ner re ree cece eee 6°50 
QUGENSIANA csc cesrcneecces eae tenner ees ee cueneneeetoncs 6°09 
PPASMANIAI re ee en een eer ekene REY OOS Oe Ee ey AU 
ING We ZiCBIANG soucenes creer en cee cette eue tense ee 7°56 


The consumption of Victoria has been estimated from the 


quantity of flour made, less the net imports, as stated in the 


Victorian Year Book. 


five years an average consumption of 5:2 bushels. 


therefore be seen that there is no correspondence between the 


two sets of figures. 


The crop returns would give for the past 


It will 
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The following is the average consumption Average 


consumption. 


The relative proportions of flour and wheat imported have mportation 
changed very considerably during the last twenty-five years, as 


will be 


seen hereunder :— 
Average yearly Import of Flour and Wheat. 





1862-66 
1867-71 
1872-76 
1877-81 
1882-86 
1887-91 





Flour in equivalent 


Period. nencheat: Wheat. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
Set TOL OCMC OT IOR EOC Jen 1,066,892 801,765 
te es ees Coe ic 905,540 750,705 
era eeee iv ereiccecionsomecueece et 1,012,110 838, 388 
ee 1,529,140 545,914 
rant ieee ne ane 2,484,645 613,180 
Wes ua Milos RD ae ei 3,191,375 1,250,502 








of breadstuffs! 


These figures would seem to warrant the supposition that the Decline in 


mill-power of the Colony is deficient, but this is only a partial 


quantity of 
wheat imported. 
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Mill-power and 
consumption, 
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view of the case. A comparison between the importation of flour 
and the total home consumption gives an entirely different result, 
as will be seen from the next table. The figures in each case are 
the yearly averages for the different periods :— 
Comparison between amount of Flour Imported and Made 
in the Colony. 





of flour in 
equivalent of 





Period. wheat. wheat. lent of wheat. consumption. 
Yearly ; average. Yearly average. Yearly average. Yearly average. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1862-66 2,397,159 644,206 1,752,953 io'1 
1867-71 3,058, 863 610,430 2,448, 433 80°0 
1872-76 3,631,045 804,692 2,826,353 77°8 
1877-81 4,415,189 1,170,719 3,244,470 13°5 
1882-86 5,692,898 1,835,218 3,857,680 67°8 
1887-90 7,384,445 2,203, 582 5,380, 863 72°9 


tured in the 





Total consumption|Flour imported for; Flour manufac- Percentage of flour 
home consumption| 
in equivalent of 


| manufactured in 
Colony in equiva- the Colony to whole 











It will be seen from this table that though the mill-power of the 
Colony, or rather the manufacture of flour, has hardly kept pace 
with the increase in consumption, the actual quantity of flour 
manufactured yearly has increased from an average of 1,752,953 
bushels to 5,380,863 bushels. 

The change in the character of the imports noted above, that is, 
the substitution of flour for grain, is attributable to a change in 
the markets whence the supply is drawn, Victoria having to a 
large extent superseded South Australia. The prominence of 
Victoria‘as an exporter of breadstuffs to New South Wales dates 
from 1878, and the excess of flour over wheat exported by that 
Colony is very pronounced. South Australia, whence the chief 
supply of New South Wales was formerly drawn, and from which 
large quantities are still obtained, has, since the competition of 
Victoria became formidable to her, greatly diminished the pro- 
portion of wheat to flour, so that latterly the quantity of South 
Australian wheat sent to this Colony has been comparatively 
insignificant. Of late years New Zealand has become an important 
factor in the grain market, and the general failure of the crop of 
1888-9 throughout continental Australia operated greatly in favor 


WHEATEN HAY CROP. 


a - —_—<=2 














of that Colony, whose crop was as bountiful as that of the rest of 
Australasia was scanty. 


The export of breadstuffs from New South Wales represents 
for the most part a re-export of foreign produce, Queensland being 
the chief buyer. 
viously been small, suddenly increased threefold. And though 


In the year 1881 the export, which had pre- 


showing a decline during the succeeding years it still retains 
respectable proportions, the average during the last five years 
being about 23 per cent. of the total quantity imported. 

W heat is also grown in considerable quantities for hay and dry 
fodder for cattle, and the area under cultivation is steadily in- 
creasing, although the produce is still short of the requirements 
of the country. The whole of the wheat grown for hay in the 
Colony is consumed locally. The following statement shows the 
extent of land under wheat for hay, with the yearly produce, 
during fourteen years :— 


Area under Wheat for Hay, and Yield. 











—— 




















ear Produce in |Average | ¥°%", | Produce in | Averag 

ided : res, onded 3 : wsbtagehs, by 

boa Acres tons. Pr = eee Acres | tons. per acre. 
1877 17,115 21,297 | 1:24} 1885 | 86,584 87,328 | 1:01 
1878 | 29,640 29,137 | 0°98 | 1886 | 105,122 74,606 | 0°71 
1879 22,888 31,320 | 1°36 | 1887 74,070 109,851 | 1°48 
1880 | 25,281 32,943 | 1:30} 1888 | 60,340 70,392 | 1°16 
1881 41,137 44,037 | 1:07 | 1889 | 102,838 42,041 | 0°41 
1882 | 39,428 42,378 | 1°07} 1890 | 82,880 140,348 | 1°69 
1883 42,592 43,997 | 1:03 } 1891 83,827 96,014 | 1°15 
1884 | 49,348 59,119 | 1°12 





From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the cultivation 
of wheat for hay is increasing at a much greater ratio than for 
grain, the area so cultivated having reached in 1888-89 nearly 
five times that cultivated for the same purpose in 1877; since 
then the area devoted to hay was not so large, the seasons 
being generally so propitious that a greater proportion of the 
total area sown with wheat was allowed to come to grain 
than in former years. Long series of dry years may in some 
measure account for the increased area devoted to hay, but the 
steady demand for hay and chaff, wheaten as well as oaten, and 
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Wheat grown 
for hay. 


Cultivation of 
wheat for hay 
increasing. 
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the large import of this produce, fully justify an extension of its 
cultivation. There still exists a considerable difference between 
the demand for hay and the supply from within the Colony, as 
there were 54,779 tons of hay and chaff imported in 1889, princi- 
pally for consumption in the Metropolitan district, and 32,076 
tons in 1890; but this difference is well within the capacity of 
the colony to produce, and the time is not far distant when New 
South Wales will become independent of Victoria for the supply 
of this commodity. South Australia will probably continue, how- 
ever, to supply for some years to come the growing wants of the 
Barrier, Broken Hill, and Silverton districts. 


The total area under wheat in 1890, both for grain and for hay, 
was 417,060 acres, producing 3,649,216 bushels of grain, 22,006 
tons straw, and 96,014 tons of hay, the value of all kinds of 
produce being £1,272,145. 


MAIZE. 


The cultivation of maize in this Colony is almost as important 
as that of wheat, and forms the staple industry in the valleys of the 
coastal rivers, which are peculiarly adapted, both by soil and the 
climate, for the growth of this cereal. On the table-land also its 
cultivation is attended with fair results, but as the land rises in 
elevation so does the average produce per acre proportionately 
decrease. Attempts have been made to grow maize in the western 
division of the Colony, but success has only been met with under 
special conditions of natural or artificial irrigation, for the plant 
demands a considerable amount of moisture, and thrives better in 
the moist climates of the coast than anywhere else in the country. 
Although the area under maize is much less than that under 
wheat cultivation, the gross yield obtained, measured in bushels, 
is frequently as large as, and in some seasons greatly exceeds, 
that of wheat. 


The following statement shows the distribution of the pro- 
duction of maize in the Colony during the seven years which 
ended with March, 1891, as well as the average yield obtained 
in each district :— 
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Maize.—Average Yield per Acre in Principal Districts. 
































District. 1884-5 | 1885-6 | 1886-7 | 1887-8 | 1888-9 1889-90] 189C-1} Mean 

Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | sesh Bushels | Bushels| Bushels | Bushels 
Tamworth and New England! 18°3 19:0 | | 18°0 23°0 12°4 16°2 23°4 | 19°1 
MSCICAY Wasrasicciticwietace cess | SA ech Sal 43°2 | 34:6 24°7 | 34°6 | 41°2 24°5 | 34°8 
Hastings and Manning...... 27°5 33°9 | 31°6 22°0 | 34°2 31°0 238°3 | 31°6 
EMO: ClAYONGE ie nee sive eee 38°4 3 33°6 | 20°9 | 45°0 | 33°6 31°3 . 41°5 34°8 
The Richmond... <6. ++ 27°2 | 30-0 | 25°38 | 238 32°3 | 31°3 ; 380°5 | 28°7 
GrAI(ON Gra decic cic oeicdeeas 28°6 31°3 | 18°11 | 45°0 | 36°7 33°9 43°3 | 34°8 
Gloucester ,...... SO Orne 191 | 29°7 | 306 | 21-0 | 26°4 28°1 | 26°3 | 26°0 
Glen Innes .........00000.. 190 | 23:8 | 193 | 23:0 | 198) 19°8 | 29-6 | 21-2 
Hunter River Valley ...... 21°7 29°8 27 °4 24°1 | 27°0 28°0 25°3 | 26°3 
| eg ECE E OOOO OTE BORE ae 17°6 22°8 | 20°6 25°99 ; 53 26°7 | 23°3 | 21°6 
MAY a eis oecctetsiaeeinteislerrs ce 311 | 44:5 | 35°6 | 40°99 | 45:3 | 40°3 | 30°9 | 38°5 
Hawkesbury and Nepean ...| 21°7 33°1 29°6 28°5 | 28°0 24°5 25°9 | 27°3 
OME CMU Feo a worcrsinis ore folete 31:2 33°5 22°6 36°9 | 31°4 36°2 34°7 | 28°5 
Other distiicts...........-.. 12°1 15°1 17°9 21°8 | 12°6 21°4 14°4 | 17°6 











It will be seen that the average production is greatest in the Coast production 
° : largest. 

north and south coast districts. In the Hawkesbury and Nepean 
and the Hunter River valleys, where cultivation extends to a 
greater distance from the coast, and is under altered circumstances 
as to rainfall, the yield is somewhat less; while in the higher 
part of the country the decline is very appreciable, for in the 
districts of Tamworth, New England, and Mudgee, the average 


yield is little more than half of that of the north coast. 


The district of Tumut appears, however, to be an exception to Favourable 
. : condition of the 
the general rule, as the yield is almost as large and even more district of 
. . i : , Tumut, 

regular than in the coast district. But the area under maize cult 
vation at Tumut is hardly large enough to justify any deduction 
being drawn from its exceptional yield. It may, however, be 
noted that Tumut stands at the head of the other agricultural 
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districts of the Colony as regards its high and well sustained 
average yield of wheat and other grain crops; a circumstance 
attributable to the general excellence of the soil, and the fairly 
abundant and regular supply of rain with which the district is 
favoured. The relative position of the districts of the Colony 


where maize is principally grown is as follows :— 





Average per acre | Maximum average | Minimum average 

















Districts. for the period per acre for any | per acre for any 
1884-1890. one year. one year. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Worth: Coast icrsicceeecn sn: 35°1 43°0 27°6 
MUG ee cence icusaceveiies 37°1 45°3 30°9 
South Coast-cccrac eee: 32°8 36°9 22°6 
Hawkesbury and Nepean... 27°7 34°7 21°7 
Hunter River ..... rea aiee FEA 33°0 21°7 
Glen Innes. esse eee 21°7 24°9 19°0 
Tamworth and New England 18°7 23°0 12°4 
TRUGROR eee sss ccan encores 19°1 26°7 5°3 


Other districts, where maize 
is not grown in large 


quantities oo... cece 17°4 21°8 12:1 


The area under maize cultivation was increased from 57,959 
acres in the year 1862 to 191,152 in 1891, and was therefore more 
than trebled in twenty-nine years. Considered in the light of the 
general advance of settlement, particularly in those districts where 
this cereal may be successfully cultivated, there is nothing remark- 
able in the progress thus exhibited, especially as there is no lack of 
land in New South Wales fit for maize cultivation. The fact is, 
nevertheless, worthy of notice, that in the year 1888 an additional 
area of 24,705 acres was laid down with maize for grain, a much 
greater increase than was shown during any of the previous twenty- 
eight years, with the exception of the year 1879, when 25,072 acres 
were added to the area under maize ; last year the area showed 


an increase of 17,316 acres, or very nearly ten per cent. more 


than the acreage of the previous year. 


The following table shows the state of maize cultivation in the 
Colony during the period referred to—1862 to 1891 inclusive :— 








-—_—_—_— 


Year 
ended 


81 March. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


AREA UNDER 


MAIZE. 


Maize—<Area under Crop, and Yield. 


Area 
under 
crop. 


Acres. 


57,959 

75,991 

95,689 
101,584 
113,443 
119,519 
115,522 
120,807 
128,041 
107,178 
119,956 
116,745 
116,648 
118,436 
117,582 
116,364 





Yield. 


Bushels. 


3,114,212 
2,759,904 
3,878,064 
3,132,505 
3,777,405 
4,880,805 
2,340,654 
4,015,973 
3,984,958 
4,128,865 
3,618,436 
3,410,517 
3,879,537 


Aver- 


age per 


acre. 


Bushels 


29°8 
336 
30°5 
30°6 
24°3 
32°4 
27°1 
31°2 
38°1 
21°8 
33°4 
34°] 
35°3 
30°5 
29°0 
33°93 


Year 
ended 


31 March. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Mean for 30 years 





Area 
under 
crop. 


Acres. 
105,510 
130,582 
135,034 
127,196 
117,478 
118,180 
123,634 
115,600 
132,709 
146,957 
171,662 
166,101 
173,836 
191,152 


‘Yield. 


Bushels. 


3,551,806 
4,420,580 
4,761,856 
4,518,897 
4,330,956 
4,057, 635 
4,538,604 
3,389,505 
4,336,163 
3,825,146 
4,953,125 
4,910,404 
5,354,927 


5,713,205 





eereee 


Aver- 
age per 


acre, 


Bushels 


33°6 
33'8 
35°2 
35'5 
36°9 
34°3 
36°7 
29°3 
32°6 
26'0 
28°8 
29°5 
30°8 
29°9 
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The production per acre, as may be gathered from the foregoing Average produce 


figures, 1s a somewhat variable item, ranging from a minimum 
of 21:8 bushels, which was obtained in the year 1871, to a 
Tt is evident that the quantity 


maximum of 38:1 


of 


maize 


how 


grown 


in 1870. 
in New South 


Wales 


is 


not only 


sufficient to meet the local demand, but also to supply the 
Southern colonies, to which the surplus might be exported. 
The present Sydney price of 2s. per bushel is higher than the 
amount the farmers realised on crops which, although excellent 
in some districts, were but indifferent in others, and at such rates 


maize can scarcely be considered a remunerative crop. 


Matters 


would have been worse had a maximum yield of 38 bushels per 
acre, such as that of 1870, been attained, as about seven and a 
quarter million bushels of this grain would have been thrown on 
a market which does not appear to be able to absorb much more 


than 5,000,000 bushels per season. 


The future of this branch of 


per acre, 
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agricultural industry, in the present circumstances of the trade, 
seems therefore very limited, as, with the exception of some of 
the Southern colonies, New South Wales is surrounded in her own 
hemisphere by maize-producing countries, and even the European 
markets offer little inducements to exporters. In some districts 
maize is used as food for swine, but as there are only 283,061 
swine in the Colony the demand for this purpose cannot be very 
ereat. As the quantity of maize now grown is_ larger in a 
normal season than the consumption, it is not probable that this 
branch of farming can be profitably expanded unless it be to meet 
the requirements which would result from an extension of swine- 


breeding, or some similar industry. 


Maize is not only cultivated as a grain crop, but a small area is 
sown for green food for cattle, chiefly on dairy farms. In 1590 
the area thus cultivated was 4,161 acres, the greater part in the 
Camden and south coast districts, and the electorate of the Nepean. 
The total area cultivated with maize in 1891 was 195,313 acres. 

OATS. 

This cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat- 
crowing districts of the Colony ; and as it is essentially a produce 
of cold climates it thrives best in those parts of the country with 
a winter of some severity. Bathurst, Carcoar, Orange, Monaro, 
and New England are the principal centres of oat cultivation, but 
the latter district yields the best crops. The average of the 
Colony for 1890-91 is 18:20, which is-a good deal less than the 
average of the previous year. The Northern Tableland averaged 
20:50 bushels, Tamworth heading the list with 22:50. In the 
southern coast districts the average was 21:16, and the south- 


western slopes yielded at the rate of 20°36 bushels to the acre. 


No oats are grown in the northern portion of the coastal districts 
for the purpose of a grain crop. In the southern coast districts 
the area under oats for grain is very limited, but that under oats 
for hay or green food is not inconsiderable. The following table 
illustrates the state of the cultivation of this crop since 1862 :— 


| 

Year ended Pro- Average | Year ended Pro- Average 

31 March. | oe duction. | per acre.] 31 March. Area. duction. | peracre. 

l : 

Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. Acres Bushels. | Bushels. 

1862 7,224 | 152,426 | 21:1 1877 | 21,828 | 461,916 | 21-2 
1863 9,988 | 201,415 | 20°2 1878 18,580 | 358,853 19°3 
1864. 13,022 | 213,924 | 16°4 1879 22,129 | 447,912 | 20°2 
1865 14,098 ) 189,524 | 138°4 1880 23,883 | 516,937 | 21°6 
1866 10,9389 | 116,005 | 10°6 1881 17,922 | 356,121 19°9 
1867 14,914 | 304,028 | 20°4 1882 16,347 | 356,566 | 21°8 
1868 13,142 | 156,965 | 11°9 1883 24,817 | 617,465 | 24°9 
1869 12,129 | 164,687 | 13°6 1884 17,810 | 376,635 | 21°1 
1870 17,301 | 400,766 | 23°2 1885 19,472 | 425,920 | 21°9 
1871 10,683 | 119,865 | 11°2 1886 14,117 | 279,107 19°8 
1872 |; 13,795 | 280,887 | 20°3 1887 23,947 | 600,892 |! 25:1 
1873 | 13,586 | 270,967 | 19°9 1888 19,393 | 394,762 | 20°3 
1874 |,16,524 | 322,449 | 19°5 1889 7,984 | 109,931 13°8 
1875 17,973 | 293,135 | 16:3 1890 22,358 | 543,330 | 24°3 
1876 | 18,855 | 352,966 | 18°7 1891 | 14,102 | 256,659 | 18-2 


Oats.—Area under Crop, and Yield. 





CULTIVATION OF OATS. 









































It will be seen that the cultivation of oats for 
very irregularly pursued during the period embraced by this table, 
rising rapidly during the earlier years and remaining practically 
stationary since 1877. The market for oats is chiefly in the 
metropolitan district, and the demand depends largely upon the 
price of maize, and the fluctuation in the area devoted to the 
cultivation of this cereal for grain is very largely due to the 
uncertainty of sale. 

The average production of oats for the period 1862-91 
was 19:7 bushels per acre, the minimum obtained in any year 
being 10°6 bushels in the season 1865-66, and the maximum 
25:1 bushels in that of 1886-87. Compared with the other 
continental Colonies, New South Wales holds, in regard to 
average yield, the second rank, Victoria coming first, but both 
these colonies are surpassed by Tasmania and New Zealand. The 
climate of those two colonies is much more adapted for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of this grain, the average produce of New 
Zealand in particular being very nearly equal per acre to that of 
the United Kingdom, and on a par with the best oat-producing 
countries of the Old World. 


In the following table figures will be found giving the average 


Area in 
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cultivation. — 


grain has been Cultivation of 


oats for grain, 


Average yield 


per acre. 


Average yield of 


oats per acre in 


produce per acre in each of the Australasian Colonies during N.S. Wales and 


seventeen years, the records for Queensland alone being incomplete. 


other colonies. 


Average Production of Oats in Bushels per Acre in the Australasian Colonies. 














































































































Colonies. 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. “pes 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1891. | Mean. 
| | | ie | 
New South Wales...... 18°71 | 16°31 | 18°72 | 21°16 19°31 | 20°24 | 21°64 | | 19° 87 | 21°81 | 24°88 | 21°15 | 21°87 | 19°77 | 25°08 | 20°35 | 13°77 | 24°30 | 18°20 | 20°40 
Victoria ...........-..| 15°69 | 18°46 | 21°92 | 19°91 | 19°39 | | 17°60 | 24 00 | 17°62 24°57 | 26°17 | 25°07 | 23°40 | 21°72 | 22°91 | 22°92 | 14°20 | 23°87 | 22°25 | 21°20 
| | | 
*South Australia ........ 10°61 | 14°61 | 16°69 | 10°65 | 11°96 | | 12-01 | 15-02 | 11°50 | 10°66 | 11°13 | 14°65 | 12-20 | 12°20 | 12-20 | 12°20] 5°65 | 12°76] 9°32 | 12-00 
| 
Queensland .......... ate =p =<: .. | 1011] 9°65 | 24°74 | 17°94 | 12°74 | 16°58 | 8°90| 15°17 | 4°84} 10°41 | 24:26 | 5°65 | 19°41 | 21°82 | 14°44 
| | 
Western Australia...... 19°22 | 16°00 | 15-00 | 15-00 | 14°00 | 18°02 | 19°00 | 19°00 | 10°00 | 15°03 | 17°00 | 18-00 | 14°50 | 16°00 | 15°13 | 23°42 | 20°00 | 19°50 | 16°88 
= T | 
ROSMAMIS. . oon cede < 44- 20°98 | 26°82 | 25°40 | 24-21 | 22°32 | 24°82 | 28°61 | 22°18 | 28°44 | 27°34 | 27°39 | 28°65 | 26°82 | 25°95 | 18°20 | 27°97 | 28°60 | 25°04 | 25°54 
| — 
New Zealand .......... 29°81 | 35°22 | 37°79 | 31°24 | 31°68 | 30°11 | 36°53 | 32°05 | 28°45 | 32°89 | 35°11 | 34°84 | 26°11 | 30°92 | 31°24 29°89 | 32°09 | 28°73 | 31°93 





* No returns were collected from 1886 to 1889. 
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ee -_ ; Average yield 
The average yield in the principal countries of the world where in principal 
© countries, 


oats are extensively grown is as follows :— 








Principal oat-growing countries. Bee cee of 
Bushels. 
HI Ollandeerceetceriesniosdecone enon ncer ees re eee see 42°] 
LOR Eon eopncsanoGsgeede nanapovosocuedagoraung  sdonadconscoooorIonod 41°8 
INOFWRY2 seco scares LINEA CUS CaaS ER cae iacuea cette smaectnceen Re 39°7 
United Kingdom nese cce see eens cease cares SHELL 
POMMIAL Ge creer neu se eee cech er eee o ree ees eee eee Neseneeenccne ae 32°3 
VAN CO ies e eee reee eee ea ea raheeee acer Ree ince am noche eartrenties 26°0 
United StatesOf America... cesciscsec ricer cs oseucaen ene es 26°0 
GOOPMAD Yiaeerincere tees aera ect cunccwestesuneneencia nee santa 21°9 
PUBUPIG rs hc cect cacaat tue eencretalne Ceceiteie cur easeruecete pene sere 20°9 
PUN GORY rer cclcurcasimiesnne nears cemeee cece cerns Nea asnmues 20°2 
11) bes eer OO RD ACPO OREM O CCIE RONG OG UL HUCOCOD SOC ER ACOTE COE or 19°3 
WOU ry cereces cone cen cane oueeueeh Get eaeessesies eee 12°3 
Cape 10! Good Oper ere ee etree enero sncctieecns 8°1 
INGW SOULE: VWVBICS cers re ceesirecitacocess Peau eetea eee ean 20°5 





The cultivation of oats as a staple agricultural crop has been quyjtivation of 

much neglected in New South Wales, though the return has Bei 
not been unsatisfactory. It is possible that in the near future 
this grain will receive greater attention, especially as the deficiency 
between the production and the consumption is very considerable. 
The elevated districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and New 
England, in preference to other parts of the Colony, contain 
vast areas of land where the cultivation of oats could be carried 
on with remunerative results. 


In connection with this subject it may not be generally known Soe chee 
that the relative nourishment of oats exceeds that of either maize 
or wheat, weight for weight. If 100 be taken as the value of oats 
for fattening purposes, the respective values of equal weights of 


the other cereals are :— 


0. JBNRE BBS BO SRS BUDCHEAO COO) HEUER Cr Moric COMAnOOG ca uCOn Cr 100 

VIELE: 55) Se. eS nO b OCOD IOCCK DOGG HI NGODOCR ICES COON 70 

Maize .......0+0 SBOSDOREUEO BOA CUO ODEO COCO SGD HCOOU. 62 
And for equal measures :— 

oan CAE CER DIONE CE CUI SUCOUDEN ILOCOS ICC SOS DULCE OU 100 

Wheat. eee een ee 131 


Supply from 
New Zealand. 


Oaten hay in 
demand. 


Oats for hay 
and green food. 
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The production of this grain is far from satisfying the wants of 
the Colony, and the importation is, therefore, very large, 1,503,625 
bushels of the estimated value of £152,502, having been imported 
from abroad in the year 1890. New Zealand is the principal 
source of supply, the quantity obtained from that colony in 1890 
being 1,315,009 bushels. Much yet remains to be done before 
the Colony can be independent of outside assistance in regard to 
the supply of oats, as, for some years past the average quantity 
produced was only 25 per cent. of the amount consumed, and there 
would thus be an ample market within New South Wales for the 
produce of 62,000 acres more than is usually reaped. 


In parts of the Colony where the climate is not suitable for 
maturing the grain, a large area is sown for hay. The area under 
oats for this purpose has increased from 28,109 acres in 1862 to 
126,488 acres in 1887, being over four and a half times as large 
in the latter as in the former year. In 1888 the area under oats 
for hay had fallen to 86,451 acres, and it was slightly lower in 
1889. In 1890, however, there was an increase to 103,129 acres, 
but last year the area had fallen to 70,463. Oaten hay is much in 
demand, and sells readily at remunerative prices ; and, as there is 
less expense and lighter labour attached to this form of cultivation, 
the system of growing oats for hay is consequently more in 
favour with the farmers of New South Wales than the cultiva- 
tion of the grain. The area under the two crops stood to 
each other in the following relation in the year 1890-91 :— 





Area under Oats for Qrain ........sceecocsessecsceecs 14,102 acres. 
AvéarunderOatsionUay. wee cisencucseteeeeee 70,463 __,, 
POtalecestcese Peach ce cceatests — 84,565 acres. 





The area harvested for grain was only 16°7 per cent. of the 
total area sown with oats. The following statement shows the 
cultivation of oaten hay since 1877, and the yield per acre. 
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Produce. 

Year ended March. Area. eee ae 

Total. | Per acre. 

acres. tons. tons. 

187 cere ere ne ee ae 77,212 98,901 | 1:28 
ISTSeree eee eee 79,333 87,660 | 1:10 
OO iisccecesesecsbecsees ec oscniones 61,684 75,138 eZ) 
1880 fe eeeese ean eee 67,877 84,915 | 1:25 
LOG ie ticcsureicss eres: 68,758 77,811 1°13 
ESS Lie rpet ccm ect esresestece ret. 86,088 100,773 1 Ev 
OOS iprecsavescoctiieecceseenee cones 112,477 140,979 1°25 
1B eT eee eee 107,451 113,899 1°06 
USGO nce ceetee ts orate cee: 121,922 149,489 1°22 
WESC cee rectansienneerece eee cccreees 96,946 72,484 0°75 
USS fave comeincaisncse Connbeeveunee ts 126,488 182,921 1°44 
i one ERR SECO Reno COCO ECC COE 86.451 96,126 eh 
USSU reer aetecserccise ee ersenccreeees 85,439 40,753 0°47 
LOOM aie eencicerecudesnteeuseaet ees 103,129 156,920 1°52 
10) Dae ee Ce ne 70,463 71,305 1-01 





Jultivation of Oats for Hay. 
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In addition to the area cultivated for grain and hay, a smalk 
extent of land is yearly sown for green food ; last season 2,491 
acres of oat lands were so used. The total area under oats during 
the year ending 3lst March, 1891, was therefore 87,056 acres 
in all. 


BARLEY. 

The cultivation of barley is very limited, the total area under 
grain in 1890 being only 5,440 acres,—less than it was twenty-six 
years ago, but decreased to 4,937 acres in 1891. The following 
table illustrates the state of barley cultivation since the year 
1862. 
in any year of the series, 1863 alone excepted, but in 1891 the 


It will be seen that the production of 1889 was less than 


production amounted to 81,383 bushels. 
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Barley grown in 
the Murray 
Valley. 


Average 
production, 


Quantity of 
barley imported. 


Barley for green 
food for cattle. 
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Cultivation of Barley for Grain. 


Area under Area under 


Year ended Year ended 





4 March. anti Ice Production. 31 March. ar Production. 
Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 
1862 3,924 41,054 1877 5,662 134,158 
1863 2,538 30,636 1878 5,055 99,485 
1864 4,093 67,009 1879 6,152 132,072 
1865 4,724 60,355 1880 6,130 131,541 
1866 5,844 58,370 1881 8,056 163,395 
1867 6,211 91,741 1882 6,426 135,218 
1868 5,140 62,392 1883 6,473 133,050 
1869 6,397 94,715 1884 5,081 106,496 
1870 9,152 148,617 1885 7,035 148,869 
1871 4,650 47,701 1886 5,297 85,606 
1872 3,462 55,284 1887 6,079 132,949 
1873 By de ay 70,708 1888 4,402 84,533 
1874 3,559 66,225 1889 3,318 36,760 
1875 3,984 69,053 1890 5,440 113,109 
1876 4,817 98,756 1891 4,937 81,383 


Nearly one-fourth of the whole acreage under barley is to be 





found in the central table-land, and a large proportion is produced in 
the western slopes and table-land of the Southern Division. The 
electorate having the largest area of barley for grain is the Upper 
Hunter, and Tamworth also had a large area. Very little barley 
is cultivated in the northern part of New South Wales, although 
it might be grown successfully in the New England district. 

The average production per acre during the season 1890-91 was 
16:48 bushels per acre, or equal to 3°31 per cent. below the average 
for the previous ten years, which amounted to 19:79 bushels. The 
retrograde condition of this industry is due to the small and 
uncertain demand for the grain within the Colony. 

In 1890 the quantity of barley imported to make up the 
deficiency of home production amounted to 48,190 bushels, valued 
at £6,723, principally obtained from New Zeaiand and Victoria. 
It would therefore require a very little effort on the part of the 
farmers to bring the production of this grain up to the level of 
the consumption. 

An area very nearly equal to that cultivated for grain is usually 


said down for hay, and for the purpose of providing green fodder 


CULTIVATION OF BARLEY. 








for cattle. During last season the figures were 4,937 acres of 
barley for grain ; 3,225 acres of barley for hay and green food, 
the total area cultivated being 8,164 acres. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN. 


The total consumption of grain of all kinds in New South 
Wales, calculated on the basis of the last ten years, amounts to 
13:5 bushels per head of population, whilst the produce of the 
Colony is only 9°6 bushels. The deficiency in the production of 
wheat amounts to 38:7 per cent., barley, 33°3 per cent., and oats, 
72:1 per cent. There is, however, an excess in the production of 
maize over the local consumption, amounting to 3:1 per cent., 
which reduces the total average deficiency in the production of the 
principal grain crops to 35 per cent. ‘There is no apparent reason 
why the local production of grain should not equal the local de- 
mand ; on the contrary, the resources of the Colony are such that 
under normal conditions the supply of grain should largely exceed 
the requirements, and an increasing excess of production become 


yearly available for export, either as grain or meat. 


The experience of past years distinctly shows that in the matter 
of soil, climate, and other natural conditions, New South Wales 
is, on the whole, better favoured, and consequently her average 
yield per acre of wheat, maize, and barley, is greater than that of 
any other continental Australian province, Victoria not excepted. 
Extending the field of comparison, the production of cereals is 
found to reach an average which places New South Wales on a 
level with countries usually considered as rich agricultural states. 
It is better than the average yield of the United States, of Italy, 
and Hungary ; and, in some respects, almost on a level with that 
of Germany, Austria, and France. The area adapted for cereal 
growing is very considerable, and with a better knowledge of the 
capabilities of the various kinds of soils and well devised means 
of water storage, there should be practically no limit to the pro- 
duction of grain. 


N.S. W. yield 
greater than 
other colonies, 


~) 


Rye. 


Millet. 


Sorghum and 
imphee. 


Lucerne. 
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MINOR GRAIN CROPS. 

The minor grain crops harvested are rye, millet, sorghum, and 
imphee. Little can be said on this subject except that, as in the 
case of other cereals, the suitability of the soil for their production 
is an established fact. There is, however, so little demand for 
these kinds of grain that their cultivation in New South Wales is 


very limited. 


The area under rye for grain in 1890 covered 672 acres, the 
produce from which was 9,126 bushels, or at the rate of 13:58 
bushels to the acre. There were also 516 acres of rye sown for 
green food. 

Millet was only cultivated over an area of 672 acres, 251 of 
which were harvested for grain, the remaining 421 acres being cut 
green for cattle. The greater part of the crop of millet was 
obtained in the Hunter River valley. The average production of 


the Colony amounted to 9°63 bushels per acre. 


The cultivation of sorghum and imphee for grain appears to 
have been abandoned, but the area sown in 1890 for green food 
for cattle amounted to 8,267 acres, chiefly within the dairy farming 


districts of Kiama, Illawarra, and Shoalhaven. 


SOWN GRASSES, AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 
The area sown under green food and grasses for cattle is con- 
stantly increasing in the Colony, and in the course of the year 1890 
there were under artificial grasses 388,715 acres, an increase of 


171,312 acres over the area so cultivated in the previous year. 


Lucerne and other permanent grasses are laid down principally 
in the Hunter districts, and the south coast, 172,251 acres being 
thus cultivated inthe South Coast districts alone. The practice 
of sowing permanent grasses is also extending to the north 
coast districts, and in 1890 there were 46,503 acres under grass in 
the Richmond district. It is, however, in those portions of the 
Colony where dairy farming is principally carried on that the 
practice of laying down permanent grasses is most general. 
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POTATOES. 

The cultivation of the potato has shown little improvement for Area under 
many years past. In regard to acreage under crop, the area planted is 
last year was the largest recorded, with the exception of that of 
1888, though the crops have frequently been equalled or exceeded. 

At present the Colony has to make up by importation from the 

other colonies, a considerable deficiency, which in 1890 amounted 

to 50,200 tons, or 50 per cent. of the total consumption for 

the year, and in 1891 to 39,500 tons. The total yield during the Total production 
same season amounted to 52,791 tons. The following table acre 
illustrates the state of the cultivation of potatoes during each 


year since 1862 :— 


Area under Potatoes, and Yield. 

















Be Oe ee aa ee Aoree: Tons. pees | Acres, Tons. 
1862 10,040 39,942 1877 14,171 42,939 
1863 9, 284. 24,167 1878 13,862 34,957 
1864 11,618 32,141 1879 16,724 53,590 
1865 14,398 52,061 1880 19,271 62,228 
1866 15,210 31,367 1881 19,095 | 52,112 
1867 18,810 43,870 1882 15,945 | 44,323 
1868 15,440 33,482 1883 14,462 | 43,461 
1869 16,391 30,768 1884 14,953 | 36,977 
1870 17,132 54,200 1885 12,417 | 31,335 
1871 13,927 34,118 1886 15,166 | 38,695 
1872 | 14,770 44,758 1887 17,322 | 45,803 
1873 15,124 45,112 1888 20,915 61,455 
1874 14,212 42,281 1889 15,419 36,839 
1875 13,604 38,564 1890 17,551 | 50,096 
1876 13,805 41,203 1891 19,406 | 52,791 








The centres of potato-growing at present are Orange, Carcoar, Principal centres 
: : : of cultivation. 
Argyle, and New England. Its cultivation is, however, very 
widely distributed throughout the Colony, but in many places 
formerly well-known for its production, it has been largely 


displaced by maize and other cereals. 
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TOBACCO. 


Soil and climate Both the soil and climate of the Colony of New South Wales 
of New South 


Wales suited for are well fitted for the growth of the tobacco plant. Tobacco, 
however, demands for its proper cultivation special knowledge on 
the part of the growers, and for this reason is not so largely 
cultivated as would otherwise be the case. In the year 1863, the 
first shown on the subsequent table, there were only 896 acres 
under cultivation, producing 15,315 cwt. of leaf tobacco. In the 
following years, however, the area had largely increased, chiefly in 
the agricultural districts of Argyle and the Hunter River valley. 
Since then the growth of tobacco seems to have been almost 
entirely abandoned in the districts where it was first attempted, 
but has spread to other parts of the Colony ; the Tumut, Carcoar, 
Macquarie, and Gundagai electorates being now the principal 
centres of production. Nearly one-half of all the tobacco grown 
in the Colony in 1890 was obtained in those districts, and its 

eal Galvatorn, cultivation is chiefly in the hands of Chinese, few European 


agriculturists apparently possessing the necessary skill for the 


proper cultivation and preparation of the leaf. 


ens Bre From the year 1881 the area devoted to the cultivation of 
tobacco very largely increased, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
the quantity of locally grown leaf used now furnishes a large 
proportion of the total quantity manufactured in the Colony. 
In the year 1889 there was a large increase in the acreage under 
tobacco, the area being more than four times that of 1887, with 
a corresponding increase in the yield of leaf. As the local leaf does 
not compare favorably with the American, it could not be exported 
profitably, and the consequence was that a large proportion of the 
leaf remained upon the farmers’ hands, especially in the district of 
the Tumut, and the quantity that was sold realised very unsatisfac- 
tory figures. The natural result was that many of the farmers have 
since abandoned the cultivation of tobacco in favour of that of maize. 
Last year there was a great falling off in the area under tobacco, and 
the yield therefrom. The following table shows the progress of the 


industry during the last twenty-nine years :— 





TOBACCO. 


-—_——_—_ 


Cultivation of ‘Tobacco. 



































Year ended Avcanllerotaaion heaters | Area. _| Production. 

| Acres. Cwt. Acres. Cwt. 
1863 896 | 15,315 1878 399 3,049 
1864 534 4,851 1879 835 7,932 
1865 807 4,036 1880 592 6,221 
1866 1,499 7,469 1881 1,791 | 19,469 
1867 1,326 2,478 1882 1,625 | 18311 
1868 627 6,035 1883 1,815 | 17,540 
1869 875 7,925 1884 1,785 | 20,006 
1870 366 3,192 1885 1,046 9,914 
1871 225 700 1886 1,603 | 22,947 
1872 567 4,475 1887 | 1,203 | 13,642 
1873 440 2,751 1888 | 2,371 | 23,465 
1874 199 1,261 1889 4,883 | 55,478 
1875 539 | 6,069 1890 3,239 | 27,724 
1876 49] 4,098 1891 | 1,148 | 10,592 
1877 333 2,440 











The total consumption of manufactured tobacco and cigars during 
1890 was 3,028,962 lb., of which 1,915,040 lb. were made in the 
Colony out of 569,420 lb. of American leaf and 1,345,620 Ib. 
locally grown. The production for 1891 is equal to 1,186,304 Ib., 
and allowing one-third for damage and waste, there will still remain 
790,800 lb., a quantity little more than half the probable require- 
ments. As the production of previous years was larger than the 
local requirements, stocks of leaf have accumulated, so that there 
is in all likelihood amply sufficient leaf for the current season, and 
prices have declined. The prospects of the crop of the year 1891-92, 
however, are not favorable, as blight has affected many districts, 
causing much land to be withdrawn from cultivation. Under 
these circumstances the area cropped has naturally diminished. 
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suit sugar-cane. 


Progress of 
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SUGAR-CANE. 

The first agricultural returns in which mention is made of the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane and the production of sugar in New 
South Wales only date from 1863. In that year 2 acres were 
returned as having produced 280 tb. of sugar, and it will appear 
strange that out of this quantity 220 tb. were stated to be the pro- 
duce of one acre of cane, grown in the northern part of the county 
of Bathurst, while the remaining 60 Ib. were produced on the banks 
of the Macleay River. The district last mentioned may be con- 
sidered as the principal seat of this industry, during its earlier 
stages. Cane cultivation, however, soon extended to the north- 
ward, and in a very few years the richest portions of the lower 
valleys of the Clarence, Richmond, Tweed, and Brunswick, were 
occupied by settlers engaged in the planting and growing of cane, 
Mills were erected in the chief centres of cane cultivation, and cane- 
growing and sugar manufacturing are now the principal and best 


established industries of the north-eastern portions of the Colony. 


The soil and climate of the valleys of the northern rivers are in 
most respects well adapted to the successful cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. Occasional spring frosts, however, cause considerable 
damage, and it was the risk of failure from this cause which 
led the settlers on the Macleay to seek a warmer climate farther 
north, free from the danger arising from frost. In this they may 
be said to have succeeded, though in the Clarence, Richmond, 
and Tweed valleys, frosts are not altogether unknown. 


The following table shows the progress of this industry during 
the last thirteen years. The figures relating to the area yearly 
placed under cane are obtainable for earlier dates, but the number 
of tons produced cannot be ascertained prior to 1876. The sugar- 
cane not being an annual crop, the area under cultivation has been 
divided, as far as practicable, into productive and non-productive, 
the former representing the number of acres upon which cane 
was cut during the season, and the latter the area over which it 


was unfit for the mill, or allowed to stand for another year. 
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Area in Production of Sugar-cane. Progress cf 
: _ — ~ gugar-growing, 














| . Area. | | Production in 

Year. | earner 7 ee Total. | tons 

Productive. | Non-productive. | | of cane. 

Acres, Acres, Acres. 

LOGS nr ecg once La ameter » J eee Anes 
VS G4 i ease ssscesenny | Mur teeastee es yy) ees er rer 
VOGO SM Tey Getcer cre wenn Gocec cones: 1) rea 
L SOG ns ca ccx cds me | Oeste ee ce NG Mae eecsesce es 
1 R= A [eS 5 a (Ror oe (med GRE eee 
Ass Ea eee Perce ree Ay ere 2 OO% aur): Wee icsessaees 
Ute OI |e erece or mL Hale ery renee 5 FD G7 I Nee meacrg repr 
1870 1,475 2,607 4,082 | eeecees. 
1871 1,995 2,399 A SOS Wn ears ea ees 
1872 3,470 2,001 5471 ee 
1873 3,565 3,105 6,670 | ee saeee 
1874 4,087 4,453 8,540 | ok. ceeee, 
1875 3, 654 2,800 Fe 1, ne ES eer 
1876 3,524 3,201 6,755 99,430 
1877 3,331 3,739 7,066 99,978 
1878 2,949 4,489 7,438 104,192 
1879 3,675 4,102 PE ICiE 126,119 
1880 4,465 6,506 10,971 121,616 
1881 4,983 7,184 12,167 128,752 
1882 6,362 7,176 13,538 169, 192 
1883 7,583 7,401 14,984 204,547 
1884. 6,997 10,520 17,517 105,323 
1885 9,583 6,835 16,418 239,347 
1886 5,915 9,202 15,117 167,959 
1887 8,380 6,907 15,287 273,928 
1888 4,997 10,284 15,281 110,218 
1889 7,348 11,382 18,730 168,862 
1890 8,344 12,102 20,446 277,252 





The figures contained in the above table show the gradual pro- Increase of area 
. F a under crop, 
gress of the sugar-growing industry, from the small beginnings of 


1863. From the starting point of this cultivation until 1884 
2 H 
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there is no break in the yearly increase of land put under cane. 
During the four succeeding years, however, there was a tendency to 
retrogress, and the area cultivated in 1888 was less by 2,236 acres 
than in 1884, or 12-7 per cent. ; an increase took place in 1889 
and 1890, and the area under cane reached 20,446 acres in the 

Low price of last mentioned year. ‘The low price of sugar and the disturbed 

‘ieee state of the markets of the world a few years ago, forced the 
sugar manufacturers to correspondingly reduce the price offered 
for the canes, and so caused the abandonment of this cultivation 
by the small farmers, who found in the growth of maize less 
variable results for their labour. Sugar-cane is generally cut in 
the second year of its growth, the fields being replanted after they 
have given crops for three or four seasons at most, and as the 
planting of cane has been conducted at irregular intervals it has 
chanced that seasonsof large production have been followed by small 
crops in the immediately succeeding year. This will account for the 
alternately large and small areas of productive cane for many 
years, which the preceding table shows. From plantations in 
full bearing the weight of cane cut varies from 25 to 32 tons, 
while the price paid ranges from 11s. to 13s. per ton, in addition 
to the cost of cutting, so that the annual yield is from £7 10s. to 
£10 per acre planted. 


Principal centres The Richmond River electorate is now the principal centre of 
eulavation. - sugar-cane cultivation, and in 1890 there were 623 holdings, upon 
which areas, varying from 2 to 714 acres in extent, were devoted 
to this culture. The total area so planted was 12,353 acres, or 
over three-fifths of the whole area under cane in the Colony. The 
yield obtained from 5,003 acres of productive cane amounted to 


149,968 tons, showing an average of 29°97 tons per acre. 


On the Clarence River, in the electoral districts of Grafton and 
the Clarence, there were, in 1890, 446 holdings, on which cane 
was grown, the aggregate area under this crop being 7,860 acres. 
Asin the Richmond River district, the majority of farmers cultivate 
sugar-cane in addition to other crops, and only a few estates are 
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entirely devoted to its cultivation. Some planters have areas of 
from 25 to 100 acres in extent under cane, but their number is 
very limited. The yield in the Clarence and Grafton electorates 
was 124,899 tons, or an average of 38°44 tons per acre, cut on an 
area of 3,249 acres. 


In the Macleay River district the area devoted to sugar-cane is Total crop 
ee : : of sugar. 
now insignificant, only 232 acres having been returned in 1890 as 
under crop, of which 91 acres were productive. 

The estates on which sugar-cane is grown number 1,082, and the 
whole crop of sugar-cane during the last season amounted to 277,252 
tons, obtained from 8,344 acres, showing an average production of 
33°23 tons per acre, which is 7:86 tons above the average of the 
former ten years. On the estates belonging to the Colonial Sugar- 
refining Company, the conduct of the business of the plantation 
has been entrusted to practical men, and no money spared to 
obtain the most approved and complete plant for the manufacture 
of sugar. This company’s mills on the Richmond River are among 
the most complete in any part of the world, and the sugar manu- 
factured is equal to the best Mauritius and West Indian samples. 
The quantity of sugar consumed in the Colony during the past 
two years amounted to 92,567 tons, of which 32,064 tons were 
the product of the local plantations, the area cut in these years 
being 15,692 acres. The yield of sugar per ton of course varies 
with the density of the juice, but in ordinary seasons this may 
be set down at somewhat over 9 per cent. 


VINES AND WINE PRODUCTION. 

In every part of the Colony, excepting the essentially sub- 
tropical portion, and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, 
grape vines thrive well, and bear large crops of succulent fruit, 
equal in size, appearance, and flavour, to the most renowned 
products of France, the Rhinelands, and Spain; yet the vine- 
growing and wine manufacturing industries are still in their 
infancy in this Colony, although their prospects are as hopeful as 
could be desired. With a demand which the present production Markets for 

Australian wine, 

hardly satisfies, and the opening up of a market in England, 
where New South Wales in common with other Australian wines 
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have obtained due appreciation, the future of vine-growing appears 
fairly assured. The depreciation which French and other foreign 
wines have suffered, both in quantity and in quality, owing to the 
scourge of the phylloxera, is an additional reason for the vine- 
growers of New South Wales looking forward to a successful 
future for their industry. How small the present production of 
Australia is compared with the total of the world will appear 
from the following table :— 


Production of Wine in the principal wine-growing countries 
of the world. 


+ 














coms. | ain, | omni. | ti 
ATUSUPALS ceases soot 3 Roumania: .......-0.0. 18 
PUIBUPIS Ueto ssucsnes ace 92 RUSSIA cece seacees 92 
ISCO corre eteec cer: 72 SOrVidcccwcsssecucccccs 53 
Cape Colony ............. 5 pain 2... ccsreseseere 608 
PVaNCO Cees 795 Switzerland ......... 29 
Greece ntcescccst ER 46 Turkey and Cyprus 69 
PIUNGALY eccceeseek ee 185 United States ...... 32 
RGALY ec trecccas rece seers 798 a 
Portugaltic.ss.ssescccs: 132 OUaeae teres 3,029 





The vine was planted in the early days of the colonization of 
New South Wales, but it was not until the year 1828 that vine- 
crowing and wine-making may be said to have been fairly estab- 
lished. In that year Mr. Busby returned from Europe with a 
large collection of cuttings from the most celebrated vineyards of 
France, Spain, the Rhine valley, and other parts of the continent 
of Europe, and planted, on his estate at Kirkton in the Hunter 
River district, a vineyard which has been the nursery of the prin- 
cipal vineyards of the Colony. Some years afterwards the vine was 
planted in the Murray valley, andin other districts, and was found to 


flourish so luxuriantly that the manufacture of wine received 


considerable attention. For a time, however, the prospects of this 


industry seemed very poor, and production diminished considerably, 
owing, partly, to the want of a market, and partly to the fact that 
the wine-makers, many of whom were not vignerons by training, 
possessed only a limited knowledge of the manufacture of wine, 
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and produced at first an article of inferior and unsaleable quality. 
But in the principal vineyards of the Murray and the Hunter 
neither pains nor money was spared to introduce skilled labour 
and put up presses, vats, and other manufacturing appliances of 


the most approved pattern. 


The results of this intelligent treatment became apparent, when NewSouth Wales 
wines at the 


prizes were awarded to the New South Wales wines at the Paris Bordeaux Kxhi- 
Exhibition of 1878, followed by an unbroken series of successes 
at the Exhibitions of Philadelphia, Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Amsterdam, and latterly at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in 
London, But nowhere was the general excellence of the wines of 
New South Wales more fully recognized than at the Bordeaux 
Exhibition of 1882. 


trade of the world, the wines of New South Wales were classed 


There, in the principal centre of the wine 


by the most competent judges in the category of ‘‘Grands vins,” 


and their value fully appreciated and established. The following progress of vine- 


statement shows the progress of the wine industry since 1862 :— 


Area under Grape Vines and Production of Wine. 





Year 
ended 
31 


March. 


Total 
area 
under 
vines. 


Area 
under 
vines for 
wine- 
making 
only. 





1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 





Acres. 
1,130 
1,460 
1,641 
1,849 
2: 126 
2,281 
2,532 
8,117 
3,907 
4,504 
4,152 
4,090 
4,547 
4,308 
4,459 
4,457 


Acres. 
562 
795 
880 
945 

1,243 

1,358 

1,483 

1,917 

2,039 

2,371 

2,466 

2,568 

3,183 

3,077 

3,163 

3,217 





Pro- 
duction. 


Gallons. 

85,328 
144,888 
136,976 
161,299 
168, 123 
242,183 
285,283 
412,587 
460,321 
342,674 
413,321 
451,450 
578,985 
684,258 
831,749 
799,709 














Average | 
per acre. || 





Year 
ended 
31 


| March. 





Total 
area 
under 
vines. 


tt 


Gallons, | 
151°83 
182°25 
155°65 
170°69 
135°25 
178°33 
192°37 || 
215 ‘22 } 
225°75 
144°53 
167°61 
175°E0 
181°90 
222 °37 
262-96 | 
248°59 








1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


| 1882 


1883 


| 1884 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Acres. 
4,183 
4,237 
4,266 
4,724 
4,027 
4,448 
4,378 
4,584 
5,247 
5,840 
6,745 
7,072 
7,867 
8,044 


Mean for 30 years 





Area 
under 
vines for 
wine- 
making 
only. 


Acres 


3,027 


3,024 | 


3,091 
2,907 
2,597 
2,629 
2,660 
2,405 
2,876 
3,131 
3,292 
3,596 
3,603 
3,896 





Pro- 
duction. 


Gallons. 
708,431 
684,733 
733,576 
602,007 
513,688 
543,596 
589,604 
442,612 
555,470 
601,897 
666,382 
805,813 
688,685 
842,181 


Average 
per acre. 


Gallons. 
234°04 
226°43 
237°33 
200°99 
197-80 
206°76 
221°65 
184°04 
193°13 
192°23 
202°42 
224°71 
191°14 
216°17 


205°10 





growing. 
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The above figures show that the wine industry has considerably 
increased during the thirty years under examination, the total 
area planted being now nearly seven times what it was at the 
beginning of the period. The average yield per acre has also 
advanced ; but this latter is probably due to the fact that in the 
earlier period the proportion of young vines not in full bearing 
was greater than is at present the case. The years 1876, 1877, 
and 1880 were the best of the series, the average production 
having in 1876 reached the large figure of 262-96 gallons per acre. 
The yield of wine last season is 7°86 per cent. below the average 
of the previous ten years. In the Hunter River District the crop 
was damaged by the heavy rains which fell when the grapes were 
nearly ripe and ready for gathering, causing a very great loss to 
the vignerons. The vintage in the Murray River valley was, 
however, very successful. The total number of wine growers in 
1890 was 2,486, and the average area of each vineyard, was 3:2 


acres. 


The “ phylloxera vastatrix,” which has caused some damage in 
the vineyards of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, necessitating 
stringent legislative measures, has also appeared in some vineyards 
of the Camden and Seven Hills districts, but, so far, without 
causing any great ravages. A commission was appointed some 
time ago to report on the appearance of the disease, and the best 
means of preventing its spread. The prohibition of the importa- 
tion of vine-cuttings from abroad has been in force for some time, 
and the destruction of infested vineyards has been carried out 


under the direction of the commission. 


The industry is not restricted to the cultivation of fruit 
for wine-making purposes; on the contrary, a considerable 
area is devoted to the cultivation of table grapes, principally- 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and in the districts of 
Ryde, Parramatta, and other portions of Central. Cumberland. 
The area so cultivated in 1890 amounted to 2,072 acres, pro- 


ORANGES. 








ducing 3,355 tons of grapes, or at the rate of 1°6 tons of fruit 
per acre. There were also 2,076 acres of vines yet in an unpro- 


ductive state. 


ORANGE-GRO WING. 


The cultivation of the orange has become one of the principal 
industries of the districts surrounding the metropolis. The first 
orange groves were planted near the town of Parramatta, and 
soon spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, 
Lane Cove, the whole of Central Cumberland, the Hawkesbury 
and Nepean valleys, and the mountain slopes of the Kurrajong 
district. The production of oranges has already attained such 
proportions that the growers are obliged to seek markets abroad 
for the disposal of their produce, as the demand, both in New 
South Wales and the adjacent colonies, is in some seasons exceeded 
by the supply. Efforts have been made of late to open up a market 
in England, as the fruit can be delivered in London at a time 
when the supply of oranges from Spain and other countries of the 


northern hemisphere has ceased. 


The statistics relative to this branch of the agricultural industry 
are only available from the year 1879, when the area under 
oranges and lemons was 4,287 acres, which last year had increased to 
11,288 acres, of which 8,737 were productive. The yield from that 
area amounted to 11,562,000 dozen oranges and lemons, or rather 
more than 1,320 dozen per acre. It is usually estimated that over 
3,000 dozen per acre can be obtained in an average season from 
fair-sized trees in full bearing ; it is therefore probable that the 
figures for 1890 included the return from a considerable number 
of young trees. The following shows the state of the industry in 


each year since 1879. The number of orangeries during 1890-91 


was 2,848, the average area being about 4 acres. 


First orangeries 
near Parramatta, 


State of orange 
growing in 1879, 
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Area of Orangeries. 


























eet eee 31 Area of Orangeries. | eet enoer at Area of Orangeries. 

Acres. | Acres. 

1879 4,287 1886 7,133 

1880 5,106 | 1887 7,920 

1881 5,939 | 1888 8,875 

1882 6,301 1889 10,851 

1883 6,716 1890 9,804 

1884 7,268 1891 : 11,288 

1885 6,911 








ORCHARDS AND GARDENS. 

During the last ten years there has been very little alteration 
in the area under gardens and orchards. The cultivation of other 
varieties of fruit besides oranges and grapes appears to be retro- 
gressing, instead of sharing in the progress observable in almost 
all other branches of agriculture. Yet the Colony consumes 
annually very large quantities of imported fruit, which could be 
successfully grown within its own limits. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the large importation of tropical fruit from Fiji, New 
Caledonia, and Queensland, some of which might be cultivated in 
the sub-tropical portion of New South Wales, the importation of 
other fruit is very considerable. Thus in 1890, Tasmania, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Victoria, New Zealand, and the United 
States, supplied New South Wales with green fruit to the value of 
£146,827, while other green fruit, mostly the produce of Fiji and 
subtropical countries, was imported to the amount of £76,263. 
The importation of dried and candied fruit during the same period 
amounted to £111,121, and that of nuts to £10,386. New South 
Wales is therefore dependent on the outside world, to the extent 
of £344,600 for fruit, most of which could be advantageously 
cultivated within its own territory. 


The number of orchards during 1890-91 was 8,868, and the area 
22,355 acres, of which 16,081 acres were productive, and 6,274 
were not yet in bearing. 
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With regard to the figures representing the area of the Orangeries and 
orangeries and orchards, it should be understood that in many 
instances part of a holding is devoted to the growth of oranges 
and lemons, and part to the cultivation of other fruits, so that it 
is difficult sometimes to tell under which head the holding should 
be classed. It is believed that the area under oranges and lemons 
in 1890 was quite equal to that of the previous year, though the 
figures of 1889 and 1891 appear unduly large owing to the inclu- 


sion of areas which were in 1890 classed as orchards. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A. census of agricultural machines and other implements used in Agricultural 
implements, 


farming and allied pursuits was taken in 1891; they were divided 
into three classes—agricultural, pastoral, and dairy implements— 
showing the following as the number of the principal kinds in 


each class used throughout the Colony :— 





Number. Number. 
Agricultural Implements. Agricultural Implements. 

Boilers—Steam ............... 627 | Extractors—Tree & Sond 460 
No. of Horse-power ......... 6,272 | Food-preparing Apparatus.. 152 
Carts and Waggons ......... 63,254 | Grinders—Bark ............... 169 
Crushers—Clod .............5. 531 | Harrows—Zig-zag ............ 24,258 
7 Corian 2,138 os Chainer cccccees 262 
Cultivators—Horse-power.. 723 an DISCin neocons 2,437 
Cutters—Bark ................. 101 | Hoes & Grubbers--Horse-pr. 787 
.. Horse-pr.—Chaff..,) 3,557 |Huskers—Corn ............... 1,596 
A Hand-pr. SEDs Ou Lalincnbatorais nese ee 304. 
FS Steam See 385 | Mills—Bone..................... 46 
»  ‘Travelling........... FUel| 59. (ORGS oo Goonies | 16 
Cutters and Slicers............ 111 Pe POURS cece cece 76 

Diggers—Potato ............... 71 _ Horse-power ......... 2 
Distributors—Manure ...... 7 Ae Grapesercccncers ss 81 
Drills—=Seedsvie..cccsoccencoees 150 Ap Malticcccecrescocinces. 24. 
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Agricultural Implements, &¢.—continued. 





Agricultural Implements. 
Mowers—Hay........... ..0+0 
Ploughs—Single Furrow ... 

ap Double _,, 


7 
a Three - 
; Four 5 
99 Six 9? 
or Above six,, 
5 Potato as 


Steam = on 
5 Stump-jumping... 
Mubsolleceneccs: 
Sulky or Riding.. 


WiANCVarG anne: 
Planters—Corn ...........0s:: 
: POtatowe sae 
Presses—Ensilage ............ 


Hay and Straw ... 


99 


“ Horse-power ...... 
ip SOSMIAEIL RG seis e enieterces 
va WANG tesomaniecess ress 


Pulpers and Graters— Root 
Pumps—Hand-power ..... 


Re Horse-power ...... 


. Calformian ....:.... 


st Steam .,.,.heceseas 


Irrigation 


Rakes—Horse-power—Hay 
Reapers—Side delivery...... 
Reapers and Mowers......... 
Reapers and Binders ......... 
Rollers—Field 


Screens—Grain... .........06. 


Number. 


3,015 
38,675 
6,378 
707 

74 

154 


63 
763 
27 


311 
54 
4,036 
329 
168 
591 
212 
3,234 
585 
1,993 
1,740 
6,291 
7,473 
262 


Agricultural Implements. 





Seed Sowers — Broadcast— 
Eiand-NOWwer:..csssa0cpecs te 
Seed Sowers — Broadcast— 
Horge-power  ........<sce1s 
Spraying Machines............ 
Steam-engines— 
Fixed 


No. of Horse-power ...... 


er ee ee) 


Portadvlerece coerce oe | 


No. of Horse-power ...... 
PEPACUION ces ceecres ces: 


No. of Horse-power ...... 


Steam Cultivating Ma- 


chinery-— 
Cultivators or Scarifiers. 


Harrows ......... ODOC CIOOND | 





Strippers@cec et cess cee 


Threshing and _ Finishing 
Machines— 

Band inower.:<...ccsc0s +200 
FEOrse-power .......050.000. 


Steam 
Vate— Wine ee ae a 


re ee ee 





Water-lifters — Chain or 
Bucket soe cee 


Wind-mills 
Winnowers—Hand-power.. 


er eee eerste eeeeeeeee 


.s Horse-power.. 


Dairy Implements. 


Churns—Horse-power ...... 
Po Handpower......... 
- oar Ra ee 


Coolers and Refrigerators— 
BT ccc toisee oowelekiee 


Number. 


328 


408 
139 


649 
5,355 
767 
3,723 
96 
229 


97 
46 
2,888 


1,483 
435 
145 

2,979 


449 
728 
3,018 
72 


152 
11,907 
260 
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Agricultural Implements, &c.—continued. 





Number. | Number. 
Dairy Implements. Pastoral Implements. 

Mills—Curd ..... Sau eeaeesen 76 | Excavators, or Earth-scoops) 
Presses—Cheese .. ......... SOON —-BId On Aone. enews er aet ass 1,747 

Pumps—Brine and Salting Excavators, or Earth-scoops' 
Nachines 7.0... eee: 78 eee 504 

Crsemn Separators ics Machines — Sheep-shearing, | 
ues eet: Meese 189} wo. of Stands.......... | 2651 
eee -_ sore: 84 Machines—Woolwashing ...| 116 
Cream Separators—Steam.. 303 Wool-presses—Hand-power) 3,568 
Vats—Cheese ............ Ee OLO 2 Hydranhe. .. os 
yy Cards ecsescsssesseeee. 581 r» Steam ...'.. 36 
nekewiroricaresetianda: 296 Well-boring Plant ............ 82 

a Power...... 12 





_ — — —<aen. _— " —o 


The value of the agricultural, pastoral, and dairy implements, 
and other articles mentioned in the above list, is estimated at 
£2,722,996, that of pastoral implements alone being £218,741, 
the value of such articles as were used in purely agricultural 
operations, including dairy farming, being returned at £2,504,255, 
or about 33s. per acre cultivated, including permanent grass and 
fallow lands. Sheep-shearing machines are every year coming 
into more general use throughout the Colony, the total number of 


stands at work last season being 2,651. 


ENSILAGE. 

The value of ensilage from fodder is slowly beginning to meet 
with appreciation, although this valuable means of preserving 
greenstuff is not as extensively practised as it should be in a 
country subject to frequent and sometimes disastrous droughts. 
From the following table it will be seen that there are at present 
in New South Wales 106 silos only, the greater number being 


found in the Southern Coast districts, where dairy-farming is one 
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of the principal industries. The total capacity of these silos is 
stated at 344,585 cubic feet, or an average of 3,250 cubic feet 
per silo, the weight of ensilage fodder preserved last year being 


given as 5,132 tons, or 48°4 tons per silo :— 








































































































{ 
Wivision Number | Capacity in Tons of 
hae | of Silos. cubic feet, Ensilage made, 
Northern Division. 
COaSt re eres eee eee ete 4 2,965 27 
Pable=land wei sors a sceiectiaen cece 2 2,760 15 
Western slopesiea..ess.8. cece eee 4 5,150 199 
Totals, Northern D:vision ...... 10 | 10,875 241 
Hast Central Division. 
COGSG ee Sarees teeee es ean eOnee eee oer 3 1,752 93 
Metropolis and Environs ................ Le) 2,400 60 
Pable-land etry scmeeaisee enemas etnias: 10 | 21,704 1,600 
Wiestern:Slopesc..ss.. ccc csc eee 6 2,560 158 
Totals, East Central Division... 20 28,416 1,911 
Southern Division. 
CORSE coh cccaee eases taken mestmeanen, 44 139,982 2,220 
PaDIO-lANG ccccsnccescns suse cn eevee eae iby 13,374 194. 
Weestern: Slopes’. cs... -scovesessus foeseas tes 10 146,642 350 
Totals, Southern Division ...... 71 | 299,998 2,764 
Western Diviston .....0.ccescevsscescesesees 5 5,296 216 
IRRIGATION. 


Little has been done in New South Wales with regard to 
irrigation. Isolated efforts in that direction are generally reported 
as having met with success, but no general scheme of water con- 
servation and distribution has yet been developed. Such an 
enterprise would be so vast, the area to be benefited is so great, 
and the interests to be served are so conflicting, that no private 
organisation could successfully cope with the subject, which must, 
therefore, be left to the care of the Government of the country. 
The Water Conservation Branch attached to the Department of 


IRRIGATION. 





Mines is at present engaged in the work of obtaining sufficient 
hydrographical data to form the basis of a comprehensive scheme of 
irrigation, and the country is being traversed in all directions to 


ascertain the contour of its surface. 


The following table gives the area irrigated by private enterprise 
in each division of New South Wales, and the kind and number 
of implements and machinery in use for the purpose. The larger 
areas irrigated are situated in the Riverina district and the 
country watered by the Murray, Murrumbidgee, and the Lachlan 
rivers, where 13,173 acres are irrigated out of a total of 23,106 
acres for the whole of New South Wales, throughout which 
irrigation operations necessitate the aggregate power of 212 pumps, 


728 windmills, and 449 water-lifting implements :— 








Implements and Machinery. 


Area 



























































Electorate. , Water 
Irrigated eet ; 
= * |Irrigation| Lifters, : : 
Pumps. | Chain and Windmills. 
Bucket. 
Northern Division. acres. 
Coat cic: DUES CeecoR eH usc aver etateree 369 7 6 29 
TE GMITBRRG e-scccsseeccs eeneeseeeroe 900 10 26 DA | 
Western Slopes ........cccsccesssscerees 994 | 9 84 vA 
Totals, Northern Division...| 2,263 26 116 127 
Hast Central Division. 
Constr ecercs ee ors sewrecrees: ee 297 14 5 48 
Metropolis and Environs ............ 178 11 1 46 
Table-land.......... De aneence revere eae 4,011 33 11 S4 
Weatern Slopes ...........cscssseesoeees 4,958 | 18 50 68 
Totals, East Central Division} 9,444 76 67 246 
Southern Division. | 
WOaBt ac cercecsecesenes BME ane eae ee ales 513 13 3 40 
Table-land....... Soe et iieieacceaaesew cee 535 | apd 12 50 
Weatern Slopes ..........0+5 ssscsessoes 8,215 23 33 113 
Totals, Southern Division...| 9,263 58 48 203 
Western Division. | 
Weatern Slopes ......cscrrecrerssceses | 2,136 52 218 152 
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PART XVII. 


settlement. 
‘ | ‘HE systems adopted for the settlement of an industrial popu- 


lation on the lands of New South Wales have been many, 
and have differed widely according to the various stages of the 
Colouy’s progress and development. In the first period of settle- 
ment land was alienated by grants, orders, and dedications, the 
power of disposing of the Crown lands resting solely with the 
Governor. In this way grants, frequently of extensive areas, 
were made in favour of naval and military officers and men, and 
free immigrants. Regulations for the sale of lands and town 
allotments were promulgated on the lst of August, 1831, in which 
the principle of sale by auction was introduced, the minimum price 
of country lands being then fixed at 5s. peracre. This minimum 
was raised to 12s. per acre in the year 1839, and two years after- 
wards it was increased to 20s. in’ the district of Port Phillip, the 
minimum price of 12s. per acre being resumed for the whole 
Colony in the following year. It was again increased in 1843 to 
20s. per acre, with liberty to select at the upset price country 
portions offered and not bid for, or when the deposit was forfeited. 
The principle of selection appears therefore for the first time at 
that.date in the land legislation of New South Wales, but limited’ 
to portions of land already measured for sale at. auction. This 
system lasted until the abrogation of the Order in Council, and 
the introduction of new legislation by the Parliament of New 
South Wales. The following data show the progress of land 
alienations at various epochs up to the date upon which the Act 
of 1861 became law :— | 


acres. 
Area alienated under Surveyor-General Oxley previous 
to lat January, 1828 c1.0c..cccvscossevcescosvess rere 1,617,542 
Total area of land alienated as per return and Govern- 
THONG MIBD. SOP socaccsceccece csc ac teeaey bev seh re eee ee 


Total area of land alienated in all forms previous to 1861 7,338,539 


OCCUPATION OF LANDS. 


——_—_—_— 





The conditions of colonization greatly altered under the powerful 
attraction of the gold-fields, and after the first excitment of the 
rush for gold had died out the question of land settlement had to 
be dealt with in an entirely new spirit, to meet the wants of a 
class of immigrants of a different type to those contemplated by 
former enactments, the result being the passing of the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of Sir John Robertson. 
Before this Act became law the conditions of settlement rendered 
it difficult for men of small means to establish themselves with 
fair chances of success. The new measure aimed at facilitating 
the settlement of an mdustrial agricultural population, side by 
side with the pastoral tenants, and, with this view the Act intro- 
duced a principle entirely new to the land legislation of the 
Colony, namely, that of free selection, in limited areas, before 
survey. To this privilege was attached the condition of bond fide 
residence, and the land was to be sold at a fixed price, payable 
by instalments, or partly remaining at interest. The principle 
of unconditional sales was, however, maintained, and during the 
twenty-three years the Act of 1861 was in operation there were 
sold 23,470,140 acres conditionally, and 15,572,001 acres by 
auction, improvement purchase, or otherwise without conditions ; 
the total area alienated being 39,042,141 acres. In a very large 
number of cases the land selected, or purchased, reverted to the 
State, so that the absolute area sold, or in process of sale, when 
the Act of 1884 came into force, amounted to only 32,819,023 
acres, besides 7,338,539 acres alienated previously to 1861. 


The occupation for pastoral purposes of the waste lands of 
New South Wales. was at first allowed under a system of yearly 
licenses. Under the old squatting regulations any person was at 
liberty to apply for such a license to occupy runs the extent of 
which -was only limited by the boundaries of the surrounding 
stations, the licensing fee being fixed at £10 per year for a 
section of 25 square miles, or 16,000 acres in extent, £2 10s. 
per annum being charged for every five additional square miles. 
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The Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, which rendered it law- 
ful for the Queen, by any Order in Council, to make and establish 
such regulations as should seem meet for the sale and occupa- 
tion of the waste lands, was immediately followed by an order 
introducing an entirely different system in the legislation for the 
pastoral occupation of lands in New South Wales. Hitherto the 
tenure had been a yearly one, and the fee was paid on the extent 
of land occupied by the squatter. For this system was substituted 
a fixity of tenure of the leases, and the license was calculated 
upon the stock-carrying capacity of the runs. Under the regula- 
tions promulgated in 1847 the country was divided into three 
parts—the settled, the intermediate, and the unsettied districts. 
For the latter division the term of the pastoral leases was fixed at 
a period of fourteen years ; in the intermediate division this term 
was reduced to eight years, and in the settled districts the yearly 
tenure was retained. The licensing fee was charged at the rate of 
£10 for 4,000 sheep, or a proportional number of cattle—which 
was the minimum at which the stock carrying capabilities of a run 
could be assessed—and £2 10s. was charged for every additional 
1,000 sheep or the proportion of cattle which the run was esti- 
mated to carry. In the settled districts lands were let for pastoral 
purposes only, in sections of not less than 1 square mile in area, 
the annual rental for each section being fixed at 10s. The holders 
of alienated lands were permitted to depasture their stock upon 
Crown lands adjoining their holdings free of charge, this permission, 
Occupation Act however, constituting only a commonage right. The Occupation 
eae Act of 1861, which abolished the Orders in Council, inaugurated 
a new system, which limited the tenure of pastoral leases to five 
years in the unsettled, and intermediate or second-class settled 
districts, leaving the whole of the pastoral leases open to the 
operations of the free selectors. The evils resulting from this 
system led Parliament to adopt in 1884 the measure at present in 
force, the provisions of which, with regard to pastoral occupation, 


are described further on. 


LAND LAWS NOW IN FORCE. 
eee 


CROWN LANDS ACTS OF 1884 AND 1889. 


The Act of 1861 was, after many amendments, finally super- 
seded by that of 1884, with the supplementary enactment of 
1889. Though differing widely from the former Act in many 
important particulars these measures maintain the principle of 
free selection before survey, but with one essential difference. 
Under the original Act the whole area of the Crown lands 
of the Colony was thrown open to free selection, and the 
lands held under pastoral leases were not exempted from the 
operation of the law. Thus were created considerable difficulties 
between the two principal classes of settlers—the squatters and 
the selectors. While maintaining the principle of selection before 
survey, the aim of the Acts of 1884 and 1889 was to give fixity 
of tenure to the pastoral lessees and obtain a larger rental from 
the public lands, at the same time restricting the area sold uncon- 
ditionally. The Act of 1884 became law on the Ist J anuary, 
1885, and that of 1889 came into operation on the Ist of 
December of that year. 


Under these measures the whole Colony is subdivided into 
three natural divisions, each of which is further pobdivided 
into various land districts, one or more such districts forming 
local divisions, the administration of which is entrusted to a 
Local Land Board, composed of a chairman and not more 
than two assessors. In each land district resides a land agent, 
whose duty is to receive all applications for land, in accordance 
with certain regulations having the force of law. The decisions 
of the Local Land Boards may be appealed against to the Land 
Court. The composition of the Land Court involved one of the 
principal innovations introduced in the land legislation of the 
Colony by the Act of 1889; by its constitution and powers it is 
intended to free the administration of the law from political 
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interference. This Court is composed of a President and two 
members appointed by the Executive, whose decisions in matters 
of administration have the force of judgments of the Supreme 
Court; but whenever questions of law become involved, a 
case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either upon the 
written request of the parties interested, or by the Land Court 
acting of its own accord. The judgments given on this appeal 
are final and conclusive. The conditions of alienation and pastoral 
occupation of Crown lands differ in each of the three divisions 


above named. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


The eastern division has an area of 60,452,000 acres, and 
includes a broad belt of land comprised between the sea-coast and 
a line nearly parallel thereto. This line starts from a point mid- 
way between the small settlements of Bonshaw and Bengalla on 
the Dumaresq River, on the northern frontier, and terminates at 
Howlong on the river Murray, and thus embraces the coastal 
district of the Colony, as well as the northern and southern table- 


lands. In this division lie all the original centres of settlement, 


and the markets of the Colony are more readily accessible to it 


than to the other districts. In it, moreover, is to be found some 
of the best agricultural land of the Colony. For these reasons, 
the conditions for the purchase and occupation of the Crown lands 
are more restricted than is the case in the central and western 
divisions; nevertheless, every person above the age of 16 may, 
upon any part of the Crown lands not specially exempted 
from purchase, select an area from 40 to 640 acres in extent, 
together with a conditional lease of contiguous land, which 
cannot exceed thrice the area of the conditional purchase. The 
price demanded by the State is a uniform one of £1 per acre, 2s. 
per acre being deposited on making the application, and the rest 
paid by instalments of ls. per acre per year, together with interest 
of 4 per cent. on the unpaid balance. The instalments begin at 
the end of the third year, though the whole of the balance may 
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be paid in one sum at the selector’s option, when the instalments Condition of 
’ fencing and 


bona jide resi- 


fall due. The selector is required to reside for a term of five Aenea: 


years, and, within two years from the date of occupation, to 
fence the boundaries of his conditionally purchased land with a 
substantial fence, and maintain the same in good order and con- 
dition. Upon application to the Land Board, however, the 
selector may be allowed to substitute other improvements of a 
permanent and substantial nature in lieu of fencing. On the 
completion of his term of continuous residence the selector is at 
liberty to conditionally purchase additional areas contiguous to 
his original purchase, in extent from 40 to 640 acres, and 
may, if he has also a conditional leasehold, purchase the whole 
of the area of the said leasehold, and, in the case of addi- 
tional purchases, the conditions as to residence are not required, 
though that of fencing remains unaltered. Any person over 16 
years of age may select, and married women, judicially separated 
from their husbands, are also allowed to select in their own right. 
Minors taking up lands adjoining the parents’ selection may fulfil 
the conditions of residence under the parental roof. 


Conditional leaseholds.—The conditional leasehold, in conjunc- prea 
tion with a selection, may be held for a period of fifteen years, at a leasehold 
yearly rental fixed by the Local Land Board, subject to the 
approval of the Minister, and under conditions of fencing within 
two years of the date of the confirmation of the application, the 
one fence, however, being allowed to enclose both the conditional 


purchase and the lease. 


Conditional leases may at any time during their currency be Leases converted 

; ae au - into purchases, 
converted into additional conditional purchases, and the term 
of residence on both the original purchase and the lease together 


need not exceed a period of five years from date of application. 


Non-residential conditional purchases.—Land may be selected 
free from conditions as to residence, but the terms under which 
land may be thus taken up are more stringent than when the 
purchase is a residential one. In the first place, the ar‘a is Limit of area, 
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limited to a maximum of 320 acres, and no additional conditional 
purchase may be made except for such additional areas, which,, 
together with that of the original purchase, do not exceed this. 
maximum, and no conditional lease may be granted. The property 
must be fenced in within twelve months after survey, the value: 
of fencing not being included in that of the permanent improve- 
ments, which must be made within five years after survey, to the 
extent of £1 per acre. Moreover, the price demanded by the 
State has been fixed at £2 per acre, the deposits and subsequent: 
instalments being likewise double the sum required to be paid in 
the case of ordinary conditional purchases. Lastly, no person under 
21 years of age may select under this clause, and no person having 
already taken up a non-residential selection, may be permitted to 
make any other conditional purchase whatsoever under this Act. 


Special areas may also be reserved from the operations of the 
ordinary conditional purchase clauses of the Act, and may be 
thrown open to selection under different terms as to payment, and 
with or without the condition of residence. But, in such special 
areas, the price of the land cannot be less than £1 10s. per acre, 
if the selector elect to fulfil the condition of residence, non-resident 
purchasers being charged double the price demanded from the 
former, and the maximum area of one such purchase is fixed 


at 320 acres. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


The central division of the Colony embraces an area of 55,460,000 
acres, extending from north to south between the western limit of 
the eastern division and a line starting from a point on the Mac- 
intyre River, where it is crossed by the 149° of east longitude, 
and following this river and the Darling to the junction of Mara. 
Creek ; thence along that creek to the Bogan River, and across to 
the river Lachlan, between the townships of Euabalong and Con- 
dobolin, along the Lachlan to Balranald, and thence to the junction 
of the Edward River with the Murray, on the frontier of Victoria. 





WESTERN DIVISION. 





The central division thus embraces the upper basin of the Darling 
River in the northern part of the Colony, and portions of those 
of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and the other affluents of the 
Murray in the south. This territory has, hitherto, been mainly 
given over to pastoral occupation ; but there is every warrant for 
supposing that agricultural and pastoral pursuits could successfully 


be carried on, side by side, over a considerable part of it. 


Conditional purchases and leases.—In this division land-may be 
conditionally purchased under the same terms as to residence, 
fencing improvements, price, and mode of payment as required in 
the eastern division; but the limit of an individual selection 
has been fixed at 2,560 acres, with a corresponding increase 
of the conditional lease to three times that area. The acreage 
which may be purchased without residence, as well as the conditions 
in regard thereto, are the same for the central as for the eastern 


division. 


In special areas the maximum extent of a selection has beer 


fixed at 640 acres in the central division. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


The western division comprises the whole of the land situated 
between the western limit of the central division and the South 
Australian border. It embraces an area of 79,970,000 acres, 
watered entirely by the Darling River. This part of New South 
Wales is essentially devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conserva- 
tion, irrigation, and occupation, may in time counteract climatic 
conditions and irregular rainfall, and make agriculture possible 
over this large area, as its soil is adapted to the growth of any 
kind of crop. But legislation in regard to occupation and settle- 
ment of the district is based upon the assumption that for many 
years there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement. 
Therefore, conditional purchases, except in special areas, are not 
allowed. Pastoral settlement, in this division, is encouraged in 
the form of homestead leases. 
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Pastoral leases.—Under the Act of 1884, the squatters, who had 
hitherto held runs under leases which did not exempt the land 
from the operation of the free selection system, were invited to 
surrender their leases to the Crown, and submit to the subdivision 
of the unalienated portion of their runs into two equal parts. The 
one part was returned to the Crown lessee, under an indefeasible 
lease, for a fixed term of years, according to the geographical 
division in which the run was situated, while the remaining 
portion was leased under annual occupation licenses, renewable 
from year to year, remaining open for selection under the home- 
stead lease clause. The Crown Lands Act of 1889 did not 
interfere with these provisions, but the tenure. of pastoral leases, 
in the western division only, was fixed at twenty-one years at a 
rental determined upon an assessment made for seven years and a 
reassessment made every seventh year of the lease’s currency, the 
term of twenty-one years being susceptible of extension for a 
further period of seven years if the land has been improved in a 
satisfactory manner. In the central division the term of pastoral 
leases extends to ten years, and in the eastern division to five 
years only ; in each case the rent is determined by assessment, but 
no minimum is fixed in any division. Under the Act of 1884 
the Minister for Lands claimed the power of definitely fixing the 
rental of Crown Leases at a rate other than appraised by the 
Land Boards. This claim gave rise to contentions and difficulties 
which were met by the passing of a slort measure, known as the 
“Crown Rents Act of 1890.” By the terms of this Act any 
such case may be referred to the Land Court who determines 
upon this appeal the proper rate at which rental should have been 
paid by the applicant under the Crown Lands Act of 1884, from 
the commencement of the lease, and the proper rate payable until 
reappraisement or other alterations are made in pursuance of 
the Acts of 1884 and 1889. In the central division an exten- 
sion of five years may be granted to the holder of a pastoral lease. 
Upon the expiration of a pastoral lease the lands comprised 
therein may be re-let, or may be subdivided and let by auction, 


HOMESTEAD LEASES. 
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or tender, as a pastoral lease, or may be resumed by the Govern- 
ment, and all improvements on the land at the expiration of the 
lease become the property of the Crown, without compensation. 


Occupation licenses.—Besides the leases for a fixed period thus 
granted to run-holders of half the unalienated portions of their 
runs, licenses may be granted to occupy resumed areas or vacant 
lands. In this case the application for such occupation license 
must be made at the time of applying for the pastoral lease, and 
a deposit made at the rate of £2 per section of 640 acres, part 
of which sum may be refunded when the license fee is fixed by 
the Minister, after appraisement. These occupation licenses are 
granted only for a term of one year, and do not exempt the land 


from the operations of other clauses of the Land Act. 


Homestead leases.—In the western division, homestead leases 
with a currency of fifteen years may be granted within the 
resumed areas or vacant lands. The portion which may be taken 
up under this clause cannot be less than 2,560 acres, nor more 
than 10,240 acres. These leases are granted upon application 
at the Lands Office, and on payment of a deposit equal to ld. 
per acre of the area applied for. The applicant must reside 
upon his lease for a period of at least six consecutive months 
during each of the first five years of his lease. During the 
first two years of occupation the lessee must enclose the whole 
of the lease, with a fence according to a prescribed design ; but 
the Land Board may grant an exemption from fencing any 
natural or other boundary under certain circumstances, provided 
other substantial improvements are erected in lieu thereof. On 
the expiration of the term of fifteen years, above mentioned, an 
extension of seven years may be granted, if it appears to the Land 
Board that the carrying capacity of the land has been improved, 
or that the conditions imposed by the Act have been satisfactorily 
fulfilled and the land benefited. At the end of the final term the 
homestead lease may be again leased as such by auction or tender, 


but the out-going tenant is not entitled to compensation for 
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improvements. Persons who obtain homestead leases are, how- 
ever, required to pay for existing improvements on the land thus 
leased, at a valuation made under the direction of the Local Land 
Board. Holders of pastoral leases are not permitted to hold home- 
stead leases, neither can any person hold, or cause to be held on 


his behalf, more than ‘one such lease. 


Scrub leases. —Besides pastoral and homestead leases, other 
leases are granted under the Act for special purposes. On the 
recommendation of the Local Land Board the Minister may 
declare any Crown lands wholly or partly covered with scrub or 
noxious undergrowth, to be scrub land, and such may be leased for 
aterm not exceeding twenty-one years, and in areas not exceeding 
10,240 acres, and not less than 640 acres to any person, subject 
to rental fixed by assessment. Every holder of a scrub lease is 
required to commence destroying the scrub within three months 
after the commencement of the lease, and take all such steps for 


this object as the Local Land Board may from time to time direct. 


Lands covered with snow during part of the year may be leased 
in areas not less than 1,280 acres, and not exceeding 10,240 acres, 
for a term of seven years, with a right of extension for three 
years more, subject to an annual rental determined by the Local 
Board. Lands which, in consequence of their inferior character or 
isolated position, may not have been held under tenure, or have 
been abandoned, may be leased by auction or tender for a period 


not exceeding twenty years. 


Upon application by the holder of a pastoral lease for permission 
to bore or search for water upon the land held under an occupation 
license, an area not exceeding 10,240 acres in one block on the 
resumed area may be temporarily exempted from sale or lease, 
and in the event of artesian water in sufficient quantity being 
discovered, the said area may be held under a fixed lease, the 
term of which may not exceed the currency of the pastoral lease. 





SALES OF LAND. 
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Annual leases are also granted for pastoral purposes in areas not 
exceeding 1,920 acres for any Crown lands, by auction or tender, at 
a minimum upset annual rental of £2 for every section of 640 acres. 

Residential leases may also be granted for periods not exceeding 
fifteen years, of areas not exceeding 10 acres of Crown lands within 
gold and mineral fields to holders of miners’ rights and licenses, 
for the purpose of bond fide residence, upon such terms as may be 


prescribed as to rent, erection of fences, and buildings. 


In addition to the various forms of alienation and occupation 
of the Crown lands described above, land may be sold in the 
three divisions of the Colony under the following provisions :— 


Auction sales.—Crown lands, not exceeding 200,000 acres in the 
aggregate for the whole Colony in any one year, may be sold by 
auction. The upset price for such land is notified by the Minister, 
and is fixed by law at not less than £8 per acre for town lands, 
£2 10s. for suburban lands, and £1 for other lands. A deposit 


equal to 25 per cent. of the purchase money is required, and the 


balance must be paid within three months after the sale. 


Purchases on gold-fields—On gold-fields any person in duly 
authorized occupation under the Mining Act may purchase the 
portion so occupied, without competition, in virtue of the improve- 
ments made on the land, at a price to be fixed by the Land Board, 
being not less than at the rate of £8 per acre for town lands, and 
£2 10s. for suburban or other lands, or £2 10s. for any area less 
than 1 acre ; but the maximum which may be so purchased is one 


quarter of an acre for town lands, and 1 acre for other lands. 
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water frontages, reclamation of land by proprietors of adjoining 
lands, and in other special cases, may also be made under conditions 
which are at the discretion of the Minister for Lands in the metro- 
politan district, and of the Local Land Boards in the other districts. 
The Act also provides for special leases on the shores of the sea, 
lakes, harbours or rivers, as well as for cutting and removing timber 
from Crown lands. 
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LAND REVENUE. 
Since the year 1862, when the Lands Alienation Act of 1861 


came into force, there has been received into the National Treasury 


from the proceeds of lands alienated the following sums :— 

















Description of Land Alienated. bee 2 4 
£ 

Lands alienated before the Ist January, 1862 (approximate) 1,818,312 
Lands sold in fee-simple, from Ist January, 1862, to 31st 

December: 1 S80 wircccsorsvere eos pcr en ee eee eee ees 15,557,428 
Deposits, interest, and balance of purchase money on lands 
sold conditionally from Ist January, 1862, to 3lst 

December 1 S80 sree cnerctacseve recs csteree nce reou nies 15,338,528 

Total amount paid into the National Treasury...) 32,714,268 





At the close of 1889 there remained due to the State, on 
account of unpaid balances on land conditionally purchased, a sum 
of about £13,224,311 ; so that the total amount of sales from 1862 
to the end of 1889 was £44,120,267 in all. 


period the area of land disposed of by sales was 33,864,012 acres; 





During the same 


the average rate per acre for lands of all kinds sold was, therefore, 
about £1 6s. 

From the returns published by the Department of Lands it 
would appear that from 1862 to the close of 1890 the total number 
of individual selections applied for was 227,794, covering a total 
area of 29,873,628 acres, of which at the close of 1890 there were 
157,062 still in existence, covering an area of 20,404,540 acres. 
Of the total number of selections applied for, 18,906, or 8:3 per 
cent., have become absolute freeholds, 138,156, or 60 per cent., are 
still in process of alienation, and 70,732, or 31-7 per cent., have 
been either declared void, forfeited, disallowed or withdrawn 
under the provisions of the various Land Acts. It is not possible 
to ascertain exactly the proportion which the actual number of 
distinct rural holdings bears to that of individual selections, but it 
is evident that the numerous portions taken up as additional con- 
ditional purchases greatly reduce the number of holdings, whilst 


the gradual absorption of a very large number of selections by the 


RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


pastoral tenants of the Crown, principally in the central and 
western divisions of New South Wales, have greatly contributed 


towards the present state of the subdivision of the alienated lands. 


The total area of land sold in fee-simple, and for which deeds 
were issued to the close of 1890, was 23,156,956 acres; the 
area granted for religious, scholastic, and other public purposes 
(including Church and School lands and private grants) was 
3,121,077 acres; and the area in process of alienation under 
the system of deferred payment was 18,480,118 acres, making 
a total of 44,758,151 acres; there remained then a balance 
unalienated of 151,123,999 acres. This last figure includes an 
area of 8,278,429 acres under conditional lease, which is virtually 
a form of sale. The area leased to pastoral tenants and others 
comprised 148,122,194 acres, and that leased to miners under the 
Mining Act, 205,774 acres, subdivided as follows :— 


Area held under Pastoral Leases at the close of 1890 ... 66,292,892 








Occupation Licenses at the close of 1890 60,301,654 
fen Conditional Leases o 9,903,949 
> Homestead Leases a 7,760,610 
x Annual Leases ss 3,575,975 
> SCru DAOASeA eee een encore eee AU 
Special ana Residential Leases ........ ... 9,343 
aa Leases under the Mining Act...... ..... 205,774 

OUR acer nic seranes a ea cc eae eae meas 148,122,194 


so that out of the total available area of the colony, viz., 195,882,150 
acres, there were either leased or sold 192,880,345 acres, leaving a 
balance of only 3,001,805 acres, representing the area of country 


not suitable for settlement. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT—HOLDINGS. 

Excluding land held by the tenants of the Crown, there were 
on the 31st March, 1891, 49,960 holdings of 1 acre and upwards 
in extent. Fifteen years previously such holdings numbered 
39,639. The increase amounted to 26:0 per cent., while the 
area comprised in the holdings advanced from 18,210,796 to 
41,156,877 acres, or 126 per cent. There has been a very marked 


tendency to increase the area of individual holdings during the 
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past ten years, and this tendency is visible during nearly the whole 


_ period over which the records extend, as may be seen from the 


Facilities 
afforded by Act 
of 1861. 


accompanying table. In 1887 and 1888 the average area declined 
considerably. This may be easily accounted for, as a result of the 
stoppage of the auction sales of Crown lands, which was one of 
the main features of the land policy inaugurated in 1861. The 
tendency to increase was again observable in 1889 and 1890, pro- 
bably from an augmentation in the number of large selections or 
consolidated holdings in the central district of the Colony, conse- 
quent upon the extension of the maximum areas of land which 
may be taken up by individual selectors under the provisions of 
the Crown Lands Acts at present in force. The decrease observable 
in 1891 is misleading, as it is evident that under the compulsory 
clauses of the Census Act particulars were obtained from a con- 
siderable number of small holders who, in previous years, failed 
to furnish any returns. 
Average Area of Holdings. 
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Year ended Average size of Year ended | Average size of 








31 March. holding. 31 March. holding. 
Acres. | Acres. 
1876 315 1884 817 
1877 459 1885 813 
1878 481 1886 $62 
1879 564 1887 817 
1880 569 188S 798 
1881 691 1889 $53 
1882 703 1890 862 
1883 12 1891 823 











— ——, 


The increase shown between the first and last years of the 
above series amounts to 508 acres, so that the average extent of 
holdings is now 160°1 per cent. larger than in 1876. This 
result is, in a certain measure, due to the facilities afforded to 
pastoral occupiers by the improvement clause of the Crown Lands 
Act of 1861, and its subsequent amendments, which permitted 
them to purchase at the rate of £1, and subsequently at £1 5s., 
per acre, in sections from 40 acres to 640 acres, areas which they 
had improved to the extent of £1 peracre. But it is attribu- 
table also, and in a large degree, to the vast areas of Crown lands 
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offered for sale at public auction, which almost invariably fell into 
the hands of the Crown tenants on whose runs they were situated. 
Up to the close of 1882, when a check was first given to this form 
of alienation, there had been disposed of by public auction 
10,995,120 acres, whilst the area acquired under the improvement 
clauses amounted to 2,305,938 acres. At the date above mentioned, 
a total area of 35,478,346 acres had been alienated throughout New 
South Wales, of which 29,113,246 acres were sold subsequently to 
the Act of 1861, and of this area 13,301,058 acres, or a little more 
than 45 per cent., were parted with under the auction sales and 
improvements clauses, in the proportion of nearly five acres sold 
at auction to one bought under the improved purchase clauses. 


The total number of holdings over one acre in extent throughout 
the Colony in the year 1891 was 49,960, of which 28,451 were in 
the occupation of freeholders, and 9,334 were held by tenants ; 
3,934 occupiers held rented lands in addition to their free- 
holds, whilst to 8,841 holdings large areas of lands leased from 
the Crown were attached. ‘The total area of these rural holdings 
was returned at 41,156,877, of which 36,445,122, or 88°54 per 
cent., were occupied by the proprietors of the soil, and 4,711,755, 
or 11:46 per cent., were held under tenant right. In the table 
below these holdings are distributed into series of various areas :— 














Number of Holdings. Area. 
Size - 
of Holdings. pate a 


Free- Rented.| hold, and Total. | Freehold. | Rented. Total. 





holds. partly | Crown 
Rented.| Lands. 
cres. No. No. No. No. No. acres. acres. | acres. 
1 to 30) 7,349 | 3,828 461 116 11,254 62,883 40,733 103,616 


81to 400] 16,043 | 5,289 | 1,729 | 3,701 | 26,762] 3,232,998) 771,564 | 4,004,562 
401 to 1,000) 3,294 463 632 | 2,517 | 6,906} 3,851,730] 564,282 | 4,416,012 
1,001 t010,000) 1,692] 241 475 | 1,974 | 4,882 | 10,111,678] 167,793 | 11,785,471 


10,001 and up- 
wards ...... 73 13 37 533 656 | 19,185,833] 1,661,383 | 20,847,216 





| |. JO || 


Totals, New 
South Wales! 28,451 | 9,334 3,334 8,841 | 49,960 } 36,445,122) 4,711,755 | 41,156,877 
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Comparing the number of existing rural holdings of various 
sizes, a greater number of which have been returned this year 
owing to the operation of the Census Act, with those of the year 
1879, when the particulars were first recorded, it will be found 
that those under 15 acres have increased 77 per cent. ; those from 
15 to 200 acres have scarcely advanced. Between 200 and 400 
acres the number of holdings shows an increase of less than 1,000 
in number ; those from 400 to 1,000 acres increased 39:1 per cent. ; 
from 1,000 to 2,000 acres the increase was 97 per cent. ; from 
2,000 to 10,000 acres it was 112 per cent. ; while in the largest 
class of holdings, from 10,000 acres upwards, the increase in number 
has been over 100 per cent. during the ten years. The subjoined 
table shows the number of holdings in various classes in each year 


of the period named :— 


Holdings of Various Sizes. 





Acreage, 1890. 








1883 | 1884, 

















1885, 1886. 1887. 





1888. | 1589. 
































Under 15 acres ........ 4,974 | 5,550 | 5,186 | 5,124 | 5,154 | 5,409 | 5,877 | 6,512 | 7,038 | 6,889 | 7,290 | 8,804 
1S 10900) ccc seunee ees: 21,302 20,645 [20,361 |20,007 |20,161 |20,998 21,167 ]21,288 |21,651 21,503 122,048 |22,153 
WO 400.05. cosceeses | 6,199 | 5,854 | 5,753 | 5,760 | 5,969 | 6,363 | 6,285 | 6,382 | 6,481 | 6,612 | 6,774 | 7,059 
400 to 1,000 ..... eckces 4,964 | 4,833 | 4,959 | 5,559 | 6,031 | 6,497 | 6,617 | 6,792 | 6,778 | 6,750 | 6,849 | 6,906 
1,000 to 2,000 .....see0. 1,212 | 1,467 | 1,470 | 1,550 | 1,667 | 1,886 | 1,811 | 1,948 | 2,010 | 2,089 | 2,191 | 2,388 
2,000 to 10,000 ........ 940 | 1,229 | 1,176 | 1,297 | 1,350 | 1,413 | 1,406 | 1,458 | 1,618 | 1,774 | 1,810 | 1,994 
10,000 and upwards....) 327| 414] 449] 463] 461 | 513] 563] 552] 566{ 580] 658] 656 

Totals: sceccusss: 39,918 [39,992 |39,354 [39,760 |40,798 |43 079 |13,726 |44,932 [46,142 |46,197 |47,620 |49,960 
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The holdings under 15 acres in extent are, generally speaking, in 
the vicinity of towns, and consist mainly of gardens or orchards, 
and the increase of 21 per cent. is what would naturally be 
expected from the increased demand for their produce by a large 
population. The least satisfactory feature in the table is the fact 
that the number of holdings of moderate size remains much the 
same. In 1879 the total holdings having an area from 15 to 400 
acres, amounted to 27,501, and in 1889 to only 29,212, showing a 
very slight advance. On the other hand, the larger holdings 
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have increased to a remarkable degree, so that, at the close of the 
year 1890 there were 11,944 holdings of 400 acres and upwards in 
extent, compared with 7,443 in 1879, or an increase of 60°5 per 
cent. in number in that short period. The area of holdings, as 


returned by occupiers, in each year since 1879, is given below :— 





























Year Under 200 From 200 From 1,000 Upwards of Total Area 

: acres. to 1,000 acres.|to 10,000 acres.| 10,000 acres. | of Holdings. 
1879 1,890,293 | 4,950,938 | 5,692,576 | 10,187,796 | 22,721,603 
1880 1,821,700 | 4,732,507 | 7,126,309 | 14,084,802 | 27,765,318 
1881 1,816,674 | 4,811,634 | 6,990,311 | 14,073,589 | 27,692,208 
1882 1,800,881 | 5,217,109 | 7,605,536 | 16,090,823 | 30,714,349 
1883 1,811,483 | 5,586,273 | 8,131,955 | 17,823,287 | 33,352,998 
1884 1,898,803 | 5,905,810 | 8,198,178 | 19,032,713 | 35,035,504 
1885 1,903,360 | 6,018,570 | 8,340,872 | 21,346,794 | 37,609,596 
1886 1,848,141 | 6,152,331 | 8,817,814 | 19,907,883 | 36,726,169 
1887 1,984,940 | 6,181,374 | 9,480,412 | 19,170,765 | 36,817,491 
1888. 1,948,345 | 6,242,597 | 10,258,966 | 20,972,187 | 39,422,095 
1886 2,105,555 | 6,352,325 | 10,417,449 | 22,167,300 | 41,042,629 
1890 2,024,565 | 6,499,625 | 11,785,471 | 20,847,216 | 41,156,877 
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The area of unenclosed land in 1876 amounted to nearly two- 
fifths of the whole area of the holdings ; but, in the beginning of 
1890 the proportion had fallen to considerably Jess than one- 
fifteenth, the area unenclosed at that period being only 3,299,740 
acres out of a total of 41,156,877 acres occupied. This result is 
due partly to the operation of legislation, and partly to the saving 


of labour which fencing enables occupiers to effect. 


The foregoing remarks naturally lead to an examination of the 
statistics which indicate the present state of the settlement of the 
alienated land in New South Wales. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to extend this inquiry successively to the various parts 
of the Colony, and to follow, as much as possible, the order in which 


they were opened up, following the march of colonization, in each 


of the four zones of settlement into which New South Wales may 
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be said to be geographically divided, viz., the coast, the table- 
land, the western slope of the great dividing range, and the 
western plains. Hach zone, having its own special’ character, 
offers to the settler different natural resources under different 
climatological conditions. Proceeding from the metropolis as a 
centre, settlement extended first along the coast, then to the 
central and more readily accessible parts of the tableland, following 
afterwards the course of the great inland rivers towards the 
southern and western parts of the Colony, thence to the great 
plains of the'west, spreading slowly across the River Darling to 
the confines of the territory. Nature, assisted by legislation ,con- 
tributed to shape settlement into its present form, the rational 
course of events, however, being at times interrupted by sudden 
rushes of population to points scattered over the surface of the 


country, even to its remotest extremities. 


The electorates which are embraced within the area. of the 
metropolis and its suburbs are necessarily outside the limits of 
this examination, as it is not intended to inquire intc the present 
condition of urban settlement ; but it may be stated, nevertheless, 
that as regards the subdivision and the distribution of landed pro- 
perty in the city and suburbs of Sydney there is now little 
difference between this and other much older communities. The 
figures given below refer only to rural settlement in the electorates 
immediately surrounding the metropolis, where the first attempts 
to colonize were made, extending but little beyond its suburban 
limits. 

It will be seen from the following tables that there are in all 
these districts four distinct classes of holders of alienated land :— 
(1) Those who occupy their own freehold ; (2) persons occupying 
holdings which they rent from the freeholders ; (3) owners of 
land who rent from other private owners lands which they work 
in addition to their own freeholds; and (4) persons who in 
addition to their freehold lease from the Crown areas generally 
devote themselves to the depasturing of stock. 


ALIENATION NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


ee 


Metropolis and Environs. 
et ee a eS 


Occupiers of— 
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3 lanl e ov > | =; go | . 
4 sD ey = 3 rs 2 < 
S/he (Fe (oa | - 5 - 
° > > ov l 2 <j 
D er jsp | ae g os 2 
£ | so) 5g | sa] s : 3 
fm | ee ay ee < < = 
| No. | No. | No. | No. | acres. acres. | acres. 
Metropolis Soesceee meres | 241] 254 Rey It ake 2,887 1,690 4,577 
St. Leonards............... | 382} 99] 11] ... | 14,902 2,342] 17,244 
Canterbury ............... 900} 339 36a 14,648} 6,285] 20,933 
Parramatta ..,............ 38 13 yl hae 262 63 325 





Central Cumberland .../1,809| 262 78 3 | 83,547 | 41,490 | 125,037 








Totals...... 3,370 | 967] 147 3 |116,246 | 51,870 | 168,116 


ee epee Ss es Ss ee 


Thus, in this part of New South Wales, an area of 168,116 














° ° ° ; ; : alienation. 
acres 1s alienated in holdings over 1 acre in extent, representing 


33°3 per cent. of the total area of these electorates, which is com- 
puted at 504,376 acres. Of these, 116,246 acres, or 69:0 per 
cent., are in the occupancy of the owners of the land, whilst 
51,870 acres, or 31:0 per cent., are leased to tenant occupiers. There 
are 3,370 holders occupying their own freeholds, 967 tenants, 
147 persons who both own and rent portions of their holdings, and 
3 holders of Crown leases in addition to their freehold. Tt is in 
the electorate of Central Cumberland that the greater portion 
of leased lands is to be found, as out of a total alienation of 
125,037 acres, 41,490 acres, or 33-2 per cent., are leased. 


In the electorate of Canterbury the proportion of land held 
by private tenants shows a decrease to 30 per cent. of the 
alienated area. From the number of rural landholders in this 
district it is clearly seen that the average area held by each 
cannot be very large ; in the electorate of Central Cumberland it 
reaches 58 acres per occupier, but it is only 6 acres in that of 
Parramatta, 9 in the rural portion of the Metropolitan electorates, 


16 in Canterbury, and 35 in St. Leonards ; the average for the 
2K 
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whole division being only 37 acres for holding. The following 
table, in addition to the average area of holdings in each electorate 
in the district, also shows to what purpose the land so occupied is 
put, from which it will be seen that agriculture, consisting 
especially in the cultivation of market garden produce, and of 
oranges and other fruit, is carried on in 1,835 holdings, whilst 544 
are occupied for stock-raising, and 2,119 for residences, with 
pleasure grounds attached; in 2 cases a search for minerals, 
probably for coal, 1s proceeding on the holdings. In these figures 
13 persons, occupying small Crown leases, are included :— 


Metropolis and Environs. 
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Land used for 

Averag ae, 

ncaa 33 

of : Sat 

Rural ms os 

Holdings. £ ; e-| 

5 EI te he 

‘B 3 ‘a So 

< § r= he, 

Acres. No. No. No. No. 
Metropolis... ce 2 9 145 Zien erereses 347 
St. Leonards... oe a 35 199 LOS terete 274 
Janterbury ... ved ae 16 151 192 ] 931 
Parramatta ... eer = 6 DOr reece ome les dere 35 
Central Cumberland oy 58 1,320 306 1 532 
Average ce os 37 1,835 544 2 2,119 


ES 


Colonisation, which commenced in the metropolitan centre, 





advanced. thence towards the west, and the alluvial lands of 
the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys were rapidly occupied and 
covered with prosperous farms. The progress of settlement was 
deflected to the northward by the high range of abrupt mountains 
in the west which was so long a barrier to its expansion in that 
direction. The lower portion of the valley of the river Hunter, 
abounding with natural resources, mineral as well as agricultural, 
soon attracted colonists, and at the present time.more population 
is concentrated in this district than in any other part of New 
South Wales outside the metropolitan area. The following table 
indicates the actual state of rural settlement :— 


EAST CENTRAL DIVISION. 





East Central Division—Coast. 


Ste een? 





Occupiers of 



































3% =| 
a , — 5 Oecuplers Area— | Area—| Total 
o — cond | 1A > 
=| oa £3 3 Gh Ruch Freehold | Rented.} area. 
= So ie by Holdings. 
oS — = = TS of 
S fe= Se Phe 
No No No No No. Acres. | Acres. | Acres, 
Gloucester ........ 276 126 74 52 528 | 295,793 | 240,137 535,930 
WIUBNRIN oS ccc 277 254 60 91 682 | 209,007} 76,005 | 285,012 
Newcastle ........ 16 14 3 a 33 3,982 2,535 6,517 
Morpeth ......0<; 112 277 27 2 418 29,151 | 20,2338; 49,384 
Northumberland .. 177 94 21 8 300 48,176 | 17,235 65,411 
Maitland, East 69 137 26 2 234 14,157 | 25,985 40,142 
Maitland, West .... 49 25 5 a 79 566 539 | 1,105 
The Hunter........ 294 | 297 60 3 584| 76,476) 56,191| 132,667 
Patrick’s Plains .... 838 205 67 52 662 | 359,616 | 101,165 460,781 
Wollombi ........ 617 162 86 18 883 | 134,085} 37,874! 171,959 
Hawkesbury ...... 639 232 97 4 972 83,111 | 25,346! 108,457 
Nepean.........0.. 582 195 77 1 805 62,641 | 50,566| 113,207 
Totals ........ 8,396 | 1,948 | 603] 233 6,180 |1,316,761 | 658,811 | 1,970,572 
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This Division contains a total area of 5,637,560 acres, of which Area alienated. 


1,970,572 acres, or 34-95 per cent., are alienated among 6,180 land- 
holders, so that the average area of holdings in this part of New 
South Wales is 319 acres. Of the area thus alienated 1,316,761 
acres, or 66°8 per cent., are in the occupancy of the owners of the 
land ; and 653,811 acres, or 33-2 per cent., are occupied by private 
tenants. In the farming electorates of East and West Maitland, 
the Hunter, and Morpeth, the proportion of land held by tenant 
occupiers is considerable, amounting to 64:3 per cent. of the total 
area alienated in both East and West. Maitland, and to 42:4 and 
41‘0 per cent., respectively, of the area alienated in that of the 
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Hunter and Morpeth. In the electorates of Durham, Gloucester, 
Northumberland, and Patrick’s Plains the proportion of land 
vecupied by the owners decreases from a maximum of 73°4 per 
cent. in Durham, to a minimum of 55:2 per cent. in Gloucester, 
of the total area alienated. That held by the tenant occupiers. 
consequently increases from 26°6 to 44:8 per cent. The total 
number of occupiers is returned at 6,180 for the whole district 5 
of these 3,396 occupy their own freeholds, 1,948 are tenants, 603 
rent various areas in addition to their own land, and 233 hold 
together, with their freeholds, a certain area of Crown lands on 
lease. A considerable proportion of the holdings in this district. 
occupy large areas, particularly in the rural electorates, the average 
area being 319 acres per holding, with a minimum of 14 acres in. 
the urban district of West Maitland, and a maximum of 1,015 
acres in that of Gloucester, in which a considerable portion of the 
original grant of 1,000,000 acres to the Australian Agricultural 
Company is situated. Patrick’s Plains comes next with 696 acres 
per holding, the area being sensibly reduced in the other electorates,, 
the Hawkesbury, the Nepean, and Morpeth, not exceeding an 
average area of 111, 141, and 118 acres per holding respectively, 
as seen in the following Table, which also shows the purposes to 
which the land thus held is devoted. 


East Central Division. 




















verece oe | Residence 
Electorates. area of di: Grazing. | Mining. > re 

Holdings. culture. 8 | 5 Haacdohe 
Acres. No. No. No. No. 
Gloucestetec-cc-...- cece es 1,015 355 QVOE Wacceres 11 
Durham cc otesecee te ccecceece es 418 420 DAT pe Rance 47 
Now Castlé:<:....c.cestecsscseocces 197 18 9 4 2 
EOE DCU occecccsccccessccesceces: 118 362 OZ mal essecs 4 
Northumberland ............... 218 83 Aa 18. 80 
Maitland, Hast ..........:..:-.-- | 171 104 105 14 11 
Maitland, West ......... ..... 14 SZ eelneeee oe al eaes ss 27 
THOUELUNGEY hace een ees reece Daal 347 194. 1 42 
Patrick’s Plains %2.-2.7.....0<. 696 314 335 ] 14 
WiollomDinewucictcer cence 195 646 122 3 112 
The Hawkesbury............+ 111 838 Bio db Canode 121 
EH@UNE DGB mecre eos ste seen: 141 417 186 1 201 


eS | ET 


Totals and Average...| 319 | 3,966 1,568. | 37 672 


SOUTH COAST DISTRICTS. 
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The above figures include 63 Crown Leases occupied principally 
by miners. The great majority of rural landholders, 3,966 in 
number, follow agricultural pursuits, purely pastoral occupations 
being carried on where the estates of large area are situated—1,568 
occupiers using their land for that purpcse—whilst in the smaller 
areas 672 holdings are attached to residences or used as pleasure 
grounds, whilst 37 occupiers, principally Crown lessees, hold their 
Jand under the mining clauses or other special leasing clauses of 


the various Land Acts. 


In the earlier portion of the present century colonization took 
a southerly direction from the metropolis, and settlement extended 
rapidly along the lower valleys of the rivers of the South Coast, 
where again the best of the lands were alienated in grants of 
large areas to a few families; the nature of the country and a 
more intelligent apprehension of true colonization resulted in the 
subdivision of these originally large estates into numerous and 
comparatively small holdings, at present cultivated by a fairly 
prosperous tenantry. This is especially the case in the electorates 
of Kiama and Illawarra, where the average area of holdings is 
121 and 116 acres respectively. The average area of estates in 
the electorate of Eden, owing to its greater distance from the 
metropolis, and perhaps also to the mountainous character of a con- 
siderable portion of its area, reaches 411 acres, and in Shoalhaven 
the proportion is reduced to 209 acres ; but in Camden where a 
number of the original grants are still held by the grantees or 
their descendants, an exceedingly small portion of their area being 
either cultivated or put to any use other than grazing a few head 
of stock, the average is increased to 262 acres per holding—that 
of the district, as shown in the table below, being only 255 acres. 
The land is principally devoted to agriculture, and especially to dairy 
farming ; most of the occupiers following also pastoral pursuits ; it 
is therefore difficult to discriminate between the number of agricul- 
turists and that of graziers, and the figures below should be read con- 
jointly. It would therefore appear that 4,520 occupiers used their 
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land for these combined purposes, whilst in 775 cases the land was 
attached to residence ; and 38 holdings were occupied by miners, 
the majority of whom were Crown lessees :— 


South Coast. 














Average Agri- rae -_ Resi- 
Electorates. : Gin 2 | muicare: Grazing. | Mining. cing 

acres No. No. No. No. 

Camden een eee 262 341 1,048 7 336 
BAMA. seccecre rae: 121 477 63 ieee. 76 
UG WATER orc ccc tee cine cee: 116 365 110 12 102 
Shoalhaven .............sc.e008: 209 884. 17 17 17} 
MUCON ace ore c te acer enecce mute 411 538 677 2 |. 90 
Average and Totals...) 255 | 2,605 | 1,915 38 775 





In the South Coast districts alienated rural lands are occupied 
in the manner illustrated in the following table :— 


South Coast. 





Occupiers of 






































23 | 6 
a4 | 5 
: cs Ss : Area— | Area— : 
Electorates. 3 “ Ee 3 — Total. Firochold .\atented: Total. 
a 3 3 2 aa 
ae ee 
Ss Fr = | 3 
fy er} a” | 
No. No No. No. No. Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
Camden .....,-..- 939 | 544] 215 32 1,730 | 298,707 | 159,855 | 453,562 
Higmae tc 3c one 205 316 88 7 616 32,223 | 42,408 74,631 
THAWarra .. 2. ocece 244 253 85 Z 589 40,642 | 27,896 68,538 
Shoalhaven ........ 499 446 92 32 1,069 164,587 | 58,609 | 228,196 
WGN si cos cess 878 182 148 95 1,303 453,564 | 82,565 586,129 
2,765 | 1,741 628 173 5,307 984,723 | 371,333 | 1,856,056 
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NORTH COAST DISTRICTS. 


The area of alienated land is shown to cover 1,356,056 acres, 
or 26°7 per cent., of the total area, 5,077,120 acres, of this portion 
of New South Wales; the quantity of land occupied by the 
proprietors themselves being 984,723 acres, or 72°6 per cent., and 
that leased to tenant occupiers being 371,333 acres or 27°4 per 
cent. of the area alienated. In the Kiama electorate, out of a 
total of 74,631 acres alienated, 32,223 acres only, or 43:2 per cent., 
are occupied by the proprietors of the land; whilst 42,408 acres, 
or 56°8 per cent. are held by tenant occupiers. In that of Illa- 
warra 27,896 acres, or 40:7 per cent., are occupied by the owners 
of the soil, and 40,642, or 59:3 per cent., by tenant farmers. 
In the district of Shoalhaven some 58,609 acres, or 26:3 per 
cent., of a total area alienated, amounting to 223,196 acres, 
are held under tenancy, and 164,587 acres are occupied by the 
owners of the land, whilst in the southern district of Eden only 
a small area, representing 15:4 per cent. of the total quantity 
alienated, is occupied by tenants. There are altogether in these 
electorates 2,765 occupiers of their own freeholds, 1,741 tenants, 
628 landholders, occupying both leased and freehold lands, and 
173 occupiers of Crown leases in addition to their freehold— 
a total of 5,307 occupiers, whose aggregate estate would cover 
1,356,056 acres, or 255 acres per holding. Although the settle- 
ment of the Colony extended from Central Cumberland, the 
Hunter, and Illawarra inland towards the Central Tableland, the 
examination of its present state along the Northern Coast will 
here take precedence, in order that a clear insight into the develop- 
ment of the colonisation of New South Wales in its four great 


natural divisions may be obtained. 
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In the Northern Coast Districts the occupation of the country ata Coast 


has extended rapidly of late years along the banks of the fine 
rivers which empty into the Pacific Ocean. Figures regarding this 


district will be found below :— 


istricts. 
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North Coast. 





Occupiers of 
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No No. | No | No No Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Richmond ........ 1,569 422 91 153 2,235 677,478 | 52,178 729,656 
Clarence .......... 502 | 236 52 8 798 | 90,696 17,898| 108,594 
Grattoneteeccces. 513 224 75 100 912 255,005 | 29,975 | 284,980 
Macleay. 7a. seco: 667 406 123 84 1,280 189,998 | 48,604 | 238,602 
Hastings & Manning} 1,026 328 99 116 1,569 276,212 | 59,999} 336,211 
TOUGISiee eee 4,277 | 1,616 | 440 | 461 | 6,794 1,489,389 | 208,654 | 1,698,043 








Of all the districts of New South Wales the Northern Coast 
electorates exhibit the best and most satisfactory results as 
regards the settlement of the Crown lands. Nowhere else has 
the great object of the Act of 1861—+to settle an industrious 
The total 


number of land-holders is 6,794, of whom only 1,616 are tenants, 


farming population on the soil—been better fulfilled. 


whilst 4,277 occupy their own freeholds, 440 work both their own 
land and additional areas rented from private owners, and 461 
occupy areas of Crown lands together with their freeholds. The 
total area alienated in this rich part of the Colony amounts to 
1,698,043 acres, or only 20°3 per cent. of the total extent of the 
district, which covers some 8,352,640 acres ; and the average area 
of holdings is 249 acres, ranging from 136 acres in the Clarence 
to 326 in the Richmond. 
the area alienated is comparatively small, there being only 
208,654 acres so held, or 12°3 per cent. of the total alienated 
area ; whilst 1,489,389 acres are in the occupancy of the owners 


The proportion of leasehold lands to 


of the land themselves. 
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In the districts of the Richmond and Grafton the area leased 
by private persons forms only 7:2 and 10°5 per cent. respectively 
of the area alienated; and the maximum is reached in the 
Clarence, where 16:5 per cent. of the settled rural lands is occu- 
pied by tenants. Including 22 occupiers of Crown leases the 
majority of landholders, viz., 4,336, were engaged principally in 
agriculture and dairy-farming pursuits; maize and sugar-cane 
growing being also staple industries. In addition, 2,078 returned 
themselves as graziers, 8 as miners (probably resident on Crown 
leases), and there were 394 holdings, attached to residences or 
used for pleasure-grounds, &c., as seen below :— 

North Coast. 
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Electorates. per ; Pleasure- 
Holding. Pies Grazing. | Mining. ete 
&e. 

Acres. | No. No. No. No. 
MUICHINONG scene eee erate 326 Pa32 990 ee 7 Abby 
Olarenoeiers.cesccve secre oc ae ee 136 691 93 ee 16 
Grattonte ec ccccne cscs tence rene: 313 653 158 ae 101 
Maclonye. ccsscanceconsesscsecaeecees 186 980 253 8 49 
Hastings and Manning ......... 214 880 584 eae 111 
Average and totals ......... 249 | 4,336 | 2,078 8 394 














From the above a pretty clear idea may be obtained of the 
present state of the rural settlement in the valleys of the coastal 
rivers of New South Wales, and in all that part of the Colony 
which extends from the sea to the first slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range. Geographical features and climate are the main 
elements in determining the occupation of the soil, irrespective of 
administrative boundaries. In this part of New South Wales 
the settlement of the public lands has proceeded in a way very 
different to that of the tableland which extends from north to 
south across the Colony, and divides the rich agricultural valleys 
of the coastal rivers and their broken mountainous watershed 
from the immense plains of the western district. 
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It would be erroneous to imagine, however, because the 
coastal region is better fitted for the purpose of the agriculturist, 
the dairyman and the fruit-grower, that the lands at present 
alienated are solely devoted to those industries ; the agricultural 
development of New South Wales proceeds very gradually, and 
even in the districts referred to only a small proportion of the 


settled area is under cultivation. 


After the difficulties raised by nature between the coast and 
the interior had been overcome, the pioneers of colonization 
penetrated to the central tableland, and thence extended to the 
south and the north, afterwards gradually overrunning the whole 
of the great western interior. At first they followed the course 
of the great rivers, and occupied, little by little, all the available 


land until, at the present time, only very inferior country remains 
untenanted. 

The central tableland, comprising the electorates grouped around 
the cities of Bathurst and Orange was the first settled, and the 


occupation of the alienated lands, at the present time, is illustrated 


by the figures given in the following table :— 


Central Tableland. 





Occupiers of 








‘= b 3 Ed Area— Area 
Electorate. = c oss = & Freehold. | rented. Total. 
Si] ¥ ml ~| Ss : 
88| # |Ssel 88] 3 
fe a |S48) FO! & 
| 
No.| No. | No. | No. | No. {| acres. acres. | acres. 
PRREOT cons coer kcs 399 66 32; 124 621 144,419) 28,758) 173,177 
Upper Hunter ...| 678 71 75| 389 1,213)1,389,558) 83,253)1,472,811 
Muzlgee ............. 719| 234 72) 266 1,291} 442,138) 76,897) 499,035 


Macquarie, East..| 381} 172 54 180 787| 193,043 106,289} 299,332 
Macquarie, West.) 134) 219 37; 100 490; 121,594 66,805) 188,399 








Ova 2.6.5 uassdesss 391} 133) 38) 38 600; 191,164) 45,299] 236,463 
1 Carcoar .....s.0008. 575} 106) 64) 312 1,057| 573,238) 117,254); 690,492 
DLOWONG ccc ccees 526} 104; 46) 157, 833) 490,849) 66,327) 557,176 
Wellington..... ... 263) 57) 26) 248 594) 302,883) 27,770) 330,653 











Totals ...... 4,066 so 444 1,814 7,486 3,828,886 618,652 4,447,533 
| | 
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The number of holders of rural lands in this part of New 
South Wales is 7,486, of whom 4,066 occupy their own freeholds, 
1,162 are private tenants, and 444 hold land both as free and 
lease holders, while 1,814 persons occupy areas of Crown Lands, 
generally for grazing purposes, in addition to their own freeholds. 
The area alienated is 4,447,538 acres, representing 37:5 per cent. 
of the whole area of these districts, which is computed at 11,860,480 
acres. The proportion of Jand occupied by the landowners them- 
selves is 86:1 per cent., or 3,828,886 acres ; whilst 618,652 acres 
are leased to tenant occupiers. In the agricultural electorates of 
East and West Macquarie the proportion of land leased is con- 
siderable, 173,094 acres out of 487,731 acres alienated in these 
electorates, or 35:5 per cent. are held by tenants; in that of 
Orange 45,299 acres, or 19:2 per cent. of that area alienated, are 
held in the same manner. The proportion gradually diminishes 
from 166 per cént. in Hartley, to 8-4 per cent. in Wellington, 
and 5:7 per cent. in the Upper Hunter, where the country is less 
thickly settled, and is occupied principally for grazing purposes. 
In the latter electoral districts are situated some of the finest 
freehold estates of New South Wales, the land having remained 
in the hands of the original grantees or their descendants, who 
consolidated their holdings by taking advantage on a large scale of 


the auction sale and improvement clauses of the Land Act of 1861. 


The average area of holdings in this division is 594 acres, 
ranging from a maximum of 1,214 acres in the Upper Hunter, 
owing to the cause just mentioned, to a minimum of 279 acres in 
Hartley, probably due to the number of selections of medium 
areas, taken up on the mountain heights along the Western line 
of railway. In Wellington, Carcoar, and Molong, where grazing 
occupies much larger areas than does the cultivation of the soil, 
the average rises to 557, 653, and 669 acres respectively. The 
holdings are used for agricultural pursuits in a great many 
cases, but as grazing is generally combined with agriculture 
it becomes a matter of difficulty to separate leaseholders into the 
two distinct classes of agriculturists and of graziers ; both indus- 
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tries combined are carried on upon 6,900 holdings out of 7,634, 
the latter including 148 Crown leases. Sixty-seven holdings are 
reported as occupied for mining purposes, and there are 667 resi- 
dential holdings, the greater number being situated in the district 
of Hartley, where there are to be found 198 such estates out of 
a total of 622 rural properties ; most of these holdings, situated 
on the Blue Mountains, are occupied in the summer as _ health 
resorts by visitors from the metropolis. The table below shows 
the average areas of holdings and the purposes for which the land 


is used in the districts referred to :— 


Central Table-land. 
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Average | 
Electorates. area of . | Resi- 
Holdings. ey Se Grazing. ' Mining. penta. 
acres, No. Now No. No. 
HT arbley, cresesiecsenatat renner 279 119 295 10 198 
Wpper Hunter esc eee 1,214 214 884. 3 117 
Mudgee ............00 POTS 386 548 614 6 144 
Macquarie, East ............... 380 388 344 ij ri 
Macquarie, West.............. 384 326 168 | 2 10 
Orange ances fier ieen 394 494 se ace 8 
Carcoar arccrsiere ee 653 480 587 : 28 
IM olOn piece see, eee: 669 548 272 16 
Weellingtones:...cse eee 557 319 201 79 
AVOLAQG ....0...000000 594 “3, 436 3,464 auch | oT 667 











The sone ene of PelenentG in wire southera table- mn 0 not 
greatly differ from those which obtain in the central districts, the 
principal feature being the greater proportion of holdings occupied 
by their proprietors—a class of small graziers who devote little 
attention to agriculture, and who in the majority of instances, have 
not yet complied entirely with the conditions necessary before 
they can become possessed of their holdings from the hands of the 
Crown. The following will illustrate the state of settlement in the 
various electorates which compose this portion of the Colony :— 
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Electorate. a = Ba 

z |3h 

a | Vw 

ry Mo 
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No. No. 

1 a CYS aanuoode 650 | 188 
GouloUurns. is. s.s. 62 32 | 

Braidwood ...... 324 92 

Queanbeyan .... 302 82 

MONSTO si. oe ea. 590 hee 
Yass Plains...... 450 93 | 

BoorowWa .....0:- 228 34 

bY OUND «<1, crs's c'erai 664 84 

Gundagai........ 388 | 100 

PUTO UG ete eieiereisie 410 | 176 

Totals ..| 4,068 | 958 
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128 | 260 
TE sre 
88 84 
54 168 
75 342 
61 258 
20 221 
28 170 
54 80 
43 | 92 
502 1,675 





7,203 


Total. 
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No. 
1,226 
95 
538 
606 
1,084 
862 
503 
946 
622 
721 











Area— 
Freehold. 


acres. 
602,647 
2,014 
218,830 
497,728 
1,177,314 
675,752 
451,627 
845,328 
716,230 
281.965 


5,469,535 


























Area 
Rented. Total. 
acres. acres. 
188,830 791,477 
1,033 3,047 
40,509 | 259,339 
89,356 | 587,084 
54,716 | 1,232,030 
114,847 790,599 
23,872 | 475,499 
44,020 889,348 
95,508 | 811,838 
35,134 317,099 
687,825 | 6,157,360 





Thus the land alienated in this part of New South Wales 


comprises 6,157,360 acres, or 45°6 per cent. of the whole of its area, 


which contains over 13,491,200 acres. 


Of these only 687,825 


acres, or 11:2 per cent. of the settled lands, are held in tenancy, 


whilst 5,469,535 acres, or 88°8 per cent., are occupied by. the land- 


owners themselves. 


Here, as in all other electorates, tenant 


holdings are more numerous, and cover a greater area, in the 


agricultural electorates than in those where grazing farms are the 


rule, and cultivation the exception. 


In Goulburn, Argyle, Braid- 


wood, and Yass Plains the proportion of alienated holdings 


occupied by tenants ranges from 33:9 down to 14°5 per cent. ; 


whilst in the more western electorate of Young this proportion 


is reduced to 5 per cent. 


In the whole of this group of elec- 


torates the total number of occupiers is 7,203, of whom 4,068 


occupy their own freeholds, 958 are tenants, 502 occupy both 


descriptions of alienated lands, while 1,675 occupy areas of Crown 


Lands in addition to their freeholds. 


The conditions of settle- 


ment, in which pastoral occupation is the leading feature, must 


necessarily affect greatly the average extent of rural holdings, and 


in this division, it will be found, to attain fairly high proportions, 


\ 
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855 acres being the average throughout, with a maximum of 1,305 
acres in Gundagai, and a minimum of 32 acres in the urban 
electorate of Goulburn. In the districts of Yass Plains, Young, 
Boorowa, and Queanbeyan, the average varies only between 917 
and 969 acres ; whilst in the electorates of Tumut and and Braid- 
wood it is reduced to 482 and 440 acres respectively. These 
averages are given in the following table, which also shows the 
purpose for which land is used in this district, grazing being 
reported as the principal occupation on 3,646 holdings, and 
agriculture on 2,626, while 965 holdings are used for residential 
purposes, and 30 are in the occupation of miners; the figures 
below include 64 occupiers of Crown Leases. 

Southern Table-land. 
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Average ; 3 
Electorate. area of Ss a 
| Holdings. IE : @ oe 
= on Y BOR 
Gs a 2 | gas 
< i) =) Ay 25 AG 

acres, No. No. No. No. 
PPT IB Oe rere einen ee eae 645 830 357 3 36 
Goulburn ec escrccneee scores eeee 32 35 26 a, 34 
BRL WOO Coos osc. cece: ree feces 482 66 238 9 253 
Queanbeyan ......5.0-00c0.scsess0es 969 142 402 ine 66 
WEORALO Se scoseenrers cee eee 1,136 99 877 2 121 
Wagon Piping dese eee cern ose coco. 917 280 487 yee 97 
BGOLOWS ore coon ea eens 945 115 334 5 49 
VOW crease cerns cscasieares 940 438 443 3 68 
Gundagai ...... OT Corer 1,305 320 184 4 119 
CODRITG Sv mocete cio ace Saas roan 440 301 298 4 122 
Average and totals ...... 855 | 2,626 | 3,646 30 965 





In the northern tableland the disproportion between free- 
holders and tenants is very strongly marked, the latter forming a 
a very small minority of the occupiers of alienated lands, owing 
to the same causes which operate both in the south and in the 
centre of this great section of New South Wales. It is evident 
that the object of the Land Act of 1861 to create a class of 
independent settlers has been fairly successful, notwithstanding 
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the fact that the number of actual occupiers is small compared to 
that of the individual selectors who since the year 1861 have 
applied for conditional purchases. The following figures illustrate 
the state of settlement in the part of the country in question :— 


Northern Table-land. 
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a . [o) . a 
3 Ss | Biles Area— | Area— 
ee et eaoees S Se ieee rea rea 
Mleetorate. az Ss 2 mg a | Freehold. | Rented. Total. 
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. 3 >see Og 
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Fs a | bo a |] So 
i o eeoO ] ae | 
4 a=} ae | &O | | 
No. No. No. No. No. acres. acres. aeros. 
Inverell’. coca cscs 337 64 39 | 76 516 397,118 29,262 426,380 
New England ...... 607 92 59 418 1,176 ) 1,066,736 | 184,663 | 1,201,399 
Glen Innes ........ 291 oT 25 115 452 391,714 20,951 412,665 
Tenterfield ........ 332 32 15 81 460 139,036 6,362 145,398 
Tamworth ...-.c0.. 505 81 59 223 868 894.441 38,170 932,611 
Totals ...... 2,072 | 290 197 | 913 | 38,472 | 2,889,045 | 229,408 | 3,118,453 
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The total area alienated in these electorates is 3,118,453 acres, 
or 23:4 per cent. of its whole extent of 13,333,120 acres. ‘The 
total number of occupiers of rural settled lands is 3,472, of whom 
2,072 live on their freeholds; whilst only 290 are tenants, 197 
holding both free and leasehold land, and 913 occupying Crown 
Lands in addition to their freeholds. The proportion of the area 
occupied by private tenants is 229,408 acres, or 7:4 per cent. of 
the whole extent of alienated land ; whilst 92-6 per cent., represent- 
ing 2,889,045 acres, is occupied by the landowners themselves. The 
land is used for both agricultural and pastoral purposes, and as 
these industries are generally carried on conjointly, it is practically 
impossible to divide occupiers into the two distinct classes of agri- 
culturists and of graziers. Nevertheless, out of a number of 3,125 


landholders who follow these occupations, 1350 are returned as 
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agriculturists and 1,775 as graziers, whilst 343 are resident land- 
owners, and on 231 holdings mining operations are carried on, 
principally in the tin-mining districts of Inverell and Tenterfield, 
where the miners appear to have availed themselves of the pro- 
visions of the Land Acts in their favour to a large extent. The 
average area of holdings in this district varies between 316 acres 
per holding in Tenterfield and 1,074 and 1,022 acres in those of 
Tamworth and New England where large freehold estates are 
situated ; in Glen Innes the average reached 913 acres, and in 


Inverell 826 acres, the general average of the district being 898 

















acres. 
Northern Tableland. 
Average Land used for 
Electorates. Area 7 
of Agri- Saar ee Resi- 
Holdings. culture, | @tazing. | Mining. aannce: 
acres. No. No. No. No. 
Inverell eeeerccra cece cts eee eee oeee 826 296 188 84 36 
News Hnglande, occas ees cso 1,022 324. 709 47 | 140 
Glonvinnessco.socscs rie eeakei en 913 163 260 iby 23 
Pentertieldiceeceec ere 316 244 162 78 52 
AMWOL cence eer ieee nee 1,074 323 456 | 5 92 
Average and totals ...... 898 | 1,350 | 1,775 231 | 343 





The districts situated on the western slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range mark the transition between the agricultural settlements 
of the coast and tableland, and the purely pastoral settlements of 
the great west ; the extent of arable land is very considerable, but 
little is devoted to cultivation, as it is more economical, in the 
present stage of occupation of the soil, to use the land for grazing 
purposes, the great distance to the markets being the principal 
obstacle to a rapid extension of agriculture on the tableland. 
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It will be noticed that the proportion of land alienated con- Decrease of 
siderably diminishes as these districts are reached, except in Wet ae 
those parts where the excellence of the land for grazing purposes, 
and even for agriculture, impelled the pastoral tenants of the 
Crown some years ago to secure their holdings from the incursions 
of the free selector, whom the Act ostensibly intended to favour, 
by means of systematic alienations under the auction sale and 
improvement clauses of the Land Act of 1861. In the south- 
western districts, which are traversed by the principal permanent 
rivers of western New South Wales, the land has been alienated 
wholesale, and immense areas of freehold land are in the hands 
of a very small number of landholders; while in the north- 
western districts the freehold estates are neither so numerous nor 
of so enormous an extent as those of the south. The state of 
settlement of the alienated lands in the electorates situated in 
the southern part of the western slope of the Great Dividing 
Range may be gathered from the following figures :— 


South-Western Slope. 
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No. | No.| No. | No.| No. acres. acres. acres. 
HLUMNOs. scenes ees 600 | 80; 50 1|135| 865 | 1,834,932 | 98,414 1,933,346 
Albury 4..cc.cc 257 | 36] 29 3| 325 170,313 | 12,028 182,341 
Murray ......... 338 | 46; 52] 94! 530 | 3,348,218 — 60,094 3,408,312 


Murrumbidgee} 915 |135| 93 | 446/ 1,589 | 4,634,158 205,072 | 4,839,230 





























- | eae 
Totals...... 2,110 | 297 | 224 | 678 | 3,309 | 9,987,621 | 375,608 lccanitcared 





The total area of this district, commonly called Riverina, is Riverina 
distric 
computed at 18,438,518 acres, of which 10,363,229 acres are now 
alienated, or about 56:2 per cent. of the whole area. In some of 
2 L 
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the electorates, however, a great portion of the land has been parted 
with ; thus, in the Murray, 71:7 per cent., or 3,408,312 acres, are 
alienated, out of a total of 4,753,920 acres; whilst in Albury little 
land is left excepting reserves. In the electorate of Hume 1,933,546 
acres, or 62°2 per cent. of the area of the district, viz., 3,109,200 
acres, are alienated ; whilst in that of the Murrumbidgee, which 
is one of the most extensive electorates in New South Wales, con- 
taining 10,392,438 acres, 46°6 per cent. of the area is alienated 
into the hands of 1,589 occupiers, 1,064 of whom devote their land 
to purely pastoral purposes. Only a small proportion of this land 
is held by tenants, the total area so occupied being only 375,608 
acres, out of a total of 10,363,229 acres alienated, the remaining 
9, 987,621acres being in theoccupation of the proprietors themselves. 

The land is used principally for grazing purposes throughout 
Riverina, although cultivation is extending with great rapidity in 
the parts of the districts which have easy access to railway or 
river carriage. Crops are raised on 1,049 holdings, whilst 2,093 
occupiers are engaged in pastoral pursuits, which are also carried 
on conjointly with agriculture in the previously-mentioned holdings ; 
there are also 190 residential holdings. The above figures include 
23 Crown leases. As may be presumed, the average area of hold- 
ings must be high in districts where the operations of the auction 
and improvement clauses of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 were 
extensively applied for the purpose of consolidating holdings and 
preventing the land from falling into the hands of the free selectors, 
whom the great pastoral lessees did not look upon as desirable 
neighbours. Such was the case in these localities, the land having 
been bought up wholesale, the pastoralists being greatly helped by 
the various banking corporations, their joint operations resulting 
in the alienation of immense areas of the best pastoral land the 
Colony possesses. Notwithstanding, however, the hostility of the 
Crown lessees, numerous selections were made, upon which agri- 
culture is now spreading, whilst, with but a few exceptions, the - 
huge pastoral estates of Riverina are entirely given up to the 
rearing of stock, sheep-breeding being practically their only 
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industry. The average area of holdings for the whole district is 
3,132 acres, but in the electorate of the Murray it reaches more 
than twice this area, viz., 6,431 acres ; in the Murrumbidgee the 
average is 3,045 acres per holding, and in the Hume 2,235 acres ; 
whilst in that of Albury, where the selections were comparatively 
more numerous, it is only 561 acres, exhibiting thus a healthier 


state of settlement. 


The electorates situated in the Central portion of the Colony on 
the western slope of the dividing range exhibit somewhat similar 
results, although the alienation of Crown Lands was not carried 
on to the same extent as was the case in the south, as an 
examination of the following table will show :— 

Central Western Slopes. 
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No. ! No. | No No No. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
BOQAD ic aatixcrccucmaces 896 108 44 718 | 1,266 | 1,901,646 450,792 2,352,438 
Washes ee 273 | 22] 15| 458| 768| 606,689| 68,552] 675,241 
Grenfelleccue. eee 886 20 17 436 859 | 1,162,861 62,517 1,225,378 
Titals.......0.- 1,055| 150] 76 | 1,612 | 2,893 | 3,671,196 | 581,861 | 4,253,057 
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The total area alienated amounts to 4,253,057 acres, or 21:9 Central Western 


per cent. of the total area of the district, which is estimated 
at 19,434,660 acres. The greater area alienated is in the 
electorate of the Bogan, where there are 2,352,428 acres held by 
settlers. This is, however, but 25:2 per cent. of the total area of 
this large district, which contains 9,345,700 acres, whilst in 
Grenfell 1,225,378 acres, or 33:9 per cent. of the whole area of 
3,616,640 acres have been parted with by the State. In Forbes 
only 10°4 per cent. of the area of the electorate is yet alienated, 
representing 675,241 acres out of a total of 6,472,320 acres. The 
land is almost entirely devoted to pastoral pursuits, although in 
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the eastern portion of this district, and in the vicinity of the 
towns of Dubbo, Forbes, and Grenfell, agriculture is rapidly 
spreading. There are, however, only 465 holdings upon which 
crops are raised, 1,912 being purely pastoral, and 557 residential 
holdings, whilst in 46 cases mining is carried on; the above 
figures account for 87 Crown leases in addition to the 2,893 
holdings alienated from the State. Although the area held by 
tenants is proportionately larger than is the case further south, 
there are only 581,861 acres so held, the proprietors still occupying 
3,671,196 acres out of the 4,253,057 acres of alienated land the 
district contains. 


Asa result of the small number of settlers in so extensive a 
district, the average area of holdings is necessarily fairly large, 
although it does not attain to such proportion as in the south, the 
average of this division being 1,470 acres, with a maximum of 
1,858 acres in the Bogan, a minimum of 879 acres in Forbes and 


an area of 1,426 acres per holding in Grenfell. 


In the northern position of the western slope of the Dividing 


Range, the distribution of settlement closely resembles that met 








with in the division just examined, as the following table shows :— 
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No. No. No. | No. | No. Acres. Acres. | Acres, Acres. 
Gunnedah~sccecser een 233 35 20 153 441 | 1,484,056 48,252 »532,308 
IWGP eae euseareccccc: 227 34 20 280 561 | 1,485,065 | 227,214 | 1,662,279 
EIN GINIOL tacit aclereeeecis eres 231 42 17 306 596 856,497 | 185,325 991,822 
Totals .......- | 691 | 111 57 | 739 | 1,598 | 3,775,618 | 410,791 | 4,186,409 


The area alienated is 4,186,409 acres, or 24:8 per cent. of the 
total area which is 16,890,384 acres, the highest proportion of 


alienated land being in Gunnedah where 1,532,308 acres or 58:3 
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per cent. of the total area of electorate, calculated at 2,626,560 
acres, have been bought from the Crown, the greater portion by 
the pastoralists, who have succeeded in preventing the settlement 
of an agricultural class over the best portion of the famed Liver- 


pool Plains. 


There are also 1,662,279 acres alienated in the Gwydir out of 
7,253,120 acres, or 22°9 per cent. of this total, whilst in the 
extensive district of the Namoi, out of 7,010,704 acres, 991,822 
acres, or 14:2 per cent. only, are as yet alienated. The com- 
petition between pastoralists and selectors was not so keen in the 
north-western districts as it was in the central, and more 
particularly in the south-western division, presumably because 
the land, though equally good in quality, was too distant from 
the markets, besides, the country becomes more exposed to 
extreme climatic influences in the northern parts. The average 
area of holdings throughout the district, though higher than in 
the central western district, is not so large as in those of the 
south-west ; it reaches 2,620 acres, with a maximum of 3,475 
acres in Gunnedah, owing to causes explained above, and a 
minimum of 1,664 in the Namoi, the Gwydir having an average 
of 2,963 acres per holding. These districts, with the exception of 
their eastern portion, abutting on the boundary of the tableland of 
New England, are entirely devoted to the depasturing of stock, 1,319 
holdings being occupied for grazing, and only 207 for agricultural 
purposes, conjointly with stock-rearing, 96 being residential 
holdings. The above figures include 24 small Crown leases. 
Tenant occupiers are not numerous, only 111 being returned as 
renting some 410,791 acres of land, principally for grazing 
purposes, the remaining 3,775,618 acres, out of a total of 
4,186,409 acres alienated, being still occupied by the proprietors 


themselves. 


In the extreme west of the Colony settlement is making but 
slow progress. With the exception of the great mining centre of 
Broken Hill, situated on the boundary of the neighbouring colony 
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of South Australia, around which a large population has settled 
within the last few years, the whole of this vast portion of the 
domain of New South Wales is given up to the depasturing of 
stock. Sheep-breeding is practically the only industry, the 
general character of the country militating against the successful 
rearing of cattle. The present state of settlement is illustrated 


by the figures given below :— 


Western Plains. 








Occupiers of— 

















Partly | P P Total 
; : ree- ree- rea, rea, : 
Electorates. Free- hold hold Total Freehold. | Rented. Area 
Rented Alienated. 
hold Vand nd and 
Land. ~~" | partly | Crown 
Rented | Land. 
Land. 
No. No. | No No. No. acres. acres. acres. 
Balranald .... 137 24 10 257 428 | 1,994,157 | 161,216 2,155,373 
Wentworth .. 49 7 1 64 121 221,078 8,223 229,301 
Wilcannia .... 35 4 1 20 60 27,602 6,266 33,868 
Bourke ...... 107 47 4 162 320 648,157 | 845,829 993,986 
Sturtenccc 253 12 | 37 302 25,108 408 25,516 
Totals.... 581 94 | 16 540 1,231 | 2,916,102 | 521,942 3,488,044 


The proportion of land alienated is only 4 per cent. of the total 
area of this district, being an aggregate of 3,438,044 acres out of 
85,824,598 acres, which it is estimated to contain. Of this area 
2,916,102 acres are in the occupancy of the landowners, only 
521,942 acres being held under lease, this kind of tenure 
being principally met with in the electorate of Bourke, where 
nearly 35 per cent. of the total area alienated appears to be so 
held, probably from the fact that some large pastoral estates con- 
taining a considerable area of alienated lands are held under lease 
from the original Crown lessees. The total number of holdings 
exclusive of Crown leases, containing no alienated lands, which 


are more numerous in this than in any other division of New 


SIZE OF HOLDINGS. 

eee ere ee ee 
South Wales, is 1,231, of which 581 are freeholds, 94 rented 
properties, 16 partly freehold and partly leasehold, and 540 free- 
holds to which considerable areas of Crown lands are attached. 
Owing to this small number of estates, the average area alienated 
is very large—viz., 2,793 acres for the whole division, closely 
approaching in some electorates the average noted in the Riverina 
district ; similar causes having produced like effects in the 
electorate of Balranald, for example, where the average attains 
5,036 acres per holding; in Bourke the average reaches 3,106 
acres, and in Wentworth 1,895 acres; but in Sturt the number of 
small holdings around the silver mines of the Barrier reduces the 
average to only 84 acres per holding ; whilst in Wilcannia the 
alienated holdings are few in number, and average 564 acres. 
The Jand is used purely for pastoral purposes, except in the vicinity 
of townships, where market-gardening and fruit-growing 1s carried 
on, principally by Chinese. 

It will be seen from an analysis of the figures that settlement in 
New South Wales has hitherto tended towards the concentration 
into comparatively few hands of the lands alienated to a large 
number of individual selectors, and that in the great majority 
of cases the owner of the land is also the occupier. Tenancy, 
as understood in older settled communities, has made com- 
paratively little progress, 88°55 per cent. of the land alienated 
being yet in the occupancy of the proprietors themselves, over an 
area of 36,445,122 acres, whilst only 4,711,755 acres, or 11°45 
per cent., is held under lease from the freeholders. 

The following table shows the subdivision of the alienated estate 
of New South Wales, according to size of holdings and the relation 
that the area held under private lease bears to the total alienated 
in each category. It will be seen that the proportion of land 
leased is greatest in areas below 200 acres, and gradually 
decreases as the area of holdings increases, which in reality means 
that tenancy is more the rule in the agricultural than in the pastoral 
districts of the Colony in proportion to the area settled and 


occupied :— 
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Aggregation of 
holdings, 


Size of holdings, 








| Percentage 
to Total 
Occupiers of Land Used for | Area of the 
| sec Colony Alienated. 
Total | SM 
. Area -— Land in | ——— —— 
Size of Holdings. + fee ee ae lneurs | | Numer | area |Leasehold.' Total. the 
= 3 |a 3) EB : a : various 
4 a |> @| && 2 | ,; |Holdings. i of : 
Ss | feet) za] Ss 2 , | 2s | | Holdings.| = 
E og ee a . = tw | Oe | 6 ° S 
SS ~~ —~ as a = oOo — > mM 2 | = 3 
o ~ o = ™ N = = OS | o 
Fe | eis siezge| & | £ | & | Be | | : 
- Si SRO} < S a | a | a = 
acres. acres. acres. | per cent. |per cent.|per cent. 
1 to 30 acres..| 7,349|3,328] 461 116 | 4,580] 1,355 32 | 5,287 11,254 | 62,883 40,733 103,616 0°25 0°15 0°10 
| | 
31 to 400 ,, ..| 16,043 | 5,289 | 1,729 | 3,701 | 15,352 | 9,742 56 | 1,612 26,762 | 3,232,998 771,564 | 4,004,562 9°73 7°85 1°87 
401 to 1,000 ,, 3,294] 463] 632 | 2,517 | 1,482] 5,239 21) 164 6,906 | 3,851,730 | 564,282} 4,416,012 10°73 | 9°36 1°37 
1,001 to 10,000 ,, 1,692} 241] 475 | 1,974 414| 3,916 30 22 4,382 | 10,111,678 | 1,673,793 | 11,785,471 | 28°63 | 24°57 4°07 
Upwards of 10,000.... 73 13 37 | 533 15 641 656 | 19,185,833 | 1,661,383 | 20,847,216 | 50°66 | 46°62 4°04 


Totals ......| 

















Subdivision of Alienated Lands. 
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28,451 | 9,334 | 3,334 | 8,841 | 21,843 —] 139 | 7,085 49,960 | 36,445,122 | 4,711,755 | 41,156,877 | 100°00 | 88°55 | 11°45 
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NUMBER AND EXTENT OF HOLDINGS. 








The above figures strikingly illustrate the present condition of 
colonisation in New South Wales, and their meaning should not be 
lost on those who watch with attention and interest the progress 
of settlement in this country. The percentage of land in holdings 
. less than 30 acres in area is only 0:25 per cent. of the total area 
of land alienated in the Colony, and represents an aggregate of 
103,616 acres out of a total of 41,156,877 acres; this small acre- 
age is held by 11,254 persons, giving each holding an average of 
9:21 acres. Holdings between 31 and 4,000 acres in extent 
number 26,762 with an aggregate area of 4,004,562 acres or 9°73 
per cent. of the area alienated in the Colony, and an average 
therefore of 149°6 acres per holding. In areas between 401 and 
1,000 acres are to be found 6,906 estates, the numbers decreasing 
rapidly as the areas increase, aggregating in all 4,416,012 acres of 
10:73 per cent. of the area alienated, giving each an average of 
639°4 acres. The tendency just noted becomes still more marked 
in the holdings between 1,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, their 
number being only 4,382, whilst they aggregate 11,785,471 acres 
or 28°63 per cent. of the total area alienated in the state, an 
average of 2689°5 acres per holding. The climax is reached how- 
ever in the holdings of more than 10,000 acres in extent ; of these 
there are but 656 aggregating 20,847,216 acres or 50°66 per cent. 
of the whole area alienated by the Crown, each averaging an area 


of 31,774 acres. 


Some remarks as to the relative state of agriculture and settle- 
ment on the alienated rural lands of New South Wales could not 
fail to be of interest, especially when read with the preceding 
figures. The table on next page deals with this question and the 


figures carry with them their own explanation :— 
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Settlement and Cultivation. 
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l WEE PRUETT | 
Aggrosate [Proportion| Area _ [Proportion Proportion 
area alienated| to total | cultivated) 4, nat res | Sototel 
in each area of in each | age 


Size of Holding. Number| 
; ; gate area area of 
series. Colony. | series. = 


alienated. | Colony. 











1to 30 acres 11,254) 103,616 0:25 | 36,956 | 35°67 0:09 
81 to 400 ,, | 26,762] 4,004,562 9:73 | 430,549 | 10°75 1:04 


401to 1000 ,, | 6,906) 4,416,012 | 10°73 | 185,714 4:21 0°45 








1,001 to 10000 ,, | 4,382/11,785,471 | 28°63 | 162,579 1:38 0°38 


Upwards of £08 656|20,847,216 | 5066 | 31,437 O15 0:07 
acres. 











—S |__|, Lh 





Total Proportions.’ 49,960/41,156,877 | 10000 |847,235 | 205] 2.05 


Although the higher proportion of land cultivated in any of 





ae — 





these series when compared with the total area alienated in the 
Colony is found in holdings from 30 to 400 acres, yet when com- 


pared with the aggregate area alienated in the series itself it 


represents only 10-75 per cent. of it, whilst on the smaller holdings 
less than 30 acres in extent, as much as 35°67 per cent. of the area 
alienated is under cultivation. The proportion considerably 
decreases as the higher areas are reached, being reduced to 0:15 per 
cent. in those over 10,000 acres. 


From the above table some interesting information may be 
gleaned with regard to the proportion of the number of owners 
of land who still occupy their freeholds, those who reside on 
rented lands, and those who occupy, in addition to their freeholds, 
lands rented either from private owners or from the Crown. An 
idea may also be formed as regards the various purposes to which 
land is principally devoted, but a better and more comprehensive 
view of these two phases of settlement will be obtained by an 
examination of the following table, in which the holdings are 
divided into a greater number of categories according to their 
respective size :— 
































ANALYSIS OF SETTLEMENT. 
Occupiers of— ™ Land used for— 
2 14 |3.g/ ee] 28 Ss 
Size of Holdings. 5 =| 334 a 3 a = ao 
ko} b HS So ZO 5 . 2s 
S | 3 |ReB/ SE] ao] 2 | & | 8/82 
8 | g [Ess] 35] 8 EB |-2@ [8/3 
ee e};g -|& = < 6 |S |e 
acres. 
1 to S27 3,908 | 1,335 144 67 | 5,454 | 1,294 465 | 15 | 3,680 
Say 15. 2,160 963 193 34 | 3,350 | 1,679 459 |.15 | 1,197 
Ons 30 1,281 | 1,030 124 15 | 2,450 § 1,607 431 2 410 
Sl,. 50.. 3,077 | 1,493 172 394 | 5,136 | 3,111 1,464 | 16 545 
Olas 100. 4,006 | 1,775 354 703 6,838 4,275 2,113 | 18 482 
101 ,, 200. 4,858 | 1,256 576 | 1,039 | 7,729 § 4,520 | 2,820 | 14 375 
201 ,, 3800 2,356 472 358 695 | 38,881 f 2,192 | 1,523 | 5 161 
301 ,, 400. 1,746 293 269 870 | 8,178 | 1,254 | 1,822 | 3 99 
401 ,, 6500. 971 162 175 440 | 1,748 534 1,162 | 4 48 
501 ,, 600.. 654 86 147 329 | 1,216 833 846 | 5 32 
601 ,, 700. 843 101 117 1,206 | 2,267 299 |} 1,900 | 4 64 
701 ,, 800 363 42 77 204 686 160 519 | 1 6 
801 ,, 900. 221 39 66 160 486 79 397 2 8 
O01 ,,. 1,000.... 242 33 50 178 503 KS 415 | 5 6 
1,001 ,, . 1,500... 687 109 192 603 1,591 218 1,350 | 11 12 
1,501 ,, 2,000.. 318 46 93 340 797 75 715 | 4 3 
2,001 ,, 3,000... 348 46 90 365 849 64 774 | 9 2 
3,001 ,, 4,000.. 132 19 40 203 394 25 366 | 1] 2 
4,001 ,, 5,000.... 73 8 20 130 231 13 216 | 2 | 
6,001 ,, 7,500.... 73 5 16 185 279 10 265 2 2 
TOON 59 20; 000 55:05 61 8 24 148 241 9 230 | 1 1 
10,001 ,, 15,000.... 39 8 18 155 220 7 213 
15,001 ,, 20,000... 14 2 3 97 116 2 114 
20,001 ,, 30,000... 8 7 104 119 4 115 
30,001 ,, 40,000... 2 2 1 62 67 Stat 67 
40,001 and upwards 10 1 8 115 134 2 132 
General Total..| 28,451 | 9,334 | 3,334 | 8,841 | 49,960 ] 21,843 | 20,893 | 139] 7,085 














From the above it will be seen that the total number of occupiers 


of freeholds only is 28,451, the proportion to the total number of 
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occupiers being fairly constant in each description of holdings. 
Absolute tenants to the number of 9,334 are far more numerous 
in the smaller classes of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in 
number and proportion as the estates become larger. The same 
is the case with regard to holders of freehold and rented land, 
whose number is only 3,334, whilst the reverse obtains in holdings 
to which Crown lands are attached, their number and proportion 
increasing with the size of holdings. There are 8,841 such estates 
the majority of holdings over 1,000 acres in extent being found 


in that category. 


As regards the various purposes for which land is used, it must be 
understood that no hard and fast rule can be drawn between those 
holdings which are returned as principally used for agricultural 
purposes and those devoted to grazing, as both those occupations 
are carried on conjointly, except in the extreme west of the 
Colony, where hardly any crops are grown. Still the figures 
above quoted are interesting, as they show clearly that agriculture 


is carried on to greater extent on estates below 300 acres in area 
than in those of greater size, the proportional number of holdings 


principally occupied for agricultural purposes being greater as the 
respective areas become smaller. Beyond an area of 500 acres the 
land becomes more and more used for purely pastoral purposes, 
the proportion of cultivated estates decreasing as the areas increase ; 
until among those of large areas but few are found upon which 


any kind of crops are grown. 


Both industries, however, are carried on conjointly upon as 
many as 42,736 holdings, whilst freehold mining estates, principally 
coal, shale, and tin properties, number 139, the remaining 7,085 
holdings being used as residential areas, &c., the greater number, 
as might be expected, being found in the smaller areas, the 
proportion decreasing with great rapidity as the area increases, 
but few estates over 700 acres in extent being attached to resi- 
dences. It is probable that most estates of large areas reported 
as used for residential purposes are situated in the vicinity of the 
Metropolis. 
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PART XVIII. 


Instruction, Science, and Religion. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


HE history of primary education in New South Wales is 
naturally divided into four periods. During the first 
period, which lasted until 1848, the system in force was purely 
denominational, the Government granting to the heads of religious 
bodies assistance in proportion to the amount expended by them 
for educational purposes. No provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of schools entirely under State control, and considerable 
dissatisfaction was the result. As early as 1834 attempts were 
made to modify the system in force, and five years later a grant 
was made with the object of securing undenominational education 
for the children of those who preferred it. It was not, however, 
until 1844 that any definite steps were taken in this direction. 
In that year a Committee of the Legislative Council reported in 
favour of the adoption of the Irish National School system, and, in 
accordance with this recommendation, an Act was passed in 1848 
constituting two Boards, to one of which was entrusted the adminis- 
tration of denominational education, and to the other the undenomi- 
national, or, as it was called, the National system. This anomaly 
of two rival Boards existed for eighteen years, until it was 
abolished by the passing of the Public Schools Act of 1866 
This Act provided for two distinct classes of schools, though all 
schools receiving aid from the State were placed under the 
control of a Board appointed by the Government, and styled 
the Council of Education. The Public Schools were entirely 
administered by this Board, but the denominational schools were 


Early system 
of subsidies, 


First grant in 
aid of unde- 
nominational 
education. 


The Public 
Schools Act 
of 1866. 
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partly governed by the various religious bodies by whom they had 
been founded. Although the system established by the Act of 1866 
was essentially one of transition, education nevertheless made 
considerable progress during the years of its administration. But 
it was found impossible to maintain this dual system, not only on 
account of its intrinsic defects but because the principle of granting 
State aid to religious schools was repugnant to the feelings of 


the majority of the people. 


In 1880 State aid to denominational education was abolished. 
By an Act passed under the auspices of Sir Henry Parkes, which 
received the Royal assent on the 16th April, 1880, the entire 
educational system of the Colony was remodelled. The Act, in 
the first place, repealed the Education Act of 1866, dissolved the 
Council of Education, and placed the control of educational 
matters in the hands of the Minister of Public Instruction. . It 
provides for the establishment and maintenance of Public Schools, 
to afford primary instruction to all children without sectarian or 
class distinction ; Superior Public Schools, in which additional 
lessons in the higher branches may be given ; Evening Public 
Schools, with the object of instructing persons who may not have 
received the advantages of primary education ; and High Schools 
for boys and girls, in which the course of instruction shall be of 
such a character as to complete the Public School curriculum, or 
to prepare students for the University. It provides that in all 
schools under the Act the teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian ; 
but the words “secular instruction” are held to include general 
religious teaching, as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical 
theology. The History of England and of Australia are to form 
part of the course of secular instruction ; and it is further pro- 
vided that four hours during each school day shall be devoted to 
secular instruction exclusively, but one other hour each day may 
be set apart for religious instruction, to be given in a separate 
class-room by the clergyman or religious teacher of any persuasion, 
to the children of the same persuasion whose parents do not 





THE PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ACT. 


object to their receiving such religious instruction. This provi- 
sion has been taken advantage of to some extent by several of the 


denominations. 


It is made compulsory upon parents to send their children, 
between the ages of six and fourteen years, to school for at least 
seventy days in each half-year, unless just cause of exemption can 
be shown. Penalties are provided for breaches of this provision. 
But although education is compulsory, it is not altogether free, 
for parents are required to pay a weekly fee of three pence per 
child, but not exceeding one shilling in all for the children of one 
family. Power is given, however, to the Minister, or the Local 
Board, to remit the fees where it is shown that the parents are 
unable to pay. The fees, except in Evening Schools, are not the 
property of the teacher, but are paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Children attending school are allowed to travel 


free by rail. 


Other sections of the Act permit of the establishment of Provi- 
sional Schools, and the appointment of itinerant teachers in remote 
and thinly-populated districts. Provision is also made for the 
establishment of training schools for teachers. It is enacted that 
Local Boards shall be appointed, whose duty is to visit and 
inspect the Public Schools placed under their supervision, to 
suspend teachers in cases of misconduct not admitting of delay, 
and to endeavour to induce parents to send their children regu- 
larly to school, and to report the names of parents or guardians 
who refuse or fail to educate their children. It should be observed 
that parents are not compelled to send their children to the 
Public Schools ; they have full choice in the matter, the State 
only insisting that a certain standard of education shall be 
attained. 


Great as has been the material progress of the Colony, its 
intellectual advancement has been much more rapid. In the 
records of the marriage registers signed by marks, a most accurate 
gauge of educational progress will be found. The earliest official 
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record of marriages was for the year 1857, when out of 5,804 
persons married 1,646 or 28°36 per cent. were unable to sign the 
marriage register. During 1890 the number of such persons was 
only 426, or 2:70 per cent. of the total number married. A 
generation has passed away during the period embraced by the 
following table, and the progress shown thereby cannot fail to be 
interesting. 

Progress of Education in New South Wales, as shown by the 

Aiur of Beason signing Hoses Register with Marks. 











Percentage | Number 
signing signing 
with marks. with. mar rks. 


Percentage | Number 
signing signing Year. 
with marks.|with marks. 


Persons 
married. 


Persons 


Year. ; 
ata married. 





-—__— — _ — — 


1857 5, 504 | 28°36 1,646 1874 8,686 11°96 1,039 
1858 | 5,984 20°86 1,248 1875 9,210 12°26 1,129 
1859 6, 590 | 26°86 1,770 1876 9,260 | 10°47 970 











160 | 5,890 26°46 1,559 1877 9,988 | 9°76 975 
1861 | 6,444 24°60 1,585 1878 | 10,634! 98:10 863 
1862 | 6,652 25°01 1,664 1879 | 10,782 7°58 818 
1863 | 6,628 22°69 1,504 1880 | 11,144 6°66 743 
1864 | 6,960 22°70 1,580 1881 | 12,568 6°94 872 
1865 | 7,156 22°06 1,579 1882 | 13,896 5°63 782 
1866 | 6,924 21°63 1,498 1883 | 14,810 6°10 903 
1867 | 6,852 18°84 1,291 1884 | 14,964 5°23 783 
1868 | 7,472 20°14 1,505 1885 | 15,236 4°74 23 
1869 | 7,598 19°19 1,458 1886 | 15,622 2°98 622 
1870 | 7,696 18°23 1,403 1887 | 15,180 3°50 551 
1871 | 7,906 16°96 1,341 1888 | 15,688 3°74 587 
1872 | 7,850 13°62 1,069 1889 | 15,060 3°35 504 
1873 | 8,768 14°26 1,252 1890 | 15,572 2°70 | 426 

Ma er The progress exhibited in the above table is marvellous. The 

rogress 0 

education. residuum of population not yet educated is already very small, 


and, moreover, of the 426 persons using marks a large proportion 
were not born in New South Wales, but arrived in this Colony 
too late in life to avail themselves of its educational system. The 
proportion of persons using marks is somewhat higher in this 
Colony and Queensland than in any other member of the group. 
This is in no sense due to the superiority of the educational system 
of those colonies, but rather to the number of immigrants attracted 
thither, amongst whom there will always be found many persons 
unable to write. 
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Figures respecting all the colonies are not available, but as Mliteracy in 
: F : other Colonies, 
regards those that have furnished returns in the year 1890 the 
degree of illiteracy, as disclosed by the marriage registers, was :— 


Percentage signing 
with marks. 


New: South WARES icert rrr etree Ria Te ee 2°70 
VAI OUOLIAY ee acre ern eee eon ene 1°52 
Qucenslands cece ee ee 3°28 
south -Australiave oe eee ere 2:28 
ING Zeslandin ncciccame esate en easene Ae neeees 1°78 


Only an imperfect comparison can be made as to the number of Cena 
children under instruction during past years, as the number in former years 
actual attendance cannot be distinguished from the number 
enrolled. ‘The following table, however, gives the number of 
schools, both public and private, and enrolled scholars for over 
fifty years, and though it cannot be taken as absolutely correct, it 
may be relied on as fairly indicative of the educational progress of 
the Colony. Victoria, it should be remembered, was separated in 


1851, and Queensland in 1861 :— 


Progress of Education in New South Wales. 


Proportion 























Year. SA Ar per No. of schools. | Children enrolled. of pon eo 

| | | 

| per cent. 
1836 77,096 | 85 3,091 | 4°40 
1841 | 149, 669 209 9,632 6°44 
1846 196,704 | 394 19,033 9°68 
1851 197,168 423 21,120 10°71 
1856 286,873 | 565 29,426 | 10°26 
1861 357,978 | $49 37,874 | 10°58 
1866 425,813 | 1,155 59,594 13°90 
1871 517,758 1,450 | 77,889 15°04 
1876 614,181 1,629 | 131,620 21°43 
1881 778,690 2,066 166,536 21°40 
1886 989,340 2,833 220,724 Papas 9 | 
1890 1,121,860 | 3,134 | 240,270 21°42 





The number of children given in the preceding table as enrolled in 
the various schools exceeds, in almost every case, the actual school 


attendance, as the gross enrolment for the year is given, and not 
the mean for each quarter. The latter information cannot be 
2M 
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obtained except for recent years, but the figures as they stand 


give a basis of comparison, which is not without value. 


The following table shows the gross enrolment of distinct chil- 
dren during the ten years which closed with 1890, as well as the 
quarterly enrolments, in all the schools of the Colony. The last 
column may be taken as giving the nearest approximation to the 
number of children actually under tuition in State and private 
schools :— 












































Scholars. 
Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Percentave of clifit 
Mean quarterly = 

Gross enrolment. rain yt 5 attending Schoo 
1881 2,066 3,772 166,536 145,936 85:07 
1882 2-161 4,154 188,507 156,768 92°41 
1883 2-345 4,543 189,983 164,270 88°12 
1884 2,535 4,860 202,519 174,544 89°49 
1885 2,666 5,267 210,743 183,873 88°67 
1886 2,833 5,659 220,724 192,010 89°13 
1887 2,925 5,714 226,669 197,712 87°'91 
1888 2,964 5,870 229,043 201,083 87°06 
1889 3,087 5,993 235,000 206, 326 86°79 
1890 | 3,120 6,574 237,855 212,969 89°54 





The number of children of school age—that is to say, from five 
to fifteen years—during 1890 was 286,000, and of this number 
238,988, excluding 1,282 attending the University and colleges, 
were receiving instruction in the schools of the Colony. Of these 
195,241 were on the rolls of the State schools, and the remainder 
were distributed among the various private and denominational 
schools, reformatories, and charitable institutions, while 47,012 
were either receiving no instruction, or were being taught at home. 
No reliable estimate of the number of children under home tuition 
can be made, neither is it possible to determine the number of 
those who have ceased to attend school before reaching their 
fifteenth year, but it is very probable that considerable numbers 
are to be found in both classes. The total known enrolment at 
private schools was 42,612, and the average attendance, 34,378. 
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Owing to the sparseness of the population in nearly all the Compulsory 
country districts of the Colony, the compulsory clauses of the strictly enforced, 
Instruction Act cannot be strictly enforced. Nevertheless, the 
number of children growing up in absolute ignorance is by no 
means great, and, though the proportion of such children cannot 
be even approximately determined, there is sufficient evidence to 
warrant the conclusion that it is steadily decreasing. At the census 
periods of 1861, 1871, and 1881, the proportions of children from 
5 to 10 years who could read and write were in every ten thousand 


as follows :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 
Read and write.................. 2.350 3,470 4,413 
BORG ONLY. ai save .c sce oses. 3,289 2,752 1,982 
Unable to read ...............05 4,356 3,778 3,605 


Taking the children from 10 to 15 years, the comparison is still 


more satisfactory :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 
Read and write...... ........... 6,769 7,666 8,804 
BMA ONLY. 5.0 cccwcou'evcs ssaees. 1,854 1,292 614 
Unable to read .............. 06. 1,377 1,042 582 
The steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from Progress of 
ra - : ‘ a education 
1861 to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly visible from the antngse 
cnilaren, 


above tables, and there can be little doubt that this satisfactory 


decrease has since continued. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—STATE SCHOOLS. 


When the present Public Instruction Act came into Operation, schools when 
on the 30th April, 1880, the Council of Education ceased to exist, PSemt Act ice 
and handed over to the new administration the schools, until then 
under its control. At the date mentioned, there were maintained, 
or subsidized by the Government, 1,220 schools, attended by 


101,534 scholars, thus distributed :— 
No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. 


| iy, 1 RAE ee 705 68,823 
PRRGIONNIE Socks iviss ve veSccvseheseeseesvas cee 313 8,312 
PRMART IIRC cee enn ee eee 97 1,683 
Depomirigiiamlen .o....5.cccccssocescocssees 105 22,716 





1,220 101,534 


ial 
ix 
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Enrolment since 
passing the Act. 


Increase in 
enrolment. 
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At the close of 1882 the connection of the denominational 
schools with the State ceased, and the subsequent year is marked, 
as was to have been expected, by a considerable falling off in the 
number of children who were receiving their education at the 
expense of the State. The check only operated for a short period, 
as the year 1884 showed a recovery of more than the ground lost. 
This will be seen by the following table which shows the enrolment 


and attendance of children at State supported schools only :— 


Vioee Gross enrolment of Quarterly Average 
7 distinct children. enrolment. attendance. 
1881 146,106 125,506 $2,890 
1882 166,611 134,872 90,944 
1883 155,918 130,205 88,546 
1884 167,134 139,159 95,215 
1885 173,440 146,570 100,462 
1886 | 179,990 153,244 | 105,538 
1887 | 184,060 | 157,262 | 106,408 
1888 | 186,692 | 160,919 112,220 
1889 191,215 164,701 114,569 
1890 | 195,241 170,357 116,665 





In the gross enrolment for 1890, 21,867 of the children 


were under the age of 6 years, 160,488 between 6 and 14, and 


12,886 over 14 years of age. 


Since the withdrawal of aid from denominational schools the 
increase in the average quarterly enrolment at State schools has 


been 30°84 per cent., the increase in each year being :— 


SOR ere enc ie nines ene ace eceeices entree: 6°88 per cent. 
ESSH erence ease ceecr rete sco sece seas es 5°32 * 
SSG erences escetccsaeccwesnne eens. 4°55 + 
1 SY aR See OROR AB GCC EAE OCC CAD OURCnCOECOHC 2°62 + 
USSS eres eel acae ae seen ecemetes aaa cere ee 2°32 a 
1 FE} peanec nico Bice unGeUnDod aC bn do1Gn pooncooDCUCBOnDOCS. 2°35 5 
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The number of schools under the direct control of the Depart- Nombes of 
SCNnOOIS, 
ment, during 1890, was 2,423, thus classified :— 





Erg hi Schoolies yscccan tee cate orescence 5 
Public: Schoole—mixed...- ere eee 1,551 
A T'wo departments.................008. 53 

BS Three departments ...............06. 76 
IPYOVISIONAlSCHOOISe ec. aee eee eeeee 333 
Half-time Schools ............ Be cilenenatonien aoe een enue 289 
House-to-house Schools................c.ccscccceccceescecs 95 
Hvening Schools! ese. ncccise ean see cee ence neces 21 
Rotaleeceteee ees 2,423 


The following table gives the number of State schools in each State Schools 
° : ; in Australasian 
of the Australasian Colonies, together with the number of scholars Colonies. 


in average attendance :— 


State Schools, 1890. 


Number of | Average 
Number : 
Caione of Number of Scholars. attendance of 
wie aanools Teachers. [Average | Pupils 


Attendance. } | per School. 


| - / ’ 


New South Wales............... 2,423 4,181 116,665 48 
WViGtGMAY sce corer enone 2,170 4,292: 133,768 62 
QUCQMBIING coco cviccccecseecses ses 621 1,539 40,836 66 
South Australia.................. 551 1,067 27,552 50 
Western Australia ............ 82 129 2,535 31 
LSBINOUTO tase t secre cece ee 240 469 8,898 37 
New Zealand ...............cce08: 1,200 2,978 94,632 79 
Australasia... . ..cccccccscsccsees 7,287 14,083 424, 886 58 





+ 


The teachers in New South Wales during the year numbered 
4,181, viz., 2,087 males, and 2,094 females. 


umber of 
eachers. 








Males. Females. Total. 

In charge of departments ............ 1,533 901 2,434 
AMBIBTON GSS eo cic cece e ene cee 133 385 518 
Pupil-teachers 2: s-c0.cc.-. ceca coroners 393 714 1,107 
OQURCra err ee enone 28 94. 122 
dbo) 7:1 REE RE Re fos PANY 2,094 4,181 


The average number of pupils on the basis of the mean quarterly 
enrolment per teacher was, therefore, 40°75, and the average 
attendance per teacher, 27:90, while the average quarterly 


enrolment of children per school was 70°31. 


bse 


Public School 
curriculum. 


Training of 
Teachers. 


Teachers and 
their emolu- 
ments. 
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The curriculum of the public schools of New South Wales pro- 
vides merely for imparting to children a sound course of primary 
education, and the elements of those sciences which form the basis 
of higher courses of education, scientific or technical. The State 
provides separately the necessary facilities for acquiring technical 
knowledge, under a system of training recently introduced, about 
which more will be said further on. The Kindergarten system 
has been introduced into some of the schools, and about 2,000 


children are receiving this kind of instruction. 


The staff of male and female Public School teachers is trained in 
the normal schools of the Colony—the Fort-street training school 
for male teachers, and the Hurlstone training school for female 
teachers. These establishments are under the strictest supervision, 
and improvements are made every year in order to keep pace with 
the most modern systems of training. Admission is obtainable to 
these schools by examination, and the students are almost exclu- 
sively recruited from the ranks of both sexes of the pupil-teachers. 
These pupil-teachers are selected with great care, as they are 
required to undergo severe examinations, and must also satisfy the 
department as to their physical aptitude and the soundness of 
their constitutions, in view of the arduous nature of the duties 
they are called upon to perform. 


During the year 1890 the number of teachers in the service of 
the Department of Public Instruction was, as already stated, 4,181. 
The teachers obtain promotion only after passing a series of 
examinations, which are so framed as to efficiently test their pro- 
gress in general capacity. There are ten classes of male teachers 
in charge of schools or departments, their emoluments ranging 
from £128 to £500 per annum including residence ; unclassified 
teachers in charge of Provisional Schools receive from £72 to 
£96 ; assistant teachers are paid at rates varying from £50 to 
£250 ; and pupil-teachers from £42 to £72 per annum. Female 
teachers in charge of schools or departments are paid from £218 
to £326 per annum, including value of residence; assistant 
teacher’s salaries vary from £114 to £168; and pupil teachers 
receive from £24 to £48 per annum. 
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The local supervision of the Public Schools of the Colony is Boe nee 
placed in the hands of School Boards appointed in the various 
districts of the Colony, under the provisions of the Public Instruc- 
tion Act. These boards are supposed to exercise a general over- 
sight in regard to the Public Schools in their districts, but cannot 
interfere with the internal discipline or management of the schools, 
which remain under the direct control of the Minister of Public 


Instruction, and the inspectors and other officers of his department. 


The average cost per child in average attendance at the Public Average cost ot 
education per 


Schools has greatly varied, as will be seen by the following scholar. 


table, which gives the averages for the ten years, 1881 to 1890, 

















inclusive. 
Cost of Education per Head. 
7 i = : For aderinintre- } : 

" : or the ition, including the 
Year. F ore school maintenance of | Pact oaik sels Aa Total. 

ase schools. retiring 

allowances. 

Ft Ree xe £s. d. £8 2d: » ed yet 
1881 1 4 93 315 3 014 32 5 14 44 
1882 210 2? 315 12 010 8} 616 O# 
1883 4 8 3? 4 2 Of 015 34 9 5 74 
1884 3 311 | 4 4 25 014 53 8° 2 7h 
1885 115 54 4 3 7 013 14 612 14 
1886 1 9 44 4 1 6 013 13 6 4 0 
1887 1 2 64 | 4 3 74 011 34 5 17 54 
1888 015 1 | 4 |] 7% 0 9 84 5 6 5 
1889 019 14 4 2 64 0 9 3} 5 10 11 

1 4, 4 5 3 0 9 84 6 0 9 


1890 


On 
| 
| Ce 
| ee? 


_ ——— ~ ~ 





In the Public Schools of New South Wales the cost per child Cost perchild 
, , . , ’ in other colonies, 
was until 1888 higher than in the other Australian Colonies; the 
figures for 1890, however, show this Colony has now reduced 
its expenditure per child below that of Victoria, though it is still 
a little in excess of the other provinces. The following figures do 


not include cost of buildings :— 
Total cost per child in 
average attendance. 


INGW SOUGN: VV AEB 05 oo. s. cosece cess ccsecccinences £4 14 11} 
WVAGLOVIR hy sdeie econ cnet soma ence erecta a coun § 3 5 
Queenaland in. c.cccscccneentsotecs seston seer e ences 4 1 104 
South Australia ............... eco dee cient teceek 316 84 
Wrostern Axsbvakia...on.....cscccsseccsss covcceess 4 1 3 
NeW LORIANG 2... van tcotccr ene scccootcee eee eee 3 14 10 
MOBURATAIBN cc secnc coe sinee cris te cakes io eonc ane ees 3 8 94 








Expenses inci- 
dental to start- 
ing present Act. 


Comparative 
cost of educa- 
tion, 
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The total cost per child in average attendance at the Schools 
under the control of the London School Board, in 1890, was. 
£3 8s. 3d., and the net cost £2 1s. 8d., but no useful purpose is 
to be gained by comparing England and Australia in regard to cost 
of education, and in considering the expense incurred by the 
State in past years it should be borne in mind that a consider- 
able outlay was needed to build the necessary school-houses after 
the Act of 1880 became law. Under this Act the expenses 
contingent upom the necessity of obtaining efficient results, in a 
country so sparsely populated as New South Wales, were unavoid- 
ably great. School-houses had to be built, teachers required 
training, and the whole machinery for providing schools and 
teachers had to be started in so many parts of the country where 
there were none but denominational schools, and frequently no 
educational establishments at all. To these initial expenses was 
due, in a great measure, the relatively high cost of public educa- 
tion in the earlier years shown in the table on page 551. A great 
reduction is observable since 1885, and it may be expected that 
the cost will not at any time greatly exceed the present figures, as. 
the schoolhouses have been built with due regard to the increase 
in the number of scholars which must be expected in a young, 
prosperous, and growing colony. It may be added that most of 
the school-buildings are of such a character as would do credit to 
the most advanced countries in the world, the greatest care being 
taken to have them replete with all the improvements which the 
experience of centuries has suggested in older communities. It 
should, however, be mentioned here, that the last report of the 
Minister for Public Instruction states that the expenditure on 
school-buildings during the past seven years has been insuflicient,. 
and that a further large outlay will be required shortly in order 
to keep pace with the ever increasing demand for accommodation. 


When comparing the average cost of education per child in 
attendance in New South Wales with that of its neighbour, 
Victoria, the results for 1890 must appear very satisfactory, 


STATE EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION. 
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especially when it is borne in mind that the smaller extent of the 
territory of the latter colony, and the greater travelling facilities, 
which a railway system proportionately much larger offers, must 
necessarily reduce the cost of education. In South Australia and 
Western Australia settlement is confined to certain districts in 
which the population is more compact, whilst the whole of the 
territory of New South Wales, if we except the extreme west, 
may be regarded as everywhere settled, at least to such an extent 
as to necessitate the extension of the Public School system 
throughout the greater part of the Colony. But the spread of 
public instruction is considered so pre-eminently important an 
object that the Legislature has at all times expressed its readiness 
to make every sacrifice, and spare no expense to render efficacious 


the system of national education which it adopted in 1880. 


The following table will show the total amount expended by the 
State since the year 1881, and the annual amount per head of 
population provided for the primary education of the children of 


the Colony :— 


Amount Expended on Education. 





| al 
| 








population. | | population. 
£ S20d, pa Sas 
1881 474,157 Das oz | 1886 654,411 13 6 
1882 618,800 1536 1887 624,983 Dar ts 
1883 §21,853 19 8 1888 597,102 1B EE: 
1884 774,357 17 6 1889 635,509 IDE ae 
1885 663,697 14 4 1890 704, 260 12 9 





This statement would not be complete if some details were not 
furnished, showing under what principal heads this expenditure 


was incurred, and the amount of school fees received during the 


same period :— 


Amount ex- 
pended on 


primary educa- 
tion. 


Details of 
expenditure 
on education. 








cn 
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School fees. 


Free scholars. 
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State Expenditure on Education. 











— 
Gross enrol- 





On maintenance 














Num- | = : 

Year. | ber of | Tent of [On school of Schools, in. | otal, | School | “pen 

ie Pupils. istration, &e. | , CCEES 

| 

| oe £ £ £ £ 
1881 1,667} 146,106 | 102,903 371,254 | 474,157 | 46,347 | 427,810 
1882 1,795 | 166,611 | 228,401 390,399 618,800 | 51,312 | 567,488 
1883 1,706 | 155,918*| 391,000 | 430,853 821,853 | 51,427 | 770,426 
1884 1,912] 167,134 | 304,383} 469,974 774,357 | 56,766 | 717,591 
1885 2,046 | 173,440 | 178,002 485,695 663,697 | 58,926 | 604,771 
1886 | 2,170 | 179,990 | 155,072 499,339 654,411 | 63,165 | 591,246 
1887 | 2,236 | 184,060 | 119,957 | 505,026 624,983 | 63,896 | 561,087 
1888 | 2,271 | 186,692 | 84,575} 512,527 |597,102| 69,554 | 527,548 
1889 | 2,373 | 191,215 | 109,576 525,933 635,509 | 72,318 | 563,191 
1890 | 2,423 | 195,241 | 150,441 553,819 704,260 | 71,827 | 632,433 











* Certified Denominational Schools were discontinued at the close of 1882. 
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It will be seen that the amount directly contributed by parents 
towards their children’s education is but a small proportion of the 


- total 


cost. 


In 1890, however, it was considerably larger than 


in any year, 1889 excepted, since the existing Act came into force, 
and the rate per head was exceeded only in 1888 and 1889, as 
may be seen from the following statement :— 





Year, 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 





Cost to State per Child 
of Average Attendance. 
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s. d. 
3 2 
4 10 
14 0O 
10 9 
0 5 
A AY, 
5 5 
14 0O 
18 4 
8 5 





Average cost of Education per Child. 





Total Cost per Child of 
Average Attendance. 
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Amount of Fees 
received per Child of 
Average Attendance. 
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The largest number of free scholars during the year 1890 was 
that for the December quarter, when they amounted to 8,157 ; 
or 4,368 boys and 3,789 girls, equal to a percentage of 6°65 of the 
average attendance for the some quarter. 
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Tn accordance with a design long contemplated, savings’ banks 
were opened during 1887 in connection with the public schools of 
the Colony. At the close of 1890 there were 554 banks in 
operation, as compared with 547 at the close of 1889, and 
the deposits for the year amounted to £11,192. Of this 
amount £8,283 was withdrawn for current use, and £2,909 
remained to the credit of the depositors. The object aimed at in 
establishing these banks is to inculcate practically the principles 
of economics, while yet the minds of the children are susceptible of 
deep impressions. A systematic training for this purpose is a thing 
to be desired in every public school, in order to engender habits of 
thrift amongst school children, to indoctrinate them as to the uses 
and effects of money that are ulterior to immediate gratifications, 
and to make them recognize and calculate upon poverty and degra- 


dation as the natural results of waste and improvidence. 


DENOMINATIONAL AND PRI VATE SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at private schools has increased more than two- 
fold since 1882. This is entirely due to the withdrawal of aid 
from denominational schools. At the close of the year mentioned 
there were 124 denominational schools under the control of the 
Education Department, with 346 teachers, and 29,651 scholars. 
Many of these schools ceased to exist immediately on the with- 
drawal of State aid, and the children by whom they were attended 
were transferred for the most part to the ordinary Public Schools 
of the Colony. Some of the schools, however, were still main- 
tained, chiefly those connected with the Roman Catholic Church, 
and thenceforth appear in the returns as private schools. The 
increase in the number of private schools during 1883 was 97, and 
the increase in the attendance of children was 12,361, so that, 
at the lowest computation, 27 denominational schools were 
immediately closed, and 17,290 children transferred to Public 
Schools. 


555 


School savings! 
banks. 


Attendance 
increasing. 


Increase in 
private schools. 


Classification of 
private schools. 


Subjects taught. | 


Roman Catholic 
Schools. 
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The following table gives the particulars respecting private 
schools from 1881 to 1890 :— 
Private Schools. 














Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars. | Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars. 
1881 507 1,129 18,317 1886 | 647 | 1,808 38, 766 
1882 491 | 1,154 | 19,746 | 1887 689 | 1,873 | 40,450 
1883 588 1,473 32,107 1885 679 | 1,854 40,164 
1884. 611 1,601 | 33,607 | 1889 700 | 1,884 | 41,625 
1885 611 1,654 | 35,967 1890 697 2,393 42,612 











Dividing the private schools of the Colony into their respective 
classes, there were in operation during 1890 :— 


Classification of Denominational and Private Schools. 








Schools. Teachers. Scholars. 
Undenominational.................... 372 1,000 9,789 
Churchior England eee 67 212 3,607 
RomaniCatnonoewecsn ae 244 1,112 28,552 
Wesleyan Methodist.................. 6 31 390 
Pres by terlanicnvstsen cence 4 20 160 
Congregational ..,.........ecessssesees 2 9 46 
utheran ee eee ee 1 1 43 
Primitive Methodists .............. ] 1 25 

















Ota exees sass: 697 2,393 


With regard to the subjects imparted to these 42,612 children, 
it appears that 17,821 boys and 22,223 girls were learning reading ; 
writing was taught to 17,817 boys and 22,134 girls ; and there 
were 17,034 boys and 21,242 girls receiving instruction in arith- 
metic, while 3,465 boys and 2,316 girls were students in other 
mathematics. Geography was taught to 12,826 boys and 16,987 
girls ; grammar to 12,242 boys and 16,516 girls ; and history to 
7,176 boys and 9,918 girls. The ancient languages were studied 
by 2,032 boys and 1,073 girls, while 2,634 boys and 3,475 girls 
were making themselves acquainted with modern languages. 
Drawing was taught to 7,111 boys and 10,503 girls, and music 
was studied by 3,517 boys and 7,450 girls. No less than 16,649 
girls were being instructed in needlework. 


42,612 


Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are 
religious schools, though no definite form of religious opinions is 








HIGHER EDUCATION. 





inculcated therein. Of distinctly religious schools, those of the 
Roman Catholic Church comprise the great majority, numbering 
75:08 per cent. of professedly denominational schools, and 86:99 
per cent. of the scholars educated therein. The number of pupils 
attending these schools was not ascertained for the years preceding 
1886. On the withdrawal of State assistance from denominational 
schools in 1882 there were in operation under the Department of 
Education, 75 Roman Catholic Schools, attended by 16,595 pupils, 
while in 1890 there were 244 schools, attended by 28,552 pupils. 
There were, however, some Roman Catholic Schools prior to 
1882 not receiving aid from the State, and, on the other hand, 
some of the schools which were closed in 1882 have not since been 
opened. The following are the figures for the five years for which 
returns are available :— 


Roman Catholic Schools. 











Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 
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Year. Schools. | Teachers. | 


Males. |Females.| Total. Males. 








| 
Females. | Total. 








1886 | 215 896 | 11,222 | 13,798 | 25,020 | 9,533 | 11,766 | 21,279 
1887 | 238 897 | 12,518 | 14,474 | 26,992 | 10,158 | 12,108 | 22,266 
1888 | 247 916 | 12,535 | 14,637 | 27,172 | 10,010 | 11,799 | 21,809 
1889 | 267 996 | 13,674 | 14,872 | 28,546 | 10,785 | 11,977 | 22,762 
1890 | 244 | 1,112 | 13,021 | 15,531 | 28,552 | 10,206 | 12,225 | 22,431 














The Church of England is the only other religious body main- 
taining schools of importance. During 1890 such schools num- 
bered 67, and were attended by 3,607 pupils. At the end of 1882 
there were in existence 42 Church of England Schools, with an 
enrolment of 11,927 children. The following table shows the 
state of these schools during the past five years :— 


Church of England Schools. 


























Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 
Year. |Schools./Teachers.|| _ { aa aimee 
Males. | Females.| Total. } Males. inion Total. 
PSSOrreccen. 56 143 1,794 | 1,579 | 3,373 || 1,662 | 1,346 | 3,008 
1887 "3 | 167 || 1,815 | 1,514 | 3,329 || 1,588 | 1,258 | 2,846 
1888 ...... 66 | 154 || 1,548] 1,552 | 3,100 |) 1,272 | 1,242 | 2,514 
LESO ere: 47 115 1,353 | 1,302 | 2,655 || 1,065 999 | 2,064 
1 SOOM... 64 209 1,844 | 1,763 | 3,607 || 1,449 | 1,410 | 2,859 


Church of 
England 
Schools, 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 

It has already been mentioned that the State has made provision 
Pee panies for higher education, by the establishment of High Schools in the 
metropolis and the principal centres of population. The curriculum 
of these schools is of such a character as to enable students to 
complete the course of instruction, the basis of which they acquired 
in the Public Schools, and, if they so wish, to prepare themselves 
for the University examinations. Admission to these schools is 
by examination only. There were at the close of the year 1890 
five High Schools for boys and girls, and the gross enrolment for 
that year was 383 boys and 465 girls, making a total of 848 
children. The average attendance was 598 as against 520 for the 
year 1889. During the year, 93 pupils passed the junior, 20 the 
senior, and 36 the matriculation examinations at the University. 


Scholarships and = A system of scholarships and bursaries for boys and girls at 

bursaries. ; : ° = 
State schools has been brought into operation. Twenty of each— 
ten for each sex—are available for education at State, High, or 
Grammar Schools, and six bursaries for boys, and four for girls are 
tenable at the University. The former are awarded half-yearly, 
and the latter at the March matriculation examinations, after 
examination, to the most proficient pupils, in cases where the 


parents are unable to defray the expense of the pupil’s education. 


Be eemor Enbiic Superior Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, 
| in addition to the ordinary course prescribed for Public Schools, 
such other subjects as will enable the students to compete at the 
senior and junior public examinations, are also established. There 
were 64 of these schools in existence at the end of 1890, with 

an enrolment of 47,213 pupils. 


State-aided In addition to the various classes of Public Schools already 

Gaton mentioned, there exist several institutions of an educational 
character which receive an annual subsidy from the Government. 
The most important of these is the Sydney Grammar School, 
which is one of the principal schools in the Colony. In 1890, 
the average quarterly enrolment was 426, and the daily attendance 
405. Towards maintaining this school the Colonial Treasury con- 
tributed the sum of £3,650, the school fees and other revenue 
amounting to £6,105. | 
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In the year 1849 Mr. Wentworth presented a petition to the Sydney College 


mixed Legislative Council from certain shareholders of a proprie- 
tary school, known as Sydney College, praying for the appointment 
of a select committee of the House ‘‘to consider the best means of 
carrying on the institution so as to afford the youth of the Colony 
the means of obtaining instruction in the higher branches of 
literature and science.” The committee was appointed, but had, 
however, somewhat different instructions, and was directed to 
“consider and report how best to institute an university for the 
promotion of literature and science, to be endowed at the public 
expense.” The committee, after a few weeks’ deliberation, brought 
up its report, recommending the establishment of an university 
with a permanent endowment of £5,000 per annum out of the 
general revenue, and a Bill was brought in by Mr. Wentworth in 
accordance with the report. The Council was shortly afterwards 
prorogued, and the measure consequently lapsed for that session. 
In 1850 the bill, which was based mainly on the charter of University 
College, London, was reintroduced by Mr. Wentworth, and, after 
some discussion and a few amendments, was passed, receiving the 
Royal assent on lst October of that year. 


The endowment was given for ‘“defraying the stipends of Constitution of 


teachers in literature, science, and art,” and for administration 
purposes ; there being no provision made for teaching any other 
branch. Power was, however, given to examine and to grant 
degrees after examination in law and medicine as well as in arts. 
The University was to be strictly undenominational, and the Act 
expressly prohibited any religious test for admission to student- 
ship or to any office, or for participation in any of its advantages 
or privileges. Residence was not contemplated otherwise than in 
affiliated colleges, but authority was given to license tutors and 
masters of boarding-houses with whom students of the University 
might live. 


the University. 
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A. Senate of sixteen Fellows was constituted by the original Act 
to govern the University, and they were empowered to elect from 
among themselves their own Provost and Vice-Provost, which 
titles were later on changed to those of Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor. The Fellows were, in the first instance, nominated 
by the Crown, but were to be replaced, as vacancies arose, by the 
Fellows themselves until there should be 100 graduates holding 
the degrees of Master in Arts, or Doctors in Law or Medicine. 
The first Senate commenced their labours at the close of the 
year 1850, with Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.A., as Provost, and 
Sir Charles Nicholson, M.D., as Vice-Provost. They shortly 
established three chairs in Classics, Mathematics, and Chemistry 
and Experimental Physics, and sent to England for competent 
professors to fill them; and on the 11th October, 1852, the 
University was opened with an imposing ceremony, in presence 
of the Governor and principal officers, and under the presidency 
of Sir Charles Nicholson, and twenty-four matriculated students 
were admitted to membership. 


In 1858 a royal charter was granted, which declares that “the 
degrees of this University in arts, law, and medicine shall be 
recognized as academical distinctions of merit, and be entitled to 
rank, precedence, and consideration in the United Kingdom as 
fully as if the said degrees had been granted in any university of 
the United Kingdom.” 


Since the passing of the original Act various changes have 
been made by amending Acts, of which the principal are as 
follows :—By an Act passed in 1857, those who had taken the 
degree of B.A. or M.A. received certain privileges in respect of 
admission to the Bar or to the Roll of Solicitors. In 1861 it was 
directed that in addition to the ordinary sixteen Fellows there 
should be not fewer than three nor more than six ex officio 
members of the Senate who should be Professors in such branches 
of learning as the Senate should by any by-law select ; and such 
Professors and other Public Teachers and examiners- and every 
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superior officer declared to be such by the by-laws should be a 
member of the University, with the same rights and privileges as 
to the election of new Fellows as persons holding the degrees of 
M.A., LL.D., and M.D. In 1881 Ad eundem degrees, with equal 
privileges, were authorized to be conferred ; and B.A.’s of three 
years standing were empowered to vote at new elections of 
Fellows. In 1884 the Senate’s powers as regards teaching and 
degrees were extended by enabling it to give instruction and 
grant degrees or certificates in all branches of knowledge with the 
exception of Theology or Divinity, subject to a proviso that no 
student should be compelled to attend lectures or to pass examina- 
tions in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern History ; and by the 
same Act it was directed, in accordance with a previous by-law of 
the Senate, that the benefits and advantages of the University 
should extend in all respects to women equally with men. 


The number of persons entitled to vote at the elections of Convocation. 
new Fellows reached 100 in 1872, whereupon the Senate passed 
by-laws in respect of such elections, and styled the electoral body 
“Convocation.” This body, including the additions made by the 
several amending Acts, and comprising heads of affiliated colleges, 
who had been declared to be superior officers of the University 
under the Act of 1861, now numbers nearly 500. 


The public endowment of the University stood at £5,000 a prgowment of 
year until 1880, when £1,000 was added for assistant lecture- *° Umversity- 
ships, but in 1877 a bequest of the value of £6,000, and producing 
about £300 a year, was made by Mrs. Hovell, widow of the 
explorer of that name, for instruction in Geology and Physical 
Geography, which, together with fees, enabled the Senate to 
divide the Chair of Chemistry and Experimental Physics into 
two, to the first of which Geology and Physical Geography 
were attached. In 1882 a further vote of £5,000 was made to 
enable the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and Engineer- 
ing, and to give some further help to the original Department of 


Arts. Medical and Engineering Professors and Lecturers, and 
2N 
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a Professor of Natural History, and some small lectureships in 
Arts were created ; but this sum was soon found inadequate for 
the intended purposes, and has been increased to £7,900, inclusive 
of the £1,000 granted in 1880. Allowances have also been made 
for apparatus, and a sum of £2,000 per annum has been granted 
for Evening Classes in Arts. Principally out of this endowment 
a system of Extension Lectures to non-matriculants was com- 
menced in 1882, first in the metropolis, but spreading to places at 
a distance; and it is not improbable that as time goes on and 
means increase these lectures may become a very prominent 


feature in the action and influence of the University. 


In 1855 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, by Royal authority, for the erection of suitable build- 
ings, and also to provide land for the prospective erection of four 


denominational Colleges. Before this grant was made the work 


of the University had been carried on in the old Sydney College, 


which, together with its library and even an endowment for a 


Scholarship bequeathed by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by 


the Government for the University, aud a grant of £50,000 
had been made by Parliament in 1853 as a building fund.. The 
present site, granted in 1855, comprises about 126 acres, formerly 
known as Grose Farm, to which a further grant of 9 acres was 
afterwards added for the enlargement of the domain or park. 
As early as 1854 an Act was passed to aid and partly endow 
four colleges within the University. Contributions of not less 
than £10,000, and not more than £20,000, were to be made 
from the general revenue for building funds, provided that an 
equal sum were subscribed by private individuals, and £500 a 
year was to be paid annually by the Government towards the 


stipends of Principals for each College. Just before this, steps had 
been taken to establish a Church of England College, St. Paul’s ; 
and St. John’s Roman Catholic College followed in 1857, and 
the Presbyterian College of St. Andrew’s in 1867. The Wesleyan 
body, for whom an equal area had been set apart, declined to 
accept it, and in 1873 some 12 acres of the land originally 
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intended for a site for their college, was resumed by the Crown Affliatea 
and dedicated to the Prince Alfred Hospital ; and provision was os 
made for the establishment by the University of a Medical School 
in connection with it and for the joint control of the University 
Senate and Hospital Board in respect of all appointments of the 
medical and surgical officers of the Hospital. But while the 
regulations under which students have access to the Hospital are 
framed by the Hospital Board, with the Senate alone rests the 


appointment of Professors and Lecturers in the Medical School. 


The system of Public Examinations, similar in general character Public Examina- 
and purpose to the middle class examinations of Oxford and “”* 
Cambridge, was instituted in 1867, and has gradually spread, till 
last year there were no less than forty-eight local centres other 
than Sydney, six of which were in the Colony of Queensland ; and 
at the examination held in September of that year there were 
1,301 candidates. Of these, 129 presented themselves for the 
senior, and 1,172 for the junior, examination. 101 senior and 
798 junior candidates passed successfully. The University also 
initiated examinations of articled clerks in 1877, in compliance 
with a rule of the Supreme Court, and during 1890 there were 66 
successful candidates. An examination of candidates for appoint- 
ment in the Civil Service was instituted at an earlier date; 97 
candidates presented themselves at this examination during 1890, 
and 93 were successful. 


Many donations have been made to the University for the use Benefactions. 
and reward of students. Among the first was a gift of £1,000 each 
from Mr. Thomas Barker and from Sir Edward Deas-Thomson, 
represented by lands which are now of twice that value. Many 
others followed, and about £42,000 has been presented up to the 
present date, exclusive of prizes, which have been exhausted by 
award, and irrespective of increases in value. About £10,000 


of this is still in suspense on account of intervening life estates 
to the.widows of testators. Besides the above, a sum of £30,000 
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was left by the late Mr. Thomas Fisher for a library, and £6,000 
has been given by the Hon. Sir William Macleay for a Curatorship 
of the Natural History Museum, presented by him to the Univer- 
sity, and for which the Government have erected a suitable: 
building. There have also been bequests of property other than 
money to the estimated value of £51,000 up to the present time. 


Above all, the late Mr. John Henry Challis left his residuary 
estate, subject to certain annuties. In December, 1890, the 
trustees handed over to the University the major part of the 
Australian portion of the estate consisting of £199,362 in invest- 
ments, and £3,228 cash balance. Under this bequest the Senate 
have created new Chairs in Law, Modern Jiterature, History, 
Logic and Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, Engineering, and Biology, 
to which they have given the testator’s name. The Hovell and 
Challis bequests constitute the only resources of the University 


for actual education other than the public endowments. 


The teaching-staff, now that all the Challis Chairs are filled, con- 
sists of fourteen Professors, twenty-six Lecturers, of whom three 
are Evening Lecturers, and four Demonstrators. The subjects 
over which Professors preside are Classics, Mathematics, Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, Physics, Geology and Paleontology, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Engineering, Modern Literature, Logic, and Mental 
Philosophy, Biology, Law, and History. The Lecturers deal with 
Geology and Physical Geography, Classics, Modern Literature, 
Mathematics, Architecture, Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Pathology, Medical 
Jurisprudence and Public Health, Clinical Medicine, Clinical 
Surgery, Psychological Medicine, Ophthalmic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Medical Tutor, Law of Real Property and Equity, Law of 
Procedure, including Evidence, Law’ of Wrongs, Civil and 
Criminal, and Law of Obligations. The Demonstrators are 


appointed in Chemistry, Physiology, Anatomy, and Physics. 
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Since its foundation the University of Sydney has conferred Degrees con- 
859 degrees of various kinds, the highest number bestowed University. 
in any one year being 70, in 1890. Among the present members 
of the University there are 207 who hold the degree of M.A., 316 
B.A., 17 LLD., 11 BL, 28 M.D., 34 M.B., 26 Masters of 
Surgery, 10 B. Sc., and 14 Bachelors of Engineering. The 
number of students attending lectures increased from 61 in 1877 
to 409 matriculated and 447 non-matriculated students in 1890, 
whilst the number of candidates who attended the public examina- 
tions has increased hoth in the senior and junior divisions, the 
former having advanced from 63 in 1877 to 129 in 1890, and the 
latter from 303 to 1,172. 


Corresponding increases in the number of successful candidates Result of 
examinations, 


at the public examinations have also taken place, as the following 
table will show :— 


Number of Students, and Results of Examinations. 


| Public Examinations. 
T " 3 8 . 
Number of students Number of! ; = 





| students | 
Year, qualified Number of Seniors. | Number of Juniors. 


Attending Attending] by ma- 




















extension | tri i 

Lectures. Lectures. aun Examined.| Passed. | Examined. | Passed. 
1876 58 Abe 34 53 40 306 212 
1877 61 se 23 63 38 303 135 
1878 62 wan 24 58 4] 364 243 
1879 83 ae 58 76 64 333 247 
1880 76 oe 64 66 54 381 209 
1881 81 nae SO 48 | 36 392 231 
1882 97 ae 101 57 43 | 398 | 240 
1883 128 oe 85 57 | 36 473 | 299 
1884 203 ane 142 65 45 563 379 
1885 206 eet 115 84 73 645 | 440 
1886 203 137 122 107 83 858 | 548 
1887 215 329 132 125 87 834 | 562 
1888 250 403 130 141 110 834 | 538 
1889 275 327 210 115 90 1,085 | 706 
1890 409 447 301 129 101 1172 | 798 


- . reer a - - ——— a ~— —— — os I — — 


The expenditure of the University prior to 1890 was met out chico: 


of the revenue accruing from students’ fees, the Government 
aid, and sundry private sources, irrespectively of income for the 
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express use or reward of students. The following table will show 


the yearly state of the fimances of the University during the 
period from 1876 to 1890 :— 


Receipts and Expenditure of the University of Sydney. 





Receipts. 








Government aid. 


TORt ss )———— a = Expenditure 
Other 














rants for fees. Total. 
Endowment. apparatus = ithe 
| purposes. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1876 DOGO ive ece cess 403 100 5,503 5,877 
1877 BSOD0P | Deescseaes 334 100 5,434 5,434 
1878 5,000 1,168 324 100 6,592 7,748 
1879 | 5,000 | 114 476 100 5,690 5,746 
1880 5,000 1,500 457 100 7,057 6,795 
1881 5,000 1,000 706 100 6,806 6,227 
1882 | 10,000 2,964 1,080 100 14,144 10,614 
1883 12,000 2,343 1,266 120 15,729 15,581 
1884 12,000 3,500 2,207 170 17,877 16,198 
1885 12,000 4,500 2,479 385 19,364 20,094 
1886 12,000 5,500 2,600 323 20,423 20,765 
1887 12,000 4,918 2,819 308 20,045 20,811 
1888 12,000 7,099 3,022 385 22,506 21,867 
1889 12,000 6,800 5,667 807 25,274 28,030 
1890 13,900 4,734 5,365 293 24,312 26,075 








An extensive addition to the University’s magnificent buildings 
has been made for the use of the School of Medicine. It provides 
the most complete accommodation for students desiring to follow the 
profession of medicine and surgery, and the Prince Alfred Hospital, 
erected, as before stated, on the University grant, affords them the 
necessary means of study. At the commencement of the year 


1890 there were 87 undergraduates, of whom 6 were ladies, in 
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the Medical School, a very fair number considering that this 
school was not established until 1883, and then commenced with 
only four students. A laboratory for the Department of Physics 
has also been recently erected, and is replete with every means 
of illustrating the teaching of physical science, and an equally 
complete laboratory and halls are in course of construction for the 
Department of Chemistry and its adjuncts. The prospects of the 
University of Sydney are excellent, and it cannot fail to prosper, 
and exert a most beneficial influence on the future of Australia. 
An Act for founding an Affiliated College for Women has been 
passed, limiting the building endowment, however, to £5,000, but 
granting £500 a year for a Principal. It will be brought into 
operation as soon as the necessary funds are collected. The 
Department of Public Instruction also contemplates the erection 
of a College for the training of male teachers. The Senate of the 
University have granted the necessary site, and the Government 
have submitted plans of a building, to accommodate 51 students, 
and to cost £37,500, to the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Public Works. 


DENOMINATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
where students may be educated according to the precepts of their 
various beliefs and prepared to compete for University honors, or 
the various professions which they may adopt. Evidence of the 
progress of superior denominational education in the Colony may 
be seen in the magnificent college buildings which surround the 
city, among which may be cited Newington College, the colleges 
of the Marist Brothers, and the Jesuit Fathers, at Hunter’s Hill 
and Riverview, the old-established King’s School at Parramatta, 
the North Sydney Church of England Grammar School, the 
Presbyterian Ladies’ College at Croydon, and a host of other first- 
class establishments erected under the patronage of the various 


religious bodies. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Public attention was so strongly directed in the years which 
followed the great world exhibition of 1851, to the necessity of 
providing the artizan classes, and the people generally, with the 
means of obtaining a scientific knowledge of the various handi- 
crafts, that technical schools sprang up in various parts of 
England, some being under the direct patronage of the State, 
while others were founded hy the wealthy trade societies, or guilds, 
of the great English cities. The excellent results following the 
establishment of these schools could not fail to attract attention 
in the colonies, where a sound and practical knowledge of the 
manual arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the 
New South Wales Technical School was due in great measure to 
the efforts of a few gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics’ 
School of Arts, and as far back as 1873 it was decided to establish 
a Technical College affiliated to that institution, with the object 
of improving the scientific knowledge of Australian artizans. In 
the year 1878, a sum of £2,000 was granted by Parliament towards 
the organization of a Technical College, and for five years the work 
of the institution was carried on in connection with the School of 
Arts. In 1883, however, a board was appointed by the Govern- 
ment to take over its management, and the Technical College 
became henceforth a State institution. Towards the end of 1889 
the Board was dissolved, and the Technical College came under 
the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. 


The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the 
Technical College, comprises classes in agriculture, applied 
mechanics, arts, architecture, geology, chemistry, commercial 
economy, mathematics, elocution, pharmacy, physics, and domestic 
economy, and these classes are subdivided into sub-classes as may 


be warranted by circumstances. 
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The college is open to students of each sex, and, during 1890, Number of 
3 Md students. 
383 female students attended for at least one term. The number 
of individual students in 1890 averaged 2,822 persons. The average 
enrolment per term was 1,686. Out of 1,538 students who went 
up for examination, 864, or 56:2 per cent., were successful in 


obtaining a pass. 


Branch technical schools have also been established in the Country classes, 
suburbs, and in the northern, southern, and western districts of 
the Colony. In 1890 these country classes had an average of 
2,126 students enrolled. 


Technical workshops have been fitted up in Sydney, where ipemnmmbiaadas 

mechanical classes are held, and the teaching is illustrated by all 
the various tools and apparatus needed for the proper under- 
standing of the different processes of each separate class of work. 
The Technical College is now fairly established, and its benefits 
are already being felt and appreciated, whilst the future has every 
promise of still greater usefulness. A site for the College has 
been secured by the Government at Ultimo, on which a building 
suitable for its requirements is now being erected. 


In 1890 the expenditure of the Board of Technical Education cost of tech- 
amounted to £25,440. In addition to this, the sum of £2,902 ™* ution 
was contributed by the students in the shape of fees. The Parlia- 
mentary vote for the year was £29,850. The means at the disposal 
of the board have not been sufficient for the establishment of country 
branches in every case where application has been made, but 
lecturers have been appointed to visit from time to time the prin- 
cipal country centres, and deliver lectures in mineralogy, geology, 
and agriculture. Proposals have also been made for the granting by 
the State of suitable areas, or reserves, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing agricultural colleges and experimental farms, and the near 


future may see an extension of technical education in this 


direction. 
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REFORMA TORIES. 


In addition to the purely educational establishments, the State 
maintains three reformatories or disciplinary institutions, two 
the Industrial School at Parramatta, and the Shaftes- 
bury Reformatory, near South Head—and one for boys—the 
nautical school-ship “ Vernon.” At the Parramatta institution 





for girls 


the total enrolment of girls during the year was 123, and the new 
admissions, up to the 3lst December last were 36, of whom 
11 were under and 25 over 14 years of age. The cost of 
maintaining the school in 1890 amounted to £2,375. The 
Shaftesbury Reformatory is under the Minister of Justice. It 
has been in existence over eleven years, and is designed for the 
reception of young women under sentence, a wise provision, for 
by this means are avoided the alternatives of sending the offenders 
to the institution at Parramatta (late at Biloela), where their in- 
fluence and example might have a baneful effect on more youthful 
minds, or of consigning them to gaol. The want of a similar 
institution for criminal youths is much felt. It would indeed 
prove a boon in many cases, not only to the individuals them- 
selves but to society at large, and might often be the turning 
point in a career just started ona downward course. The number 
of inmates at Shaftesbury at the close of 1890 was 42, and the 
expenditure during the year amounted to £903. On board the 
“Vernon” 353 boys were dealt with during the year, and the 
number remaining at the termination of 1890 was 208. Up to 
the 30th April, 1891, there had been 2,488 boys admitted on 
board, of whom 2,264 had left. During 1890 28 of the latter 
had been under conviction, or a percentage of 1:2 for the year, as 
against a percentage of 1:8, which is the proportion of convictions 
if the whole male population over 15 years of age be taken. 
There were at the date just mentioned 430 apprentices from the 
“Vernon,” who remained still under its supervision, in addition 
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to the number on board, The management of the training- 
ship is excellent, and its cost to the State during 1890 was £6,745. 
The results obtained in the three above-mentioned establishments 
have hitherto been of a very successful character, many children 
having been reclaimed from a depraved life, or rescued from 
unhappy surroundings, and turned out, after a course of some 


years’ training, useful members of society. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


In a young country such as New South Wales, where most of 
the people are engaged in the development of its material resources, 
the existence of a leisured class, or one devoted to the pursuit of 
science, 1s hardly to be looked for. Nevertheless it is satisfactory 
to find that the higher aims of science are far from being neglected. 
As far back as the year 1821, a scientific society under the title 
of the Philosophical Society of Australasia was founded in Sydney, 
which, after experiencing many vicissitudes of fortune, was trans- 
formed in 1866 into, and afterwards incorporated under the title 
of, the Royal Society of New South Wales. The society is now 
in a flourishing condition, counting amongst its members some of 
the most eminent men in the Colony. Its object is to forward the 
advancement of science in Australia, and favour original research 
in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philosophical interest, 
which may further the development of the resources of Australia, 
draw attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural history. 
The proceedings, published every year, include papers of the 
greatest interest on important scientific questions, especially those 
whose solution is of Australian interest. 


The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has 
attracted many enthusiastic students, and the Linnzan Society 
of New South Wales was also established for the special purpose 


of furthering the advancement of these particular sciences. The 


society is housed in a commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, one 


Royal Society. 


Linnzan Society. 
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of the most beautiful spots near the city, and already possesses a 
library and museum. The society has been liberally endowed by 
the Hon. William Macleay, who, not content with being one of 
its most munificent supporters, is also an indefatigable worker in 
the field of science. The society’s proceedings are published at 
regular intervals, and contain many valuable papers, together with 


excellent illustrations of objects of natural history. 


In 1883 a third scientific society was formed in Sydney under 
the name of the Geographical Society of Australasia, with the 
view offpromoting geographical research in a part of the world 
where much remains to be discovered. Branches of this society 
have been established in the cities of Melbourne, Brisbane, and 
Adelaide, and there is no lack of interest displayed in their pro- 
ceedings. Among the first tasks undertaken by this Society was 
the despatch of an expedition to New Guinea, for which purpose 
aid was obtained from the various Colonial Governments. The 
expedition sailed from Sydney on the 10th June, 1885, and 
resulted in the acquisition of some useful geographical and 
scientific knowledge of the island, the discovery of a large affluent 
of the Fly River being, perhaps, the most important achievement 


of the expedition. 


The scientific societies just mentioned depend for support on 
private contributions, though, except in the case of the Linnean 
Society, the Government grants them small sums annually in pro- 
portion to the income received from subscriptions, and has hitherto 
allowed their ‘“ Proceedings and Transactions” to be printed free 
of charge at the Government Printing Office. 


Among the other institutions of a scientific and educational 


character which the Colony so liberally supports the Sydney 
Observatory is not the leastimportant. Situated in a commanding 
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position, it is admirably fitted for the purpose it is intended to 
serve. The present building was erected in 1856 at the instance 
of Sir William Denison, then Governor of the Colony, who took a 
great interest in scientific pursuits. The Government Astronomer 
has under him a complete staff of assistants, and during the year 
1890 a sum of £4,985 was expended in connection with the insti- 
tution. Meteorological observations have received special attention, 
as befits so important a subject in a country whose prosperity 
depends so much upon climate. When the present Astronomer 
took office in 1870, there were in the Colony only six stations, and 
observations on the climate, rainfall, and other meteorological 
phenomena were necessarily very limited in character. At the 
end of 1890 the number of stations had been increased to 1,088. 
Rain gauges have also been established at most of the sheep and 
cattle stations of the interior, with a result which is highly satis- 
factory. The light thrown on the true characteristics of the climate, 
especially of that part of the Colony remote from the sea coast, 
has tended to remove the notion leng current as to its unfitness 
for agricultural as well as pastoral settlement. 


The Australian Museum, which is the oldest institution of the Australian 
kind in Australia, occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of nati 
Sydney, facing one of the principal parks. The collections contain 
carefully selected specimens of the principal objects of natural 
history found in kindred establishments, and also a most complete 
collection of zoological specimens of distinctly Australian character. 
The popularity of the institution is evinced by the increasing number 
of persons by whom it is visited. The Museum is open to the public 
every day except Monday. On Sundays the visitors are very 
numerous. ‘The number of visitors during 1890 was 123,724, the 
daily average being 688 on Sundays, and 331 on week days. The 
expenses in connection with the institution amounted to £7,389, of 


which £2,097 was expended on account of purchase, collection, 
and carriage of specimens. 
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The Free Public Library was established on the lst of October, 
1869, when the building and books of the Australian Subscription 
Library were purchased by the Government. The books thus 
acquired formed the nucleus of the present library. The number 
of volumes originally purchased was about 16,000, and on the 31st 
December, 1890, they had increased to 86,284, including those in 
the lending branch, or lent to country libraries. The lending 
branch was established in 1877, to meet a growing public want, 
and, under the present system any person may, on the recom- 
mendation of a clergyman, magistrate, or other responsible person, 
obtain under certain simple regulations, the loan of any of the 
works on the shelves, free of charge. The scope of this institution 
was further extended by the introduction of a system by which 
country libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes may obtain on loan 
works of a select kind, which in many instances would be too 
expensive for them to purchase on account of the slender funds 
at their disposal. Under this system, boxes are made up contain- 
ing from 60 to 100 books, and forwarded to the country libraries 
on application, to be returned, or exchanged within four months. 
This system was initiated in August, 1883, and has been carried 
on successfully ever since. In the course of 1890, 137 boxes, con- 
taining 10,070 volumes, were forwarded to 77 institutions, some of 
them at considerable distances from the metropolis. The distance 
which these books were carried amounted to 47,737 miles, being 
on an average 348 miles for each box, an enormous distance, 
partly accounted for by the fact that some places to which books 
are sent were most readily accessible through other colonies. All 
the charges in connection with the despatch and return of books, 
insurance, &c., are defrayed by the State, and the system in 
vogue in New South Wales is the most liberal of its kind in 
existence. 


The reference department of the Free Public Library contains 
61,284 volumes, and the lending branch 20,735. The country 
libraries were, on the 3lst December, 1890, in possession of 4,265 
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volumes, lent under the system above mentioned, the total number 
of books and pamphlets, the property of this institution, being 
86,284, classified as under :— 


Books in Free Public Library. 





Reference | Lending | Country 























Synopsis of Classification. Department} Branch. | Libraries. Total. 
Natural Philosophy, Science and the’ 

PVM rcaucas ves sarees caeocee cscs 6,980 3,243 . 808 | 11,031 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, 

ANG BEYUMOIORY 6005605 cesceccecees 5,630 2,826 946 9,402 
Biography and Correspondence ...... 4,041 3,383 1,118 8,542 
Geography, Topography, Voyages| 

‘and (OED, 7s ae ere 5,775 3,110 768 9,653 
Periodical and Serial Literature...... | 2 +s Y fl Le aes Pl llnecocke 16,537 
MPUPIBDTMUARGO® soci s cess ccecusenseeserses 3,227 748 75 4,050 
Theology, Moral and Mental Phil- 

osophy, and Education ......... 3,547 1,223 110 4,880 
WOOT OTAMG. ..060.65005000 00055005 2,072 718 105 2,895 
Miscellaneous Literature and Col- 

Leming. VV On NeR.. «oe os cec nena nccescs. 4,653 | *4,886 335 9,874 
Works of Reference and Philology. FLO Ure eccomeimees ees 4,135 
Duplicates and unbound volumes...) 1,604 | 2... |... 1,604 
eg a na Peace nee RUS TT ere e corel maine 3,083 
PPOOKA oar Cie UM 2.6.05. .ecsccscccess | esecee SOG Slew ns: 598 

Total Number of Volumes ...| 61,284 | 20,735 4,265 | 86,284 











* Including 2,245 volumes of Fiction. 


The popularity of the Free Public Library is clearly proved by Bi set 
the number of persons availing themselves of the privileges which 
it affords. The increase has been very regular, as will be seen 
in the following statement showing the number of visitors to the 
library, rising from 59,786, in 1870, to 155,822, in 1890, 53,543 
of whom were visitors at the lending branch. These figures show 
a considerable increase on those of the previous year, though they 
are still below the results of 1886. This is no doubt owing to 
the interruptions caused through the additions and alterations to 


the building, which now being complete have caused the increased 


attendance noticed during the year 1890. 
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1b, URE CACECeCiRr CORCE ae ECM CRMC rea 59,786 
LR fl RRR eR RAR SCOR OBHCTORECOCHCOSRC TORTIE DRO OCOCOpOe: 60, 165 
LEY VERE OSCE DT ORE A PTT ee Moree 48,817 
1 Ry eee e eee Corte eeCC DEOL CTT ener nee rte er 76,659 
1874 (eleven months)........... Perea Tee 57,962 
DSTO Breer ecia ve cone te ec ecaes sea see Cota oc Once we een nee 66,900 
NS 7 Grete resee enor eee eee eon tne one eee 72,724 
1877 (Lending Branch first opened) ............ .. 124,688* 
NSS ere ceeceacccnceccs cone oe toca ser cnc ccerene een ies 117,047 
1579 (Exhibition open)ic..c.ccc cere saeeekc nee ces 152,036 
SSO eee eew ee mecesteteteccsusarecesemerae concecoeacsotes 134,462 
ESS eee oeriens cerencs Cea cen ee eres eeteaes 136,272 
1882c(elevensmontns)seeiesseee eee ce reese reece 133,731 
BSS ieee eee ae lees Sen En ea neers 155,431 
1884; (cloven moOntus) wes cece senor 161,877 
USS cere censor ee eee erecste meena merece ntee nace 165,715 
NSSGre cre cecce Mosheee ste cate nese een eaten soe 168,685 
BS Jisecrnceeesrce ocscrs von sce eel nant oes cece ne cee semanas 139,203* 
LOSS tee crete oeae es ee ee Oe Co en oe 149,425 
OSD er earas tee cousin ce ace ncaes ace e car ome ronnie 132,983 
BOO areca rencc tens cece ewe c est oieee on ree ace eenne PRON ERE 155,822 
* Reference Library closed for three months, for moving. 
Pees Although the lending branch contains but 20,735 volumes, the 


total number used during the year was not less than 64,457, and 
the number of persons availing themselves of the privilege of 
borrowing was 4,651, so that on an average each book was taken 
a little over three times, and each person to whom a permit was 
granted used nearly fourteen volumes during the year. As usual, 
a large portion of the works read was from fiction, each of the 
2,245 novels in the branch having been used about eight times 
during the year. The number of volumes of each class taken out 


was as follows :— 
Classification of Books used. 


| 





Synopsis of Classification. | No. of volumes used. 
Natural Philosophy, Science, and Arts .................000. | 6,865 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology ....., 6,464 
Biography and Correspondence .............cscosesesseseeres 7,029 
(FGURTEDIY,c LIBVOIS, CC. ossso cer ececccccecccecainec scree eon | 9, 886 
UVISDUUCEMOO cance crc te irene secure orcs eee siineose cats ees? 1,257 
Mentaliand woral Philosophy <.-..sc.cccscccccss secon tecseecse 2,251 
POCthy ANG DIAMA ccs is conten es eke eeu eee ees 1,969 
Miscellaneous Literature ..........ceccccsccssecsceccscscscccecs 10,753 
Prose Fiction ....:........0000- Deca Eee ae ene eee 17,983 





_—_—____... 


64,457 


— 





MUNICIPAL FREE LIBRARIES. 





During 1886 and 1887 considerable extensions were made to 
the premises of the Free Public Library, which had become much 
too small for the accommodation of the public, and the proper 
housing of the books. It was at length decided to pull down the 
old building in Macquarie-street, and a contract was made about 
the middle of 1887 for rebuilding a large portion of the Library 
at a cost of £10,455. This work was progressing throughout 
the year 1889, and the new building was opened to the public in 
April, 1890. The Sydney Free Public Library is now one of the 


most convenient in Australia. 


The institution forms a separate department, under the control 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, and its cost to the State, 
during 1890, was, in addition to the amount for building :— 


NAIATIOS cOClale cas reece an eee eee £6,040 
Buildings and Repairs .............cccecceececess 2,310 
BOOKS oa pecertaceecert seer cesar eee P25 6 9 

OLAI Sc rasenwteesscisesteee ceri ateret eee LO GSS 


Besides the Free Public Library of Sydney there are smaller 
libraries established in the principal population centres throughout 
the Colony. These libraries may be broadly classed under two 
heads—Schools of Arts—receiving an annual subvention in pro- 
portion to the amount of monetary support accorded by the public ; 
and Free Libraries established in connection with Municipalities. 
The former class are far the more numerous. Under the provisions 
of the Municipalities Act of 1867 any municipality may establish 
and maintain a Free Library, and, where such is done, the 
Council of the Municipality is entitled, for the purchase of books, 


the sum of £200 if the library is available for the use of a popu- 
lation of 1,000 or to £100 where the population to whom the 
library would be accessible reaches 300 persons. The number of 
volumes in the various public libraries, excluding the Free Public 


Library, is estimated at about 240,000. 
20 


Cost of main- 
taining library 


Schools of Art 
and Municipal 
Libraries. 


“ 
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The National Art Gallery was first instituted in 1871 in con- 
nection with the New South Wales Academy of Art. It was 
reopened as the Nationa] Art Gallery in 1880, and is now situated 
in the Outer Domain, in a convenient and well-lighted building, 
which is at present unfinished as regards the exterior, although 
steps are about to be taken to complete the design. It contains 
an excellent collection of paintings and statuary, comprising some 
of the most famous works of the best modern artists of the old 
world, and includes several very valuable gifts from private 
persons. Like the other national institutions of New South 
Wales, the Gallery is open on Sundays as well as week-days, and 
on the former and on public holidays the attendance is especially 
numerous. During 1890 it was visited by 211,544 persons, the 
average Sunday attendance being 1,596 and on week days 413. 
Up to the end of 1890 the total expenditure on this institution 
was £76,582. The disbursements for 1890 were :— 





£ 
MOT WOLKSCOL BEE ert ca ieee toe are ecu e sunereiets 6,753 
Tor: Maantuenan Ce foccec coc cccvceescsee Pen canon aeeine we oe es 601 
OL BRIATICR ee coe rene Reon ae re Seen mate oeionls 973 
Total. cost to the State ......ssrecsseceasee £8 327 


The Technological Museum is also situated in the Outer Domain, 
in the Agricultural Hall, where it was removed on the destruction 
of the Garden Palace by fire. It is intended eventually to remove 
it to the building at Ultimo, which is now being erected for the 
Technical College. This museum was instituted at the close of 
1879 on the initiative of the Trustees of the Australian Museum ; 
but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was totally 
lost in 1882 by the fire above-mentioned. Strenuous efforts 
were at once made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 
1883, the museum was again opened to the public, and now con- 
tains interesting and valuable series of specimens illustrating the 


various stages of many manufactures, and an excellent collection 
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of animal and vegetable products. The popularity of this institu- 
tion may be gathered from the fact that 94,111 persons visited it 
during 1890, the Sunday average being 689, and the week day 187. 
The cost to the State amounted to £3,390, distributed as follows :— 





£ 
FOr MAINGENANCE.scasesee sr ceeecc eee eee 1,133 
For specimens, models, &. ..........ccsceccsecescecceecs 1,236 
BOTIBRIBMIGN ee ceca eae ce cee teen cee Pecetcenveemeees 1,021 
FLOUR Totsere eects Moseiecctacetetsrretes £3, 390 


tHLIGION. 


In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in New South Equality of 
Wales, but during the early days of the Colony such was not the a ae 
case. New South Wales was originally essentially a Crown Colony, 
and the Church establishment, as it existed in England, was naturally 
transplanted to these shores. Ecclesiastical monopoly nevertheless 
only continued for a short time, and the countenance and support 
of the State were eventually extended, during the governorship of 
Sir Richard Bourke, to the principal religious bodies which then 
existed—the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wes- 
leyan Methodists. To the clergy of each of these denominations gtate aid to 
the Government granted what has usually been denominated State ''#'°™ 
aid, which continued long after the old political system had passed 
away and had been replaced by Responsible Government. In 
1862, however, an Act was passed limiting future payments to the 
clergy then actually in receipt of State aid. In the year following 
the passing of this Act the claims on the Government amounted to 
£32,372, and were thus distributed :— 


Church of England ............ OECOCEC ECC E TT £17,967 
Roman Catholic Church ............ccsceccescecees 8,748 
Presbyterians......... REA TS ELEN 2,873 


Wesleyan Methodists ...........scscssscssssseceses 2,784 








qi 
CO 
Oo 
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Year by year the sum payable has been lessening, owing chiefly 
to the deaths of clergymen in receipt of State aid, so that in 1890 
the payment by the State was £9,793, distributed as follows :— 


Church of HMngland 2.0... cicccecee.ne se ensoe sero £5,591 
Roman Catholic Churchiee wc ceccoececcerste nase 2,600 
IPresby teriangs oa... screws. sees ease cuentiog: 702 
Wesleyan Methodists.............cccscesseeeeeeeeeeee 900 


Payments on The payments to the clergy of different denominations are 


account of State . . ° 
vid, given for each year since 1863. It will be observed that in 


several years the amounts paid were less than in succeeding 
years. This anomaly is due to the temporary stoppage of the 


stipends of clergymen who were absent from the Colony :— 


Amounts paid to the Clergy since the Abolition of State 
Aid to Religion. 

















vear. | Shurehot | catholic | Presbyterian. yaleyey [an denossina 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1863 17,967 8,748 2,873 2,784 | 32,372 
1864 17,519 | 8,284 2,614 1,179 29,546 
1865 14,111 7,430 3,090 1,572 26,203 
1870 12,386 | 6,583 2,180 1,573 22,722 
1875 10,725 | 5,608 1,626 1,372 19,331 
1880 7,739 3,892 1,702 1,716 15,049 
1885 6,041 3,000 1,052 1,136 11,229 
1890 5,591 2,600 702 900 9,793 





The number of persons entitled to State aid during 1890 was 58 
—32 Church of England, 15 Roman Catholics, 5 Presbyterians, 
and 6 Wesleyan Methodists. 
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The number of members of each religious body was estimated at eerie be 
the census of 1881, and the relative proportions of each of the . 
larger denominations were found to differ but slightly from those 
shown by the previous census. Distributing the population on 
the basis of the census of 1881, the estimated number of adherents 
to each of the denominations, with the clergy rgeistered for the 


celebration of marriages, was during 1890 as follows :-— 


Adherents of each Denomination. 


Proportion 

















Denomination. | Clergy. Adherents. of adherents to 

| clergy. 
Church of England................. 324 | 510,440 | 1,575 
Roman Catholic .................. «. 281 309,900 | 1,103 
TOR DVUOLIAN ie ccaer cece ce eoeee ee 156 108,350 | 695 
Wesleyan, and other Methodist 179s 96,270 538 
Congregational ...............006 +. | 62 | 21,400 | 345 
Baptiat) <5 s e oe | 33 11,000 | 333 
THUUNOLAN scence carrer cerce ks 4 7,300 1,825 
OMItATIANo ns: 21, coer eee ] 1,400 1,400 
PIGDIOWSi acne eee eee 3 4,950 1,650 
Salvation Army ......... SEO eH OURE 8 4,150 519 

PARONe! occ ise.n ss Meter eemeeanens vice ie 176000 at ees 
Others--unspecified .........,..... 12 29,700 2,475 
Total .......:ccsssecssoveees 1,063 | 1,121,860 1,056 


The number of persons attending Divine Service on Sundays pours 
averaged 314,979 for the year 1890. This number represents the 
attendance of adults only; if school children were included the 
number would be about 436,900. When the sparseness of the 
population in some parts of the country is considered the church 
attendance will appear very large, and though apparently less than 
found in the colony of Victoria, is proportionately much greater 
than in England. The number of attendants on Divine Service 
in 1889 was returned at 312,221; for 1888 the number was 
310,859 ; for 1885 it was 250,041, and for 1881 it was 221,031, 
so that there has been a gradual increase, fairly keeping pace with 
the population. The relative numbers of each denomination in 


attendance have remained very much the same for several years 


past. In 1881 the Church of England had the largest attendance, 
but from 1884 the Church of Rome has taken the lead. 
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The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on 
Sundays for each of the principal denominations are given here- 
under. Sunday school children are not included :— 


Attendance at Divine Service. 





Number of distinct 
Denomination. persons attending 
Sunday services. 





Churehrotetin gland aincwsrceccnceccree cue nercoemc tar dtes 80,754 
Roman-Cathouc eee OT TCT eT er Tree 92,166 
PLOS WY WOPIAN secre racy scecececuncr sess ciissces cusete teresa de mie oes 32,453 
Wesleyan Methodist ............ EGS Ueto seenens cee cee esuceradee se 61,847 
Other Methodisterscuccnescscc csv ees eee enna senetaes 10,470 
Congragabionalistcric:ssecse ecco tate ese eat veeceerer cee ete cess 13,004. 
BAPUAa Seve sesaenececiccesen neces conucanneaen nieces se tere e wet voceies 4,610 
SalvadionsATmysice.crecs ecco source sie eeneeemenvieeee ete tecetere ures 15,508 
QEHErGENOMINECIONS scat eer cee cence omen rere eee 4,167 

POU lereeccseereseneess Woo nnetcne ceed ceeeens - 314,979 





The Church of England is the largest religious denomination in 
the Colony, whether judged by the number of professed adherents, 
the number of clergy, or the number of buildings used for divine 
service. During the year 1890 there were 643 churches belonging 
to this denomination and 132 school-houses and 759 public 
buildings and dwellings used for public ‘worship, accommodating 
121,035 persons; the attendance of distinct persons counting 
only adults was 80,754. The number of clergy registered under 
Acts 19 Vic. Nos. 30 and 34, for the celebration of marriages, was 
324. The Church of England in the colony is governed by a 
metropolitan who is also primate of Australia and Tasmania, 
and five other Bishops whose sees are Bathurst, Goulburn, New- 


castle, Grafton and Armidale, and Riverina. 
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The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal Roman Catholic 


Archbishop of Sydney, assisted by a Coadjutor Bishop under 
whom are the suffragan bishops of Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, 
Maitland, Armidale, and Wilcannia, the whole colony forming an 
ecclesiastical province. There are 281 priests licensed to celebrate 
marriages. ‘The number of Roman Catholic Churches properly 
so called was 438; besides these there were 54 school-houses and 
912 public buildings or dwellings used for Divine Service. The 
accommodation afforded by the churches amounted to about 


104,902 sittings and the attendance on Sundays averaged 92,166. 


hurch, 


The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the colony Presbyterian 


have 324 churches and 354 schools used for public worship ; there 
were also 44 public buildings or dwellings occasionally used for 
the same purpose in 1890, The number of ministers was 156, of 
whom 143 were connected with the Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales, 12 with the Synod of Eastern Australia, and 1 
with the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. The accommodation 
provided in churches was 39,375 sittings, and the attendance 
numbered about 32,453, not including Sunday-school children. 


The Wesleyan Methodist communion is divided into eight 
districts. Throughout the colony there are 387 churches and 433 
other preaching places with sittings, in the former to the number of 
60,469, and in the latter 24,580, in all 85,049. The denomination 
owns also 58 school buildings and 81 parsonages, and has in its 
service 135 regular clergy and 452 local preachers. The number 
of church members is said to be 7,978, of whom 1,110 are com- 
municants, and the attendance of adherents at Divine Service is 


not less than 61,847, not including children. 


The Primitive Methodists and United Methodists have 92 
churches, and 38 other buildings, and 32 clergy ; the accommoda- 
tion provided will seat 16,870 persons, the attendance at Divine 
Service is about 10,005. 


Church, 


Wesleyan 
Methodists, 
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The Congregational Church has 66 churches as well as 44 public 
buildings or dwellings used for worship ; the sittings provided will 
accommodate 20,713 persons. The clergy licensed to celebrate 
marriages number 62 and the attendance at Divine Service on 


Sundays averages about 13,004. 


The various Baptist Churches in the colony have 33 licensed 
ministers with 36 churches and 29 school-houses or other buildings 
devoted to public worship ; the Sunday attendance averages 4,610 
persons, but there is sitting accommodation for 8,532. 


The Salvation Army has only 8 officers licensed to celebrate 
marriages, but has 215 buildings used for service, accommodating 
51,491 persons. The number of adherents or soldiers attending 


Sunday service is stated by the authorities to be 15,508. 


Besides those above enumerated there are other distinct religious 
bodies, for.the most part Protestant denominations, with clergy 
licensed by the State to celebrate marriages. The number of 
clergy ministering to these was 21; the churches, school-houses, 
and public buildings used for Divine Service numbered 92 and the 


attendance on Sundays was about 4,632 persons. 


The number of registered ministers belonging to all faiths was 
1,063, and the churches numbered 2,125, in addition to which 
there were 651 school-houses and 2,374 dwellings or public 
buildings used for public worship. The accommodation provided 
would seat about 457,181 persons. The average attendance was 
314,979. 


Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-schools. The 
attendance of children at these schools shows a considerable 
increase during the past three years. Some part of this increase 
is merely apparent, and is due to the greater completeness in 
the returns, but no small portion of the improved attendance 
results from the extension of school accommodation in various parts 
of the country. The attendance of children at the Sunday-schools 
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of the leading denominations, with the number of schools and 


teachers during 1890, was :+- 


Sunday-schools of each Denomination. 





Number of teachers. |Average number of scholars. 



































Denomination. Eos — = 
Male. |Female.| Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 

Church of England...| 552 | 1,198 | 2,543 3,741 | 16,187 | 20,698 | 36,885 
Roman Catholic ....., 445 410 |} 1,246; 1,656 | 10,719 | 14,451 | 25,170 
Presbyterian .......... 228 539 | 882} 1,421! 6,001; 7,388 |" 18,389 
Wesleyan Methodist} 321 | 1,300) 1,424] 2,724! 9,976) 11,478| 21,454 
Other Methodists..... 94. 546 | 457| 1,005/| 3,786) 4,148| 7,934 
Congregational ........ 70 | 382| 436 818 | 3,539} 4,170] 7,709 
DGUUR baa ee eee ens 26 128} 128 256} 1,011; 1,145; 2,156 
Salvation Army ...... 67 89| 128 217| 2,580! 3,441 §,721 
Other denominations 37 98 85 | 183 721 . 746 1,467 
LOUALS cevcactsee 1,840 | 4,690 | 7,329 | 12,019 | 54,520 | 67,365 | 121,885 














The attendance given above is extremely high, amounting as it 
does to nearly 50 per cent. of the total children between the ages 
of 7 and 15 years, at which ages children generally attend Sunday- 
schools. The number of Sunday-schools and teachers, and the 


attendance during each of the past ten years, were :— 


Sunday-school Teachers and Children. 











| | Average attendance. 
Ye: | Number of | Number of 
Year. so . | a 

schools. | teachers. 

| Male. | Female. Total. 
a —_ 

1881 1,405 9,289 34,950 40,722 75,672 
1882 1,318 9,190 34,393 41,334 75,727 
1883 1,441 9,793 35,205 42,610 77,815 
1884 1,461 9,426 35,883 43,202 79,085 
1885 1,513 9,986 37,991 46,531 84,522 
1886 1,596 10,759 47,307 56,354 103,661 
1887 1,614 10,749 48, 333 8,999 107,332 
1888 1,724 11,267 | 50,556 61,735 112,291 
1889 1,832 11,568 | 52,778 63,896 116,674 
1890 1,840 12,019 | 54,520 67,365 121,885 


-—_——___ 
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PART XIX, 


Finance and Public Wealth. 


HE Public Revenue of New South Wales largely exceeds 
that of any other Australian Colony. The total amount 
raised by each colony during 1890, as well as the revenue per 


inhabitant, was as follows :— 





Colony. Total Revenue, Revenue per head of 














population. 
£ yet Hab 
INGW BOUGH VV ALES sence ccneeon tetenterens 9,498, 620 812 5 
*Victoria ..... Reeve cori recente 8,519,159 y fpat faa 
WIGONIAIANIG 7.5 05s harcore eerste ee tecieee 3, 260,308 opeaay bad 10) 
South: Australia ......ccsccovosserscsversssees 2,557,772 718 9 
Western Australia .....ccccccccccccecsscenes 414,314 8 15 6 
FUESINANIG were, eetcctcore cee Beer enon cieeeens 758, 100 5 6 Tl 
ING We ZOALAN Gieecunera or cee ecces Preaee reese 4,208,029 615 5 
POUR scerecccucecoces couse 29,216,302 7 AGo ol 

*Year ending 30 June, 1890. - Sy 

Revenue Reliable information respecting the revenue and expenditure of 


for 1825. 
New South Wales is not obtainable earlier than 1825, in which 


year the public receipts amounted to £71,682, and the expendi- 
ture to £93,020. Sixty-five years afterwards, at the close of 1890, 
the revenue had increased more than one hundred and thirty fold, 
though the population had, during the same interval, increased only 
about thirty-three fold. From 1825 to 1840,—a date memorable in 
the annals of the Colony as that in which transportation ceased,—the 


advance in the revenue was very rapid. In that year the public 
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receipts amounted to £683,112, asum not again reached until 1853, 
two years after the discovery of gold. From 1853 to 1859 the 
revenue made great strides, and amounted to £1,522,668 for the 
year last mentioned. On the Ist December, 1859, the separa- 
tion of Queensland took place, and consequently a falling off 
in the revenue occurred in the following year, the amount 
collected being £1,308,925. Since 1860 the income of the Colony 
has increased in a fairly regular manner, as may be seen from the 


following statement :— 


Revenue of New South Wales. Steady increase 
= ee . a : in revenue, 








Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 


1861 1,421,881 1876 5,037,661 
1862 1,557,639 1877 5,751,878 
1863 1,534,187 1878 4,991,919 
1864 1,661,805 1879 4,481,665 
1865 1,899,468 1880 4,911,990 
1866 2,012,079 1881 6,714,327 
1867 2,012,042 1882 7,418,536 
1868 2,107,157 1883 6,470,341 
1869 2,202,970 1884. 7,117,592 
1870 2,102,697 1885 7,587,368 
187] 2,238,900 1886 7,594,300 
1872 2,812,011 1887 8,582,811 
1873 3,330,913 1888 8,886,360 
1874 3,514,314 1889 9,063, 397 
1875 4,126,303 1899 9,498,620 





The revenue is usually classified under four heads, ‘Taxation, Classification 
or revenue, 


Land Revenue, Services (including revenue from railways, tram- 


ways, posts, telegraphs, and fees of various kinds), and Mis- 
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Total receipts. 


cellaneous. 
below ; the totals will be found in the preceding tables. 
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The receipts under each class since 1871 are shown 








Classification of Revenue. 








Year. Taxation. Services. Miscellaneous. 
£ £ £ £ 
1871 1,063,204 497,978 561,679 116,039 
1872 1,200,203 840,453 659,770 111,585 
1873 1,364,806 1,137,914 728,875 99,318 
1874 1,200,489 1,426, 166 770,895 116,764 
1875 1,122,002 2,020,629 858,497 125,175 
1876 1,161,406 2,773,003 965,327 137,925 
1877 1,233,132 3,236,277 1,119,532 162,937 
1878 1,309,718 2,325,704 1,183,582 172,915 
1879 1,272,721 1,632,024 1,328, 302 248,618 
1880 1,417,294 1,646,436 1,594,082 254,178 
1881 1,770,849 2,820,988 1,945,076 177,414 
1882 1,903,412 2,914,394 2,363,085 237,645 
1883 1,891,708 1,656,069 2,666,731 255,833 
1884 2,152,854 1,753, 344 2,942,643 268,751 
1885 2,252,651 1,876,452 3,168,463 289, 802 
1886 2,611,835 1,643,954 3,089,235 249,276 
1887 2,664,548 2,378,995 3,245,907 293,361 
1888 2,681,883 2,268,253 3,664, 100 272,124 
1889 2,677,169 2,187,563 3,924,955 323,710 
1890 2,748,339 2,243,089 4,174,938 332,304 


Land Revenue. 




















Refunds The amounts given above, as well as those in the other tables 


referring to revenue, represent the gross receipts. In every year 


refunds are made, so that the figures just quoted are somewhat too 


high, but the amount of the refunds is now much less than formerly. 





TAXATION 
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Though a revenue of £9,498,620 is derived from a population Taxation very 
ight. 
of little more than 1,121,000 the people of New South Wales 


are very lightly taxed, the amount falling upon each person in the 


community for the last nineteen years averaging only £2 5s. 6d., 


of which amount the bulk is obtained indirectly through the 


Customs House :— 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 





Taxation per Head. 


Amount of taxation 


per head. 


none = =— = &—— KK KH NN NH 


on 


10 


18 
18 
19 
19 
16 
19 


— S 
coowuraga Ne ar 


Co 


Year. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1856 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Average for 19 


years 





Amount of taxation 


per head. 


| 
| 


| 


pnt BCs be 
26 2 
28 9 
28 7 
213 6 
213 0 
2 leg 
210 2 
2 910 
£2 5 6 





5 


The decrease per head in the years following 1873 was due to Increased 


the falling off of the customs revenue consequent on the reduction 


of the number of dutiable articles which the Government were 


able to effect by reason of an overflowing treasury, and through 


the accidental lapsing of the stamp duties from an oversight. 


In 


1881 the stamp duties were reimposed, and contributed in that 


year about 5s. per inhabitant. 


In 1886 the customs duties were 


increased, which accounts for the large advance shown that year. 


There was a slight decrease during 1887, arising from the repeal 


of the tariff of the previous year, which took effect on the Ist 
October, and a still further decline in 1888, 1889, and 1890, due 


to the same cause. 


revenue per 
head. 
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Revenue from 
taxation. 
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It has been estimated that the total annual income of the 
inhabitants of the Colony is approximately £62,950,000. The 
revenue derived from taxation in 1890 was, as shown below, 
£2,748,339, equivalent, therefore, to a tax of 4:36 per cent. on 
the income of each person in the community. Dividing the revenue 
derived from taxation into the four main divisions of Customs, 
Excise, Stamps, and Licenses, the amount received under each 


head during the year 1890 was :— 


Revenue from Taxation, 1890. 


CUSTOMS :— £ £ 
MO PIRI ES earn ccree civcuseciisces siovim ve cicranslcethieaiec oie sathiw antec: 823,418 
WANG wee ects seen RaeR Ch Rae rae Ro Te cae eRe rues 46,141 
ALOTANG: DOOTY eaves cae tnheciconis Stale aniceesenncaenies penance ae 71,597 
Tobacco and Cigars..............++ Sou deasieceradasaee ness 245,326 
AOS ras eres eee a ae eee Co mower oe onan ee calmer si eaess 106,928 
Cotes and Chicory, oon .wecsce cs ees ence ecnenacne neces 10,833 
Sugar ANd LMOlAssOS eo. occ en eee se cneaenese ee eares 145,117 
ONIN Weer racine ei nt enee reece cesonumaceee useinavensienaiene 16,990 
EQICO Pees rcetac ete aceousccenine once sta cenneann cameeatoasens 15,959 
ESRI a TIRAItS cee ore eee eee eee ne tae sees 57,302 
Othorispoecific Gnties 7.0.00 ev cee ces eee canes sees sane. 339,947 
Bonded wWarenouses :.cac: ccc eine en oes atari ec oe 8,694 
Rent of goods in Queen’s warehouse....... So SOB Or A 69 
Totals Customs mcc.csssceon cece: ecescecssse oc escees 1,888,321 
EXCISE :— 
AG, DOSETANG PONCE co secs acs so-ssdecsoesseceaesce senses se 120,245 
Duty on spirits distilled in thie COlOn yer an tess e re 23,174 
Duty on tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes............04 121,094 
Tobacco factory license fe€S.......ccecseecescseceeeseees 1,374 
TL Ota OSCR ooo cece ace cone sos ences camer cece oeescaes 265,887 
SUNAM RS |. icsncassncrasess ERT Oe TATE Ror iconaceenencea ene. veatenese 460,975 
LICENSES :— 
Wholesale apirit dealers 7... ...-.00.5.--cosssososse ose 8,520 
PRRSOUIONIOOTOR scree nase eee een ae nebeccete 5,142 
Xetail and fermented spirituous liquors..............- 101,496 
Billiard and bagatelle licenses............ TOOBOn eR NOHONL 9,698 
PVM LEMAR PAGEITIGES..... oo00c. cen ses ccacoeonennccscatann 99 
Hawkers and peddlers ............cssceseenes EO 2,415 
DIE ALOMOPB oon cctce. sae cau-t somas cscs heapanesaan ceeds 690 
Colonial wine, cider, and perry licenses ...... ..... 1,428 
Licenses under the Gunpowder Act of 1876... ..... 758 
Licenses to sell tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes...... 2,375 
Al otheriicensemin., <7 .cc.acbenc-sscacsaees excess aeasean es 535 
EGBA Ls LNOONMOR eres ves cares soaisacccnscsasadesumnsceneenee 133,156 


Total, Taxation ..... La Se URANCCSO NE Ce nee CUMETIE RCE T SRC £2,748, 339 
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Under the heads of Trade and Commerce will be found some Revenue from 
particulars of the revenue from Customs as well as that obtained Excise. 
from Excise.. The cost of collecting revenue by the Customs 
Department averages about three per cent., a very moderate sum, 
when the large area of the Colony and the length of its frontiers 
are considered. The cost in 1890 was 2:9 per cent. against 3:7 
for Victoria, 3°6 for South Australia, and 4:7 for Western Aus- 
tralia. The expenditure per cent. for New Zealand was the 
lowest of all the Colonies, being only 2:4 per cent., while that of 
Tasmania was but 2°6 per cent., the small cost no doubt being 
accounted for by the absence of Border collections. 

Stamp Duties during 1890 yielded a revenue of £460,975, or stamp Duties. 
about 8s. 4d. per head, while the cost of collection was very trifling, 
amounting to £4,711, or a little over one per cent. of the amount 
received. 

In addition to the above, a duty is levied on the value of estates probate Duty. 
of deceased persons, and on settlements of property taking effect 
after the death of the testator. 

The sale of fermented and spirituous liquors is regulated by Sale of liquors. 
Acts 45 Victoria No. 14, and 46 Victoria No. 24. Under 
the provisions of these Acts five descriptions of licenses are Licenses. 
authorized :— 

(a) Publicans’ licenses, for which an annual fee of £30 is 
payable. 

(6) Packet licenses—Ilst class, for vessels over 1,000 tons, 
£15; 2nd class, from 250 to 1,000 tons, £10; and 3rd 
class, for vessels of under 250 tons, with a license fee 
of £3. 

(c) Colonial wine licenses, annual fee, £3. 

(dq) Booth or stand licenses, fee £2; and 

(e) Brewers’ or spirit merchants’ licenses, fee £30 if within, 
and £20 if outside, the boundaries of the city of Sydney. 

There are also billiard and bagatelle licenses, auctioneers’ 
licenses, a license for the sale of tobacco and cigars, and various 
other licenses, from which an amount of revenue is derived. 


Oat 
\O 
bo 


Revenue from 
publicans’ 
licenses. 


Amended 
Licensing Act. 
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The revenue received during 1890 from the various licenses 
amounted to £133,156, of which £101,496 was from publicans 
and similar retailers, £1,428, from colonial wine sellers, and 
£8,520 from brewers and wholesale spirit merchants. The fol- 


lowing licenses were issued during 1890 :— 


PUD LICANS wesc eceeesccec creas eens 3,428 
Colonialswinerers- ss see eee eee 475 
Distillorsenecatcecs ee mei eee il 
IBROWEISat ses cone acest eae ake 76 
Splritimerchants:e.cseeee eee 297 

Lotali Mecsnue secs ceee 4.277 


Besides the above, there were 57 licenses for the distillation 
of brandy, 11 for scientific distillation, and 8 apothecaries’ dis- 
tilling licenses. There were 853 holders of publicans’ licenses in 
the metropolitan district, and 2,575 in the remainder of the 
Colony ; in the former case representing 1 licensed house to every 
434 residents, while in the latter the proportion is 1 to every 
284 residents. During the past thirteen years the number of 
licensed houses has increased from 3,312 to 3,428, although, 
as will be seen from the subsequent table, in proportion to popu- 
lation there has been a large decrease. There has been an 
absolute decrease in the number of houses since 1881, attribu- 
table to the operations of the Licensing Act, which came into 
force in that year. By this Act the granting of licenses was 
taken out of the hands of the ordinary Bench of Magistrates and 
entrusted to a Licensing Court, comprising magistrates specially 
appointed. The alteration in the composition of the Licensing 
Court led to a stricter scrutiny of applicants, and a consequent 
decrease in the number of licenses granted. The Act has also 
operated to decrease the number of hotels, by requiring a specified 
number of rooms for the accommodation of travellers, and in 
cases where insufficient accommodation was afforded, not a few 
hotel-keepers found it better to give up their licenses than to 
comply with the provisions of the Act. 
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Licensed Public-houses. 


Number of Residents in District to 


Number of Licensed Houses. each Housé, 








Metropolitan, Extra- Total. |Metropolitan. 
pee Merrie ey! 




















Year, 

Metropolitan, Metropolitan. Total. 
1878...) 871 | 2,441 | 3,312 ami aoe | 203 
1879... 879 | 2,409 | 3,288 237 208 216 
1880 883 464 | 3,347 249 212 229 
1881 52 | «2,584 | 3,436 271 207 223 
1882 940 | 2,123 | 8,063 259 | 261 261 
1883...) 923 | 2151 | 3,074 278 270 273 
1884...) 24 | 92,3290 | 3,144 328 264 281 
1885...) $23 | 2356 | 3,179 346 273 292 
1886 $40 | 2,391 | 3,931 358 280 300 
1887...) 846 | 9,494 | 3,970 374 284 317 
1888...| 858 | 2,510 | 3,368 389 279 308 
1ss9...) 856 | 2,549 | 3,405 411 280 313 


1890 ... 853 2,575 | 3,428 434 284 321 


———————$———L  essssnsnssnestpssnnsssshesnesnssntnnsnesnnensnnsneen 


REVENUE FROM PUBLIC LANDS. 


The income derived from the Public lands of the Colony has Revenue from 
varied very considerably during the past twenty years, the lowest iy ee ae 
amount received being in 1871, when the revenue was only 
£497,978, or, at the rate of 19s. 7d. per head, while the greatest 
sum was obtained in 1877, when the receipts amounted to 
£3,236,277, or at the rate of £5 2s. 11d. per head of the popula- 
tion. Other periods also show great variation, due in the years 
prior to 1884 to the fluctuation in the amount of land sold at 
auction, but since the year last-named the Land Revenue has 
been more steady. The revenue from the public estate, compared 


with population, will gradually decline, as the amount available 
2P 
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for sale or lease is a diminishing quantity, while the popula- 
tion is steadily increasing. The revenue for 1890 amounted to 
£2,243,039, grouped under the following heads :— 


SALES :— £ 
AU COIR BRIOS oe rere ee neh econ deuunnlns deo liseieneleseues 169,664 
Improved purchases, &C.. .........c.cecscsereserereeeceeesscncenecs 41,827 
Deposits on conditional purchases ..........sseeeseeeeeeneneeees 204,306 
Instalments on conditional purchases (inclusive of interest) 649,924 
Balances on conditional purchases. .............seeeeeeeeees aces 91,177 
Miscellaneous purchases ..........ccce0.c00 socserecacsoee coseeces 13,896 

Total wand salesey.. cence este £1,170,794 


——_—— 


Interest on land conditionally purchased (under Act of 1861). £104,864 


—_ ——_—_____. - —___—_—_ 


PASTORAL OCCUPATION :— 








Pastoral leases (rums) 15 years ............cceccescecsssseseeee oes ~ 362,049 
WONGITIONAINICARCRU erste ee caee emcee enc eacineeeie saesedseeee ees 138,699 
FATIMA OAMOR eras ere ae nee eee rescence steresciniots 27,060 
Occupation licenses ........ EEC PO OE OOCO SCH COSC 191,045 
Homestead leases, 15 years ...........0-cseccsscerseeeresenesseenes 41,463 
Quai Ponte cone ene eee cence EEO OC Te 545 
Scrub leases........... RR PEE OCC OC OR OC CUC ONC GOST 28 
Total, Pastoral occupation............ re £760,889 
Minna OccuPATION :— £ 

Mineral Tease uc occ Soec corre atone oes Serco sive eects Racccteaes 36,380 
Mineral licensee sre re erro eco eeidashececceomdescenescesee se 2,380 

A OOHON OL BUTIIGTOUS FANOS ere r se ocean saaae eee vociesees 13,128 
Miners -ciphtercnccc sco cern oreaetnescoescetnoeec eee Cees 7,537 
Business LGONSES ....5....ccscccccsceccccscsees Pants Ci eee erences 3,145 
TROMIGOTIIAL IGABOR. coc soca center eo eene cree choca cen wonesne 224 
Total, Mining occupation ...........ssecssceseesee £62,794 

MIscELLANEOUS LAND RECEIPTS :— 

Licenses tosowt timber. 0.5 oie cne cist scoceeeecemuncescoseesiees Sek Feely’ 
Wees On ctranster OL TUNE ce iesser owe cic rea ow eensssoscceteuees 1,041 
Fees on preparation and enrolment of title-deeds............ 4,623 
Survey fees (under Act of 1889) .. ...ccsccceseceeeesceeeeereeees 103, 106 

BAY GUNET TOOCIDES <6 6620. con vec sce seesswecesecussssscceastssiesses) os 20,211 
Total, Miscellaneous Land receipts ........... £143,698 

7 obel. band revenwe nr. .-cc.c ss cece caeecerens £2,243,039 

Falling off in A very great falling off in the land revenue will be observed 


land revenue. 


from 1883 to 1886. This was due in the first instance to the 
stoppage of auction sales in 1883, and secondly, to the difficulties 
encountered in bringing the Crown Lands Act of 1884 into 
operation. These difficulties were overcome in 1887, and the 


land revenue may now be said to be in a normal condition. 


LAND REVENUE. 
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The total income derived from land since 1872 is given below, Land revenue 


while the amount per head of population will be found on 


page 607 :— 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


a 


Land Revenue. | 


£ 

840,453 
1,137,914 
1,426,166 
2,020,629 
2,773,008 
3,236,277 
2,325,704 
1,632,024 
1,646,436 
2,820,988 





Year. | Land Revenue. . 
£ 
1882 2,914,394 
1883 1,656,069 
1884 1,753,344 
1885 1,876,452 
1886 1,643,954 
1887 2,378,995 
1888 2,268,253 
1889 2,137,563 
1890 2,243,039 








The revenue derived from the Crown lands may be conveniently Revenue derived 
from sales and 


divided into two main classes—receipts from sales, and from pas- 


toral, mining, or other occupation. 


each head were as follows :— 


Year. | 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 





Sales. 


845,410 
1,163,572 
1,760,570 
2,513,404 
2,967,857 
2,076,004 
1,386,687 
1,382,026 
2,483,338 


£ £ 
436,483 403,970 


Occupation. 





292,504 
262,594 
260,059 
259,599 
268,420 
249,700 
245,337 
264,410 
337, 650 








The amounts received under 


| Year. | Sales. | Occupation. 
£ £ 
1882 2,455,041 459,353 
1883 1,269,469 386, 600 
1884 1,363,483 389,861 
1885 1,314,357 562,095 
1886 1,206,438 437,516 
1887 1,221,776 | 1,157,219 
1888 1,212,283 1,055,970 
1889 1,149,171 988,392 
1890 1,275,658 967,381 


A enrenneendnneenstenrealp 


occupation, 
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Practice of treat- 
ing proceeds of 
sales as revenue. 


Auction sales, 
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The practice of treating money derived from the sale of Crown 
lands as revenue obtains in all the Australian Colonies, and the 
money so raised forms a substantial item of their annual income. 
In New South Wales the sums realized from this source have 
been in certain years so considerable as to leave a large surplus 
when all charges upon the public revenue were defrayed. The 
revenue derived from the sale of lands may be grouped under 
three heads :—/(a) Auction sales and selections after auction ; 
(6) Improvement and other purchases ; and (c) Conditional sales. 
The proceeds of land sold at auction at one time formed the 
largest item of public income, as the following table, covering a 


period of twenty years, will show :— 








Selections Total. 


Year. Auction sales. A anartiant 





———$?$——$—$—$——$———$———————__—§_— — ——— ee 





£ £ £ 

1871 92,994 24,530 117,524 
1872 89,129 89,588 yA Alyg 
1873 300,229 104,496 404,725 
1874 553,973 106,042 660,015 
1875 1,019,053 102,440 1,121,493 
1876 1,561,243 98,280 1,659,523 
1877 1,967,057 166,730 2,133,787 
1878 1,061,670 124,197 1,185,867 
1879 698,981 66 699,047 
1880 437,964 42,495 480,459 
1881 566,404 351,885 918,289 
1882 707,594 417,715 1,125,309 
1883 179,403 37,480 216,883 
1884 95,772 767 96,539 
1885 136101400 | ee 116,014 
1886 111,083 111,083 
1887 172,553 faa veveee 172,553 
1888 207,052 207,052 
1889 160,695 | easgeeaee 160,695 
1890 169,664 | eeesevece 169,664 














LAND SALES. 





It will be observed that the alienation of the public estate by 
means of auction sales and unconditional selections after auction 
attained its highest point during the years 1875 to 1878. A tempo- 
rary lull took place in the two following years, but in 1881 and 1882 
the auction sales of Crown lands reached nearly the same pro- 
portions as before. It was not until it had become evident that 
the indiscriminate sale of the public estate was threatening to 
endanger the vital interests of the country that this form of 
alienation was stopped. In 1883, auction sales were almost com- 
pletely suspended, the receipts therefrom immediately falling from 
£1,125,309 in 1882 to £96,539 in 1884, £207,052 in 1888, and 
£169,664 in 1890. 


The fact had forced itself upon the attention of the authorities 
that this wholesale alienation of Crown lands was not due to the 
demand created by the normal progress of settlement, but was the 
outcome of an unhealthy rivalry between the two principal classes 
of settlers—the pastoral tenants, and the free selectors. Besides 
this, the estate of the country was being parted with without any 
conditions as to improvements or settlement, and as the great 
object of land sales was to promote settlement, it was deemed 
advisable by the Government to temporarily suspend land sales 
by auction, and ultimately 1t was decided to sell only a limited 


area (200,000 acres) during any one year. 


Another portion of the land revenue is obtained from the sales, 
without competition, to the legal occupiers, of Crown Jands im- 
proved to the value of £1 per acre. To this form of alienation 
may be added purchases of land made by right of pre-emption on 
a fixed proportion of the total area held under lease in certain 
cases. 
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Largealienations 
at auction. 


Limitation of 
auction sales, 


Improvement 
and pre-emptive 
purchases. 
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Revenue from 
improvement 
purchases and 
pre-emptive 
sales, 





From these sources (improvement purchases and pre-emptive 
sales) the following amounts were received into the Colonial 


Treasury since the year 1877 :— 


— 
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Year. gcc (ebarr “PA Total. 
c ers u - 
£ £ £ 
1877 133,357 77,263 210,620 
1878 239,944 20,046 259,990 
1879 156,471 4,743 161,214 
1880 245,094 5,799 250,893 
1881 494,262 2,908 497,170 
1882 179,949 1,041 180,990 
1883 116,558 1,345 117,903 
1884 305,455 4,450 309,905 
1885 413,935 29 413,964 
1886 260,526 | cesesseee 260,526 
1887 7300 nn (rere 166,117 
1888 86,913 |e veces 86,913 
1889 43,2002 | aeeeeees 43,202 
1890 21-827 ee 41,827 





Revenue from 
conditional 
sales. 


Conditional sales formed the main feature of the Land Act of 
1861. 
the area of land applied for amounted to 29,873,628 acres, or equal 
to 15:25 per cent. of the total area of the Colony. According to 


From 1862, when these sales commenced, to end of 1890, 


figures furnished by the Lands Department the total receipts in 


respect of such land were :— 


Wor; depoelticcc ccnsves caw ces eocs en cunicieasowaeteer eee se £6,522,490 
Balance and instalments of purchase money... 5,583,057 
A LT) | ae ee eee 3,057,613 





FS oe Se ROP OBER OGSOSUOHOS SOUL, HOCEOnDUC £15, 163,160 





CONDITIONAL SALES. 








The following table shows the gross amounts received during 
each of the fifteen years ending with 1890, as well as the total 
since this class of sales was first permitted. The figures are 
derived from returns furnished by the Lands Department, and 
differ from others given in this volume which were furnished by 


the Treasury ; the discrepancy, however, is too slight to be of 












































consequence. 
Amounts received. 
= Total, 
Year interest, | Ofc 
Deposits. Balances. | Instalments.) under Ac 
of 1861. 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
1862 to 1875 | 2,083,414 SOL; OC immes cc cces's 383,929 | 2,769,323 
1876 496,053 G85 304s Greece eae 99,329 664,216 
1877 424,954 MLL SOD alice. vesices 126,657 623,464 
1878 398,729 47,060 23,775 160,581 630,145 
1879 232,285 37,031 87,131 171,148 | 527,595 
1880 293,113 41,849 | 113,603 204,624 653,199 
1881 592,966 92,009 129,547 253,357 | 1,067,879 
1882 621,617 | 109,667 | 129,921 | 287,527 | 1,148,732 
1883 424,968 58,314 137,277 310,676 931,235 
1884 381,550 61,466 183,081 326, 184 952,281 
1885 121,437 68,139 440,286 151,658 781,520 
1886 112,892 74,504 514,162 129,978 331,536 
1887 92,203 96,562 562,019 123,091 873,875 
1888 92,910 100, 827 578, 187 113,620 | 885,544 
1889 82,540 105,761 607,205 110,380 905,886 
1890 70,859 90,827 650, 180 104,864 | 916,730 
EGBA cio a8 5 6,522,490 | 1,426,688 | 4,156,374 | 3,057,613 | 15,163,160 





The figures in the foregoing table represent the gross amounts 
paid, but in the case of the deposits large sums were received which 
were afterwards refunded, as the ground applied for was not open 
to selection. The area set down as sold conditionally is on this 


account also greatly overstated, and, moreover, includes the area 
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of selections which became forfeited for non-fulfilment of conditions, 
or on other grounds. The actual area sold conditionally up to the 
close of 1890 was 20,404,540 acres, and the area for which 
title deeds have been issued was 1,924,422, leaving a balance of 
18,480,118 acres on which the conditions remain unfulfilled. The 
amount due to the Treasury on conditional purchases was, at the 


end of 1890, £13,224,311. 


The refunds of deposits paid on land conditionally selected 
have reached considerable amounts in some years, as will be seen 


from the following statement :— 








Year. | Amount of refunds. Year. | Amount of refunds. 
£ | £ 

1880 28,256 1886 69,024 
1881 72,475 1887 | 41,986 
1882 92,804 1888 35,319 
1883 132,092 1889 30,602 
1884 134,932 1890 36,512 
1885 85,868 





Another portion of the annual land revenue of the Colony is 
derived from rents for pastoral occupation, and mineral and other 
leases. During 1886 the revenue obtained from this source 
amounted to only £374,920, as the rents were collected according 
to the old assessment, but it was estimated that more than 
£500,000 was due at the close of the year for rents accumulating 
during the previous eighteen months. By an Act of the Legisla- 
ture, assented to on the 13th July, 1887, the arrears of rent were 
made payable over a period of two years, with interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent, During 1887 the rents were paid on the basis of 
the new tenure, and a large increase is therefore observable under 
the head of pastoral leases and occupation licenses. The following 
table gives the annual revenue from pastoral occupation for the 
eleven years, 1880-90 :— 


te 


Annual Revenue from Pastoral Occupation. 





Head of Revenue. 1880, 
£ 
Pastoral leases............| 165,952 
Annual and special 
lOAMOR ree nee cre 


Conditional and auction 
leases 


O° CeCe eC COCOFCeC Lee eseceri 8 peosoes 


Occupation licenses . . 


Homestead leases 


Quit rents......... ........ 


Total 





1881. 1882. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


£ £ 





221,149 | 343,333 


55,7 a 63,968 | 65,417 | 


@,0 i010: 0,0 > en Bi 6.07 4:0.0.0 


eeeeee 


286,003 | 409,244 


1883. 


L 


eecner 


340,130 


1884, 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888, 1889. 1890, 
£ | £ £ | £ | £ £ |.¢£ 
273 feel 155 | 140,436 | 131,893 644,279 | 526,447| 512,481 | 362,049 
| 
66, 167 | 60, me 15,872 17,914 | 17,648 | 22,5541 26,474| 27,088 
Hee | 37,592 59,558| 67,974 | 87,896 101,416 | 138,699 
ee reeds 329,010 | 252,121] 214,166 | 191,045 
ee 15,801 | 10,660] 20,167] 27,266} 35,888| 41,463 
ee 202| 1,402 456 906 566 | 545 
7 | 
829,356 | 504,589 | 374,920 | 1,079,534 917,190 890,991 | 760,889 
| | | | | | 
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The revenue derived from mining occupation has not been large, 
though somewhat higher since 1884 than previous to that year, 
a circumstance due chiefly to the increased attention paid to silver- 
mining. The following table gives the revenue under ‘this head 


for the last eleven years :— 


a 








Year. | Amount. Year. Amount. 
£ £ 

1880 | 20,251 1886 31,242 
1881 20,283 1887 43,961 
1882 20,248 1888 95,347 
1883 | 17,748 1889 53,384 
1884 | 28, 080 1890 62,794 
1885 | 31,415 


REVENUE FROM RAILWAYS AND OTHER SERVICES. 


The revenue derived from services rendered now exceeds that 
from either taxation or Jand,—the respective proportion under 
each head for 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890 being :— 


1887 1888 1889 1890 

percent. percent. percent. per cent. 
Senviceis ce csccccecscccests 37°8 41:2 43°3 44°0 
ERROR etches aoc ce 31°0 30°2 29°5 28°9 
BAR ores cndeces cues ys (Ef 25°5 23°6 23°6 
Miscellaneous ............ 3°5 3°] 3°6 3°5 


The Government of New South Wales is the owner of all the 
railways constructed in the Colony, with the exception of the 
line between Moama and Deniliquin, and that from Broken 
Hill to the South Australian border, the former 45 miles long and 
the latter about 36 miles. Jt owns, also, the entire telegraphic 
and telephonic system of the Colony, as well as the Post Office. 
From these, and some other minor sources, the revenue, classed 
under the head of Services, was obtained. The total amount 
received for Services during the year 1890, under the different 


heads, was :— 


REVENUE FROM SERVICES. 603 





























Revenue from Services during 1890. 
£ £ 
Railway and tramway receipts ............cccsesecesseuee]  eveeeeens 3,013,921 
Post Office :— 
POMGAMEE dpuicrty ver ccescctucrsar cnt n eee cae | 427,119 
Telegraph receipts ..........0.00000 cee on assenscecscecs 178,735 
DelepRone: receipts. ...............cccvcscvcccsesseoesscece 7,282 
Commission on money orders .............. naceinete 16,758 
629, 894 
RCO Siicocccsieos sic wedcs coer coca! oy covomneecseeraes Al ree erine 13,208 
Fees for escort and conveyance of gold..............000.{ 0 ees nee 505 
Pilotage, harbour and light rates, and fees ....... 0.) ...e...s, 54,609 
Registration of brands .................... Benes ceenae bassinet | Muccacee ars 1,394 
PUM NAM CHINO LOUD os ca cc nce ecwtes Hee sos ae hee @Oeckamaasel lav haeebes 71,827 
Metropolitan Water Rates .............ccc..cccececccceccec| cess eee 158,151 
Country Towns Water Rates ............ccccccece 5 ceeeee| vee eeeees 5,523 
Metropolitan Sewerage Rates .............cccceecececeseees|  seseeeees 74,368 
Rabbits account assessment...............ccsceeceeeeeee cas| ceeeeeees 49,764 
Fees of office :— 
Certificates of naturalization ..................cc000s 95 
Registrar-General ...... UTE SS ESCA Ren RR Tee einen 35,481 
Prothonotary of Supreme Court..................... 7,795 
DERSONE ITE QUIGY rere cn unrcos ce reese eeneone reece ce 3,233 
Curator of Intestate Estates  ..................e00e5. 4,503 
In Bankruptcy and Insolvency .................008. 5,002 
LO SRC eee A ee eee eRe ae 1,957 
DistrictiCourts  ........cccccssssescevecs adecwwcena ces 8,717 
Courts.of Petty Sessions ...........cccsecccee secesees 9,847 
IRR IAREEIS 6... 6.55 cec0sccsescesecivessessssieee 2,649 
BDOITAES:. ....cccrcccccrecocssssccces Vtedeeene aan tea 22,494 
= 101,773 





Total receipts from Services ................ceeeceeseeeees zi 4,174,937 


The total revenue derived from Services during each year since Total revenue 
/ ° ° ° re rom services, 
1871 will be found in the following table, and the amount per head 


of population will also be found in a subsequent table :— 


Year. Revenue from Services. Year. Revenue from Services. 
£ £ 

1871 561,679 1881 1,945,076 
1872 659,770 1882 2,363,085 
1873 728,875 1883 2,666,731 
1874 770,895 1884 2,942,643 
1875 858,497 1885 3, 168,463 
1876 965,327 1886 3,089,235 
1877 1,119,532 1887 3,245,907 
1878 1,183,582 1888 3,664,100 
1879 1,328,302 1889 3,924,955 

1880 1,594,082 1890 4,174,937 
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There was an increase during every year of the above series, 
1886 excepted, both in the total amount received and the rate per 
head. The falling off in 1886 is due to a decline in the amount 
received from the railways, which was in that year £103,552 less 
than in 1885. The total revenue derived from the railways, pro- 
perly so called, for the year ending June, 1891, was £2,974,421, 
against which sum there was a charge of £1,831,371 for working 
expenses alone, leaving the net earnings £1,143,050. The 
amount of money invested in the railways of the Colony upon lines 
open for traffic on June 30th, 1891, was £31,768,617, and the 
net earnings given above represent a return of 3:6 per cent. The 
net income earned expressed as a per centage of capital, shows a 
satisfactory increase since 1888, but is still much below the 
figures of all years from 1871 to 1884. The actual result 
realized in any given year is not however to be taken as the sole 
index of the value of the railways of the Colony. The full value 
of a work cannot be judged until it is completed, and the railways 
are essentially an incomplete work, for each year sees an extension 
of the lines in operation and a further investment of capital, which 
the proved resources of the country amply justify, though it would 
be impossible to expect that the advantage to be derived there- 


from can be realised until after the lapse of many years. 


The questions of railway and tramway earnings and expendi- 
ture are dealt with exhaustively in another part of this volume ; 
it will not therefore be needful to discuss these matters at length 


in this chapter. 


The receipts from the Post and Telegraph services of the Colony 
have increased substantially year by year, but so also has the 
expenditure. Although the sum of £629,894 was obtained during 
1890 from this source, the expenditure amounted to £648,993, 
showing a loss on the year’s transactions of £19,099, in addition 
to the amount of interest payable on the debt incurred for these 


works. These services are carried on, as far as possible, on 


POST AND TELEGRAPH SERVICES. 





commercial principles, nevertheless the desire of the Government 
to extend the facilities of both the post and telegraph to every 
part of the Colony has led to an expenditure each year in excess 
of the receipts. It is satisfactory, however, to find that the loss 
is steadily decreasing. In 1888 it was £53,462, and in 1889 it 
was £30,194, as against the £19,099 shown above. 


possible that the principle of affording the benefit of postal and 


It is quite 


telegraphic communication to every district of New South Wales 
would be adhered to even if the system ultimately failed to become 
self-supporting ; but the time cannot be far distant when the 


revenue derived will more than meet the expenses. 


Postal cine Telegr aphic Rerv ices. 

















Year. | Revenue. |e <xpenditure. we. | Year. / : Revenue. | Expenditure. 
£ £ £ 
1877 224,449 311,614 1884 442,964 542,182 
1878 226,405 351,642 1885 | 472,564 570,999 
1879 259,170 383,391 1886 486,218 610,651 
1880 286,134 396,301 1887 524, 298 634,077 
1881 330,414 421,594 1888 562,909 616,371 
1882 358,525 446,658 1889 597,988 628,182 
1883 403,794. 504,055 1890 629,894 648,993 
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The miscellaneous receipts under the head of Services com- Receipts from 
Miscellaneous 


prise fees of office, which amounted to £101,773 in 1890; public 
school fees, £71,827 
and escort receipts, £13,713 ; 


; pilotage and harbour fees, £54,609 ; mint 
registration of brands, £1,394 ; 
Metropolitan water rates, amounting to £158,151 ; and country 
towns water rates, £5,523; Rabbit Account Assessment, £49,764 ; 
the total being £456,754. The revenue derived from the services 
above mentioned is merely nominal, as the cost of the service 


Services. 
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performed generally far exceeds the revenue. The amount received 


during each year, from 1871 to 1890, was :— 

















Year. Miscellaneous | Year. 
£ 
1871 81,534 1881 
1872 88,929 1882 
1873 86,803 1883 
1874 88, 334 1884 
1875 95,825 1885 
1876 96,053 1886 
1877 95,136 1887 
1878 96,892 1888 
1879 92,234 1889 
1880 1890 





118,384 





Services. 








£ 
154,978 
176,466 
181,809 
197,666 
203,209 


Miscellaneous 
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The revenue derived from other sources besides Taxation, Lands, 
and Services, amounted to only £332,304 in 1890, made up chiefly 
by rents, fines, and forfeitures, and a variety of miscellaneous 


receipts :— 


Rents of Government Property other than land 
Fines and forfeitures 


Interest on bank deposits 
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£ 


59,720 
15,808 
95,932 
160,844 


The total revenue of the Colony amounted in 1890 to £8 12s. 5d. 
per head, which, though nominally a very large sum compared 
with the revenue of other countries, falls short of the highest 


amount received in any year, viz., £9 5s. 10d., in 1882, by 13s. 5d. 
Under the present system of taxation it is anticipated that the 


revenue will average about £8 10s. per head ; and though an in- 


crease may be expected in the gross sum obtained under each 
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branch of revenue it is scarcely probable that the amount received 
per head will advance beyond the rate of 1890, especially as the 


increase in land revenue will not be proportionate to the increase 


in population. 
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The amounts received per head of population under each sub- Revenue per 
division during the years 1871-1890 were :— 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 





Taxation. 


£ 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
] 
1 
] 
] 
] 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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The expenditure of the Colony, exclusive of loans, during the ren tote eee 


ead of the 


ten years which closed with 1890, amounted on an average to population. 


£8 16s. 4d. per head—the amount for the five years 1883 to 1887 
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considerably exceeding this average. During 1890 the gross 
expenditure amounted to £9,553,562, of which sum £8,629,708 was 
expended on account of services rightly chargeable to the year 
itself, whilst the balance, amounting to £923,854, was for the 
service of 1889 and previous years. The liabilities outstanding at» 
the close of 1890 for the services of that year cannot be stated with 
any exactitude, but it is probable they amount to a sum equal to 
that paid on account of the services of previous years. 


The percentage of expenditure has been grouped under six 
heads, as shown below, with the object of comparing the present 
expenditure with that of ten years ago. The proportion falling 
under each head of service during the years 1880 and 1890 


respectively, was :— 
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Expenditure on Services. | 1880. | | on 
per cent. per cent. 

Railways and, Cramways:...:..ccssscssscsscses Pecuecs 15°08 21°33 
Postiand:leleprapns <1..c1;scccsees-eseco<ttoccseeee ce 7°13 6°79 
bublicdebticharver cere... crnsecoeetc sce ewe ee 12°88 19°84 
MMISTALIONGBecrseeceuseesassee eects ROO DRO Ores | ‘78 "06 
Pett DUGCPENSGrUChION enc ccceces eau scntce cece estan se! | 6°93 7°55 
Other services and Public works ...............0+ 57°20 44°43 








It will be seen that there has been a material advance in the 
percentage of revenue expended on railway and tramway services. 
The proportion expended on education has also increased, while 
the payments on account of the Public Debt are more than 50 
per cent. greater than in 1880. This charge is less serious than 
at first sight appears, as a large part of the debt charges are 
recouped by the earnings of works constructed out of the loan 
funds. The absolute amount expended during each of the past. 
twelve years was :— 


Public Expenditure, exclusive of Expenditure from Loans, during each year from 1879 to 1890. 
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Year. | ge bie ae eta festrackion. | Immigration. Pee oan ia Wets law adeeuen 
— SAREE a Le = = Sal sth ? Se eS " see at : ns ar : = —— 7 - : Se a 
| £ | £ £ | £ | £ | £ £ 
1879 | $09,245 383,391 387,786 | $2,123 | 584,339 | 3,592,267 5,839, 151 
1380 $38,559 396,301 385,567 43,522 715,994 3,180,136 5,560,079 
1881 786,269 421,594 552,363 45,966 719,752 3,257,739 5,783,683 
1882 | 1,031,720 446,658 665,901 46,301 969,198 3,188,427 6,348,205 
1883 | 1,439,327 504,055 879,120 112,319 927,905 3,932,287 7,795,013 
1884 | 1,585,603 542,182 817,767 120,038 1,047,322 4,298,927 8,411,839 
1885 | 1,729,894 570,999 751,335 52,050 1,300,184 4,157,672 8,562,134 
1886 | 1,710,495 610,651 741,121 35,397 1,579,689 4,400,294 9,077,647 
1887 | 1,695,716 634,077 728,003 32,251 1,692,421 4,453,724 9,216,192 
1sss_ | 1,824,291 616,371 682,295 7,854 1,745,695 3,902,415 8,778,951 
1889 | — 1,782,530 628, 182 697,224 8,073 1,805,770 | 4,328,492 9,250,271 
1890 | 2,037,168 648,993 721,248 5,916 1,895,856 | 4,224,581 9,533,562 
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In a country advancing so rapidly in population as New South 
Wales the value of figures, such as are given in the preceding table, 
is apt to be misunderstood, for, though the absolute increase in 
expenditure from 1878 to 1890 amounted to 88 per cent., the popu- 
lation likewise increased 67 per cent. Nor must the fact be 
overlooked that much of what is now expended out of current 
revenue is for the advantage of future years, and for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country ; and that the expenditure on 
certain services is incurred in order to obtain additional revenue. 
But even when such allowances are made it will be found there has 
been no slight advance, especially in some years since 1882, as will 
be seen from the table here given of the expenditure per head 
under the several groups :— 

Expenditure per Head, exclusive of Expenditure from Loans. 





Interest | Other Ser- Total 




















- Railways | Postand! Public Taine: { 
Year. and Tele- Instruc- | jpation. |? Debt. |_ vices and_ | Expenditure 
Tramways. | graphs. tion. = : &e. Public Works/less advances. 
| 
et teas ath ce a. d. Bod. S..de| eB. | eR. Ga 
1878: 1 1°3/ 30 8) il 8 211 | 17 10 410 0; 7 14 4 
TS7O: pele oer On elem e keeee 2 4/ 16 ll 5 40; 8 9 1 
1880} 1 3 1] 1011 | 10 7 12/;19 9| 47 8) 77% 2 
1881; 1 0 7}| 11 O| 14 5 1 2) 1810 462), 711% 
1882; 1 510] ll 2 16 8 1 2 | 24 3 3°19; 2:0" 7 1D 
1883| 114 4/12 0 21 .0 28 | 22 2 4 13 10 9 6 0 
1884} 11511] 12 3 | 18 6 28) 23 8 417 4; 9 0 6 
1885, 117 4; 12 4] 16 2 12)28 8 4° Ovb4. Oras 
1886| 115 8); 12 8/|°15 4 | 0 8 | 82 7 410 Oy 9 7 
1667} 118 9) 12 8 | 14.6 0 8 | 33 8 48 8; 9 383 5 
1888; 115 3] 1111 | 13 2 | 0 2) 33 8 315 4) 89 & 
1989} 118 5/| 11 9.18 1 0 2] 33 10 4 1 2{| 813 5 
page! 11611), ‘11 9 I3 ‘2 0 1 | 34 5 317 1 813 5 








The expenditure on interest on public debt shows the largest 
increase during the period compriséd in this table, amounting 
to 16s. 7d. per head, while railways and tramways have increased 
by 15s. 8d. The length of railway line in operation in 1878 was 
only 688 miles, while in 1890 the mileage had increased to 2,182, 
involving a proportionately large outlay for maintenance and 
working expenses. The tramway system, which was inaugurated 
in 1879, involved an expenditure of about 3s. per head in 
1890. This service is now yielding a very satisfactory return on 
capital expended. Public Instruction costs 1s. 6d. more than in 


EXPENDITURE ON VARIOUS SERVICES. 





1878, while other Services and Public Works show a decrease of 
l2s. lid. per head ; Post and Telegraphs cost more by ls. 1d. per 
head. 

The expenditure per head on account of Public Instruction 
was a trifle over the figures for 1889, but was 7s. 10d. less. than 
in 1883. The Public Instruction Act of 1880, abolishing State 
aid to denominational education, necessarily involved an increased 
expenditure from Public Revenue to supply the place of schools 
closed under the Act. The greatest activity was, therefore, 
displayed, especially during the year 1883, immediately following 
the closing of the denominational schools, both in the building 
and equipment of public schools, hence the increased expenditure 
per head noticeable in the table given above. Since 1883 the 
expenditure rapidly declined, and has now almost reached the 


normal average. 


The increase in the expenditure for 1890 over 1878 upon Post 
and Telegraphs represents really an advance in the average business 
transacted by each member of the community, and is accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the receipts from this service. 

The expenditure upon other services and public works during 
1890 was considerably less per head than in 1878, and was also 
below that of the intervening years except 1888. The large 
surplus which the Government had at its disposal during the 
period immediately following 1877, encouraged a profuse expendi- 
ture on public works, which, under other circumstances, might 
not have been undertaken ; hence the large increase during ihe 
years in which the surplus was available. The absence of a law 
placing the responsibility of local works upon the persons actually 
concerned has necessitated the expenditure, out of the public 
funds, of large sums upon works only locally important, and, 
therefore, not strictly chargeable to the public revenue. The 
District Government Bill now before Parliament. proposes to 


remedy this state of things, and a decrease in the expenditure 


upon public works may be anticipated. 
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Under the head of “ Other Services” are included Civil 
Administration, Defence, Administration of Lands, Mining, and 


Law. The expenditure per head has been fairly uniform from 


Expenditure for 
other services. 


year to year, averaging £2 19s. 7d. per head for the last ten 
years. 


Accumulated The accounts of the Treasury are closed on the 31st December 


surplus revenue 
ere OF in each year, so that the amounts of expenditure given in the 
preceding tables refer to the payments made during the currency 
of any year, irrespective of the date at which the liability 
occurred or was authorized. Thus payments during 1873 included 
liabilities as old as 1868; while some payments in 1878 were on 
account of 1873 and each of the intermediate years. Similar 
payments occur in every year, so that the figures relating to 
expenditure can only be taken as a partial presentation of the 
financial case of the country. The following figures are self- 
explanatory and cover the last eighteen years ; they show the 


actual as well as the apparent expenditure during this period :— 




















Expenditure Expenditure during each year, 
for Services of - 
Year. each year 


For Services of | 


: O . 
that and previous ut of accumu 


Total, 


irrespective of 
less advances. 


date of payment.* 








lated surplus. 





years. 
£ £ £ £ 
1873 2,568,605 DiOSa 166 wil esccee sess. 2,333, 166 
1874 2,965,464 2,939,227 | esssseseeeees 2,939,227 
1875 3,378,896 S6045 190 4 al eee eee 3.346,324 
1876 3 872,064 S765 213 ee 3,769,213 
1877 5,369,833 AS LAI ts) ome arena cree 4,551,652 
1878 5,079,397 51003260 le ee 5,100,326 
1879 4,976,649 5,255,034 584,117 5, 839,151 
1880 4,977,481 5,228,792 331,287 5,560,079 
1881 5,264,448 5,376, 160 407,523 5,783,683 
1882 6,330,936 5,824,245 523,960 6,348,205 
1883 6,901,525 7,062,948 732,065 7,795,013 
1884 7,658, 129 7,813,414 598,425 8,411,839 
1885 9,308,059 8,320,523 241,611 8,562, 134 
1886 8,536,411 9,005,178 72,469 9,077, 647 
1887 8,799, 156 9,202,377 13,815 9,216,192 
1888 8,617,223 8,758,640 20,211 8,778,851 
1889 9,106,273 9,244,578 5,693 9,250,271 
1890 8,629,708 9,549,885 3,677 9,553,562 











* Liabilities outstanding at the close of 1890 for that and previous years are not included, 





SURPLUS REVENUE. 





— — —$— — —") 





During the fourteen years which elapsed from 1872 to 1885, 
New South Wales presented the spectacle, then almost unique in 
these colonies, of a government with a large surplus of revenue 
at its disposal. The amount standing to the credit of the 


Consolidated Fund at the close of each year from 1872 to 1885, 








Was -— 
Year. Accumulated surplus. Year. Accumulated surplus. 
| £ | £ 
| | 
| 
1872 | 132,238 1879 | 1,341,619 
1873 | 925, 069 1880 | 1,440,225 
1874 | 825,605 1881] 2,927,435 
1875 1,110,992 1882 3,888,753 
1876 | 1,945,807 1883 2,511,016 
1877 | 2,351,074 1884 1,229,338 
1878 | 1,922,784 1885 2,900 
| 


The figures given above represent the amounts standing to the 
eredit of the current account of the Consolidated Revenue. The 
actual surplus differed somewhat from these amounts, by reason 
of temporary advances made to loan or other funds out of 
accumulated surplus. The gross credit balance at the close of 
1878 was £3,872,784. The years 1881 and 1882 also yielded 
surpluses to the extent of £1,441,338 and £1,086,308 in each 
year as named, making a total surplus of £6,400,430. For the 
services of 1878 and previous years the sum of £1,377,321 
was expended, while in 1879, 1880, 1883, and 1884 the income 
was exceeded by £1,506,267, thus reducing the surplus to 
£3,716,842, at the close of 1884. Specific appropriations were 
made by Parliament out of this sum to the extent of £3,419,174, 
and £119,993 was written off; thus leaving a balance retained 


for expenditure at the close of 1884 of £177,675, the difference 
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between the amount just stated and that shown in the preceding 
table having been temporarily advanced to revenue from various 
sources. 


The state of things depicted above was entirely changed during 
1886. The disbursements from 1883 to 1886 were nominally 
more than the income, chiefly through the large appropriations of 
the surpluses of former years. Thus the year 1885 closed with a 
sum of £2,900 to the credit of the Revenue Fund, while 1887 
opened with a nominal deficit of £1,286,581, and 1888 with a 
deficit of £2,179,580. In his financial statement, made on the 
10th April, 1889, the Treasurer gave the amount of the deficit on 
the 3lst March previous as £2,608,237. It was resolved to treat 
this deficit as a matter quite apart from the ordinary finances of 
the year, and the Government were authorised to raise Treasury 
Bills to the amount of £2,600,000, to meet which a sum of 
£150,000 was to be set aside every year out of revenue ; 
£2,523,884 was raised, and £150,000 has been paid off, thus 


leaving the balance £2,373,884 to be provided for. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


In 1842 a loan of £49,500 was issued for the purposes of 
immigration, having a currency of two years, and bearing interest 
at the rate of 54d. per day, or 8 per cent. per annum for every 
£100 of stock. Several loans for similar purposes were raised 
during the period 1843-50, but were met out of revenue within a 
few years of the date of raising. In 1851, however, a sum of 
£79,600 was borrowed, also for immigration purposes, £15,800 
only of which was paid out of the general revenue, the remainder 
being met by a fresh loan ; and though no loans raised prior to 
1854 remain outstanding, the loan of 1851 must be taken as the 
actual commencement of the Public Debt of New South Wales. 


From 1854, the commencement of the existing Public Debt 





PUBLIC DEBT. 





Account, to the 31st December, 1890, the total sum authorised 
to be raised by loans was £74,006,518, and the amount of stock 
sold was £53,450,803, the gross sum realized being £52,065,826, 
and the net proceeds £51,471,206. The amount authorised, 
but not yet raised, is £20,555,715. Debentures to the value of 
£1,801,170 have been redeemed absolutely, and £3,224,300 have 
been renewed. Thus at the close of 1890 the total public debt 
was £48,425,333, and the amount of each class of stock was as 


follows :— 











Description of Stock. Amount outstanding. pea ceorhaty 
Debentures :— £ | £ £ 
Overdue, or unpresented, which| | 
have ceased to bear interest... 7,860 | 
Still bearing interest...... Meneteee 14,827,100 
es 14,834, 960 659,589 
Permanent Funded Stock .......... 530,189 21,208 
Inscribed! Stock. ...........-..scccsseess Se rece nnes 30,686, 300 1,109,952 
SPORRUT YOUN: = sions s oc ces ccec ss sot eencas Gece eeerece 2,373,884 94,955 
Petal Puhlic Debt .........)  .o.00 ve.ose 48,425,333 1,885,704 








The Inscribed Stocks Act, was passed in March, 1883, and 
during the course of the same year, two loans were floated under 
the new conditions, the amounts of stock issued in each case being 
£3,000,000. The total amount of Inscribed Stocks issued to the 
31st December, 1890, was £29,500,000, and the amount of 
Debenture Stock converted into the new scrip was £1,186,300, 
making a total of £30,686,300 Inscribed. This kind of stock has 
found much more favor in the London market than the old form 
ef Debenture, and although the charges of negotiation to the 
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Government are greater than prevailed under the former system, 
the extra outlay has its compensation in the convenience afforded 
in dealing with the stock. All the Colonies with the exception of 


Western Australia now issue their loans as Inscribed Stock. 


The following table shows the total amount of stock under each 
rate of interest. The stock bearing 6 per cent. represents the 
loans raised by the Municipalities of Sydney and Darlington for 
Sewerage Works, now taken over by the State. With the excep- 
tion of Municipal Loans to the amount of £58,000, and £2,700 
Permanent Stock, all the Loans bearing 5 per cent. interest, will 
mature in or before 1902; there were, however, also £7,860, 
overdue 5 per cent. Debentures outstanding at the close of 1890, 


which have ceased to bear interest. 








eens | Amount of Stock. | SEE, bt. f 
oy 
6 123,000 | 0:25 
| 

5 6,412,360 | 13°24. 

4 18,389,973 | 37°98 

34 23,500,000 | 48°53 
fifo) 74 RR 48,425,333 100°00 








The greater part of the outstanding Public Debt, amounting to 
£43,472,000, was raised and is repayable in London, the balance, 
£4,953,333, including £2,373,884 Treasury Bills, is redeemable in 


the Colony. 


The date of repayment extends from 1891 to 1933, the sums 
repayable in the different years varying considerably in amount, 


GENERAL LOANS ACCOUNT. 


the largest sum in any one year being £16,500,000 for 1924. The 
following table shows the due dates and amount repayable in each 


year — 


Year when due. Amount of Stock. Year when due. | Amount of Stock. 














| | 
1891 256,500 1903 1,901,500 
1892 1,782,300 1904 | 58,000 
1893 40,000 1905 | 2,300 
1895 832,000 1906 | 224,900 
1896 977,400 1908 1,450,000 
1897 65,800 1909 1,799,500 
1898 177,200 1910 2,863,700 
1899 197,700 1912 60,000 
1900 857,100 1918 7,000,000 
1901 404,900 1924 | — 16,500,000 
1902 459,000 1933 7,186,300 





The foregoing table accounts for £45,096,100, besides this there 
are outstanding £414,600 of debentures being paid off by annual 


drawings extending to the year 1897, £532,889 interminable and 


£7,860 overdue debentures not bearing interest, and Treasury Bills 


to the amount of £2,373,884. 


The specific purposes for which loans were raised were formerly 
stated in the Acts authorising them, and the proceeds could only 
be applied in the terms of such Acts. This practice was found 
inconvenient, and on the 23rd April, 1879, the Loan Fund 
Amalgamation Act was passed ; the Act provided that the pro- 
ceeds of loans should be placed under one general account, and 
the measure has resulted in a considerable saving in interest, as 
it is now possible to keep the balance to the credit of Loans 
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Account much lower than formerly. The following statement 


shows the expenditure of Loan Funds to December 31, 1890, 


distributed under the principal heads of service :— 























Services. Amount. 
| £ 
WRALLWE YS acts te rainescsaenroatnet enna scr ae eeten etc ese pepter cs nnenens 31,219,662 
EFRINWEAYS cit creo acc iee ocean che cst seceeen ee roan es Nor ee auis aoe ace 1,351,344 
Electric Telegraphs .............05+.+9 reer errr cee 735,493 
Harbours@nd iversn vs ccccctvser ee scence iiceteeree cocesess 2,796, 764 
Roads and Bridges ...... ..... adenine eaanesecmnimees cen seeesesnesen es 625,955 
Water Supply— 
Sydneyiand SubULve ease ce eaw eect teee ee eaeen aaron es 2,871,976 
Coun DAMULIOUB IUD co ccncel coavenseeenensee cee cec oes oeneecs E08 465,896 
Sewerage—Sydney and Suburbs ........ ....csceseseeenceseneneeees 1,236,816 
Fortitications and Warlike Stores ............s.sccescecesceseeeees 864,582 
MMAMIBTAWON .. terest cose cecteatee dete See ee ee 569,930 
Municipal Works taken over — 
Water eipply— SV Gney- ce css pecnscccrsrsansereccsocsiaeercetaes 85,000 
Sewerage Works—Svydney, Darlington, and Redfern...... 161,000 
Other Public Works and Services ........cccccccccnccecsccsscesons 1,427,922 
LOLA SORVIGES i cccureceoteassun aes dee ese evan esse £44,412, 340 
To cover deficiency of Revenue .................. 2,373,884 
TotaHxpenditure .03.....c-..cnecssees £46,786,224 


a 


Of the total amount £44,412,340, shown in the above state- 


ments, £39,703,002 have been expended on directly reproductive 





works yielding or capableof yielding revenue towards meeting 


the charges for interest. The amounts expended on the 


various reproductive services to the 3lst December, 1890, were 
as follows :— 








Service. Amonnt. 

£ 
MONE ecg ro re meee Ce ee Serene hes ne asa CoN ceeee Sec onts oes 31,219,662 
WERMMIVOIIE.. S05 s'scccs0'ccsictee ss ee cenei et cee ona roman eseiae sheencanes 1,351,345 
PUCCULIG LOIDGTOD US cc ee etre eecue eee etescuueeeonses eens 735,493 
Water Supply ................. Suen acres eco ceen neencd eae nec eeaeen ee 3,422,872 
CECE (IISA RS HOPE ECOR SS HOE BENS COCOOSOREDEREE On in nC Cnr Sut CC COL 1,397,816 
Docks and Wharves ...... PERRET TE OE rere 1,575,814 





£ 39,703,002 


—_ et 








INTEREST PAID ON PUBLIC DEBT. 
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Besides the amounts shown in the foregoing table.the sum of Works for the 


£3,224,972 has been spent on other works of a permanent nature, 
such as roads and bridges, improvements to harbours and rivers, 
lighthouses, schools, and public buildings; these, though not 
directly productive, have been undertaken for the development of 
the resources of the Colony, and for facilitating settlement. The 
balance of the £44,412,340, viz., £1,484,366 was expended on 
unproductive services—the chief items being £864,582 for forti- 
fications and warlike stores, and £569,930 for immigration,. but as 
this latter amount was spent to encourage settlement, it is a 
moot point whether it might not with some propriety be classed 
amongst productive services. These figures, of course, refer to the 
external debt; the Treasury Bills already alluded to, and now 
included in the public debt, were raised to meet a deficiency in 
the revenue of 1886 and previous years. 


The amount paid during 1890 for interest on the public debt 
and extinction thereof was £1,895,656. If allowance be made for 
£38,000 paid during the year in redemption of the loan 31 Vic., 
No. 11, and the interest on the unexpended balance of loans 
deposited in banks, which amounted to £95,932 the expense of 
the public debt will be reduced to £1,761,724, which sum 
represents approximately the charge which fell upon the general 
revenue during the year. The net revenue, in 1890, from works 
constructed out of loan funds was £1,310,604. So that the 
deficiency of interest to be made good from other sources was 
£451,120. The net revenue from the public works of the 
country is entirely comprised in that derived from Railways, 
Tramways, and Water Supply and Sewerage ; docks and wharves, 
although in the same category, do not at present yield a net 
revenue. The Water and Sewerage Works of the Metropolitan 
area are not yet completed, but the latter service in 1890, yielded 
a surplus of £14,773 above the amount required to be expended 
on maintenance, management, and interest on capital expenditure. 
When, however, these undertakings are completed, and the 
railways are in full operation, the sum available to meet interest 
and other charges on the public debt, should leave little to be 


made good from the general revenue of the Colony. 


development of 
the Colony. 


Interest on 
Public Debt. 
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during each year 1879 





=1890 -—— 
_ Public Debt and Loan Expenditure. 


Public dobt at close of 














The following statement shows the Public Debt, the actual ex- 


penditure on Public Works, &c., and rate per head of population, 








Retua expenditure on public w orke anda services. 








Prae 























£ £ a: d; £ | £ 8s. d. £ 5 8. Oe 
1879 ...| 14,937,419] 21 12 6| 15,102,213 | 21 17 4/ 1,271,705] 1 16 10 
1880 ...| 14,903,919, 20 1 9| 16,770,851 | 22 12 1) 1,668,638|2 5 8 
1881 ...] 16,924,019) 21 13 1! 19,168,219 | 24 10 7| 2,397,368|3 2 8 
1882 .. | 18,721,219} 22 19 5) 22,000,978 | 26 19 11] 2,832,759 | 3 10 1} 
1883 ...) 21,632,459, 25 2 4] 25,266,689 | 29 6 8 3,265,711; 3 15 10 
1884...) 30,101,959 33 5 3) 28,941,395 3119 7| 3,674,706| 4 3 2 
1885 ...| 35,564,259) 37 9 1) 32,837,540 | 34 11 7| 3,896,145) 4 4 0 
1886 ...) 41,034,250, 41 9 6) 36,603,896 | 37 O 0) 3,766,356| 3 17 8 
1887 ...| 40,995,350! 40 3 7] 38,568,915 | 37 16 0} 1,965,019; 119 1 
[888 ...| 44,185,149) 42 0 9} 40,645,222 | 38 13 4/ 2,076,307; 2 0 1 
1889 ...| 46,892,449 43 6 11) 42,271,122 | 39 1 6) 1,625,900| 110 6 
1890 ... 48,425,333 43 3 4! 44,412,340 | 39 11 9] 2,141,218] 1 18 10 














— 


In several years of the foregoing series the amount of money 
expended exceed the loans raised, and in those years advances were 
made to loan funds from Consolidated Revenue or other funds. 
Included in the outstanding Public Debt at the close of 1890 
are Treasury Bills to the amount of £2,373,884, and Municipal 
Loans assumed by the State to the amount of £246,000, the 
former is a liability that was only brought into account in 1890, 
the Municipal 








though chargeable to 1886 and previous years ; 
Loans, which were expended on local Water and Sewerage Works, 
taken over by the Government, are debited to the years 1888 and 
1889, when the State relieved the local bodies of those works by 
placing them under the Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. 





INCREASE OF PUBLIC DEBT. 


The net increase in the public debt during the eleven years 
ended December 31, 1890, was £33,487,914, involving an increase 
in the annual charge for interest of £1,197,223. During the same 
period the indebtedness per head advanced from £21 12s. 6d. to 
£43 3s. 4d., and the charge per head for interest, not including 
payments in reduction of debt, from 19s. 5d. to £1 13s. 7d. 


Owing to the large surplus revenue available during the early 
part of the period embraced in the foregoing table the amount of 
public debt was less than the sum actually expended on account 
of loans, as advances were made in anticipation of loans authorized 


to be floated in the London market. The advances in some years 
reached considerable sums. This was noticeable in 1882, when the 
total of such advances, being the difference between the amount: 
»xpended and that raised, was not less than £4,614,989. In 1885, 
however, the balance of surplus revenue available for advances dis- 
appeared, and the loans raised have, therefore, since that year 
exceeded the expenditure chargeable to loan votes. It appears, 
from the latest Treasury statement, that the balance to the credit 
of the General Loans Account at the close of 1890 was £1,349,017, 
and that of the Old Loans was £132,326, making a total of 
£1,481,343, 


Taking the actual expenditure from loan votes as a measure of 
the increase of the Colony’s indebtedness, it will be seen that during 
the years 1879-90 the total expenditure increased more than 194 
per cent., while the population has only increased 58 per cent.—the 
expenditure per head in 1879 amounting to £21 7s. 4d., while eleven 
years laterit had advanced to £39 11s. 9d., a rate of increase averag- 
ing 5:52 per cent. per annum. In few countries would this rate 
of increase be justifiable, but as regards New South Wales, its 
immense resources are still in a state of partial development, so 
that the expenditure need give no cause for uneasiness to the 
creditors of the Colony. The total expenditure exclusive of 
the amount spent in redemption of loans during the twelve 
years covered by the foregoing table amounted to £30,581,832, of 
which £22,440,292 was for railways and tramways, £305,120 for 
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telegraphs, and £3,179,610 for water supply, £1,197,816 for 
sewerage, and £1,871,140 for Harbours and Rivers. The remaining 
expenditure, amounting to £1,587,854, was incurred mainly for 
works and buildings necessary for the development of the 
resources of the Colony, or incidental to its progress. During the 
same period the amount spent on renewal of loans was £2,106,200. 

It has been a practice of long standing to charge the cost of 
constructing public works, other than those of national importance 
or built equally for the requirements of the future as of to-day, to 
the general revenue of the Colony. This practice is rarely departed 
from, and the amount of loans spent on works which do not come 
within such definition is comparatively trifling. The subsequent 
table gives the amount of the public debt at the close of each 
year since 1869, It will be seen that the increase in the indebted- 
ness for the ten years ending 1879 was small, averaging less than 
£539,000 per annum ; hence it is that, when in the latter years, 
much greater activity was manifest in the construction of public 
works, the average increase was at the rate of nearly £3,045,000 
per annum, though the mean yearly increase spread over the 


period of the last twenty-one years was only £1,851,400 :— 


No loan was actually floated since the July loan of 1889 to the 
31st December, 1890. The increase shown in the following table 
for the latter year is due to the floating debt of 1886 and previous 
years being charged to 1890, and not, as might have been done, to 


the year to which it was properly due. 














Year. Public Debt. Year. Public Debt. 
| f € 
1869 9,546,030 1880 | 14,903,919 
1870 9,681,130 1881 | 16,924,019 
1871 10,614,330 1882 18,721,219 
1872 10,773,230 1883 | 21,632,459 
1873 10,842,415 1884 | 30, 101,959 
1874 10,516,371 1885 35,564, 259 
1875 11,470,637 1886 | 41,034,250 
1876 11,759,519 1887 40,995,350 
1877 11,724,419 1888 — 44,100,149 
1878 11,688,119 1889 | 46,646,449 


1879 14,937,419 1890 | 48,425,333 





LOANS FLOATED. 
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’ : ° ° ' avga « Present amount 
The present amount of the public debt is undoubtedly large ; o¢ Dublic debt. 


but no portion of it is due to war charges, and very little to 
works of an entirely unproductive character, so that the burden 
on the resources of the country is more apparent than real. The 
assets of the Colony amount to considerably more than four times 


the liabilities, and for the most part comprise securities which 


could readily be converted into money. At a moderate computa- 


tion the public estate of New South Wales is estimated to 
be worth, £173,000,000, according to the details given on page 630. 


The following table gives particulars of loans floated since 1875, 
and from it may be seen the great improvement which has taken 
place in the credit of the Colony :— 


Loans floated since 1875. 


Net proceeds, less charges | 











Nominal and accrued interest. Actual 
Date of Currency interest Amount of tee eee | interest per 
Issue. : per Loan. yes cent, paid by 
cent. Amount. amount |Government. 
per cent. | 

Years. £ £ oe Ree 

1875 30 4 1,000,000 874,219 87°42 411 6 
1876 30 4 901,500 813,412 90°23 | 4 8 8 
1879 30 4 3,249,500 3,178,374 97°81; 4 1 9 
1881 30 4 2,050,000 2,108,430 102°36 | 317 9 
1882 30 4 2,000,000 2,024,540 101°23 | 319 0O 
1883 50 4 3,000,000 2,966,522 98°88 | 4 011 
1883 50 4 3,000,000 2,917,367 97°24 ela As 
1884 40 34 5,500,000 5,063,349 92°06 315 8 
1885 40 34 5,500,000 4,947,339 89°95 | 31710 
1886 38 34 5,500,000 5,076,685 92°30 315 4 
1888 30 34 3,500,000 3,509,995 100°29 3 910 
1889 30 34 3,500,000 3,495,585 99°87 310 1 








-_ — — _ — - —_ 


The nominal rate of loans prior to 1875 was 5 per cent., but in 
the year mentioned a loan of £1,000,000 was issued at 4 per cent., 
although at a heavy discount. The three subsequent 4 per cent. 
loans were floated more successfully ; that raised in 1881 carrying 
a premium of 2°36 per cent. after charges and accrued interest had 
been allowed for. The actual interest payable on this loan by the 
Government was £3 17s. 9d. per cent., as against £4 11s. 6d. for 
the issue of 1875. The loan of 1881 was the most successful 
floated at 4 per cent.; the three subsequent ones realising less 
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satisfactory prices. The increase in the currency to 50 years 
without doubt largely accounts for the fall in the selling price, as 
the credit of the Colony was steadily rising. 

Amount of 


Loans floated 
3% per cent. 


In 1884 the nominal rate of interest was fixed at 34 per cent., 
at which rate loans to the amount of £23,500,000 have been floated. 
The £3,500,000 loan placed on the market in April, 1888, was 


the most successful yet floated. The average rate, after all inci- 


dental charges were paid, was £102 Os. 83d. 


floated in July, 188 


A. similar loan was 


9, realising £100 14s. 11$d. 


The 1888 loan 


carried six months’ interest, and that of 1889 three months, 
reducing the former to £100 5s. 8d., and the latter to £99 
17s. 54d., or a balance in favour of the former issue of 8s. 34d. 


per cent. 


Recent Loans 
of Australian 
Colonies. 


The following statement shows the terms on which the principal 
colonies were able to borrow in the London market during the 
last two years, the computations allowing for the repayment of 


the various loans at par on maturity :— 


Australasian Loans, 1889 and 1890, shewing Net Interest to 





























Investors. 

ww? [rtomound 
Date of ‘Nominal | Currency sat Se oUne iaeneas 
Colony. Negotia-| rate of | Amount. of per cent. accrued |Pcr cent. 

tion. | Interest. | Loan. _ at Tateroet to 
| which sold. : badge. 
1889. | per cent £ years. £ead/ & s dif ad 
New South Wales..|} July . 34 3,500,000 30 102 8 O# 9917 541/310 2 
Victoria ........| Jan. 34 | 8,000,000 | 35 | 108 5 114/1021410/3 7 8 
South Australia..) Jan. ..| 34 1,317,800 40 100 110; 99 4 6/310 9 
Western Australia} July | 4 100,000 45 108 15 3; 108 111/312 2 
Tasmania ........- April 34 1,000,000 | 830to 50} 98 5 84 9713 6/3812 2 
New Zealand .... October| 34 | 2,700,000 50 9516 8| 9510 2/318 10 

1890. | 

Queensland ...... March..| 3% | 2,264,734 344 | 9716 7] 96 7 4/318 8 
WiClONIG cacccese April 34 4,000,000 34 101 10 44/100 2 4/3 911 








INTEREST RETURNED BY STOCK. 
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The extent to which the credit of the Colony has advanced in 
the eyes of the British capitalist since the year 1870 will be seen 
from the following figures. The first column shows the average 
interest computed on the nominal amount of loans outstanding at 
the end of each year under review ; the other column shows the 


interest on the amount actually realised :— 











Average Interest 
Interest on on 

Year. | nominal Amount 

| Amount of actually 

| Luan. realised. 

— — a ae ae et ee thf a 

LS7O sires cstrclecnoee: 4°82 5°07 
LBS{O wesesceroecceoc nese: 4°87 5°12 
SSO reer a csckeceereese es 4°61 4°84 
LOSBtecanectacsccceueee 4°19 4°35 
1D: De RBS Arr Arar ice 3°89 4°05 





The selling price of a loan is not perhaps the most exact test 
which may be applied to ascertain the credit of a country in the 
London markets. There are many causes which may combine 
to influence adversely the price obtained by tender, and it will be 
evident that in some of the instances given in the table on page 
624 the selling price of loans was influenced by circumstances 
entirely apart feom the credit of the colonies concerned. A truer 
gauge of credit will be found in the selling price and interest 
yielded to investors by representative stock at a given date. The 
following table shows the interest returned by the stock of 
different colonies in June, 1891, due allowance being made in each 


A 73 


Selling price of 


Colonial stock. 
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case for accrued interest, and for repayment of loans at par at 
maturity. Similar figures for the same month of 1868 and 1875 


lave been added :— 








Country. | 1868. | 1878. | 1891. 

Jee eel ae rat Pas FE | £ Ae 
New South Wales ........ .....e.e008e | 5 0 0 316 3 312° 2s 
Mictoriamncncincc coma uae | 417 6 4.2 -6 3: 198 
Queenslandet cass. posers | 5 6 8 4 5 0 3.16 114 
SOUth AUSULAlIB dc... tc car riences iy Ae Ly 4 2 6 316 2 
DASIMATIIB remeron coat era sae cacao eee ere 5 8 9 2126-3: 23,19 28 
NGwWiZeRlANG (0. cree sae brulee 415 0 , 31710 
Canada eee eee 5 12 6 4 9 O 312° 0 
Cape of .Good Hove 20.0.2 ..600..656- 5 1 8 411 3 3.13 0 
Natalie an eines: a Terre ae BP es} 411 3 3.12 O4 
INIA er Cer eore nn ee oe 313 9 31064 3 8 0 





ee oe The improvement in the credit of all the colonies is obvious, and 
at the rates given New South Wales could borrow £100 to-day 
at the same cost as £72 could be obtained twenty-three years 
previously. In June, 1891, British consols were selling at a rate 
which would yield £2, 15s, 8d. per cent. interest ; Canadian and 
Indian stock were also selling at slightly better rates than New 
South Wales. This is certainly anomalous, as there is nothing 
in the history of these last mentioned countries, or in the nature 
of their resources, to warrant even the slight preference shown 


to their stock above that of New South Wales or Victoria. 


These remarks apply to the London market when in a normal 
state ; early in 1891, however, all Australasian stock fell off in 
selling value, and three of the colonies—Victoria, South Australia, 
and Queensland—ventured to test the London market, and failed 
to float their loans to the full amount required. The depreciation 
which Australasian and other colonial stocks suffered was not due 
to any sudden want of faith in the resources of the colonies, but to 
the general stringency which the Argentine crisis generated, and 
which is likely to continue to operate adversely to these colonies 


until the British investor has clearly brought under his notice the 


RELATION BETWEEN LOANS AND IMPORTS. 





solid security which they have to offer. In September, 1891, a 
34 per cent. New South Wales Loan of £4,500,000 was offered 
to British investors, at a minimum of £95; the loan was just 


covered at an average of £95 Os. 54d, 


Under the Inscribed Stock Act of 1883 the loans of the Colony 
are now negotiated by the Bank of England, although the first 
two loans, amounting to £6,000,000, floated under the new, con- 
ditions were negotiated by the Bank of New South Wales and 
inscribed by the Bank of England. The particulars of these loans 


are shown in the following table :— 


Total Sales of Inscribed Stock negotiated in London by the Bank 
of New South Wales and Bank of England. 























e Charges. 
® 43 
w S 
onl ar 29 S igsq| 53 
5 23 Gross oa g Z oe) oS 2 Net 
mB) FS proceeds. z 5 mal ‘a pa £ e3 | #2 = proceeds, 
s| 8a os mE S8a,| tk > 
Bi. oP 4 MS -|] Get | &, & 
5] * i © 5°n | SL 
| 3 $ Ge |8 3¢| $9 
: < f [a *|. 
ee | 
| £ 5 A Ree’ £ £ £ £ £ 
July | 
50} 1883 | 3,001,067} 100 O 84/12,235] 1,495) 19,015 | 32,745 | 2,968,322 
Jan. 
50} 1884 | 3,018,791 | 100 12 64/12,494] 8,065) 19,065 | 39,624) 2,979,167 
Oct. | 
40| 1884 | 5,152,386 | 93 13 7 |41,230| 9,573 | 34,934 | 85,737] 5,066,649 
Oct. | 





40/ 1885 | 5,042,041] 9113 5 41,156) 18,391 |35,155 | 94,702] 4,947,339 


July | | | 
40) 1886 | 5,247,692; 95 8 3 |41,213 | 14,443 | 35,143 | 90,799) 5,156,898 





March | 
30| 1888 | 3,626,341 | 103 12 2 |26;229| 6,341 | 22,426 





55,096 3,571,245 





June | 
30} 1889 | 3,584,105 | 102 8 0g 26,167 | 9,141 32081) Pyne 3,526,210 





a -- coe neernene ——— _ — a — a 
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Srey The first and second loans in the table just given were for 
£3,000,000 stock, and the next three for £5,500,000, while the 
loans of 1888 and 1889 were each £3,500,000 stock. The cost of 
inscription paid to the Bank of England for the first two loans 
in the table was £600 per million in addition to the charges 
mentioned. The charges on these loans, inclusive of the cost of 
inscription, amounted to 1:16 and 1°38 respectively on the capital 


value, and 1:15 and 1°37 per cent. on the gross proceeds. 


eeseee on The charges incidental to the floating of the last five loans shewn, 
which were negotiated by the Bank of England, amounted to 1:56, 
1:72, 1:65, 1:57, and 1°65 per cent. respectively upon the capitah 
value, but on the gross amount raised the percentage for each 


loan was 1°66, 1°88, 1°73, 1:52, and 1°61 per cent. 


Conversion of Debentures to the amount of £2,000,000, issued in July, 1882, 
debentures. : : : 
were afterwards authorised to be converted into Inscribed Stock 
at the option of the holders, a privilege which was availed of to 
the extent of £1,186,300 only. The total amount of inscribed 


stock is therefore, as previously stated, £30,686,300. 


Relation It will be seen from the remarks on page 673 that New 
rea Danarte snd South Wales has been since 1851 an exporter of gold, as it pro- 
oo duces a much larger quantity than is required for purposes of cur- 
rency ; the loans raised in England, therefore, do not come to the 
Colony as coin, but as merchandise, and form the greater portion 
of the excess of imports over exports, which is so marked a 
feature in the trade of these colonies. ‘The following table shows 
the trade of the Colony for twenty years, and the loan expenditure 
on public works during each year. Making allowance for the 
imperfection of the trade returns, the earnings of foreign invest- 
ments in the Colony, and the expenditure of colonists living 
abroad, it is evident how close the connection is between the loan 


expenditure and the excess, or otherwise, of the imports :— 





ver | amorts, | spor, | teem | Beco | ena 
Works. _ 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1870 7,757,281 Ts OOU; 03887 ene 232,757 621,913 
1871 10,933,508 | 11,259,909 | ......... 326,401 488,727 
1872 9,567,843 | 10,476,654 | ......... 908,811 422,026 
1873 10,959,864 | 12,618,755 | ......... 1,658,891 272,124 
1874 11,645,420 | 12,398,518 | ......... 753,098 529,411 
1875 LSS7 50; 1G00 | Sst OOT ll terse ee 62,264 | 1,149,153 
1876 13,800,505 | 13,061,412 (30:00 4 Eater 707,511 
1877 14,852,778 | 13,457,900 | 1,394,878 | imescr tice’. 995,353 
1878 15,104,645 | 13,134,405 | 1,970,240)  ......... 815,268 
1879 14,503,826 |' 13,131,931 | 1,371,895 | ...... an 1,271,705 
1880 14,176,063 | 15,682,802 |} ......... 1,506,739 | 1,668,638 
1881 17,587,012 | 16,307,805 | 1,279,207] ......... 2,397,368 
1882 21,467,899 | 17,677,355 | 3,790,544 | ......... 2,832,759 
1883 21,522,841 | 20,262,27: 1526055687 | eee 3,265,711 
1884 23,160,916 | 18,577,290 | 4,583,626 | ......... 3,674,706 
1885 23,737,461 16,750,107 | 6,987,354 | ......... 3,896,145 
1886 21,313,127 | 15,717,937 | 5,595,190 | __ ......... 3,766,356 
1887 19,171,317 | 18,521,750 O49 567017 teresecesc 1,965,019 
1888 21,229,277 | 20,920,130 URS ey fa Bre 1,991,307 
1889 22,863,057 | 23,294,984 | ......... 431,877 | 1,464,900 
1890 22,615,004 | 22,045,937 | 567,067 | ........, 2,141,219 


EXPENDITURE FROM LOANS, 





567,067 





Imports, Exports, and Expenditure from Loans. 


Loans 





The expenditure of loan money on public works, from the 
beginning of 1870 to the close of 1890, was £36,337,319, and the 
amount of interest paid on the public debt during that period was 
approximately £19,727,300, leaving the net amount of British 
capital imported into the Colony at £16,610,019. 
imports during the series of years covered by the foregoing table 
amounts to £24,619,538, or £8,009,519 more than the net pro- 
ceeds of the loans which reached New South Wales. 


The excess of 


This excess 
is spread over twenty-one years, and equals about £381,400 per 
annum. The sum last mentioned represents the difference 
between the amount of British capital sent to the Colony for 
private investment, and the earnings of such capital invested in 
the country. rom the circumstances of the case it is impossible 
to make an exact estimate of the amount of British and other 
capital which is sent to this country for investment, but data are 


not wanting from which a somewhat close approximation may be 


Loan money 


spent on public 


works. 





- Valuation of 


public and pri- 


vate wealth. 
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made for each of the past six years. It will be seen from the 
following statement that the flow of money from abroad for invest- 
ment in New South Wales has been greatly reduced since 1886. 
The very large excess of imports over exports which has marked 
the operations of the neighbouring Colony of Victoria would 
warrant the assumption. that the investment of foreign capital in 
Australia still continues, but that for the present its course has 
been diverted from New South Wales. In the following table the 
money received on deposit by banks in London, and transmitted 


to the Colony is included with investments by private persons. 


Investments of British and other Capital in New South Wales. 











Year. | Amount. Year. Amount. 
= £ 
1885 6,800,000 1888 3, 260, 000 
1886 6,030,000 1889 1,460,000 
1887 | 3,050,000 1890 3,720,000 


PUBLIC WEALTH. 


At the beginning of the year 1891 the estimated value of the 
public and private wealth of the Colony was £586,700,000, or 
about £523 per head of population. The public and municipal 
estate is valued at £179,295,000, or about £160 per head, while 
the personal and private wealth of the Colony amounts to 
£407,405,000, or £363 per head. The public wealth of New 
South Wales consists of railways, telegraphs, waterworks, sewerage, 
and other public works, unsold lands, the latter mostly leased to 
pastoralists, and yielding revenue in the shape of rent. The value 


of each class was :— 


£ 
Railways, tramways, telegraphs, waterworks, sewerage, 
and other revenue vielding works ............-eseeeees ees 44,958,000 
Public works and buildings, not yielding revenue, or only 
FUMGLITICU LY pop acre ca coins Ob were men ced cance ss canoes 20,313,000 
Unsold Crown lands, and balances due on lands sold 
Comdrbionallyy’ ' .... ives cesscs weer ereresecceiwns ovens woreda ages 107,624,000 








Total value of public property or estate ......... £172,895,000 





PUBLIC WEALTH. 


meee nannies spe gi iin ei tt ene 


The present value of the Government railways and tramways 
of the Colony has been taken at the moderate estimate of 
£39,975,000, the expenditure on Jines open and under construction 
to June, 1891, having been about £33,057,500. The balance of 
the amount represents the value of Crown lands used for rail- 
ways, and not specially paid for, and the increased value of 
railway property during.the thirty-five years which have elapsed 
since the lines were first opened for traffic. The present value of 
roads and bridges formed chiefly out of general revenue has been 
taken at £10,382,000, which is the estimate of the Engineer-in® 
Chief for Roads and Bridges. Harbour works, including wharves 
and dredging plant, are valued at £3,592,000, water supply and 
sewerage £4,240,000, electric telegraphs £743,700 ; other public 
works £6,338,300, making the total value of public works con- 


structed from loans and revenue, £65,271,000. 


The value of the public estate appears in the estimate given 
in previous table as £107,624,000. Of this sum £13,224,000 
represents the amount due to the Crown by conditional purchasers; 
while the remainder, £94,400,000, is the value of the unsold 
estate. The total area unalienated at the commencement of the 
year 1891 was 151,124,000 acres, and of this nearly 148,122,200 
acres were leased at a rental of £814,850, the remaining portion 
of 3,001,800 acres represents unoccupied lands and reserves for 
public purposes. The value set down for the unsold Crown lands, 
otherwise than those leased for mining, is about 12s. 6d. per acre, 


which is certainly by no means extravagant. 


The value of municipal works is £6,400,000, this, with the 
sums already given, making the total value of public and muni- 
cipal property £179,295,000. Against the wealth, however, must 
be set the amount of the public debt, £48,425,333, and that of 
the municipalities £1,751,296 in all, £50,176,629 or 28 per 
cent. of the total, thus leaving a surplus of about £129,118,400 
on the public estate alone, without considering the value of 
private property. 
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Estimated value 
of public works. 


Estimated value 
of the public 
estate. 


Estimated value 
of municipal 
works. 
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PRIVATE WEALTH. 


Private property in the Colony is estimated at the value of 


£407,405,000, comprised as follows :— 





1D Yt RAR oy ea Or oe Te ror £173,352,000 
Houses, and permanent improvements ..... . .....sceeeeeseee 129,800,000 
Diver stock arc ractee niece soe eee cease eee 35,187,000 
Personal property, including household furniture............ 14,637,000 
Machinery and implements of trade................ccec008 eee ees 9,723,000 
Coinvand bullionwen cee eee Peaeeeencgaoeuecene oreraee 9,726,000 
MDOT CHANCISC coerce street ere eee ee eee ere 14,730,000 
Shipping owned in the Colony ............ccccceseeesevsseeeuececs 1,910,000 
Minessancliding blantesmen ror teen eae Peer iree eee 18,340,000 

£407,405,000 


The gross value of the land in the Colony is £186,576,000, but 
allowance must be made for the amount owing by selectors on 
conditional purchases to the amount of £13,224,000, which has 
been included in Public Wealth ; the net value is therefore esti- 
mated to be £173,352,000 as shown above. 


ane EG: The Private Wealth as shown on the foregoing statement is 
certainly very large, but may be roughly verified by taking the 
amount of money left by persons dying during the past five years. 
Thus the total amount sworn to of property claimed under probate 
and letters of administration during this period was £26,369,57 1. 
The number of deaths during the same period was 71,489, so that 
the average value of the property left by each person dying was 
about £369. It is well known that property for probate purposes 
is not estimated at its full value ; assuming the real value is 10 
per cent. above the probate, the total wealth of the Colony, as 
estimated by this means, on the population of 1890 would be 


£455,500,000. 


Lands aud build- ‘The value of all lands and buildings assessed for municipal 
ings within 


municipal purposes is £134,009,758, the annual value being £8,356,803, or 


boundaries, 





PRIVATE WEALTH. 





6-24 per cent. on the nominal capital value. It is well understood, 
however, that the capital value of unimproved lands is generally 
greatly understated for municipal purposes, and the annual value 
per cent. of all property is, in reality, not so high as given above ; 
nevertheless, for the purpose of the foregoing estimate, the value of 
property within municipalities is taken as substantially the same 


as that returned by the municipal authorities. 


The area of land outside municipalities, which is in private 
hands, amounts to about 43,276,500 acres. On this area the 
number of houses was, in 1890, about 108,000, valued at 
£11,880,000, while the value of the land itself was £105,204,600 
—exclusive of the amount owing by selectors on their con- 
ditional purchases. In making this estimate the lands of the 
Colony have been classified into various grades having regard to 
their situation and capability of production, and valued accordingly. 
The mineral lands are worth, at a moderate computation, 
£18,340,000. The permanent improvements effected in the 
purchased lands of the Colony and on the holdings of pastoral 
tenants have been valued by the Inspector of Stock at £72,982,100. 
The Census Act provided for a valuation of lands and improve- 
ments, and from the returns obtained it would appear that the 
value of improvements effected, as returned by the landholders, 
was -£44,920,400, or 61 per cent. of Mr. Bruce’s estimate, and the 


figures have been accepted. 


The estimated value of personal property and furniture is set 
down at £14,637,000, which is not more than 16 per cent. of the 
value of the houses ; this may, perhaps, be considered too low when 
it is borne in mind that it is usual in England to estimate 
the value of furniture alone at half the value of the houses 


furnished. 


Merchandise represents the value of the goods and stocks of all 


kinds, whether in store or shops, or at the place of production, 
and amounts in value to £14,730,000. 


nv 
(2 


we 
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The following is a summary of the total wealth as well as of 


the value per head of population :— 





Total. Value per head. 
£ £ 
PeDUC estates cee ce eewiecetere es 172,895,000 154 
Municipal property. ...............05 6,400, 000 6 
Private property ..... See OEEE 407,405, 000 363 
‘Lotalewealthweccnncc eee 586,700,000 §23 
\ 


Increasein value ‘The value of the estates in which wills were proved in the 
of estates of : yg . 

deceased per: Colony, or for which letters of administration were granted, 
sons. ; : 
hag increased very rapidly ; but, unfortunately, the records are 


not perfect prior to the year 1881 :— 


Value of Property for which Probate or Letters of Administration 
were granted. 



































pene viene None Total 
Year. | administra. | Amount | etters of | Amount | Tote xe, | Amount 
annexed, sor 

is | ; - 
188) 671 2,011,305 | 526 307,818 1,197 2,319,123 
1882 810 3, 586, 554 | 589 581,528 1,399 4,168,082 
1883 | 862 3,928, 602 | 613 588,029 1,475 4,116,631 
1884 933 3,642,709 648 605,543 1,581 4,248, 252 
1885 | 961 3,721,808 | 659 601,542 | 1,620 | 4,523,347 
1886 | 1,026 4,726,918 | 706 768,628 1,732 5,495, 546 
1887 961 3,621,874 | 665 641,426 1,626 4,263,300 
1888 | 998 3,652,963 | 667 638,295 | 1,665 4,291,258 
1889 | 1,115 4,317,734 | 682 473,611 Vos 4,791,345 
1890 1,131 6,605,545 | 680 922,577 1,811 | 7,528,122 
Average value Two things are plainly noticeable from this table, especially if 


0 estates, : . ; ; P , 
it be viewed in connection with the subsequent one, viz.,—that the 


proportionate number of persons leaving property shows a general 


tendency to increase faster than the population, whilst the average 





value of estates is also increasing. 
figures are somewhat peculiar owing to the occurrence at irregular 


intervals of the deaths of very wealthy men, which amongst so 





PROBATES. 





As regards the latter, the 


comparatively few deaths considerably affect the average. 


Year. 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
187 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


———————————————————— 


In former issues of this work the question was discussed 


whether the value of estates for which probates or letters of 


| Number of Wills | 


proved or 


administrations | 


granted, 


426 
387 
437 
462 


908 

926 
1,001 
1,087 
1,051 
1,173 
1,197 
1,399 
1,475 
1,581 
1,620 
4,732 
1,626 
1,665 
1,797 
1,811 








Number of 
deaths. 


7,361 
8,631 
7,225 
6,691 
6,558 
6,407 
7,468 
7,611 
8,652 
10,771 
11,193 
9,869 
10,763 
10,200 
11,231 
11,536 
12,816 
12,249 
14,220 
15,282 
14,587 
13,448 
14,408 
14,829 
14,217 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Percentag 
Persons d 


‘e of | 
ying | 

who left | 
| 

| 


property. 


5°08 
4°48 
6°05 
6°90 
6°53 
7°41 
6°99 
8°37 
7°92 
8°43 
8°27 
10°14 
10°10 
10°30 
10°44 
10°38 
10°92 
12°04 
12°94 
10°60 
11°87 
12°09 
11°56 
12°12 
12°74 





* Cannot be accurately given, probate duties not in force. 


Average value 


of Estates left by 


persons with 
property. 


Z 
1,487 
1,782 
1,412 
1,513 
1,451 
1,283 
1,280 
1,398 
1,776 

P 

P 

P 

» 

* 

P 
1,938 
2,979 
2,791 
2,687 
2,669 
3,173 
2,683 
2,577 
2,666 
4,157 


Probates an 
index of wealth. 
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administration were granted could be taken as a basis from 
which the wealth of the whole community could be determined. 
Tables were given showing the results for periods of five years ; 
that from 1885 to 1889 showed an average of £319 per inhabitant, 
which with allowance for undervaluings seemed to indicate 
approximately the wealth of the community as ascertained by 
valuing the various elements of which it is composed. Never- 
theless the increase of late years seemed so extraordinary as to 
warrant a suspicion of the correctness of the system of valuation, 
and though the figures were recorded, it was expressly stated that 
they were given with diffidence and should be used with caution. 
The necessity of so using any probate returns is made much 
stronger when the returns for 1890 are added to those of the four 
previous years. The sum for which probate was granted in 1890 
was £7,528,122 as against £4,791,345 in the previous year, an 
extraordinary increase due chiefly to some unusually large estates, 
one of which was valued at £1,255,937. 

Taking the five years 1886-90 the average value of estates was 
£3,055, or £369 per inhabitant, as compared with £2,744 and 
£319 for the five years which closed with 1889. Such extra- 
ordinary variations give ample reason for viewing with distrust 
conclusions based on the probate returns.. It has been urged 
that these returns are useful in determining the amount of 
wealth belonging to persons residing in a country as distinguished 
from the wealth which is in the country itself. Such a theory is 
based on a defective knowledge of the conditions under which 
probates are granted. So far as this Colony is concerned the 
probates show, if anything, about the amount of property within 
the Colony which belongs to the estates of persons whose wills 
have been proved, quite irrespective of the place where such 
persons may have resided at the time of their death,—and should 
correspond with the value obtained by estimating separately all the 


elements cf wealth. The following table shows the number and 


value of estates on which stamp duties were actually paid during 
the years 1887-90 :— 





Classification of Estates on which duties were paid, 
1887-90 :— 




















NOLLVOIAISSVTO 


























| 
1887. | 1888. 1889. 1890. 
Estates, re a = ar rr sar 
| Number. | Value. | Number. | Value. Number. | Value. Number. | Value. 
ee ee ee ee ee 
| £ | £ | |  £ | o£ 
| 
Under the value of £5,000......... | 1,513 | 1,095,260 1,503 | 1,092,885 1,572 | 1,143,005 1,525 | 1,269,025 
| | | | 
ae y £12 BOO re icn: | 59 487,160 | 71 578,055 76 | 610,040 59 | 461,380 
- - £25,000......... 25} 444,605 | 33 | 632,685 | 21 | 379,995 | 34 | 636,425 
7 5, £50,000......... 10 | 362,035 | 18 | 627,260 | 16 | 588,765, 11 | 412,350 
| ) | 
Over . £50,000......... 13 | 1,280,765 | 12 | 1,380,550 15 | 1,566,090 | 17 | 3,669,605 
| | 
LOGGER ocr oni nese onsc ote 1,620 | 3,669,825 1,637 | 4,311,435 | 1,700 4,287,895 1,646 | 6,448,785 
a A dr ne Na ee ee ee a 9 
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VALUE OF ESTATES. 





Though the values of estates as declared for probate purposes 
may not be taken as giving an indication of the absolute wealth 
of New South Wales, the number of estates gives some indication 
of the distribution of that wealth. It will be seen that during the 
year 1890 stamp duties were paid in 1,646 estates, to the value 


of £6,448,785, being an average of £3,918 for each estate. The 


total number of persons who died during the year was 14,217, 
or at the rate of 12:90 to every 1,000 of the mean popula- 
tion. Presuming that wealth is distributed among the living 
in the same proportion as it was among those on whose estates 
stamp duties were paid in relation to the total number of 
the dead, there would have been, at the end of 1890, 118,217 
persons with estates under £5,000, 4,574 with property between 
£5,000 and £12,500, 2,636 who were worth £12,500 to £25,000, 
853 whose wealth was between £25,000 and £50,000, and 
1,318 who enjoyed estates valued at over 50,000. This would 
leave about 994,300 people whose effects were, so to speak, of 
little or no value, consisting mainly of personal property— 
chiefly furniture—which is rarely made the subject of formal 
bequest. Of these unpropertied persons the great bulk consisted 
of women and children. Thus the number of male persons below 
21, and therefore incapable of making a bequest, was 294,900, and 
of women and children, 518,200, or together 813,100. These, 
deducted from the number given above, 994,300, would leave, 
181,100, being the adult males who do not possess property, 
compared with 137,600 who are so fortunate. In determining 
these figures, the fact that not a few women hold property has 
not been taken into consideration, but if every allowance had 
been made on this score no appreciable difference would be made 
in the conclusion just arrived at. Though the property of the 
Colony may be said to have accumulated into the hands of 
about one-ninth of the population, a more correct idea of the 
distribution of wealth will be gained from the statement that of 
every hundred adult males 41 have property to the value of £100, 
which, restricted as it may be deemed, is a considerably wider 
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INCOME. 
The income of persons living or holding property in New South ‘Total income. 
Wales was estimated in 1890 to be £62,950,000, or at the rate 
of £57 per head of mean population. The income is derived 
from the following sources :— 


£ 
Pastoral pursuits: ...0-.0070-. cee oe Been ce eere eT eer 6. 13,400,060 
Waar Ye LATO Renters nye SHAT CHE on NG RBOnT OR DAO DONT OGo ANN Tan 1,400,000 
Agriouibtval and forestry ...6....0s<cc.csccsecscessccrces sacs Seats 5,650,000 
Mining PO Ar OOOO OEE ROE CCC Ee SEC DAU ALPE er oe eer 4,450,000 
Manufacturi ING PUPAUILS acca coe ee eee ee 5,700,000 
PVGRIORIONAL | oo oases cc cases ceweavoe leks elect U I ULCHO is 2,700,000 
omeearnig IFAS, OCs ceo ais cares ba ios orev eee 8,000,000 
Distribution of food and drink and domestic pursuits ...... 4,680,000 
LMOUMLOBAGIN | i) Log B, 5 1060 7 <Sintncs co pacecece snccenccanccerseces ove 5,870,000 
SPRMEEMMBOR oie ac ss scies fcawevener cnr sts tlie! wes crscasee terme deoe aur hs 1,800,000 
ace, ae deus NS pg MELO EEO ERE EOE eo eee 1,620,000 
Rents derived from houses and land not used for agricul- 
Mure, PABLOTA, Or MINING. <6 .i0.-..ce ese co eene sess ce casa oe ee 6,120,000 
Miscellaneous pursuits POD COL Se eS PET Ca Pe 1,560,000 
OUR sree cece ne aoe Meesarcesaewaetenss £62,950,000 


The earnings derived from what are usually termed productive productive 
pursuits. 


Jursuits—pastoral, dair farming, agriculture, mining, and manu- 
» =) 


amount to £30,600,000, or 48°6 per cent. of the total 
earnings of the community. The income of the wage-earners, 


factures 





including females, amounts to £28,550,000, distributed approxi- 
mately as follows :— 








Income of Wage-earners. eer 

Pastoral and farming ........ SO rE P METS oe ey pm 7,720,000 
Mines and quarries —.............00000 « a eaienestecuacsanerue apes 3,200,000 
Worksiaind manmufactories ..........00. .sssscssecccenccessoosaececs 4,600,000 
Se REGRET PE DOR EE Eee EP Pe CReCRE TED TPO Seanececeastarsetene 1,900,000 
Attendance and food distribution .............. ....25 «. aseeees 3,530,000 
Mechanics and unskilled labourers. .............clecseseceeeeeees 5,490, 000 
IS OOTIS nos ce co's ta cn ecac nc ck eee sec ee aan ee 2,110,000 

PE ODAI RE Sie aet or cnc nen Cater aaa £28,550,000 


The above estimate represents the income of 385,000 persons, 
of whom 319,000 were males and 66,000 females. The earnings 
of the former were £25,730,000 and of the latter £2,820,000, the 
average per head being £80 13s. 2d. and £42 14s, 7d. respectively. 
The income derived by persons residing abroad who hold property, 
or have investments in this country, is at present more a matter of 


speculation than of exact computation. The amount of such 
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FINANCE AND PUBLIC WEALTH. 
income is undoubtedly large, as there has been for many years a 
constant influx of capital, chiefly from Great Britain and Victoria, 
for investment in New South Wales. The earnings of this capital 
has now reached a considerable sum, and there is ample evidence 
to warrant the supposition that the income of non-residents 


amounts to not less than £3,500,000 per year. 


Compared with the older countries the income stated in the fore- 
going table to be enjoyed by persons living in New South Wales 
will appear very considerable, but not more so than the high rate 
of wages and the natural wealth of the Colony would lead one to 
expect. The following table, extracted from Mulhall’s Dictionary 
of Statistics, gives the rate for the principal countries of Europe 
and for the United States and Canada:— 


Income per Head of Population in Various Countries. 


Country. | Total Income. Income per head. 














Million £ £ 
United Mingdomrc.cccst ccc: secnsee scence 1,285 33°7 
ingland tee escerneces eee cenvescecs sect enae 1,084 37°9 
SGOLUIGHA Deiccor ee ecccncendeces sermon none 128 31°2 
Erelan (ccc ccenctskcewetice veces eeeteecs esses 73 15°3 
YANCC Ueccctcccscecesce: ree 1,046 27°8 
Germany ricci tsccrr see ee ae coc entree 1,076 22°2 
LT ES BG eae OES E SABO] CACIS UI CODOOCIOCIOCK COC 975 11°5 
Austria ........ ate eneiitese coneete easier eeu 616 15°5 
AGA Vatrcccseenescecsececesce cceee ener earastatec: 363 12°2 
S] 12 Qa ean cacOHOONKICORUCOOO EOS GOCOUAEEOOOEE 293 16°5 
OLUNPalia rere csereersccuestcescecwcncensrecs 55 12°1 
Belgium ......... Pee Sea enocaeee cies eeeee eee: 167 28°0 
PiGland eases cores ee eens sasec sce 102 22°6 
WIGHIDAD Krsisc cc ence teeta cercacoee canes 66 32°5 
Sweden and Norway ............sssccssseoes 145 21°3 
Switzerland nc weieceess cece | 55 19°0 
IRIROC SURG. c.ccccece eno cocee cc cesease seers 2,358 39°0 
Ganadarnuncecetc siete eon resucscmnencees 130 26°0 
ING Wi SOUbR VV BIOS tec cccccclice-ccssrecs coos: | 63 57°0 
CURRENCY. 


The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United 
Kingdom. Gold is the standard, the silver and copper current 


are more properly tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender 
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to any amount, silver for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, Standard weight 

and bronze for one shilling. The standard weight and fineness of oreo De 

each coin are given below. The least current weight of a sovereign 

is 122°5 Imperial grains, and of a half-sovereign 61°125 grains :— 
Coins in circulation. 





Denomination of Coin. Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 








Imperial grains. 
. | 2.7447 Kleven-twelfths fine gold 
Sover y ”) 2 
Gold..... eo erway. iene ees | one-twelfth alloy, or deci- 
( Hall-sovereign.... = | mal fineness *91666. 
GCLOWN teeemeecoee 436°36363 |) 
| Double Florin..... 349°09090 | 
| Half-crown ........ | 218°18181 | | Thirty-seven-fortieths fine 
SU VEt 7. LOLI sien cse. ee: | 17454545 |} silver, three-fortiethsalloy, 
DOING eesn nes eee| 87°27272 | or decimal fineness *925. 
SIXPeNnce.).....5..:: | 43°63636 | 
\'Threepence........, 21°81818 |) 
Bronze... ) PeBDY «:--+-eseeeees 145 °83333 Mixed metal, copper, tin, 
** ( Halfpenny ......... | 8750000 and zinc, 














Gold coins are the only ones struck at the Sydney Mint, though Weight of gold 
silver and bronze of English coinage are also issued. The weight ‘aa 
of gold sent for coinage from the first opening of the Mint on the 
14th May, 1855, to the end of 1890, was 17,918,033 oz., valued 
at £67,519,827; of this quantity New South Wales produced only 
7,416,345 0z., of the value of £28,241,832, the amount from each 
colony being :— 


Gold received for Coinage at the Sydney Mint to end of 1890. 











Colony where gold was produced. | Weicht. Value. 
OZ. £ 

New South Wales ..................ccececes 7,416,345 28,241,832 
QUOCTIBIBIEL cores crc dae con eee iecanii ce cuntee. 6,564,596 | 23,550,045 
INGW ZRRIBNO cco. eiccces eee saeco 2,165,591 8,556, 566 
ViICUOTIEN. soccer ce eres Pana are oree 1,441,649 5,919,432 
PL BRTOOIIIV: coe cntec er coree chon ocean 11,805 } 44,817 
South AmMStralia oonc-o1c so escee eee acne eee 61,914 221,289 
Other countries ...... se cleat coe eect 17,533 60,682 
OLASOOM ice oecceh eee eee 238,600 925,164 

Wy) «1 BARR Ger Sen IER 17,918,033 67,519,827 
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Wisse Souths The greater part of the gold won in New South Wales and 
Gunes gola Queensland, and also part of the produce of New Zealand and 
“acparg South Australia, comes to Sydney for coinage ; but by far the 
larger portion of the gold of the colonies last-mentioned, as well 
as of the other colonies of the group, goes to Melbourne. The 
total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end of 1890 
amounted to £341,906,358, £67,519,827 equivalent to 19°75 per 
cent. of which passed through the Mint of this Colony. The 
value of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1890, was 
£67,375,044 of which £64,526,000 worth of gold was converted 


into coin, the value of sovereigns and half-sovereigns being :— 


Gold Coin issued Ay the py aney. Mint. 



































Year. Sovereigns, : Ha olgns A Total. 
£ £ £ 

1855 to 1877 39,248,500 1,963,500 41,212,000 
1878 1,259,000 63,000 1,322,000 
1879 1,366,000 47,000 1,413,000 
1880 1,459,000 40,000 1,499,000 
1881 1,360,000 31,000 1,391,000 
1882 1,298,000 26,000 1,324,000 
L883 1,108,000 110,000 1,218,000 
1884 1,595,000" |e. sne- ae 1,595,000 
1885 1,486,000 9 | saveenensues 1,486,000 
1886 1,667,000 41,000 1,708,000 
-1887 2,002,000 67,000 2,069,000 
1888 2,187,000 | seve esses eee 2,187,000 
1889 3,262,000 32,000 3,294, 000 
1890 2,808,000 Ne esaccpcconsc 7 2,808,000 
RGR crees re. 62,105,500 2,420, 500 | 64,526, 000 








Bronzeand silver ° ° 
coin issued by Bronze coin was first issued from the Mint in 1868, : and silver 


a coin in 1879. The respective value of each to the close of the 
year 1890 being :—Bronze, £34,020; silver, £396,350. The 
amount of each particular currency issued in each year is shown in 
the following table :— 





CURRENCY. 





Sydney Mint—Silver and Bronze coin issued. 





Silver Coin. 























Year. “ne 7 Bronze 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
ESGOiGOSL GO (Od |) Wrecce cen arc tet Ieee ene ier ercten) Iason | ee 15,185 
WB cece | eee) eee | eee |) eee eee 1,045 
el Secrecy ee are eoereser| teen oureess 770 
BPR | rere antec eet ere | eer emerson | ee 735 
1879 17,000 | 15,972 | 12,000 | 3,681 | 4,647 | 53,300 |. 910 
1880 11,300 | 6,428 | 11,900 | 2,219 | 3,153 | 35,000] 545 
1881 14,600'| 10,600 | 12,000 | 3,600 | 2,700 | 43,500! 710 
1882 12,100 | 11,300 | 13,800 | 1,300 | 4,000 | 42,500 | 1,950 
1883 11,200 | 9,300 | 13,000 | 2,400 | 3,700 | 39,600 | 1,375 
1884 15,000 | 11,800 | 11,300 | 4,300 | 3,800 | 46,200 | 1,765 
1885 11,100 | 7,200 | 12,450 | 5,550 | 7,600 | 43,900 | 2,485 
1886 2,600 200 | 5,500 | 1,450 | 7,650 | 17,400 | 1,095 
1887 2,375 700} 1,850} 500} 690 | 6,115]! 800 
1888 1,425 900 | 3,250 | 3,100 | 2,610 | 11,285 | 1,630 
1889 7,800 | 4,000] 3,900 | 2,700 | 3,975 | 22,375 | 1,560 
1890 *7,500 | +8,600 | 9,200 | 4,500 | 5,375 | 35,175 | 1,460 














Total... £) 114,000 | 87,000 | 110,150 | 35,300 | 49,900 | 396,350 | 34,020 











*Includes £100 in Crowns. t Includes £100 in double florins. 


The amount of silver coin withdrawn from circulation from 
1873, when the Mint first received worn coin, until 1890, was of 
the nominal value of £117,979. The actual weight after smelting 


was 373,452 oz., and the corresponding weight of new coinage 





Silver coin 
withdrawn. 
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would be 429,015 oz. 


tion was therefore 55,562 oz., the average loss being 12°95 per 


The loss while the coins were in circula- 


cent. 


The amount of coin held by the banks, and in circulation, 
was larger during 1890 than in any previous year, though, as 
compared with the population, the total has not varied greatly for 


some years, as will be seen from the following table :— 


Coin in Circulation and in Banks, with Average per Head of 


Population at close of year. 


Total in Banks 





























Year. [Coin in Banks| orhend. [private hands. | per head. | ,.; 204 im, 4, | Average: 

| £ a a heel Us £ Casa: £ et ik 
1880 | 3,637,568 | 417 3 2,605,370|3 9 8/| 6,242,938) 8 6 11 
1881 | 2,885,890 | 3 13 10 | 3,104,397 | 3.19 7] 5,990,287 | 713 5 
1882 | 2,672,799 |3 5 7 | 3,128,415 |316 9] 5,801,214;7 2 4 
1883 | 2,861,980 | 3 6 5| 2,989,137} 3 9 5 | 5,851,117 | 6 15 10 
mm 3,863,873 | 4 5 4] 2,988,744|3 6 O/| 6,852,617 | 711 4 
1885 | 4,069,840 | 4 5 8| 3,250,082|3 8 5] 7,319,922 \7 14 1 
1886 | 4,439,742 |4 9 9] 3,361,904 | 3 711 | 7,801,646 | 717 § 
1887 | 5,108,996 | 5 0 2] 3,745,980|313 5 | 8,854,976 | 813 7 
1888 | 5,061,000 | 4 16 3 3,936,000 | 3 14 11 | 8,997,000 | 8 11 2 
1889 | 5,161,011 | 415 5 | 3,874,058 | 311 8 | 9,035,069|8 7 1 
1890 | 5,810,568 | 5 3 7 | 3,915,260|}3 9 9] 9,725,828 | 8 13. 4 

| 














The stock of gold and silver in private hands, in relation to the 
population, showed a slight decrease during 1890 compared with the 
previous year ; there is evidently a tendency to reduce the quantity 
of coin needed for the ordinary business of exchange. 
of the banking system is generally attended with a diminution of 


The spread 








COIN AND PAPER CIRCULATION. 





the amount of coin required for the use of business, and the 
decrease in the supply of coin per head points to the extension of 
banking facilities. The quantity of coin in the colony both 
reserved in banks and in circulation amounts to about £8 13s. 4d. 
per head, a larger sum than in any other country except France ; 
if, however, a comparison be made of the quantity of currency, 
apart from bank reserves, but including paper money, New South 
Wales is exceeded by France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
United States. The following table shows the total amount of 
circulation and the average per inhabitant in some of the principal 
countries. The extraordinary variations in the requirements arise 
from the diverse modes of transacting business which obtain, and 


the poverty of some of the countries enumerated :— 


Amount of Coin and Paper circulation of various countries. 








Active Currency. 














Country. ann ian aes ee a ee eae aaa eae 

| Coin. | Paper. Total. 

| | 

| ON ee ys £s. d. 
Great Britain .................. | 96,000,000 | 39,000,000 135,000,000 | 3 10 8 
BIARCG cases ek ee 227,000,000 |115,000,000 |342,000,000 | 8 16 5 
CROVINRY,, orececeeesncce see 108,000,000 | 71,000,000 |179,000,000 | 3.13 8 
MUNSIAG. oceans eee 20,000,000 |123,000,000 |143,000,000 | 1 11 1 
PRUAUEIG Sendeveaicees onsets 5,500,000 | 76,000,000 | 81,500,000 | 2 0 8 
REGLV tats secs sscaece seer 19,000,000 | 57,000,000 | 76,000,000 | 2 10 2 
DOOM salsa ieewesorecae nae 33,500,000 | 30,000,000 | 63,500,000 | 3 12 2 
{= ir) HFS cbr RPS ne a 7,400,000 | 17,000,000 | 24,400,000 | 5 6 1 
Belgium .........6:0cccccceeuee. 17,600,000 | 15,000,000 | 32,600,000 | 5 6 10 
Switzerland .............«s... 2,100,000 | 6,000,000 | 8,000,000 | 214 0O 
United States........ Ree 193,700,000 208,000,000 |401,700,000 | 6 8 4 
LOE Vs 1 Ss aN ae ee 2,600,000 6,000, 000 8,600,000 | 115 8 
UMOIR See esisrieccctiees ree 168,000,000 | 12,000,000 |180,000,000 | 0 17 2 
Cape:CGlony s..6ss.scccsese ks 5,400,000 | 1,000,000 | 6,400,000 | 4 9 7 
ane ree Dew couth Wales 3,915,000 | 1,685,000 | 5,600,000 | 4 19 10 








BANKING. 


The nominal capital of banks trading in New South Wales is 
£13,929,326, but much of this capital is not exclusively used in 


the Colony. It has been found impossible to determine the pro- 
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portion of the whole capital required for the business of the 
Colony ; the figures relating to capital in the ensuing tables, there- 
fore, refer to the nominal capital paid up. The last half-yearly 
dividend and bonus paid by the banks during 1890 amounted to 
£894,186, or at an average rate of about 12%. per cent. per 
annum, the rates varying from 5 to 25 per cent. The capital and 
profits of banks operating in this Colony during 1890 will be 
found below :— | 





— nee ——_—— — —— —_— ~ ————— ————————————— _ 


























Amount of 

Rate per | Reserved 

Capital Annum | Profits at 
Banks operating in New paid up. of last | the time of 

South Wales. at end of Dividend | declaring 

1890. and last 
Bonus. | half-yearly 
Dividend. 
£ y cent. £ 

News SOUGR. VV R108 anc sce crete csieteeceneies 1,250,000 174 960,000 
Commercial...... Pree e rer CTE Tor errr 600,000 | 25 810,604 
FA MSUPBAASIA ae Coen ecco ee moreno cern: 1,600,000 | 14 815,043 
mon .or A nstralige.cs.. ta cose cc coc cas tec ecew aces 1,500,000 | 14 1,120,379 
Australian Joint Stock ..... Se RACE eee 682,254 15 445,306 
London Chartered of Australia ............... 1,000,000 8 330, 980 
English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered 900,000 10 341,127 
Commercial of Australia ........sc0.00c.sssece 1,200,000 174 | 1,025,182 
ORY ree menieet cenaen ana wenrt OTT C RTE 280,000 124 185,600 
*Mercantile of Sydney —...........e cece een eee 316,532 6 28,096 
HOGI) OF MSU 6.2655 once cess cote caitee sevens 400,000 9 141,294 
Queensland National ..............scceseesceees 800,000 1 42 501,171 
Nica, SCRUB nsec ee eae 825,000 ‘| 96,348 
National of Australasia........... Sree 1,000,000 15 701,090 
IN Gey: Orsow hel ne occ niece renee fonts ee 600,540 6 197,711 
IGGL ATI MUP OIA a wce ences etoroseiececcr eats 800,000 6 131,451 
North Queenmand ccc .cssccsc ccs voecscensseaeosc: 175,000 5 665 
fe) 1) FO ne ree 13,929,326 | 12°84 | 7,832,047 


* Amalgamated since the beginning of 1891 with the Commercial Bank of Australia. 





Magnitude of The magnitude of the operations of the banking institutions of 
anking 
operations. the Colony may be gathered from the subsequent tables. In the 


year 1872 the total assets amounted to £13,094,187, while the 
liabilities were £9,672,266, showing a surplus of £3,421,921, 
while in 1890 the assets had amounted to £51,679,795, and the 
liabilities to £36,828,633, the surplus being £14,851,162. During 


OPERATIONS OF BANKS. 





the nineteen years covered by the table the population of the 


Increase of 
resources of 


Colony was more than doubled, while the resources of the banks banks, 


were increased four times. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 








Assets and Liabilities of Banks. 


Assets. 


£ 
13,094,187 
14,263,574 
16,276,956 
18,318,311 
19,982,588 
21,631,694 
22,853,362 
23,734,837 
24,398,813 
26,481,987 
30,624,731 
32,580,005 
35,261,346 
37,815,576 
39,805,308 
42,268,720 
44,971,057 
48,914,994 
51,679,795 





———_—__——_. 











Liabilities. Surplus Assets. 
£ £ 
9,672,266 3,421,921 
10,956,813 3,306,761 
12,600,906 3,676,050 
14,499,398 3,818,913 
16,043,694 3,938,894 
17,464,564 4,167,130 ° 
18,047,430 4,805,932 
18,568,426 5,100,411 
19,335,229 5,063,584 
21,426,126 5,055,861 
24,393,750 6,230,981 
25,828,248 6,751,757 
27,480,291 7,781,055 
29,845,622 7,969,954 
30,378,358 9,426,950 
31,831,499 10,437,221 
33,035,061 11,935,996 
34,593,165 14,321,829 
36,828,633 14,851, 162 
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The total assets of all banks trading in Australasia at the close Assets compared 
with liabilities, 


of 1890 amounted to £170,371,128, against which there were 
liabilities to the extent of £117,249,696, so that the surplus pro- 
vided by the banks out of their own resources was £53,121,432: 


The Colony showing the largest figures is Victoria, after which 


comes New South Wales. 


As regards the last named Colony the 


amounts shown in the following table differ from those of the 


preceding one, which were not the assets, &c., at the close of the 


year as now given, but the average of the whole year :-— 
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Assets and liabilities of Banks in Australasian Colonies for the 
last quarter of 1890. 
—_ | 

| 





























Colony. Assets. | Liabilities. Excess of Assets. 
ee a noes 
£ | £ £ 
New South Wales......... .. 52,436,977 | 37,248,937 15,188,040 
Victoria ..ccccccccccseceeseseees| 60,937,955 | 42,224,084 18,713,871 
Quccnsland {nee 20,906,932 11,183,750 9,723, 182 
South Australia ............... 11,489,842 7,759, 926 3,729,916 
Western Australia............ 1,910,905 1,084,840 826,065 
DARMANIRY ron. sonore cee en ee 4,919,907 4,511,730 408,177 
New-Zealand sss eoccoe an 17,768,610 13,236,429 4,532,181 
Total......c.cceccceee. 170,371,128 | 117,249,696 | 53,121,432 
| 





These figures show the total assets and liabilities, including 
balances due from one bank to another; as between the banks and 
the public the actual amounts Assets, £167,182,051 ; 
liabilities, £116,683,902. The excess of assets was £50,498,149, 


which represents £26,571,581 paid-up capital and reserve funds, 





are : 


and £23,926,568 obtained from cther sources. 
3 > 


The figures just given must be taken with qualifications since 


the returns for any individual colony do not indicate the 
stability or otherwise of the banks, as most institutions have 
branches in the adjoining colonies and in London, and a bank may 
show, as did the late Oriental Bank Corporation, a large surplus of 
assets over habilities in New South Wales and yet be on the brink 


of insolvency by reason of its operations elsewhere. 


The amount of money deposited in the various banks of the 
Colony since 1872 will be found herewith, a distinction between 
y] 


The 


most striking feature of the table is the rapid advance of interest 


deposits bearing interest and at call being made from 1876. 


bearing deposits, which, in 1890, had reached the large sum of 
£25,114,127, whereas the amount in 1880 was only £12,209,781. 
The deposits at call amounted to £9,932,310 in 1890, as against 
£5,683,870 in 1880. 





AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS WITH BANKS. 


Average Amount of Deposits with Banks of Issue. 














Deposits not bearing 








Deposits bearing 
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Year. secuahirs eater Total Deposits. 
£ £ £ 
1872 * | * 8,653,481 
1873 * * | 9,760,661 
1874 : | * | 11,369,184 
1875 : | * | 13,182,772 
1876 | 5,146,536 | 9,563,608 , 14,710,144 
1877 5,061,231 | 10,984,264 | 16,045,495 
1878 | 4,933,643 | 11,678,843 | —*16,612,486 
1879 | 4,898,724 12,352,454 | 17,251,178 
1880 5,683,870 12,209,781 | 17,893,651 
18sl 7,719,236 | — 11,869,979 19,589,215 
1882 8,310,054 13,772,826 | 22,082,880 
1883 7,158,975 16,302,407 | —-23, 461,382 
1884 7,453,914 17,738,445 25,192,359 
1885 | 8,819,979 | 18,387,705 | 27,207,684 
1886 8,355,255 18,974,984 | 27,330, 239 
1887 8,870,037 20,162,493 | 29,032,530 
1888 10,436,559 20,382,990 30,819,549 
1889 9,830,056 22,925,549 32,755, 605 
1890 9,932,310 25,114,127 35,046,437 
® Not distinguished. 
There were deposited during the last quarter of 1890 Bank deposits 


; : ° ° ° of Australasia, 
£110,860,143 with the various banks trading in Australasia ; of 


the sum named, £76,887,942—not including deposits in Tasmania— 
The banks of Victoria held £40,292,065 or 36:35 


bore interest. 
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per cent. of the tota] deposits ; those of New South Wales, 
£35,460,118, or 32:00 per cent. The large business of the 
Victorian banks, as compared with those of New South Wales, in 
this and other respects, is probably due to the extensive interests 
which capitalists of that Colony have long held in the Southern 
and Western districts of New South Wales. The following table 
shows the amount of deposits for the last quarter of 1890. The 
Tasmanian Banking Returns do not distinguish the two kinds of 

















deposits :— 
Total Deposits with Banks of Issue during last 
quarter of 1890. 
Colony. pep rete eat, | beating Interest, | Total Deposits. 
£ £ £ 
New South Wales..............- | 25,395,600 10,064,518 | 35,460,118 
| | 
WiCtORIRee secs cc neteeece ae re 29,477,948 10,814,117 | 40,292,065 
Queenslander eure 7,190,660 3,175,300 | 10,365,960 
South Australia........ ......06 5,330,474 1,868, 163 7,198,637 
Western Australia ............ 562,310 449,165 | 1,011,475 
TAMURA eee eee eer mere Coca comme are cree escaiees | 4,271,067 
New Vealand .........:csscccceees 8,930,950 3,329,871 12,260,821 
Sag | veces | ee 
| 
Total ee £ *76,887,942 | *29,701,134 | 110,860,143 





* Tasmania not included. 


The proportion of coin and bullion which banking institutions 
must habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. 
Compared with the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and 
note circulation, the quantity of coin has varied very considerably 
from year to year, as the following statement shows. The largest 


per centage was held in 1876, and the least in 1883 :— 





VALUE OF COIN AND BULLION IN BANKS. 











Yearly Average Coin and Bullion in Banks, compared with 
Liabilities, and with deposits at call and circulation. 








Per cent. of Metallic 





| 

. Per cent. of Metallic 

Year. Reserves to Liabilities. | wand note ciation. 
1876 18 2 | 46°5 
1877 15° 3 } 42°9 
1878 13°0 | 38°2 
1879 13°8 42°4 
1880 17°8 49°9 
1881 biel 40°1 
1882 12-7 31-0 
1883 Piel 3$2°3 
1884 13°2 39°5 
1885 14:2 40°0 
1886 13°2 40°1 
1887 | 15°5 47°2 
1888 16°7 45°6 
1889 14°6 44°4 
1890 15°4 49°0 











The quantity of coin in the colony at the close of 1890 has 
already been stated as £9,725,828, or £8 13s. 4d. per head. Of this 
amount £5,810,568 was in the hands of the banks, and £3,915,260 
in circulation. The value of coin and bullion in banks of issue, 
at the end of the year, was somewhat in excess of the average 
amount for the year. The following figures are for the period 


which has elapsed since 1876 :—- 


Average yearly value of Coin and Bullion 1 in | Banks of Issue. 





Year. | Coin. | Bullion. | Total. 
£ | ¢ £ 

1876 2,828,503 87,063 2,915,566 
1877 2,586,053 84,415 2,670,468 
1878 2,262,526 86,194 2.348, 720 
1879 2,488,175 83,824 2,571,999 
1880 3,373,618 73,651 . 3,447,269 
1881 3,594,914 80,068 3,674,982 
1882 3,022,159 74,308 3,096,467 
1883 2,798,536 80,018 2, 878,554 
1884. 3,559,859 61,223 3,621,082 
1885 4,171,043 62,066 4,233,109 
1886 3,958,238 66,243 | 4,024,481 
1887 | 4,870,315 65, 187 4, 935,502 
1888 5,461,393 59,608 5,521,001 
1889 4,997,629 70,528 5, 068, 157 
1890 5,576,088 183,008 5,659,057 
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Compared with the total amount of currency, the reserves held by 
Australasian Banks are proportionately heavier than those of any 
other country. In New South Wales the bank reserve fully equals 
the whole of the active circulation both of coin and paper ; much 
the same conditions exist in the neighbouring colonies. The only 
European country approaching this proportion, is the Netherlands, 
where the bank reserves equal about 40 per cent. of the active 
currency of the country. The following table gives the total value 
of coin and paper currency, both active and reserved in use in the 


principal countries of the world. 


It will be seen that New South Wales has a larger currency per 
inhabitant than any of the countries mentioned, France alone 


excepted :— 


Total Currency of Banks of Principal Countries. 





ee — _ en 




















Active and Reserved Currency. Der 
Country. | —— —_—__— — Inhabitant. 
| Coin. Paper. | Total. 
| £ | £ | £ £ os. d. 
Great Britain ...... 124,000,000 | 39,000,000 | 163,000,000 | 4 8 0 
HTAanCe:scss-c eee. | 328,000,000 | 115,000,000 | 443,000,000 | 11 16 0 
Germany .........0.. ' 167,000,000 | 71,000,000 | 238,000,000} 5 0 0 
IRUSRIBE 2 oe. se 53,000,000 | 123,000,000 |; 176,000,000 2 
AUSUTIA. {2 0200225-5. | 27,000,000 76,000,000 | 103,000,000 212 0 
Italy 33,000,000 57,000,000 | 90,000,000 3.0 0 
SPalNvecnes tos ees | 43,000,000 30,000,000 | 73,000,000 4 4 0 
OPtu gales. 11,000,000 30,000,000 12,000,000 214 Q 
Scandinavia ... .. 8,000,000 13,000,000 21,000,000 216 0 
molende..- 18,000,000 17,000,000 35,000, 000 714 0 
Belginmerscse ees 22,000,000 15,000,000 | 37,000,000 6 2 0 
Switzerland ...... 6,000,000 6,000,000 | 12,000,000 4 0 0 
United States...... 228,000,000 | 208,000,000 | 436,000,000 7 0 0 
Cansdavcenccore 4,000,000 6,000,000 | 10,000,000 2 0 0 
JBDAN: re esr case. 5s 28,000,000 26,000,000 | 54,000,000 1 8 0 
GHiNng eee 150; 000; 0007 | etsestasaraeks | 150,000,000 010 0 
1 Gas AT enone nena ace | 180,000,000 12,000,000 | 192,000,000 1 0 0 
DOVE oe 1S O00 0008 ree cce nce ace ee rs 18,000,000 018 O 
Cape Colony ......| 7,000, 000 1,000,000 8,000,000 6 0 0 
iO a4 11 Deen Crna atic 31 000/000 2 bercseeree oes 31,000,000 6 4 0 
Alveriaw cr cccewces. | 5,000,000 3,000,000 8,000,000 2: Ove 
Cupar een 4,000,000 12,000,000 | 16,000,000 | 10 0 O 
Australia— New 
South Wales 9,726,000 1,685,000 11,411,000 | 10 1 83 
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The advances which the various banks of issue have made to their Advances made 
customers averaged in 1871, £7,593,538, representing £14 19s. ~ — 
per head of the whole population ; during 1890 the total had 
reached £41,623,049, equal to £37 16s. per head ; which, whether 
viewed in connection with banking business outside Australia, or 


as illustrating the progress of the Colony, cannot but be regarded 


as extraordinary :— 


Amounts Advanced by the Banks to their Customers— Yearly 


Average. 








Advances per head of 


Year. | Amount of Advances. | Population. 
£ | > eel 
1871 7,593,538 14 19 
1872 7,993,223 15 4 
1873 9,116,831 16 15 
1874 10,074,712 17 17 
1875 11,770,185 20 3 
1876 12,801,716 21 4 
1877 15,354,507 24 8 
1878 16,762,111 25 10 
1879 17,098,052 24 15 
1880 16,661,815 22 17 
1881 19,038,386 24 18 
1882 23,517,046 29 9 
1883 25,894,669 30 18 
1884. 27,479,142 31 2 
1885 30,556,628 32 19 
1886 32,527,431 33 11 
1887 33,352,179 33° 4 
1888 35,870,485 34 13 
1889 39,956,031 37 9 
1890 41,623,049 37 16 








Banks trading under act of incorporation are allowed a note Note circulation 
circulation equal to the amount of their paid-up capital and the aa 
coin and bullion in store. The Banks have in no instance availed 
themselves to the full extent of their privilege in this regard ; 
indeed, if they were so disposed, such an issue of notes would be 
impossible, as the currency required for the business of the Colony 


is scarcely more than the value of gold retained in the vaults of the 


Banks, and at the same time there is a marked disposition on the part 





Enormous 


development of 


banking. 
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of the general public to use gold in preference to notes for their 
ordinary transactions. The notes current are nota legal tender, a 
very necessary condition, as in the present state of the law there 
is nothing to prevent any company or person issuing notes, 
Indeed, it would 


appear that the issue of paper circulation was contemplated by the 


provided they can be got into circulation. 


Companies Act, since it makes notes a first charge on such in the 
event of companies being wound up. It will be seen from the 
following statement that the issue of paper by the Banks has been 


stationary for about nine years. 


Notes and Bills in Circulation not bearing interest, Yearly Average. 








Average 

















, Notes in Bills in 
Year. Circulation. Circulation. Total. ponies t 
£ £ £ £ 
1871 694,344 42,816 737,160 1°45 
1872 789,544 42,916 832,460 1°58 
1873 920,620 32,067 952,687 1°73 
1874 1,005,639 34,289 1,039,928 1°82 
1875 1,080,088 34,811 1,114,899 ot hk 
1876 1,093,862 33,712 1,127,574 1°87 
1877 1,129,279 37,618 1,166,897 1°85 
1878 1,167,519 38,621 1,206, 140 1°83 
1879 L123,123 41,703 1,164,826 1°69 
1880 1,173,663 45,229 1,218,892 1°67 
1881 1,390,376 52,687 1,443,063 1°89 
1882 1,614,191 57,487 1,671,678 2°09 
1883 1,677, 146 64,596 1,741,742 2:08 
1884 1,644,469 60,443 1,704,912 1°93 
1885 1,714,095 55,300 1,769,395 1°91 
1886 1,621,090 60,827 1,681,917 1°73 
1887 1,526,096 64,146 1,590,242 1°58 
1888 1,591,500 84,111 1,675,611 1°62 
1889 1,489,153 96,459 1,585,612 1°49 
1890 1,503,404 119,938 1,623,342 1°47 














Considering the population of these colonies the banking opera- 
tions of Australasia have attained enormous development. The 
following table from Mulhall’s Dictionary shows the capital 


employed in banking, and the amount of deposits in some of the 
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principal countries for the year 1889. The figures regarding 


Australasia are for 1890 :— 


Capital and Deposits in the Banks of Various Countries. 





























Million £. n 
aa 
uty ee | Tatas 
Bea Riservec | Deposits. Total. ; 
———— ae 
| £ 

United Kingdom ............ al 284 626 910 24 
DUMBO ac cena cues coy cose theese 140 128 268 7 
CPOIRREINO occ ccatasteiccserene: 85 146 231 5 
POM ORI cic ceceeicccoeee ee Sev tee 42 64 106 1 
CUMIN Oo dk ouen eee cen oee stances 45 102 147 4 
NW AM CE a OMA ore’ 25 83 108 4 
MUNG vais coves cesses tess rere 31 16 47 3 
POPUUMIEL 2. 55s tas cectonecesmedrees. | 6 a 10 2 
PRD REMMR concent fee wees cetens | 11 19 | 30 5 
Holland: .........0ccssccsceceonere | 14 6 | 20 4 
OEM cer ovcaccccaccasreasveceoen | 9 15 24 5 
INORWMN c5:500 essere cose teles see ee | 5 1 6 3 
COMUNE os ooo crocs cues feoeee | 2 21 23 12 
Gwiteeriand:. 2... ...6c..50.00800: 5 12 17 6 
CPGIERIONY. ccs cs cisusreses secs 2 7 9 6 
PER UNNI vss o ico sass tie yes ce 12 17 29 8 
PRR, sais incase sacacaces cess tases 3 5 8 12 
United States............-...006- 270 760 1,030 16 
CNIS 22 so dnc cok ee sotas sevens 13 3 40 8 
PE OMURINBID 05 ave icsicessenevsese ses 27 lll 138 37 





The general business transacted by the banks of each Colony is Assets and 
summarized on next page. The reserve of coin consists almost Ss na ae 
wholly of gold, only about 4 per cent. being in silver. The stock 
of coin and bullion held by the banks of issue at the end of 1890 
was £20,265,308, being less by about £2,479,000 than the amount 
in the Bank of England at the same date. As the operations of 
the banks extend to more than one colony it is possible that there 
is some overlapping in their statements ; there are, however, no 
means by which this supposition may be verified. With the 
qualifications just mentioned the following table may be taken as 


showing the assets and liabilities of the banks trading in Austra- 


lasia during the last quarter of 1890 :— 





Colony. 


Queensland 


South Australia .. 


Western Australia| 


Tasmania 


New Zealand 


Total, Australasia’ 5,373,316 
| 








| 


Bank Returns, Australasia—Averages for the last quarter, 1890. 























Liabilities. Assets 
| | l ) 
z . | oss. | Balance x Balances | 
Notes in | Bills in | | | | Notes | | 
Ait or | due to ee | Total ‘ means Landed | due from 
ara | irae | other | Deposits. | Liabilities. es Ht a | Property. a other 
ee : Banks. | | sa Banks. 
| wie | iis) 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
| 127,442 | 103,572 | 35,460,118 | 37,248,937 | 5,619,111 | 87,658 | 1,644,179 | 287,568 | 1,728,902 | 
saan | sas sat | ane 
1,543,340 | 142,770 ) 245,909 | 40,292,065 | 42,224,084 | 6,868,328 | 314,991 | 1,824,564 | 231,382 | 421,849 
| | | 
683,897 | 46,994 | 86,899 | 10,365,960 | 11,183,750 | 2,051,833 | 385,556 | 700,041 | 42,828 | 327,581 
480,425 | 11,247 | 69,617 | 7,198,687 | 7,759,926 | 1,404,510 | 15,991 | 510,785 | 32,461 | 273,409 
58,939 | 4,417 | 10,009 | 1,011,475 | 1,084,840] 280,374 | 13,541 | 92,641 | 8,245| 7,901 
161,680 | 64,173 | 14,810 | 4,271,067 | 4,511,730 | 632,226 | 112,313] ...... | 205,290 
| | 
887,230 | 58,400 | 34,978 | 12,260,821 | 13,236,420 | 2,421,530 | 169,659} 513,528 | 37,007 | 164,145 
es aa as nnn peers Peer ae See a 
450,443 565,794 | 110,860,143 | 117,249,696 | 19,277,912 | 987,396 | 5,398,051 
| | | | 


a 

















* Includes Bullion. 








Notes and | 














| 


Bills dis- 
‘counted and} Total 
| all other Assets. 
Debts due | 
ito the Banks. | 
£ £ 
43,009,559 | 52,436,977 
51,276,841 | 60,937,955 
| 
| 17,399,093 | 20,906,932 
| 
| 9,252,686 | 11,489,842 
1,513,203 | 1,910,905 
| 
3,970,078 | 4,919,907 


14,462,741 | 17,768,610 
| 








| | 
634,491 | 3,189,077 , 140,884,201 |170,371,128 
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INTEREST ON DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 





Attracted by the high rate of interest on deposits allowed by 
the banks in 1887 large sums of British money were forwarded to 
Australia for investment. This influx was soon felt in the money 
market, for in the year 1888 the interest declined to an average 
of 44 per cent., a rate lower than any prevailing since 1882. In the 
earlier months of 1889 a slight reaction took place, but towards 
the end of the year the interest declined to the rate of the previous 
year, at which point it remained until about July, 1890, when it 


rose to 5 per cent. for deposits fixed for 12 months. 


The interest allowed to depositors by banks of issue during the 
first seven months of 1890 was 3 per cent. for deposits fixed for 
three months, 4 per cent. for six months, and 5 per cent. for 
twelve months, whilst during the last five months of that year it 
was in every instance 1 per cent. lower. The Savings Bank of 
New South Wales gave interest at the rate of 4 per cent. on 
accounts closed during the year, and 5 per cent. on accounts open 
on the 3lst December. The ruling rate during the year for Post 
Office Banks was 4 per cent. Interest was allowed by the Building 
and Investment Societies not issuing notes at the rate of 5, 6, and 
74 per cent. for the periods named above. The accompanying table 
gives the average interest per annum allowed by banks during 


ach year since 1872 :— 


Average Interest per annum on Money deposited with Banks. 





























Year. |3 Months. |6 Months. | 12 Months. | Year. | 3 Months. | 6 Months, |} 12 Months. 
i. | 

per cent. |per cent. | per cent. per cent.|per cent.| per cent. 
1872 24 35 4 1882 2 3 4 
1873 24 3 | 34 1883 4 5 6 
1874 : 34 4 1884 34 44 54 
1875 34 4, | 54 1885 3 4 5 
1876 3 4 | 5 1886 34 44 54 
1877 3 4 5 1887 3} 44 54 
1878 | 34 44 54 1888 24 34 4} 
1879 + 5 64 1889 3 4 5 
1880 3 4 5 1890 24 34 43 
1881 2 2? 3} 
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Rates of The following table gives the discount charged by the banks 
oe for unexceptional bills. The table covers a period of nineteen 
years, during which the rates varied from 54 to 7 per cent. for 
bills under three months, from 64 to 8 per cent. for four months, 
and from, 7 to 9 per cent. for bills with a currency over four 
months. In the last column of the statement the discount rates 


of the Bank of England during the same period are given :— 


Average Discount Rates per annum in Local Banks. 





Discount on Local Bills. 
Bank of England 














Year. Rate. 
Under 3 Months.| 3 to 4 Months. Over 4 Months. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1872 54 64 7% 44 
1873 5s 64 74 9) 
1874. 7 8 9 34 
1875 7 8 9 34 
1876 7 8 9 84 
1877 7 8 9 32 
1878 i 8 9 34 
1879 7 8 9 22, 
1880 7 8 9 2.1. 
1881 6 7 8 3 
1882 6 7 8 44 
1883 7 8 9 34 
1884 64 73 8} 32 
1885 6 if 8 3 
1886 6} 73 8} 32 
1887 64 7h 8} 31 
1888 64 7h 83 3h 
1889 6} 7k 34 
1890 6} 74 1 Ants 
Large sums In the next table is given the amount of deposits at the end of 
Banks each year, from 1871 to 1890, in the Chartered Banks, the Savings 


Bank of New South Wales, and Post Office banks. The increase 


has been singularly rapid, not only absolutely, but also as compared 


with the increase in population. During the nineteen years the 
deposits increased from £7,989,801 to £40,190,587, the rate per 
head advancing from £15 8s. 7d. to £35 16s. 6d. The whole of 


the deposit banks of the Colony are not included in this table ; a 








SAVINGS BANKS. 





very considerable sum is received by building and other societies 
which offer a larger interest than the ordinary banks, the Savings 
or the Post Office Banks. During the last quarter of 1890 the 
amount of money entrusted to these societies, as far as the 
was £3,199,554, 
deposits in banks of all descriptions was £43,390,141, equivalent Nets ry in 
to £38 


do not include sums in building and investment societies :— 


returns show, so that the total amount of 


13s. 6d. per inhabitant. The figures in the ensuing table 


New South Wales. 


: Amount p 
Year. |Banks of Savings Banks. Eee Total. head of “ 
: aoa Population. 
£ £ £ £ £ @i: a. 

1871 7,043,886 | 931,688 14,227 7,989,801 | 15 8 7 
1872 9,273,087 | 1 028,73 38 80,688 | 10,382,513 19 711 
1873 10,279,324 | 1,164,561 206,070 11,649,955 21 0 9 
1874 | 11,884,958 | 1/975,902 | 303,113 | 13,463,973 | 23 8 5 
1875 13,650,092 1,295, 797 354,075 15,300, 764 25 14 ll 
1876 | 14,859,505 1,303,813 400,120 | 16,563,438 26 19 5 
1877 | 16,325,043 1,355,258 467,453 | 18,147,754 28 310 
1878 16,722,453 | 1,333,017 480,025 | 18,535,495 27 11 9 
1879 | 17,862,890 | 1,410,905 511,357 | 19,784,102 27 17 9 
1880 | 17,883,024 | 1,489,360 586, 496 19,958,880 26 13 8 
1881 | 20,308,017 { 1,427,202 971,501 | 22,706,720 | 29 1 0 
1882 | 22,544,549 | 1,856,641 | 1,158,454 | 25,559,644 | 31 7 2 
1883 | 23,739,134 1,822,319 1,183,519 | 26,744,972 31 1 0 
1884 26, 250,420 1,887,349 1,290,931 29,428,700 3210 4 
1885 | 26,709,386 2,016,656 | 1,471,894 30, 197,936 31 16 O 
1886 28, 498,253 2,081,498 1,423,305 | 31,933,056 32 5 6 
1887 | 29,253,864 2,174,439 1,501,454 | 32,929,757 | 32 5 6 
1888 | 31,917,311 2,299,971 1,737,704 | 35,954,986 34 4 2 
1889 | 33,777,143 ree 50,192 \\ 1,729,891 | 38,057,226 35 3 7 
35,460, 118 2 854,564 saat 905 30 16 6 





Money on Deposit in Banks in } 











1890 40,190,587 








During the year 1890 there was an increase in the SAaVINS go vinus Banks, 
8,912; 


extent of £450,386 ; part of this increase shown is due to interest 


banks, of depositors, to the number of and in deposits to the 
earned during the year, and part to the extension of the Post 
Office system, under which there was an addition of over 7,000 de- 
positors, while the total deposits showed an increase of £146,014o0ver 


the preceding year. By comparing the figures giving the amount 


per inhabitant for the different years, the increase will be found 
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to be proportionately greater than that of the population. The 
number of depositors at the close of the last two years and the 


amount to their credit was :— 


1890. 




















! 1889. | 
Savings Banks. a leeeanes | 
| Depositors. Amount. | Depositors. | Amount. 
£ £ 
Savings Banks ..... 58,626 2,550, 192 60,514 2,854,564 
Post Office Banks ... 76,288 1,729,891 83,312 1,875,905 
Lotaleren. 134,914 4,280,083 143,826 | 4,730,469 








Of the total deposits in the Savings’ Bank, 32,114 were for 
amounts of £20 and under, averaging £5 ls. 4d. each; 9,854 
were sums between £20 and £50, averaging each £32 7s. 2d. ; 
7,479 were between £50 and £100, averaging each £70 17s. 3d. ; 
8,626 were between £100 and £200, averaging £129 Os. 7d. each; 
2,207 are between £200 and £300, averaging £213 9s. lld.; and 
234 over £300, averaging £1,106 4s. 3d. each. It is hardly to 
be supposed that these last are individual deposits ; they probably 
included the sums lodged by the various penny banks, hospitals, 


and other public institutions. 


Besides the chartered banks and those under Government 
guarantee, as already mentioned, there are banking, land, building 
and investment companies, which receive money on deposit. 
Statistics were obtained of the operations of thirty-five of these 
Companies, and it would appear that they had at the close of 1890 
assets to the extent of £7,346,971 against liabilities of £5,107,042, 
showing a nominal surplus of £2,239,929. Their subscribed capital 
amounted to £1,832,157 and reserved capital £700,172—in all 
£2,532,329. The most notable points about these Companies are 
the large dividends paid, from 6 to 25 per cent., and the large sum 
for which land figures in their assets. It will appear from the accom- 
panying statement that these Companies held land to the extent of 





INVESTMENT COMPANTES. 


£3,538,077 at the end of 1890, their other assets, part of which 


represents lands sold, but not paid for, amounting to £3,808,894 :— 


Liabilities and Assets of Land, Building, and Investment 





Companies. 
LIABILITIES. £ ASSETS. £ 
Bills in circulation ... ..... 37,309 | Coin and bullion ............ 7,794 
BalancesduetootherBanks 350,777 | Landed property ............ 3,538,077 
Deposits not bearing in- Notes and bills of other 
LOLGQBG Nee cr ere 24,875 banks es. e eee sueeiteaie 9,925 
Deposits bearing interest.. 3,174,679 | Balances due from other 
Other liabilities ............ 1,519,402 BANKS ee estose secs ee ntee es 51,693 
Notesand bills discounted, 
Cee eee ere 3,739,482 
Total liabilities ...£5,107,042 Total assets ......... £7,346,971 
Excess of assets over liabilities .....................-£2,239,929 
Canitalipaidiupracc. cde ene ere Soest ON, 
Meserved: DYOUts yn acsciersesurorcet cece ees eneen es £700,172 
Number of Societies making returns ............ 35 


Since the foregoing figures were made up no less than ten 
companies receiving deposits have suspended payment. The liabili- 
ties of these companies, from their last statements, appear to 
have been £2,791,739, and their assets £3,704,852. Some of the 
companies have since proved to be solvent, their suspension being 
only temporary, and due to a panic among depositors; but the 
majority have gone into liquidation. The law with regard to 
companies receiving money on deposit is extremely lax, and under 
present conditions it is impossible for the general public, even 
after scrutinising the sworn returns, to distinguish those that are 
trading on sound lines from those that are purely speculative. In 
addition to the registered societies four others not registered have 
suspended payment. These do not make sworn returns, and their 
liabilities and assets are not included above. 


During the year 1890 the total number of bankruptcy orders 
made was 1,193, with liabilities amounting to £1,203,685, and 
assets, £540,726, as shown by the bankrupts’ schedules. This 
amounted to an increase of 131 bankrupts over those of 1889, 
when the labilities and assets, as per bankrupts’ schedules, were 
£794,603 and £396,723 respectively. There had been a large 
increase in the 1889 figures over those of 1888, but this was not 
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necessarily caused by a depression of trade. The new Bank- 
ruptcy Act came into force at the beginning of 1888, and it is 
believed that many persons, fearing the stringency of that Act, 
rushed their estates into the Insolvency Court in 1887, thus causing 
the liquidations of 1888 to fall considerably below the average 
of the previous few years. In spite of the increases from 1888 
to 1889, and from 1889 to 1890, the number of sequestrations in 
the latter year is still below that of 1887, and only slightly 
exceeds that of 1886. The liabilities of 1890, as shown by the 
schedules, exceed, however, those of 1889, or any previous year, 
while the assets last year show an increase over those of 1888 
and 1889, but are far below those of the four years preceding 
1888. It must be borne in mind, however, that the figures in 
bankrupts’ schedules, especially those mating to assets, are to be 
accepted with caution, and as regards assets, even when stated 


bona fide, they are seldom realised. 


Number of Insolvencies and Bankruptcies in New South Wales, 


and Amount of Liabilities, Assets, &c. 


~ ° Oo 
Number of Insolvencies and Amount of 


























Bankruptcies. : ae a = es 

Year. eee iss Liabilities as np ai Deficiency 

> shown in jena ani shown in the 

Volun- Compul- Total. the insolvents’ | eer insolvents’ 

tary. sory. schedules. | adlidiiviles: estates. 

| |g £ 

1876 461 4] 502 | 492,847 sof 169, eed 323,243 
1877 534 | 54 588 | 508,352 210,821 297,531 
1878 652 64 716 664,736 | 350,176 | 314,560 
1879 767 96 863 791,334 306, 103 475,231 
1880 784. 50 §34 479,864 292.9: 33 187,631 
1881 664 60 724 379,290 | 218,212 | 161,078 
1882 686 48 734 307,084 167,876 139,208 
1883 720 65 785 | 444,594 245,836 198,758 
1884 856 62 918 836, 165 580, 195 255,970 
1885 849 80 929 773,212 589,359 183,853 
1886 LEG 105 ek 989, on 733,127 256,135 
1887 1,249 102 1,3 51 1,081,726 788,941 292,785 
1888 735 116 851L | 6: 59, °307 459,677 199,630 
1889 935 166 1,101 794.603 396,723 397,880 
1890 1,079 164 1,243 1,203,685 540,726 662,959 
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Included in the figures for the last three years are petitions 
withdrawn and refused, amounting to 28, 39, and 50 respectively, 
so that the total number of sequestrations during each of the 


three years was 823, 1,062, and 1,193, respectively. 


The amount of money advanced on the security of the wool clip 
Such 


advances do not necessarily mean a scarcity of money on the part of 


and the live stock of the Colony is always very large. 


the borrowers, as the system of liens and mortgages is part of the 
ordinary method of carrying on the trade of the country. Advances 
were, however, made more largely during the years of depression, 


which extended over the period from 1878 to 1882, as will be seen 





by the following table: 


Preferable Liens on Wool and Mortgages on Live Stock, registered. 


- —_—_——_ a 


Preferable Liens on Wool. | Mortgages on Live Stock. 


Tear. | No. of | No. of | 

















pe eae! oot Mort- | No.of |Hored| No.of | Amount 
Liens. gages. | | Catele- 

1880 1,479 | 6,216,741 | 981,172 901 | 4,858,265 | 183,555 401 | 2,818,967 
1881 1,609 mann 904,012 1,275 5,082,904 215,564 | 9,646 | 4,623,915 
1882 1,289 | 4,837,667 | 801,175 1,074 ' 3,865,331 112,441 | 8,391 | 3,391,984 
1883 1,301 | €,349,801 | 1,026,574 1,077 , 3,601,890 | 131,068 | 7,389 | 2,486,407 
1884 1,379 | 4,168,185 | 973,179 1,471 , 2,696,994 | 77,241| 8,097 | 1,881,082 
1885 1,236 | 5,263,407 | 1,327,214 1,431 | 4,730,233 | 117 241 10,764 | 2,962,471 
1886 1,187 | 9,049,194 | 1,454,154 1,363 | 4,323,553 | 79,616 | 10,349 | 2,404,813 
1887 1,285 | 9,296,975 | 1,685,655 1,563 | 3,954,286 | 79,312] 11,464 | 2,054,785 
1888 1,174 | 9,800,520 | 1,282,125 1,998 | 4,002,148 | 80,120} 12,364 | 2,003,216 
1889 1,169 | 7,861,233 | 1,282,065 2,018 | 4,572,477 | 100,026} 11,824 | 2,432,704 
1890 1,461 | 9,005,582 | 1,562,270 2,230 | 4,962,309 | 93,298 | 12,543 | 3,159,636 














When any sum has been secured, both by a lien on the wool and 
by a mortgage of the sheep, the amount is included under the head 
The above table does not, however, give an 


of mortgages only. 
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exact statement of the case, as a large portion of the advances 


made were discharged, as will be seen in the following table :— 


Discharges of Mortgages on Live Stock registered. 


Year. Number. | Amount. Year. | Number. ie Amount. 





| 

£ £ 
1880 932 | 3,804,475 1886 150 849,742 
1881 399 2,781,122 iss7_ | 210 1,073,674 
1882 258 1,900,443 1888 | 240 1,160,307 
1883 126 600,426 1889 256 1,191,089 
1884 306 3,801,352 1890 368 2,512,551 
1885 208 1,173,673 








Other advances on produce are also made, the principal being 
those on growing crops. Such advances do not ordinarily reach 
large sums either individually or in their total. In 1888, owing 
to the drought, farmers were compelled to obtain much heavier 
advances than usual on such crops as survived the severity of the 
season ; the advances for 1889 were a little over one third of those 
of 1888, and those for 1890 show a further reduction. The 


amount of advances made on crops for ten years was:— 


Liens on Growing Crops registered. 


Year. | Number. | Amount. Year. | Number. Amount. 
| £ £ 
1881 | 897 42,255 1886 989 70,212 
1882 854 40,379 1887 949 | 67,379 
1ss3 | 814 | 50,789 1888 1,006 | 247,466 
1884 888 54,057 1889 1,227. | 83,748 
1885 857 71,153 1890 1,089 | 75,439 











MORTGAGES ON LAND. 








Mortgage transactions have largely increased during the last 
eleven years. The maximum was reached in 1885, when there were 
11,661 mortgages, aggregating £17,445,488, nearly eight millions 
In 1890 the number of 


mortgages registered was 14,580, andthe sum advanced £16,631, 880. 


of which was lent on country lands. 


These figures are incomplete, for there were many mortgages not 
registered ; besides, in many instances the amounts lent by the 
“valuable considera- 
Acts 
The 


following table shows the totals, and the numbers registered under 


banks are not stated, but simply the words, 


tion,” or ‘‘ cash credit,” inserted in the deed. There are two 


of Parliament under which such transactions are registered. 


each for the last ten years 


Mortgages on Land registered. 


No. 16. | Under Act 26 Vic. No. 9. | 























Under Act 7 Vic. 
Year. Total. 
| Number. | Amount. Number. Amount. 

£ | | £ | £ 
1880-0 2,995 | 4,048,952 | 2,193 3,902,272 7,951,224 
ESS) occas: 4,505 | 5,268,449 | 2,336 4,155,225 | 9,423,674 
W882... 4,159 | 4,924,596 | 2,605 | 4,710,855 | 9,635,451 
F883. <0585;5- 4,088 5,859,472 | 2,825! 5,781,167 | 11,640,639 
1884.06.06... 4,653 | 5,620,421 | 3,437 | 4,447,739 | 10,068,160 
18853001 7,618 | 11,360,108 | 4,043 | 6,085,380 17,445,488 
1886.23... 6,933 | 7,570,210 4,295 | 5,975,898 | 13,546,108 
1397 6,108 | 5,869,302 | 4,239 6,930,665 12,799, 967 
VS8S asses: 7,452 8,765,109 | 4,274 7,520,914 16,286,023 
F880; cs 9,312 | 7,277,334 | 4,416 7,256,931 14,534,265 
18004... 9,883 | 8,072,218 | 4,697 | 8,559,662 16,631,880 





Mortgages 
registered. 


The amount of mortgages discharged has always been qynuch less Mortgages 


than the amount registered. 


This arises partly from the fact that 


mortgages are as a rule paid off by instalments, and the discharge 
is given forthe last sum paid, which might happen to bear avery small 


proportion to the total sum borrowed. The number of mortgages 


under each Act discharged for the last eleven years is as follows :— 


discharged. 
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Mortgages discharged. 

















Under Act 7 Vic. No. 16. Under Act 26 Vic. No. 9. 
Year. Saar Lae | a | TL Total. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 

£ £ £ 
1 Reo) Beene 1,860 | 715,148 1,052 1,945,915 | 2,661,063 
198 | 2,386} 1,926,357 | 1,501 | 2,067,140 | 3,993,497 
1662 ee eoscees | 2,051 1,676,224 1,603 2,417,460 4,093, 684 
188322--5.. | 1,388 ! 1,433,912 1,369 1,833,016 3, 266,928 
1884......... | 2.216 1,957,765 | 1,696 2,684,470 4,642,235 
1885........ | 3,473 2,239,075 2,068 | 3,373,327 . | 5,612,402 
1886......... | 2,773 2,515,398 | 2,082 2,164,254 | 4,679,652 
IR. cy Lae ence 3,067 2,909,931 2,431 7,520,914 10,430,845 
ESS8 ieee 4,160 4,273,034 2,926 4,179,503 8,452,537 
Reet Headeonae 3,707 2,669,358 2,488 3,300,033 5,969,391 
ESOO 2... 4,215 2,609,560 2,559 4,230,172 6,839,732 











The total amount of liens on wool registered during the eleven 
years from 1880 to 1890, as shown in the foregoing tables, was 
£13,279,595 ; the mortgages on live stock amounted to £30, 219,980, 
and on land, £139,962,879, in all, £183,462,454. During the same 
period the mortgages discharged were: liens on wool to the full 
amount in due course, mortgages on live stock, £20,848,854, and 
on land, £60,641,966, making a gross total of £94,770,415. The 
sums of money advanced on mortgages of various kinds over that 
paid off was therefore apparently £88,692,039 in eleven years. As 
regards the liens, such indebtedness does not exist, for the mort- 
gages over stock and clip are for the most part terminated without 
being formally discharged. Even in the case of mortgages on real 
estate the amount outstanding does not represent money actually 
owing ; in very many cases it simply represents the limits within 
which clients of banks and other loan institutions are entitled to 
draw, though many of these clients may be in credit while their 
property is mortgaged and unreleased. Making these allowances, 
the probable amount of private indebtedness on account of money 





FIRE RISKS. 





advanced on mortgages of various kinds is not lessthan £35,000,000. 
The larger portion of this sum represents the engagements incurred 
by pastoral tenants for the improvement or security of their 
estates, while a considerable part is due to the purchase of lands 
in the vicinity of Sydney on credit with payments in redemp- 
tion extending over a number of years. The weight of this burthen 
of mortgage will have to be largely reduced before that elasticity 


will again be found in trade which was visible a few years ago. 


The business transacted by the Postal Department in money 
orders has grown to very large dimensions, for while in 1876 there 
were issued 18 orders to every hundred persons in the community, 
in 1890 the number reached 40, the total value advancing 
from £465,771 to £1,252,305, while the value of orders paid rose 
from £421,162 to £1,193,954 during the same period. This 
increase is due mainly to the greater facilities now afforded for the 
transmission of money by this method, though it is also to some 
extent attributable to the more general appreciation of the money 
order system amongst the working classes of the community. The 
following is a statement of the business transacted since 1876 :— 


Money Orders issued and paid, and Commission received. 



































Issued. Paid. 
Year. mang por a ee z Commission. 
Number. | Amount. Number. Amount. 
£ £ £ 
1876 112,684 465,771 101,492 421,162 4,663 
1877 129,120 494,469 120,493 450,477 5,248 
1878 142,025 538,800 129,143 487,458 5,772 
1879 159,897 582,423 142,201 515,076 6,488 
1880 190,606 669,022 168,944 583.340 7,684 
1881 220,670 771,978 195,757 | 675,025 | —_—8,799 
1882 247,716 883,524 218,334 771,861 | 10,027 
1883 275,592 963,698 229,595 829,770 1} ,373 
1884 305,883 1,068,068 270,678 921,904 12,651 
1885 337,856 1,169,569 298,082 997,961 14,243 
1886 345,825 1,134,955 309,576 982, 336 14,927 
1887 360,759 1,131,884 350,594 | 1,010,297 14,960 
1888 388,416 1215, oz 368,081 | 1,116,433 15,807 
1889 400,487 1,188,227 390,414 | 1,108,086 15,961 
1890 442,425 1,252,305 441,845 | 1,193,954 16,939 
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Fire risks. The extent of fire risks held by the Insurance Companies 
transacting business in the Colony cannot be ascertained exactly. 
It is not made compulsory upon the Companies to give returns, 
and in several cases they have abstained from doing so. The 
following is an account of the amount of risks at the end of 1890, 


as far as the returns have come to hand :— 





£ x 
Sydney and Suburbs 57,148,388 | Maitland, West...... 958,450 
Glen -Innés =. ...0.00: 170,430 Newcastle, City ...... 1,000,000 
Grafton, North and ighe Setilinscnccse 16,720 
Southan cascescesters 298,687 Wagga Wagga ..... 301,638 
Hamiltone.. ..ce.ce 60,520 ASAT GS caneanen ens ore 25,000 
Rismore®..:--.-: reese 15,000 Wollongong........... . 250,000 


The declared amount of risks held in Sydney and suburbs 


during the past six years was :— 


£ 
11. a eae ete ee ee 36,691,000 
TSSG aie eae ee ee ene 41,631,582 
TSS ee eee ee nee 46,253,370 
TSSS ee eee 49,209,395 
TSO ei ee ee eee: 53,583,000 
SOO secre te eee ose ss ee a14 8.988 


Increase of risks The gross increase for the period of five years shown was 
i ian £20,457,388 or 55-7 per cent. During the same period the popula- 
tion of the metropolitan district increased about 29°9 per cent., 
from which it would appear that the wealth of Sydney is 
advancing at a rate much more rapid than the population, though 
the increase of the latter is abnormally large. Some part of the 
increase shown may be due to an extension of the facilities 
offered to insurers, but the amount due to such cause will not be 
very large. 

Fires in metro- The number of fires which occurred in the Metropolitan dis- 
a trict during the year was 235, which may be classified as follows, 


according to the damage done :— 


Slight Gamage wna one ess Aes seseecsente eras ener 205 
Serious: CaMage crore ae teaincs caters awuemr ance cena ss 12 
Total: destructione..2.,-46--sneee Mewaylemce ious cosine ses 18 

Otal Me cenccscnsen se ceetenseee neces ac tas sebauesns 235 


Besides these there were 52 chimney fires and 44 false alarms. 
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Of the premises totally destroyed by fire 12 were insured and 


3 not insured, while in 5 cases it was not ascertai”+.' 


whether the 
properties were insured. Of the other serious fires 11 were 
insured and 1 uninsured. The information regarding insurance was 

not obtained in all instances where the loss was slight, but of 

the property reported to be damaged slightly the loss was insured 

in 121 cases, uninsured in 29 cases, and 55 insurance unknown. 

So that it would appear the total number of insurances was 144 

as against 33 non-insurances, or 81:36 per cent. of the whole 
number for which the information is available. The percentage 

just given must be taken with qualification, for as the premises 

and the property therein contained frequently belong to different 
persons, so in order to gauge the extent to which insurance is 
practised, it would require to be ascertained in how many instances 

the double insurance was effected, for in the returns above given 

a property is considered insured if the premises be covered and 

the contents uninsured, the converse also being the case. 

The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the Firemen in 

metropolitan 


metropolitan and country districts was as follows, the number of district. 


fires attended being also given :— 











i Average 
Name of Station. rs a ma ts men 
fires attended. brigades. 
City Companies— 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades (3 stations)......... 235 34 
INUOMUR OU lc cin ceer eer ete st eceasteertarecsecheare: 63 12 
PRdnanoton BLOW Oly c..c crcne soccer es ac eeanee 73 25 
MURMUR OIC WOLY: ccccscecc ccs coset erscenecscesseceeet 82 22 
Suburban Companies— 
PAIGMANULIA, [ics eecacccsemieseceste ss Pesieiseeevantoneneen: 20 22 
PCL 1 One OACECET oe eee RE ee 12 15 
PALMA (2 SCAGIONS) cer eset cee ens eee eee eee 1] 21 
DY WOM cour cee sre tcccnemron ecco seces seo ttasiecess te 1 15 
DDBPEED CONE cer ans couse nese sacred ese cotocccess 19 is 
Ga irerec ste saison ciciee sans wnaleuscesecceceme cae: 17 19 
DSCIONUIBLOG. 2s. cet censteccone eho aeeereccenetencosee: 12 17 
IE | aR PA CES COPEECEE EAC Cr EES ORCC E rr Ore Cee 6 Li 
NGWHOWD ,.:.+s0060000 ARGON SOC NCS NEE OG ONOBOEIGGUBAOUE" 21 16 
PAAGINGUONS: aiscsenetseccce cern Cce eres sae es ore conens fac 22 17 





Law relating to 
Assurance. 
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Number of Average 
Name of Station. actual number of men 
fires attended. } in the 
origades. 
Suburban Companies—continued. 
ParramaudeNOs lar cesss coer ccacene dense neses 5 23 
Parramatta No. 2 ..... DRC nee TERT ET 3 23 
Sty Leonards:(2 stalOns)aseres cee sce secre. 2 19 
WY ACOPlOOt sree eae re saree te oees ae er 13 19 
Waverley ..........-... Foeaae ae neon ene meen oes ants 21 17 
WV. OGLIANT Aer cetecreccnnce emecemncne cos ewainn rewaiccs 23 17 
Country Companies 

AUDUTY Beene nce ee eee ar cele ceo: deat 6 27 
BO thuretaccc cc eres ees cael enna aetnciinestte s 8 20 
Bown ka cece ees RE eS eee eae Lente 3 Z 
BrokeneHilercrere eee eee one eessncewes 28 23 
WS GMAAIGRIIN Wire ne eee oe ee eee ene eee 2 25 
Ketel 2 Cy git em nna AES SPCORP OCH OROACE EGO IO 5000 3 15 

Goulburn terre ene cote en serene 1 z 
PESTS MEANIOS reat ee se ceceese cares cose es ccnecses re 3 16 
GrafConsoNortnerine ection ete eens lmnrsesec ss : 15 
TS er BOUUD etre ceases er ceceeia cena 1 | 10 
PROT rc re ee nee ee ctine ee aes et eee nae sees 9 20 
BEG reee eree re usec o ene sche semtesenmresessire 2 14 
Hane ysuckle nee. sence ecto ee ce vaseeee: 14 32 
MEAT DEON reese ee cae ea cee racine seat edices 3 18 
PEISMOLG. score ceases eee es ETE 1 | 16 
Maitland VV est ccc. sorceress cece secant ser 8 26 
PRO WEUBMUNG .CAUV ats rere noe caw cece ees orate ecinan 15 20 
Néweastle Hose and Reel ...........:0.sc0s.sescsees 12 20 
Newcastle Salvage and Ambulance Corps...... 15 25 
Binglevonen eee eee cn see eres ees umee 2 30 
Stockton .. ........ ee Toe reer | 4 25 
fra (9 i IL Ae anosn Sacnecicoboucsannacacn ocodoG. Seccccer 4 18 
Ry Tere MAUL 70g, Sree ae] See DER BOC ROR GUE OHIGOOTODECR COO OG 6 22 
Wadtisend and Platteburg’ .................00.0c0cee 2 26 
\WAWEEECRIIOTG oes Seco ene ces ice esc cc ccencet sere caret l 30 
Wy OLIGO ONE ne errc seen ac cscs sn een serene ence as 3 | 15 
otal ce tee erasce eet cee ee 317 | 934 
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The law does not provide for the publishing of sworn returns by 
Life Assurance Companies, and although valuable and interesting 
reports are made annually by some companies, it has been found 


quite impossible to distinguish’ the progress of assurance in New 


South Wales, as distinct from the other Colonies. Most of the 
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companies have extended their business beyond the Colony in 
which their chief office is established ; the following figures there- 
fore refer to Australasia generally, though only to those offices 
whose head-quarters are in the Colonies. The assets of the eleven 
societies amount to £16,079,136, of which £9,007,310 are invested 
in mortgage, £2,707,279 in loans on policies and personal security, 
£1,283,458 in Government securities, £124,909 in shares, 
£1,717,167 in freehold and leasehold property, and cash, principally 
at fixed deposit, £723,198, and sundry debts, £515,815. The 
interest earned during the year amounted to £887,729, being at 


the rate of 5:81 per cent. ; the net increase in the accumulated 
funds was £1,438,262. 


On analysing the accounts of these Societies, as published, it is 
seen that the total number of outstanding policies, and the amount 
they represent, are not given. With regard to new business it 
will be found that in 1890 there were 32,011 policies issued, to 
the value of £9,201,925, or an average amount upon each policy 
of £287, the highest average for the last ten years. This 
means an increase of 1,514 policies, amounting to £511,383, 
over the transactions of the previous year, and an advance in 
the average value of the policies by £2. Since the end of the year 
1880 the Societies in question issued altogether no less than 
300,183 new policies, representing an assurance of £83,177,728, 
but there is nothing in the published. accounts to show how 
many of these policies have lapsed, and how many still remain in 
force. The new annual premiums, which amount to £296,612, 
bear an average rate of £3:223 per cent. to the total amount of 
new assurance, 


The amount of premiums received in 1890 was £2,186,791, of 
which sum £279,624 was income from new premiums, and 
£1,907,167 was for renewals. The amount just given was 
£37,707 in excess of the income of the previous year. The total 
receipts, obtained by adding to the premium income the items 


“consideration for annuities granted,” “interest,” and other 


Analysis of 
assurance 
business. 


New policies, 


Premiums 
received. 





Claims and 
surrenders. 
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receipts, came to £3,094,745, as against the sum of £2,966,917 inj 
the year 1889, being an increase of £127,828. The average rate 
of interest realised by the nine offices from which this could be 
ascertained, as already stated, was 5°81 per cent. ; some of the 
purely mutual offices, however, realised considerably over 6 per 


cent. 


Claims and surrenders during the year amounted to £1,087,303, 
of which sum £715,355 was for claims with bonus additions, 
£125,572 for endowments and endowment assurances matured, 
and £246,375 for surrenders, &c. The total amount paid to policy- 
holders in 1890 was £1,161,644, as against £1,060,494 in 1889. 
The expenses of the year exceeded those of the previous year by 
£91,948. This is equivalent to an increase of 8°65 per cent. on 
the expenditure of 1889, while the increase in the premium 


income was only 1:75 per cent., and in the gross income 4°31 per 


cent. 


If however, the comparison be made between the years 1881 
and 1890, instead of 1889 and 1890, an increase of 116 per cent. 
is shown in premium income and of 136 per cent. in gross income, 
while the amount paid for claims and surrenders increased in the 


same period by no less than 240 per cent. 


In 1881 claims and surrenders absorbed 31:42 per cent. of the 
premium income while in 1890 this ratio had risen to 49°72 per 
cent. This increase is mainly due to the growth in age of the 
offices, but partly also to the small proportion of new business 


permanently retained. 


The total income for the ten years was £22,317,496, of which 
amount £16,779,939 was contributed by policy-holders, and 
£5,537,557 was from interest and other sources. Of the total 
income £7,390,101, or 33:11 per cent. was returned to policy- 
holders, and £3,795,446 or 17:01 per cent. was absorbed by 
expenses, while £11,131,919, or 49°88 per cent. has been saved, 


and added to the funds of the Societies to meet future liabilities. 
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MOVEMENTS OF GOLD. 

Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities sleet 
of that metal—in the form of coin as well as bullion—have ; 
been exported from the Australasian Colonies every year. The 
returns for Western Australia were not officially kept prior to 1885, 
and therefore are not available, but the amount of gold imported and 
exported from each of the other Colonies, calculated for five-year 
periods from the year 1851 to the end of 1890, is given herewith. 
The tables also show the amount by which the exports have 
exceeded the imports in the various Colonies, or vice versa, as the 
case may be, and the average amount of such excess per annum. 

Reference to the figures shows that Victoria was by far the Export of cach 

Colony. 

largest exporter of gold, her total during the whole period 
amounting in value to £243,807,149, while she imported to the 
value of £34,526,970, the bulk of which came from New Zealand. 
The excess of exports over imports in the case of Victoria 
amounted to £209,280,179. The next largest net exporter was 
New Zealand, whose excess of exports over imports was 
£42,196,327, her gross export being £49,186,916, the balance 
being gold imported, chiefly in the shape of coin. The gross 
export of New South Wales was much larger than that of New 
Zealand, amounting to £74,869,711, but she had imported to the 
value of £47,349,491, so that her excess of exported gold came 
to but £27,520,220. Queensland came next with an excess of 
gold exported, amounting to £22,738,957. In the case of Tasmania 
the amount by which the export of gold exceeded the imports 
was £1,833,909, but the Colony of South Australia imported 
gold to the value of £268,535 over and above the amount of her 
total export. 


The largest exporters of gold, it will be found, are the largest Producers the 
producers, as Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland. The ae eis 
other Colonies now produce very little more than suftices to meet 
their local requirements. The returns of the gold imports and 
exports for New South Wales, it must be remembered, are swollen 


by large quantities of Queensland gold, which is simply sent to 


Sydney to be minted, and then exported in the shape of coin. 
2U 





Value of Gold (Bullion and Specie) Imported and Exp 
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Year. 











orted in each of the Australasian Colonies, 1851-88. 











South Australia. 





Imports. | Exports. hemes Exports. 
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Tasmania. 











New Zealand. 


| Imports. 


| Exports. 


Se Dee re (ee es car GT aE a ee 


1851-55 


1856-60 


1861 65 


1866-70 


1871-75 


1376-80 


1881-85 


1886-90 


Totals. .| 
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Nore :—Information for Western Australia is only available f 





& 
890,673 


200,339 


548,699 


333,450 


722,078 


900,124 


1,118,776 


800,565 


New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. 
Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ & £ £ £ 
2,182,397 5,895,413 2,112,330 | 35,491,153 |---| te eee 
1,692,367 6,316,418 2,237,127 | 55,200,488 | ..-- | ee eee 
4,542,675 | 13,075,907 3,793,130 | 38,610,933 | 106,175 204,558 
7,605,362 | 12,728,780 8,028,685 | 35,819,924 260,850 1,931,042 
7,221,739 | 11,679,003 6,804,924 | 29,135,595 509,645 4,934,840 
6,086,401 6,878,131 4,063,913 ; 18,955,874 874,177 5,879,119 
6,613,791 7,740,345 3,960,095 | 18,679,635 | 916,599 | 4,545,954 
11,404,759 | 10,555,714 | 3,526,766 11,913,597 | 1,616,106 | 9,526,996 
47,349,491 | 74,869,711 | 34,526,970 | 243,807,149 4,283,552 


27,022,509 | 5,514,704 


£144,690 and £179,333 respectively, 
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818,228 | 11,361 | 
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24,801 | 
| 
10,000 320 
48,500 | 17,610 | 
72,201 | 70,820 | 
330,245 
264,440 | 819,073 | 
305,518 
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158,967 


989,352 


738,573 


1,064,927 


490,322 | 1,247,400 


1,031,890 


623,639 | 1,748,119 | 


£ 
50,500 





168,809 
9,245,872 

| 

12,776,875 
9,665,285 
6,862,185 


5,209,890 


5,207,500 





5,246,169 1,030,904 | 2,864,813 | 6,990,589 | 49,186,916 





or the years 1886-90, during which period the value of gold imported and exported was 
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EXPORTS EXCEED IMPORTS. 


Excess of Exports over Imports of Gold (Bullion and Specie). 















































Year. eh hea Victoria. Queensland. A ban “ Tasmania, 7, oe ay 
£ ! £ £ £ £ £ 
1851-55} 3,713,016 33,378,823] ......... 2,000,482) 818,228 39,139 
1856-60 4,624,051) 52,963,311! ......... *99,527| 24,801 9,842 
1861-65] 8,533,232 34,817,803} 98,383] *331,204  *9,680| 8,256,520 
1866-70) 5,123,418 27,791,239) 1,670,192} %*64,429) *30,890) 12,038,302 
1871-75} 4,457,264 22,330,671) 4,425,195) *505,355) *1,381| 8,600,358 
1876-80} 791,730 14,891,961} 5,004,942) *594,954) 160,077] 5,614,785 
1881-85) 1,126,554) 14,719,540) 3,629,355) *543,306) 554,633/ 4,178,000 
1886-90} *849,045) 8,386,831) 7,910,890} *130,242) 318,121} 3,459,381 
Total, Ricker See EE el Ge a EEG EERE: Vee 
exceinot| 27,520,220 209,280,179 22,738,957| *268,535) 1,833,909] 42,196,327 








= Excess of imports. a 

Neither in the foregoing nor in the following table, except for 
the last period, are the figures for Western Australia included ; 
the movement of gold in that colony is by no means large ; the 
excess of exports in the five years which closed with 1890 was. 
only £34,643, or at the rate of £6,928 per annum. For the 
whole of Australasia the excess of exports of gold since 1851 was 
£303,335,700, distributed in quinquennial periods as shown 











below :— 
Year. | Amount. Average per annum. 
| ¢ ¢ 
1851-55 39,949,688 7,989,938 
1856-60 57,522,478 11,504,496 
1861-65 51,365,054 10,273,011 
1866-70 46,527,832 9,305,566 
1871-75 39,306,752 7,861,350 
1876-80 25,868,541 5,173,708 
1881-85 23,664,776 4,732,955 
1886-90 19,130,579 | 3,826,116 
1851-90 303,335,700 | 7,583,392 


a 
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Periods of indus- 
trial history. 





PART XX. 





Industrial Progress. 


HE industrial history of the colony is naturally divided into 
eight periods, each with some distinguishing characteristic ; 

the first extending from the beginning of settlement under Captain 
Phillip in 1788 to the close of Governor Macquarie’s term of office 
in 1821, at a time when the colony had begun to feel the good 
effects following the discovery of the passage across the Blue 
Mountains. The second, from 1821 to 1838, when the system of 
assigning convicts to free settlers came to an end. The third, 
from 1838 to 1843, when the progress of the country was disturbed 
by a commercial crisis rendered memorable by the failure of the 
Bank of Australia. The fourth, from 1843 to 1851, a period of 
very great depression, summarily terminated by the discovery of 
gold. The fifth, from 1851 to 1861, an era of rapid growth and 


great change, ushered in with the intense excitement of the rush 


for gold and ending with the introduction of the new system of 
land sales by free selection before survey. The sixth, from 1861 to 
1872, a time of transition and recovery from the fever of the golden 
era, when the golden dreams of the fifties had faded away, and the 
social and industrial system now existing was evolved out of the 
heterogeneous elements brought together during the preceding 
period. The seventh, from 1872 to 1886, during which the public 
revenue was increased by lavish sales of the public land, and 
large sums of borrowed money were expended on public works. 
The eighth began with the year 1886 and is still incomplete. 
There are everywhere signs of industrial unrest, and of the deter- 
mination on the part of the labouring classes to take a large share 
in governing the country, and the near future may bring forth 


important changes in the laws relating to labour. A satisfactory 
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feature of the times is the recognition by both employers and 
workmen of the ruinous consequences of strikes ; on all sides there 
seems to be a disposition, when an industrial dispute arises, to 
accept any settlement short of a sacrifice of vital principles. This 


is the dearly bought lesson of the great strikes of 1888 and 1890. 


A reference to the industrial condition of the first period is The first pericd, 
desirable as an historical record ; but otherwise it has little bear- 
ing upon the industrial developments of to-day, which are in no 
sense the outcome of conditions existing prior to 1838. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Collins in his ‘‘ Account of the English Colony in New 
South Wales,” gives the best and most authentic history of the 
earlier days and details minutely the events which occurred during 
the thirteen years of his residence in the colony. At first provi- 
sions for the support of the colonists were necessarily imported, 
and as no strenuous efforts were made to obtain supplies from the 
soil of the country the people long continued to be dependent 
upon importations from abroad, and some times suffered great 
privations from scarcity. In 1792, when retail shops were first 
open for the sale of goods, wages were fixed by Government regu- 
lations, as also was the price of bread. Very little wheaten bread 
was used, flour being sold at the prohibitive price of 9d. per Ib. 
In the statement of prices during 1792, and the two following 
years, articles of luxuiy as well as necessity are quoted, but as 
labourers were paid only 3s. a day the quantity of luxuries sold 
by the open stores was probably very limited. The following are 


some of the retail prices :— 


NIBNIG oy ree veten ss per lb., 3d. Bacon...... per lb., 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
GQ se east cdvaccvns ~ 3d. Moist sugar ...... per lb., Is. 6d. 
RNR os se sseecese see . 9d. Soapirscccse es per lb., Is. 
Cheese...... per lb., 1s. 6d. to 2s. Butter ...per Ib., 1s. 6d. to Qs. 
Potatoes ............ per lb., 3d. LUftg a ene ane per doz., 2s. to 3s. 
Salt pork...... per lb., 6d. to 8d. Spirits ...per gal., 10s. to 12s. 
Salt beef '............ per lb., 4d. Porter...per quart, ls. to 1s. 3d. 


Payments for work were made “ by the piece” at prices regulated 


by the Government, agricultural labourers being paid £4 for 
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clearing and hoeing for corn | acre of ground, and timber-getters, 
for sawing 100 feet, 7s. ; for splitting 100 feet, 1s. 6d. to 2s. In 
1796 the sum paid for making a pair of boots was 3s. 6d., a coat 
6s., a gown 5s. ; carpenters received 5s., and field labourers 3s. a 
day without rations, and these were considered high prices. 
During the first five years 1,703 acres were cleared, 1,314 acres 
were brought under cultivation—for wheat 204 acres, for barley 
24, and 1,086 for maize. In 1800 the cultivated area had increased 
to 4,665 acres, and the live stock had greatly increased in numbers. 
In 1803, with a population of over 6,000, the ruling rates for 


provisions were :— 


“Hace Fe s. d. 
Butver, per lb... sn. 2.. 3 0 Mutton, per lb............. 2 0 
GCheeee a ece er ecccsceess 3 0 Salt beef ,,  ..... weaieee 0 8 
Flour Seal sticeesenrss 0 7 Wheat, per bushel ...... 12 0 
Bacon Dare 1 6 Fowls, per pair............ 10 O 
Fresh pork, per lb. ...... 1 3 
ye etaeaa In the first decade of the present century a series of untoward 


events, among them a disastrous inundation of the Hawkesbury 
River, caused a general depression and heavy losses. In 1810, 
owing to the destruction of crops by the floods, there was great 
scarcity of provisions, wheat in the latter half of the year rising 
to £1 3s. 3d. and £1 5s. 9d. per bushel ; mutton, beef, and pork, 
ls. 6d. per lb. ; potatoes, 11s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per ewt. ; fowls, 5s. 
per pair; eggs, 2s. 6d. per dozen; bread, 54d. to 6d. per Ib. ; 
maize, 5s. 6d. to 7s. per bushel, were quotations for other kinds of 
produce. The wise management of Governor Macquarie, whose 
term of office extended from 1810 to 1821, materially increased 
the prosperity of the Colony. The people, according to the testi- 
mony of Captain Wallis, a contemporary, were in a most flourish- 
ing condition, abounding in all the necessaries and comforts of 
life. Wheat was selling at 7s. 6d. a bushel, maize 4s., potatoes 
bs. 6d. ewt., fowls 3s. a couple, fresh beef, mutton, and pork, 5d. Ib. 
Of wheat 18,174 acres were grown, with 9,276 acres of maize, and 


3,215 of potatoes, and the production of wool amounted to 415 
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bales. Coin was scarce ; the currency mainly consisted of Govern- 
ment paper, Spanish dollars, and copper, the system of barter 
necessarily prevailing to a very considerable extent. By the term 
“flourishing condition” Captain Wallis probably meant that the 
Australian colonist was better off than the British or Irish agri- 
culturist, whose condition at the beginning of the century was not 


an enviable one. 


In the earlier portion of Sir Thomas Brisbane’s government the ihe ae 
rate of increase of the population was accelerated by the intro- , 
duction of greater numbers of free immigrants, a considerable 
proportion of whom were artisans, whose wages in 1823-4 were 
from 5s. to 7s. a day, the trades most in request being carpenters, 
stonemasons, bricklayers, blacksmiths, sawyers, coopers, and shoe- 
makers. Provisions of all kinds were plentiful at moderate 


prices, the ruling rates being :— 


yc Re, PAE Rede s. d. 
Butter, per lb. ... 2 3 to 2 10 Fowis, per pair .....5.0....20 3.4 
Cheese Seog ee Leer Wheat, per bushel ......... 8 0 
Fresh pork, perlb. 0 6 to 0 8 Maize SMa cete ne 6 0 
Fresh beef ,, ... 0 6 to 0 8 Barley AF RE CODoae 5 0 
Mutton » ow 8, 6 to 0 S Potatoes, per cwt. ......... 8 0 
Bread coe Osu oe cltcs ec. Eggs, per dozen............... 1 10 


The principal articles of manufacture were coarse woollen 
clothes, cabbage-tree hats, salt, candles, leather, boots, drain 
pipes, and other earthenware. In 1830 the population had 
increased to 46,300, and the services of mechanics and artisans 
of various classes were in brisk demand. In 1831 the wage 
of a skilled mechanic was £2 per week, and there was a 
strong demand for most descriptions of labour. The cost of 
living was moderate, although house-rent was high. In 18382 
bread was sold at 7d. to 8d. per 2 lb. loaf, and flour at 14s. to 
15s. per ewt. During the years, 1832 to 1835, under the policy 
of assisted immigration, 7,683 mechanics and artisans arrived, but 
the working classes, especially those living in Sydney, strongly 


objected to the policy on account of the great reluctance to leave 


the town displayed by the new arrivals. A select committee of 
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Legislative Council, appointed in 1835, after taking much evi- 
dence, reported that good mechanics could earn 30s. to 40s. a 
week, and farm labourers 7s. 6d. to 10s. a week with rations. 
The rent of a house of two rooms in Sydney was 5s. to 10s. a week, 
board and lodging for single men was 10s. 64. per week, and pro- 
visions of all kinds were cheap, beef being 2d. per Ib., sugar, 24d. 
per lb., and tea, 2s. One of the witnesses stated that he paid 
shipwrights, coopers, and blacksmiths, 7s. to 8s., and sailmakers 
6s. a day, adding, “ we consider these wages too high, but find it 
impracticable to reduce them, as rather than take less the men 
will go out of work, and they can afford to do so, because the 
wages of three or four days will suffice to maintain them for a 
week.” Another witness said he paid millwrights, blacksmiths, 
and engine-drivers 42s. a week, and that a good carpenter could 
earn £3 3s., and a stonemason £3 to £4 a week. All the wit- 
nesses were agreed as to the difficulty of inducing labourers to 
move into the country districts, a difficulty which told so severely 
against the agricultural and pastoral industries that in 1838 
another select committee was appointed, to whom evidence was 
offered to the effect that the average rate of wages was 7s. a day, 
or 42s. a week, for mechanics, with a supply about equal to the 
demand. It was also deposed that masons were paid 6s. to 8s., 
plasterers and carpenters, 6s. 3d., quarrymen, 6s., blacksmiths, 7s. 
a day, and that “no mechanic need ever want employment” ; and 
the cost of living was estimated at double the cost in Scotland or 
the northern parts of England, “ but for constancy of employment 


’ In this contemporary evidence, how- 


there was no comparison.’ 
ever, the allusions to the difficulty of obtaining good men, and the 
high wages enjoyed by mechanics, must be accepted with some 
caution. In a population numbering under 98,000 the demand 
for good men must have been limited, while the presence of bond 
labour, and the necessity of finding employment for it must have 
interfered very seriously with the regularity of the work to be 
obtained by free men. There was probably in the country districts 
a demand in excess of the supply of skilled labourers ; but a glance 
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at the following table of ruling rates during the period 1823-38 
will show that the wages they could earn offered no inducements 
at all commensurate with the discomforts and dangers, real and 
imaginary, they expected to encounter :— 

Rate of Wages, 1823 to 1838. 























Trade. 1823. 1833. | 1836. | 1838. 
| | 
| Per day. Per day. Per day. Per day. 
» ea PCs by foe eet poms Bod fier a et Cone Head | mee ot Reece 
BOGb-DUMLGGIS:., < cessccccssccsts| |) cbeeceacs ON GoL0 Os) os 6 aS 
BOOK DMMIBIB rec oee ees coccinea ns a OEGreG Om Ore.O tlarrccerc ces 
Blacksmiths ...... .........0.06 i O62:0) 0-7 701-0. 6 8 150.7. 0 
SRIORIAIV OTS: 56. 0..eiccieeevusesss 060; 0 5 0; 0 7 3] 0 6 6 
Cabinetmakers ...... ........... | 0 6 Oj; O 6 O 0 6 4 0 6 0 
IR MTIBODD 50s ice sec ieee scones 0 60} 0 6 O} 0 6 4; 0 6 6 
CROLRONS. «5... ceces Perrer erore Oe 7256 Ore 7206 (1 te « Joek | Yad Wee aera 
Chair-makers............0....00e: | steeeees ORG O76 Ose G02 0 | mreer ees ce. 
GOGNGRB basis cendivccessescosseens 060; 0 6 0} 0 6 6; 0 7 6 
Kngine and boiler makers .. | ......... ORES SOS ara ure codecs 
BOMOIOIM irc cate cceteet ete ereeel nen 0 6 6 0 6 5 0 6 6 
PYOBTOURGOTS .2,0050.0e5k okay eeates r 0 6 38 0 6 3 0 6 3 
VOICE B res rae her cree ens eet or eral Means 05 6/.0 6 3| 0 7 8 
EMDOULOTS 555.2... cacseeeee tees 0 3 0 0 3 O 0 4 6 0 4 6 
IQOCKSEMUNE 20. cores ree terse eee 0 6 6 059; 0 6 O 
DITULWHIQUUR! Meg icusccer cance: O66) 0.6 6/0 7 S| -0-7 Ss 
INBAIOL AR ccccce teas cereresaecnce soll bce eee 0 5 6 0 410 0 6 8 
PEIN GOLe oe ann ceeee 0 5 O Ua eer ea Lee 
PAGRUCTOPS ccc. occlss ccuueecvees 0 5 6 Q 5d 6 OmG6ocG 0 6 3 
Jd Whee |v). amma Pure errs O=6210 0 5 8 0 6 4 
GORPTEVENON 1 Gas. secietaccces Heca| ieee eae 20) 25-462): 05:5. 46) 04-6 
Shoemakers ..........se.seee0ces 0 6 O 0 6 O 0 510 0 6 QO 
Stomemasons ..............0eeeeee 0 OrGO0-76 0490 ey Oe Or Ons 
Ne 5 Co a= ae a OF OTIO sae 0 6 6 
Weheelwrights: iccccsescstsnet! eacucaese 0 5 6} 0 6 O| 6 5 G6 
Per annum. | Per annum. | Per annum. 
Agricultural labourers.........). ......... 22 10 O| 2210 0/| 25 O 
| Per 1,000. Per 1,000. Per 1,000. Per 1,000. 
Brickmakers.......<.:.0cccesssss | 060;,0 9 0; O & 8}. 0 9 O 





The third 


In 1838 the system of assignment came to an end, and two marie 


years later transportation of convicts from England was abolished, 
so that the third period may be said to have opened under favour- 
able auspices. Immigration was encouraged by votes of public 
money, and in five years the population increased nearly 80 per 


cent., being at the rate of more than 15,000 a year. By the 


discoveries of Sir Thomas Mitchell and others large areas of land 
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were thrown open for occupation, giving to trade of all kinds a 
powerful impetus, which was strengthened by the amendment of 
the land laws. In 1839 there was a great increase in wages, an 
ordinary mechanic being able to earn from 8s. to 12s. a day, but 
this was coincident with a rise in the price of provisions, so that, 
in spite of the general demand for all kinds of labour, employment 
was difficult to obtain where rations were included. Bread was 
sold at 7d. per 2-lb. loaf; potatoes, 1d. to 2$d. per lb. ; meat, 3d. 
to 5d. per lb. ; with a similar increase in the price of other 
articles of common use. This abnormal condition lasted until 
1841, when wages fell to 7s. 6d. or 8s. a day for mechanics, £22 
a year for farm labourers, and £14 to £20 a year for female 
servants. Notwithstanding the increased cost of living the 
rates just quoted were higher than had been paid at any time 
since the foundation of the Colony, but they were not long main- 
tained. The abolition of transportation, advantageous though it 
ultimately proved, had the immediate effect of stopping the 
expenditure in the Colony of large sums from the British 
exchequer, and this, with the inflation of 1839 and the following 
years, induced a severe reaction ; prices fell, property depreciated 
in value, and the Bank of Australia suspended payment, bringing 


the period to a disastrous close. 


The year 1843 ushered in a period of extreme depression. 
Employment became scarce and wages very low, while the prices 
of all kinds of property continued to decline ; but at the same 
time the cost of living was greatly reduced, bread selling at from 
21d. to 3d. the 2-lb. loaf, meat 2d. to 3d. per lb., sugar 23d. to 3d. 
per lb. ; while dairy produce and vegetables were both plentiful 
and cheap. The most acute stage of the depression was reached 
in 1845, when the wages of tradesmen varied from 2s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. a day, and work was not readily obtained even at those 
rates. About the middle of the period matters brightened up a 


little, but the improvement was speedily followed by a relapse, 


the depression growing more and more pronounced, until the 
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discovery of gold in 1851 introduced a new era under brighter 
conditions. The wages, for each year of the period, of some 
of the prominent trades, farm labourers and female servants, are 
given in the following table. For the most part the rates for 
mechanics represent town wages, the practice in the country 
districts being for the employer to provide board and lodging and 
pay wages in proportion, a tradesman earning 33s. a week in town, 


receiving probably about 15s. a week and board in the country. 


Rate of Wages, 1843 to 1851. 



































Trade or Calling. 1843. | 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. 
per | per per per | per per | per | per per 
day. | day. | day. | day. | day. | day | day. | day. | day. 

Males— Bs Blt koe: bm pie ea Md tay Et: ee as a Mas Pe a re yt es Ee Sa 
CPEPOOTUNED fro cieYo.c1 c's siete eel oie 5 014 0/4 0/5 2/5 615 8)}4 9|4 6|6 5 
MRI igisca’s cisco lesions 5 014 014 815 215 61/5 814 9,4 6/6 8 
MMIII Dh ic oc ciel sss atsiee en 501405 e 20 Oe 25 616. 8140-01-47 6-1-2 oS 
MRRMMRE OD . '6'c is ie.ois)a'eersiv'ona'’ 5 014 0/4 0/5 2/5 6|5 8)4 914 6)6 O 
Whoeerwrighte .... 0250000 40/8 6/8 3);4 8/5 0;5 8)}4 9;4 6/6 4 

per | per | per per per per | per per | per 
ann. | ann, | ann. | ann. | ann. | ann. | ann. } ann. | ann. 

With Board and Lodging— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Farm labourers............ 15 15 18 20 23 21 18 18 20 
oO ERP ACE ron 14 14 17 20 23 21 18 18 20 

Females— 

SEMIN: nts. Giercicseierstet's oat 15 15 18 20 22 21 a by f 17 20 
BIQUBBINBAGB o. 000s cnccce ne 15 15 15 17 17 LZ 14 13 16 
i ee ee 12 12 15 7 19 18 15 15 16 
INUIEOOTIONIS 2c. ccc cccecs 10 10 12 15 16 14 9 9 9 
General servants .......... 12 12 16 16 18 16 12 14 16 
Farm-house servants ...... 10 10 1Z 16 17 16 12 11 13 
Daity-women...........0.. 10 10 12 16 17 16 12 11 13 








The discovery of gold not only put an end to the depression of The fifth 
the previous period but it effected a revolution in the industrial ies 
conditions of the Colony. According to contemporary evidence 
the supply of labour in many occupations speedily became ex” 
hausted, and there were more persons desirous of hiring labourers 
than there were labourers to be hired. In 1853 the market was 
bare of many articles, others were scarce, and all were at high 
prices ; bread was selling at 8d. per 2-lb. loaf, flour at £27 per 
ton, and other necessaries of life in like proportion. Owing to 


the violence of the changes introduced, trade and commerce were 


in a very unsatisfactory state, and all productive industries except 
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gold-mining were practically suspended for a time, since it was 
impossible to obtain the assistance necessary for profitably working 
them, In 1855 there was some slight abatement of the “gold 
fever,” though wages and the price of provisions were still much 
above the average, but by the end of 1857 the disturbance had 
ceased to exercise any violent effects. A glance at the following 
table will show the magnitude of the changes in the labour market 
during this period. Prominent trades only are given, since, as 
may well be imagined, many industries ceased entirely until 
matters again resumed a normal condition :— 


Rate of Wages, 1852 to 1857. 




















l 
Trade or Calling. | 1852. | 1853. 1854. 1855. | 1856. 1857. 
| 
per day.| per any per day. | per day. | per day. | per day. 
Bree Gen 8c G en 8: 8. | 8. 8. | 8. 8. | 8. s. 
BPFICKIAVErS Wes c acele clean te 9 0 |15 6 | 25 to 30 | 18 to 25 | 16 to 18 | 12 to 16 
BIACKSINIUNS sccce ceicaien sree 9 0 12259 20 to 25 | 14 to 16 8 to 13 | 10 to 14 
CAIPONUGrs oes asc coe rireci 9 0 | 12 6 | 15 to 20 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 15 | 10 to 12 
COODCES igs cect ceiieiieeleresie Verses ois 15 to 20 | 10 to 12 | 12 to 14 | 12 to 14 
Cabinetmakers’... «can oo: Pies teres 15 to 20 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 14 
IAP ELOLG ie ceiataieleicforein\cie’eialsistorate sfevers -+ee | 12 to 15 | 10 to 12) 9 to 12 | 10 to 12 
Plumbers and glaziers ...... ert ees 16 to 20 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 15 
POMNOLS a. ae ehiciets cine ceiees Berets bvatere 17 to 20 | 12 to 15 | 12 to 14 | 12 
TPONTOUNGErE vo ccc soc etiee: at Eres 16 to 20 | 14 to 16 | 12 to 14 | 11 to 18 
WOCKSMIGNS Sor. cect inee Srevete Sreyere 18 to 22 | 16 to 18 | 12 to 15 | 10 to 18 
WURPEVIMEN ee se ecises siecle cies: ates sere 18 to 21 | 16 to 18 | 12/6 to 15| 14 to 16 
BHOSMAKGrS oc kee coon es veins pete | seen | 14 to 22 | 12 to 14 | 10 to 12 
Weneelwrichterc.. is. coc 9 0 | 15 O | 18 to 20 | 14 to 16 | 12 to 14 | 12 to 14 
BIBSGOPGrs cic cicc sc ciesecie er 9 0 |16 0 25 to 30 | 14 to 16 | 18 to 17 | 18 to 15 
PRINUOIS oo coc cuie caccnetonce cure fonts erie 13 to 16/8} 138 to 14 | 10 to 12 | 8 to 12 
StOmemasons ......22- seeoee OF Ori O25 260 O04) merece 12/6 to 15| 13 to 15 
per per per per | per per 
annum./annum.| annum. | annum. | annum. | annum. 
With Board and Lodging— £ £& £ £ £ £ 
COGN 5 x cteiccramisiein le sicislete 22 24 28 | 28 25 28 
FIQUBCINGIOS oo icscsio cere ics 16 sly 22 22 21 17 
CNC by: 20 20 28 28 24 23 
INUSTOINGICS § oy isic cs cia oteress 16 17 18 18 18 18 
General servants .......... 17 18 28 23 22 23 
Farm-house servants ...... 14 15 25 | 22 20 19 
Dairy-women ............ 14 15 25 22 20 19 








Port Curtisrush. Matters had grown comparatively settled when the rush to 
Port Curtis occurred in 1858, causing a brief revival of the 


excitement. The “ gold fever” 


had brought to Australia not 
only young stalwart enterprising men of great endurance, and 
capable of adapting themselves to almost any conditions of life, 


but also multitudes of others whose chief idea was that wealth 
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a 


could be acquired almost without exertion. Unable to endure 
the hardships of a digger’s lot, without trade or profession, and 
capable of only the lightest manual labour, they had mostly 
drifted back to Sydney, where a large number of unemployed had 
gathered together when the rush broke out. Joining the unem- 
ployed from the mines of Victoria and New South Wales, they 
rushed in thousands to the new field, 4,000 leaving Sydney alone 
in the space of a month, while 6,000 went from other parts of 
Australia. A few weeks sufficed to show that the Port Curtis 
gold-field could not maintain so many, and in October, 1858, the 
majority left for Sydney, where they roamed the streets disap- 
pointed and unemployed until drawn away by the attractions of 
other rushes. In the beginning of 1859 prices had fallen con- 
siderably, and the rate of wages for skilled labour receded to 
10s. or lls. a day, remaining at that level until the close of the 


period. 


The eight or nine years during the rage of the gold fever 
exercised a very great economic effect on the condition of the 
working classes; for had there been no discovery of gold it is 
not improbable that, with respect to both standard of living and 
remuneration of labour, the conditions existing prior to 1850 
would have long remained without any great change for the better. 
In those days the standard of labour in England was the practical 
test of the condition of the working classes in Australia, who 
were thought well off simply because their earnings enabled them 
to enjoy comforts beyond the reach of their fellows in England 
Since the gold era this has been changed, and the standard now 
made for themselves by Australian workers has no reference to 


any other country. 


Under the provisions of Sir John Robertson’s Land Act, which 
came into operation in 1861, land was thrown open for selection 
before survey. This new principle had lasting if not immediately 


apparent effect on the condition of the working classes, giving 


them opportunities of employment not previously open to them. 
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The sixth period. 
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Few incidents calling for special comment marked the industrial 
history of this period, during which the only important variations 
in the condition of labour arose from the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, vast areas of the Colony having been visited alternately 
by droughts and floods. The average wages of the period are 
given in the following table :— 


Rate of Wages, 1862 to 1871. 






































lonn on) 


| ) 
Trade or Calling. 1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. 
per day. per day. per day. per day. per day. 
S500: s. d. ats F s. d. s. dG, 
Carpenters ........ 10 0 9 0 8 6 8 6 8 6 
Blacksmiths........ 10 0 | 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 
Wheelwrights ...... 10 6 | 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 
Bricklayers ........ 138 0 10 0 9 6 9 6 9 6 
INEOBODG ae clelelets recy -1- 10 0 10 0 10 0 10 0 10 0 
per week. per week. per week. per week. per week. 
With Board and 
Lodging— So aed: |G 18GB done Bere Gi S.e O65 eu ee oe 
Farm labourers ..../12 Oto15 012 Otol4 O11 Otol12 O11 Otol2 O11 Otol2 0 
Shepherds.......... 15 0 .... (12 0,,14 012 0,,14 O12:'0,,14 018 0 , tend 
Females— 
ROUIIB sy. ars ate coats 10 Oto15 010 0,,12 0110 0,,12 010 0,,14 010 O .... 
Housemaids...... 8 0,,10 0}8 0,,10 0} 8 0,,10 0 8 0,,10' 0} 8 Otold O 
Laundresses ...... 12 0,,15 010 0,,12 @10 0,12 0:85.04 10-020 6. ok 
Nursemaids ...... 60,10 096 0,10 0.6 0,10 06 0,10 0, 6 Oto 8 0 
General servants..|10 O ... 8 0,12 #8 0,12 08 0, 10 @e-0,, oe 
Farm-house ser-— | 
vantsand day 9 0 7 0,10 O07 @,,10 0 7 ‘@,,. 2 Bb U Oh 
women ........ | 
Trade or Calling. | 1867. | 1868. 1869. | 1870. | 1871. 
per day. per day. per day. per day. per day. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 5. Gi 
Carpenters’ ........ 8 6 8 6 8 0 8 6 8 6 
Blacksmiths........ 9 6 9 6 9 6 10 0 8 6 
Wheelwrights ...... 9 6 9 6 8 6 8 3 8 6 
Bricklayers ........ 9 6 9 6 8 6 10 6 9 O 
De RAR TOCCHCCOT 10 0 10 0 8 6 9 6 8 6 
per week. per week. per week. per week. per week. 
With Board and 
Lodging— sd. s.djs. dad s.dJjs.d.s.djs. d s. di @ndy sid 
Farm labourers ....{11 Oto12 011 Oto12 O11 6to13 O11 6tol4 0/10 Otoll 
Shepherds ......... 12 0,,14 012 0,,14 012 6,,14 0/11 6,,14 010 0,, 138 
Females— 
CGOGRE rr ease 10 0,,12 010 0,, 12 0/10 0,,12 610 0,,H O11 ny 
Housemaids...... 67.07.10 C1600)... .. 8 0,,10 0} 8 0,,10 0} 8 Otold O 
Laundresses...... 10 0 .... [12 O .... /10-0,, 11 610 0,, 1) Gi @ cee 
Nursemaids ...... 620058 0|-Sm0u..- 8.20. | a SO cee 
General servants..| 8 0,,10 010 Oto12 010 0 .. 10 Otoll 6 8 Otold O 
Farm-house ser- 
vants and dairy- | 8 0,,10 010 0 8 Otold 0/8 0,,10 0) 8 0,,10 0 
women.... ... 
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In considering the table just given regard must be paid to 
the fact that although there was a marked decline in the daily 
wage received by skilled mechanics, the prices of commodities 
in general use also steadily fell. About the year 1872 public 
attention began to be awake to the necessity of pushing on 
with the construction of railways, roads, and bridges, to open 
up the interior of the country, and an expansive public works 
policy involving the expenditure of large sums of borrowed 
mopey was accordingly initiated. Coincident with this, and 
chiefly on the part of graziers desirous of protecting themselves 
from the incursions of free selectors, there arose a great demand 
for land, readily responded to by the State, and the public 
lands were bought up with such eagerness that in the five years 
1872-77 the revenue derived from this source increased from 
£500,000 to nearly £3,000,000, and the public exchequer was 
overflowing. Wages were high, employment steady, provisions 
cheap, and numbers of men, for the most part young and energetic, 
were attracted to the Colony by the alluring prospects held out to 
them, the annual increment to the population being doubled 
within a few years. To keep pace with the demand for labour 
the Government maintained a vigorous immigration policy, and in 
the ten years which closed with 1885 nearly 49,000 persons were 
assisted to these shores from the United Kingdom, and were 
readily absorbed in the general population. In all likelihood 
during this period industrial conditions would have improved 
without any lavish expenditure by the Government, but what 
was probable was made certain by the favourable combination of 
circumstances alluded to, whose influence was steadily maintained 
till the termination of the period about the end of 1885. In the 
following table of average wages for each year of the term the 


quotations are classified as daily or weekly, according to the 


ordinary modes of payment :— 
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Rate of Waces, 1872 to 1885. 

















Trade or Calling. 1872. | 1873. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876, | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1930. | 1931. | 18 

a | } 

At per day (without | | | 
board and lodging)— | s. sal Patt by et Ba BU ete ler ees Wr peew Wybt- oH S. d. Seas Sess: 
Carpentersacr ance ete: |9 0)10 01}9 0/9 6 10 0 j10 8 j10 8/10 8 )10 0 |10 0/11 
Blacksmiths ee. 19 O}10 Of1L O}10 8 11 Oj}11 O|LO O 10 010 0/9 6 |10 
Bricklayersiec --..-07ae cc 9 6|10 Oj11 O11 O12 O}11 O}1LL O}1L O}1L O f11 O [12 
MASONSIG trier eons 19 610 O71] O}1l O}11 Of11 O10 6/10 6 LO 6 10 6 {11 
Plasterers .06.c30.0.768 cena se. LORSOF LOM Os Lee On ee Or! | 28 Or then6s) Leeson len ill 6 j11 6 {12 
Jaq 3111.73) + Ree Rea Gree 19 019 0|9 01/9 6/9 6/9 6/9 6/9 6/9 6/9 6]11 
Boiler-makers............... 9 0)|10 0/10 0/10 0)10 0/10 0/10 Of10 O | 9 6|9 6/9 
Labourers and nayvies...... COP ae 0 e707 aie On ioe OnlieOn oir Ooi O | 8 0/8 0/8 
At ner week (with board | | 
and lodging)— 

Farm labourers ............... 14 0113 0114 0115 0115 0/115 O}15 0115 O 15 0 115 0 [17 
Shepherds (at per 1,000)...14 0 14 0 |14 0/15 0/15 0/15 O14 6/14 6/14 6/14 6 [15 
Brickmakers'42.4..05--50.6.5 lees: A | 22 6/22 6 (23 9 23 9 Pp 9 ia 9 |23 
Females. ia, 1G: |8. dois, dois. dis: “duis. dois- d.|s. as, d.is. d. js. 
Housemaids .. ...cceccesees! 9 0/10 6 {10 6/11 Ofl1 Gill 6 {11 6/11 GL 6111 6/13 
Laundresses ......cccss0.-. 10 610 6/13 6/14 O|l4 G14 6/14 6 14 614 6 14 6 [17 
Nursemaids ..,............./7 6/9 019 0110 0/10 6|10 6/10 6/11 6/11 6 ill 6/11 
General servants ............ 10 0|10 6/10 6/12 6/14 O|14 0/14 0114 0/14 0/14 0 [15 
MR Fase accessskevs give eis 10 6 13 6/13 613 6 16 0 |16 O/}17 6/18 6 (|18 618 6 118 

| | | |] ot 
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PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES. 689 


The eighth 


The tide of improvement had reached its highest level during jerioa. 


the years 1882-1885, and began to recede in 1886, when employ- 
ment became dificult to obtain and wages began to fall. In 
1886-7 work in some of the southern district collieries was 
suspended by strikes and disputes for nearly twelve months; in 1888 
the coal-miners of the northern district were on strike for several 
months ; in 1888 and 1889 the completion of various large public 
works threw outof employmentsome 12,000men—noinconsiderable 
proportion of the unskilled labour of the country-—and large 
numbers of unemployed were congregated in and around Sydney; in 
1890 the maritime and pastoral industries were disturbed by strikes 
and disputes very hurtful to the community in general, and to the 
working classes in particular. It will thus be apparent that a 
period under vastly changed conditions has been entered upon 
since 1885, but no accurate estimate of the ultimate effect 
of these changes can as yet be attempted. So far there has been 
no reduction in the nominal rate of wages in most trades, but for 
unskilled labour the rates have experienced a decided decline. 


For the periods under review in the foregoing pages money Purchasing 

; “re at power of wages, 
wages only have been dealt with, but it is a matter of much 
greater importance to ascertain the rate of real wages—that is, 
the purchasing power of wages in comparison with their nominal 
value. The data for making this comparison on the basis of the 
price level of common articles of consumption are given in another 
chapter under the heading of “ Cost of Living.” Such a comparison 
must necessarily be defective in some respects, since with changing 
conditions come other forms of labour, and with higher wages 
greater consumption, so that in comparing present times with days 
long past there is danger of weighing what is now important 
against what was formerly of no consequence ; notwithstanding this 
it gives a more exact notion of the value of wages at different 
periods than can be obtained in any other way. It also affords 
the only true standard by which material conditions at different 
times can be accurately gauged. In the following table are 
compared the average daily and weekly wages in money, the level 
of money wages for several descriptions of labour, the level of 
real wages on the basis of their purchasing power, and the price- 
level of the principal articles of consumption, for each period 


since the foundation of the Colony. 


2x 





Period. 


Prior to 1821 


1821 ,, 1838 


1838 ,, 1843 


1843 ,, 1851 


1851 ,, 1857 


1861 ,, 1872 


1872 ;, 1886 


Since 1886... 








Average 


daily wages, | 


Mechanics. 
dees: 
5 0 
6 0 
8 0 
4 9 
14 0 
8 6 
10 4 
10 0 


Weekly wages, 
with board and lodgings. | 











and other 
labourers. 
d. s. 
6 0 
[720 
8 4 
§ 0 
| 
| ll 0O 
ll 4 
| 15 0 
i- 15-0 
| 


Farm 





Female 
servants. 


(iE 
4 


- 
I | 


Cr 


wy | 


om 


Comparison of Real and Money Wages. 


aan 








Level of money wages, 











| Price level 


























| reat rages | f principal 
| 50 40 31 47 107 
60 | 47 | 39 55 109 
80 | 56 41 72 Wo 
48 53 | 44 53 90 | 
140 | 73 62 93 151 
| 85 15 17 81 105 
103 100 | 100 100 103 
| | 
100 | 100 | en 100 
| 
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REAL VALUE OF WAGES. 





From this statement the years 1857 to 1861 have been omitted 
owing to the impossibility of establishing a fair average price 
either for labour or commodities under the prevailing disorganisa- 
tion of industrial affairs already described. Wages were high 
for those at work, but there was great dearth of employment, so 
that any quotations which could be given would be at best merely 
nominal. The rate of wages and prices current during the years 
since 1886 has been taken as the standard of comparison, in rela- 


tion to which the rates for the other periods have been estimated. 


Prior to 1821 the transportation system was in full operation, 
and wage-earners had to compete with bond labour, or with men 
who, though free, had been so long accustomed to the hard condi- 
tions of servitude that a little above a convict ration seemed as 
much as they could expect to earn ; hence the very low level of 
both real and money wages during the period. Commencing with 
1821, whatever be the point of view, the worst series of years is 
that from 1843 to 1851, the money wages then paid being less 
than half the present rate, while the real wages were scarcely 
more satisfactory. This period, which was one of untoward 
depression, gave place to the stirring times accompanying the dis- 
covery of gold, when money wages rose more than 200 per cent., 
and at one time averaged twice as much as the wages now 
current. Nevertheless the industrial condition of the period 
from 1851 to 1857, though so much in advance of anything pre- 
viously experienced in the Colony, and even of the period which 
immediately succeeded, was certainly inferior to that which has 
prevailed since 1871. .This may appear strange in view of the 
high wages which were paid during the gold rush; but the 
advance then occurring was attended by a considerable if not a 
commensurate increase in the price of necessaries, while from 
1871 onwards the rates of wages and the cost of living have 
moved in opposite directions, so that the condition of mechanics 
since the year named has been better than at any period of the 


Colony’s history. 


b91 


Effects of the 
transportation 
system. 
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Improved condi- 
tion of farm 
labourers. 


Improved 
standard of 
living. 


Manufactories 
of New South 
Wales. 
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The improvement in the lot of farm and station labourers and 
female servants is still more marked. The rise in wages of male 
hands has, excepting the period 1843-51, been continuous, while 
the increase in the pay of females has suffered no interruption, 
even during the disastrous years preceding the gold discovery. 
Coincident with the rise of nominal wages which this table 
exhibits, there has been a marked advance in the standard of 
living of the working population of the Colony, an advance even 
more rapid than that of wages. The cheapening of many articles 
of food and dress which has taken place of late years, without a 
corresponding fall of wages, has enabled the homes of the bulk of 
the population to be made more comfortable. The acquisition of 
comforts begets the desire for further comforts, and it is therefore 
unlikely that any fall in wages will be assented to which will 
necessitate the labouring classes decreasing the standard of living 
they now enjoy; on the contrary, it is more than probable the 
standard will be still further raised. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that the evidence of the savings banks of the 
Colony cannot be taken as conclusive of the prosperity or 
depression of the working population ; for if the standard of 
living indulged in be raised more rapidly than the rate of wages, 
it is obvious that the margin out of which savings are made will 


be decreased, although the actual condition of the masses may be 


materially advanced. 


MAN UFACTORIES. 


Although New South Wales cannot be considered an important 
manufacturing country, this source of national wealth has by 
no means been neglected. During the year 1890 there were 
2,583 manufactories or works of various descriptions, employing 
altogether a total of 46,135 hands, of whom 41,582 were males, and 
4,553 females. These works had machinery in operation developing 
a total of 24,662 horse-power, and valued at £4,526,821, while 
the value of land and buildings was £7,076,219, so that the total 


capital employed in works and manufactories was £11,603,040 





MANUFACTORIES AND WORKS. 





-—_—_——— 


Besides these there was a number of hands in works too small to 
be classified with those enumerated. The average value of plant 
was £1,752 10s.; the average horse-power employed, 9°5 ; and the 
hands per factory, very nearly 18. The average number of hands 
per factory in the metropolis was 25, and in the country about 
123. Compared with the scale on which manufactories are 
worked in the older countries of the world, these averages will 
appear very small, but should evoke no surprise when the nature 
of the works is considered, and the sparseness of the population 
throughout a large portion of the Colony. The following is a 
complete list of the works in operation during the year, with the 


approximate value of plant employed, and Jand and buildings :— 


Manufactories Classified, with the Number of Hands, Power, and 
Value of Plant employed during the year 1890. 









































a | Plant or Machinery. Taine 
Description of Manufactory Number of Total eee eee of roan and 
or Work. Works. Hands. (es a ET ee 
Power. Value. | Buildings. 
Raw Material, the pro- Races: £ | £ 
duction of Pastoral! power. 
Pursuits— 
Boiling-down and glue. 26 273 204 19,715 40,950 
3one-dust and manure, 3 24 76 6,800 2,900 
QUO ors ccetesscaccesei ts 2 10 9 1,700 eh a | 
HMIRIGTIOCR Gscc ccs sce aces 93 897 537 44,874 141,989 
Wool-washing and Fell- 
MONGELING........0.0000. 32 842 547 67,478 147,836 
156 2,046 1,373 140,567 336,646 
Connected with Food and| ——_|—__|-- - ——-— 
Drink, or the prepara-| 
tion thereof— 
Aerated waters ......... 104 897 407 83,292 150,164 
Seer, ale, stout (includ-| 
ing Bottling works)..| 41 784 656 190,077 660,048 
oT) * | 6 504 99 48,587 | 67,013 
Butter and cheese 
WAWROID i eecicd ss sce cess 142 778 ee) | 
Butter and cheese | ; 52,103 146,800 
(hand or other power) 149 785 54 
Coffee and spice ......... 6 249 122 17,880 51,729 
Condiments ...... Pee ois 5 58 6 | 2,210 LL 27l 
Confectionery ............ | 16 359 86 23,450 113,128 
MUAQUIR eas ct takerenasak cor uses 74 541 | 2,022 200,338 236,880 
Ice and refrigerating ... 9 195 679 84,500 97,328 
Jam and fruit canning. 10 232 133 | 13,430 65,900 
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Descripton of Manufactory |Number of 


or Work. 





| Works. 





Connected with Food and 
Drink—continued. 
Maizena and oatmeal ... 
Meat-curing and _ pre- 

BONVING crn nernn aan 
Self-raising flour and| 
baking powder ........ 
Sugar (refined)............ 
Sugar (raw) 
SPI te teres eee 
WANGGAT ecu heres aces: 


eee eee ee ee 


Clothing and Textile 


Fabrics 








Clothing... 
Hurriersee cae se | 
Hats and caps ............ | 
Oilskin clothing 
Umbrellas 


ee | 


Building Materials— 
Asphalt and pavement 
Bricks 
Joinery 
SIMIC eee on ec eeteenes 
Modelling and patterns 
WEAR DLO. cc. dsc seceeccanees 
Paint and varnish ...... 
I OULERY...53.c cc ccseseec ae 
DR WeMUUsice oo ee, sate aes 


Cr ee ee 





Metal Works, Machin- 
ery, &c.— 
Agricultural implements .. 
Galvanized iron & plumbing 
Iron and brass foundries 
Ironworks (other) ...... 
Machinery and engineering 
Railway workshops and 
carriage factories 
Smelting, silver, copper, 
Gin OcO. ae ET TET 
Tinware 





eee ee rer eee eee eee 


Works in other metals 





60 
21 

9 
10 





105 
14 
190 
61 





Vy 
5] 
75 
dl 
53 


17 


20 
10 

9 
11 


294. 

















Plant or Machinery. 

























































































Value 
BL np | of Land and 
, Power. | Value. Buildings. 
Horse- . 
| saaer £ | £ 
28 | 30 4,101 7,972 
320 | 226 23,430 20,993 
| | 
40) 10 2,200 | 6,486 
300 SOO | edsstecese OVO cece oe ees 
1,621 1,356 382,960 56,414 
ll SS alllidarccccsnecs loueesaecates 
24 14 6,600 7,400 
7,426 | 7,045 1,135,158 1,699, 526 
2,806 132 32,248 140,413 
2,698 oS 4,550 | 68,719 
iA an peeatee 40 | 5,557 
74 4. 1,250 16,712 
154 GE eee 489 12,778 
Cuil dee teres cael | eerce totais coun |pneaeceeces 
155 | 134 20,500 39,714 
6,005 | 273 59,077 | 283,893 
102 88 10,129 20,519 
2,018 1,447 157,312 273,826 
978 590 55,855 123,941 
125 95 20,200 28,302 
"YW 1,990 10,114 
314 49 6,780 48,675 
Ly Pa 8,653 14,672 
oLe 193 23,470 55,771 
3,788 5,735 338,955 | 589,212 
T7Aw- 8, 224 623,344 1,165,038 
304 110 16,830 46,077 
657 35 24,675 114,654 
1,494 715 103,000 181,000 
373 378 23,170 70,273 
1,683 694 226,900 203,429 
4,146 | 1,260 202,224 84,948 
1,222 846 241,571 136,286 
86 4 3,010 11,972 
170 82 38,050 | 31,343 
101 ll 5,070 | 17,547 
oo fp 
10,236 4,135 880,500 897,529 





MANUFACTORIES AND WORKS. 



































































































































a Plant or Machinery. Value 
Description of Manufactory |Numberof| Total ae -| of Land and 
or Work. Works. Hands. ; Buildings. 
| Power. Value. | = 
| | | 
Ship-building, Repair-) | | Horse- | £ £ 
ing, &c.— | | | power. | 
Dry docks, floating) 
docks, and slips ...... 5 | 463 302 114,000 260, 214 
Masts and blocks ...... ] | 3 GO Din tess cia | imeneos cre 
Sails, tarpaulins, &e. ... 14 94 5 2,810 15,759 
Ship and boat building, &c. | Pak 515 36 5,210 34,984 
41 | 1,075 349 | 122,020] 310,957 
Furniture, Bedding, |—-———-| a a 
Bedding eevee 5 | 103 | 18 | 2,320 16,757 
Curled hair and flock... 4 2a | 30 1,150 3,500 
Lind by st) yippee enone ye ano rte fy 938 | 171] 18,093 155,299 
Mats and Matting ...... Z 42 3 800 11,342 
Picture-frames........... 9 | AT Tule Sacece 850 25,572 
Window-blinds ......... 8 | 81 1B 1,445 6,007 
100 | 1,234 233 24,658 218,477 
Books, Paper, Printing, = | | ——-|———--—— 
and Engraving— | 
Account books, &e. .... 16 | 665 87 | 48,125 101,489 
Engraving, &c. ......... 7 | 4. an OPES 680 8,096 
TOMES tin cv atinean seh scecoe es 1 65 | 200 Spc ae 
Paper bags and boxes... 4 | 61 1 4,000 9,643 
Photo - lithography, | 
electro-photo en- 
GTPING, GG. seascces cee. 3 mS a Pee 1,100 10,428 
Printing and __litho- 
graphic printing ...... | 106 | 3,294 563 368,555 503,826 
Printing ink, printer’s | 
materials, sealing-wax, &c. Phat 15 19 2,625 2,972 
Rubber stamps. ......... 2 | | ae ee 1,150 5,957 
DUNG arene siciecteeoees: DE) ere, 25 Nec | 9,350 2,857 
143 | 4,200 870 435,585 645,268 
Vehicles, harness, and|————— — ——— - _- — 
Saddlery-— | | 
Coaches and waggons...| 139 1,486 139 42,712 207,184 
Saddlery, saddle-trees, | 
whips, &. v.cceeeeee, 42 | 483 | 9 3,491 66,087 
181 | 1,969 | 148 46,203 273,271 
Light, Fuel, and Heat— | 
Electric light ............ 1] 43 | 224 27,120 38,972 
Gee): “Vel eR eee ere 4 90 51 14,060 10,728 
VARs renve saxeae eescs 31 1,098 416 472,526 407,327 
EC CTOMERC OM Voie scesecs 3 314 310 115,000 87,000 
49 1,545 1,001 618,706 | 544,027 
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Plant or Machinery. 












































fos | Value 
Description of Manufactory Number of| Total ’ 
7 or Work. : | Works. | Hands. ; “Buildings 
Power. Value. 
Horse- c 
Miscellaneous— Eee £ i 
Barkemillse.- eee 1 8 1 ees oeaen [mec 
Baek ete cree careers 6 CWE eschone 106 7,842 
Drushes ec ee 5 SOeulmiece: 180 7,792 
Chaff and crushed corn| 49 250 281 13,226 71,737 
Chemicals, patent : 
medicines, Xe. ...... we 6 99 38 11,208 113,228 
Compressed & fancy leather 3 12 2 490 1,150 
Cooperage: wesc cies. 10 143 26 1,300 35,072 
DV OLWOLKS ar eat acces 8 46 6 1,205 12,722 
Electroplating ......... 2 16 § 2,300 2,972 
Glass and glass-staining| 9 126 | 26 3,470 20,359 
Jewellery ............0.008, 2] 170 1 11,025 76,007 
Millet brooms ............ 3 29 3 1,073 2,228 
STG ocr co eee: i 42 | rs et eee eacee satel Necro 
Packing-cases ........ ... 3 38 34 2,560 10,872 
Philosophical, optical, & 
surgical instruments 8 67 2 3,450 | 26,128 
Portmanteaus ..... ...... 3 34 2 802 4,600 
Poudretteand Ammonia 2 15 20 3,400 8,543 
Ropes 9 133 | 51 12,545 34,498 
Soap and candles ...... 74 | 194 | 257 27,380 50,007 
Tobacco, cigars, &e. ... 9 678 101 67,842 142,285 
Others not included 
EDOVE ssn eke 24 204 111 *273,441 | *74,328 
215 2,387 1,011 437,003 701,587 
General Total ...... 2,583 a6, 1385 |24,662 | 4,526,821 | 7,076,219 
| 











a * Includes value of single establishments. 

Where only one manufactory of a kind is in operation the 
value of plant, land, and buildings has been so given that the 
business of no individual shall be disclosed. 

Large number 
of works for 


treating raw 
produce, 


It will be seen that a large proportion of the establishments 
included in the foregoing list are connected with the preparation 
of food, or raw produce ; for, out of a total of 46,135, the hands 
employed in treating food, or animal and mineral products, advanced 
one stage only towards complete manufacture, with those engaged 
in domestic industries, numbered about 26,000, or over 56 per 


Progress of 
There has, however, been fair progress in other directions, 


manufactures. cent 


and, as will be seen from a subsequent table, the growth of the 


manufacturing power has been in keeping with the general progress 


observable in other departments of industry. The number of persons 





PROGRESS OF MANUFACTORIES. 





dependent for their livelihood on the manufacturing interest may 
be estimated at about 184,000, or nearly one-sixth of the whole 
population of the Colony. 

In the following table the gradual progress of the manufacturing 
industry of the Colony since the year 1878 may be readily traced. 
It will be noticed that in the short period embraced by the table, 
the number of hands employed has advanced from 24,741 to 
46,135, or over 86 per cent. during thirteen years :— 

Hands employed in Works and Factories, 1878-90. 





No. of Hands employed. 





Year. 
Male. Female. Total. 
BBB ec aasscxc serena ese atantece 21,512 3,229 24,741 
1.7! ee Rae meanest cea 22,989 2,695 25,684 
OO acsac eres vena Feaecea sehen sete 26,452 1,807 28,259 
Lo BERR ee ea a er CEP aR 28,819 2,312 31,191 
EBS 2 rac teense ocneawenese ete 31,824 2,065 33,889 
BOGS oes eceee nae acoso eter ete e as 32,350 2,384 34,734 
Lt. Se re ee ere 36,390 2,404 38,794 
BOG Dar ccnrsc cece mierinineceee. 38, 255 3,420 41,677 
DOBG iscsi hier meres acerca: 40,160 3,367 43,527 
MOO) pare cae SP ETT ere 39, 365 3,686 43,051 
DRE eee cine rciosntacer tiers 41,299 4,265 45, 564. 
PI Che cha voce en cat meee seine 40,725 4,264 44,989 
1h 5 0 ee ee 41,582 4,553 46,135 


a, 





ee — —_$ $$$ $$ — 


A marked feature of the progress exhibited is that the number 





of women employed in factories and works has not increased at 
an equal rate with the male employés. In 1878, the number 
- of females employed was 3,229, and in 1890, 4,553, showing an 
increase of 1,324, or 41 per cent., in thirteen years, while those of 


the opposite sex increased 93 per cent. during the same period. 


As regards the future, however, a vast field is open for the 
development of manufactures in New South Wales. Producing, 
as it does, the raw material of various kinds necessary for supply- 
ing the primary wants of civilization, it is evident that the Colony 
must ere long find a way into some parts of this field. The one 
great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger 
development of manufactures is the impossibility of drawing, from 
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employed. 


Future prospect 
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a population so small and so widely scattered, a fair profit on the 
capital required to carry them on. Hitherto abundant employ- 
ment has been found for labour and capital in the primary 
productive industries, and, these industries continuing to be pro- 
fitable and population to increase, whenever the prospect of profit 
presents itself, manufactures, adapted to the conditions as well as 
to the wants of the country, will naturally establish themselves, 
affording other profitable investments for capital, and avenues for 


the employment of labour. 


Woollen manu- As a wool-growing country New South Wales is apparently 
factures. o = 4 


specially adapted for the manufacture of woollen goods, and 
accordingly that industry was one of the earliest organised in 
the Colony. The endeavour to promote the local manufacture of 
woollen goods has so far met with little success. A number of 
factories have struggled along for some time, but have made no 
headway, the largest establishments finding it needful to add to 
their business the making of slop clothing, and by this means are 
enabled to carry on at a profit. The machinery in none of the 
mills is of the best kind, and altogether the industry is disap- 
pointing. 

The following table shows the number of woollen-mills in 
operation, the number of employés, and the quantity of cloth 


manufactured :— 
Woollen Mills. 





























Number of Hands Employed. Quantity of 
Year. Vole |W OOLLON. GiOun 
mills. Mais Weinale. | Total. Manufactured. 
| | Yards. 
1881] | 5 | 178 | 157 335 358, 000 
1882 8 266 | 119 385 319,225 
1883 9 260 | 112 312 352,000 
1884 7 175 | 137 312 305,000 
1885 6 134 | 189 323 337,750 
1886 6 104 78 182 324,788 
1887 5 101 | 71 172 345, 000 
1888 | 5 117 | 60 177 241,000 
1889 5) 110 62 172 207,500 
1890 4 | 94 | 61 155 310,000 





BOOT FACTORIES. 





From these figures it will be noticed that the number of woollen- 
mills in operation has decreased, and that the four now at work 
provide employment for 155 persons only. During the years 
from 1881 to 1885 more than twice this number of hands were 
employed. ‘The quantity of cloth manufactured is, however, but 


little short of the produce of 8 mills and 385 hands, in 1882. 


The progress of the manufacture of boots and shoes has kept 
pace with the growth of population, as will be perceived from the 
table below. The improved efficiency of the machinery employed 
is apparent in the increased output :— 


30ot Factories. 


—_—-- ———EE . - ——$—$ $$$ $$$ 











a Hands Employed. 
Voar Number of a eee ee eee | Pairs of Boots 

| Factories. made. 

| Seine Males. | Females. Total. | 

| oo 

1881 ria 1,849 | 371 Bia Wcsca cere 
1882 62 1,695 | 341 DAU Yom IE) | Sasosdnee 
1883 61 | 1,748 | 377 219 | 
1884. 68 ] 871 418 21 280 ee eer tcae 
1885 65 1,672 433 2 OD oe ee cece 
1886 68 1,856 416 2,272. | 1,881,210 
1887 60 1,837 43 9973 | 2978 612 
1888 57 1618 | 427 | 2,045 2,559,980 
1889 59 1955 | 465 | 2,420 2,196,815 
1890 60 2262 o44 2,806 2,634, 254 


| | 





From the above figures it will be noticed that there is a slight 
increase in the number of hands, from 2,226 in 1881 to 2,806 in 
1890, while the number of establishments has decreased from 71 
to 60. This would indicate a tendency for large factories to 
supersede small works, and drive the latter out of competition in 
this particular branch of manufacture. The average number of 
hands employed in each factory has risen from 31°3 in 1881 to 
46°7in 1890. The number of pairs of boots made during the year 
was 2,634,254, giving an average of 939 per head employed, as 
compared with 908 in 1889, 1,250 in 1888, and 1,002 in 1887. 


What should, in time, form another great.staple industry of 


Australia is undoubtedly the iron trade. Hvery natural advantage 
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possessed by the great iron and machinery producing countries of 
the world—such as England and Belgium—is also present here. 
Not only are iron and coal deposited in abundance, and in positions 
easily accessible and readily worked, but, as pointed out on page 
89, the local iron ore is exceedingly rich. Scarcely any progress, 
however, has been made in iron smelting, and nearly the whole 
stock of pig and wrought iron required for the local manufactories 
is imported. The other descriptions of metal works, both for 
smelting and manufacturing, are in a more forward state. Works 
for the treatment of metals in 1881 numbered 218, in which were 
engaged 4,525 persons, while in 1890 the number of works had 
increased to 277, and the hands employed to 9,932, agricultural 
implement factories not being included in either year. The 
decreased number of hands employed in smelting works will be 
noticed. Jn 1881 1,517 hands were employed in 14 establish- 
ments, while now, though the works number 20, the hands 
employed are only 1,222. There were in 1881 over 1,000 men 
employed in the copper smelting works alone. There has been 
a large increase in the hands employed making or repairing railway 
motors, carriages, and other appliances, the employes in 1879 
numbering 823 and in 1890, 4,146. The bulk of these were 
employed in the workshops connected with the State railways. 


As regards the preparation of raw materials, the products of 
pastoral pursuits, the amount of employment offering has been not 
a little affected by the seasons, so that, under the heads of boiling- 
down, fellmongering, tanning, woolwashing, and allied pursuits, 
thenumber of hands employed has only varied from 2,122 in 1881 to 
2,046 in 1890, while that of the works has fallen from 298 in 
1881 to 156 in 1890. 


The brewing industry has declined since 1886, when an excise 
of 4d. per gallon was imposed on the local manufacture. It is 
open to question, however, whether the falling-off in production 
is due to this cause, as there is evidence that the depression 


which marked the trade of the different colonies during the year 





BREWERIES. Jol 








immediately preceding 1886 brought about a lessened demand 
for all forms of alcoholic liquors. ‘The net import of ale and beer Beer imported. 
from abroad during 1890 reached a value of £342,401, not a very 
large amount considering that £246,135 of it was for beer in bottle, 
which the colonial breweries have, so far, not attempted to produce 
on any extensive scale. The following table illustrates the position 
of the brewing and bottling industry and its progress during the 


last ten years :— 
Breweries. 


Number of Breweries 


r ATT ys Hands Quantity manufactured, 
Year. Soria cpa Sy Employed. age Beer, &c. 
Gallons. 
1881 50 637 * 
1882 | 56 699 * 
1883 59 747 id 
1884 60 788 i 
1885 70 805 *11,000,000 
1886 | 74 987 *10,000,000 
1887 | 75 S04 9,720,000 
1888 79 850 9,300,209 
L889 76 826 9,515,200 
1890 71 793 9,619,554 








: Only approximately ‘ascertained. 

Tallow being one of the staple products of the country, the goap ana 
manufacture of soap and candles, as might be expected, is firmly a at 
established, and capable of fully supplying the local requirements. 

The quantity of toilet and fancy soap made, is, however, as yet 
but small, and in quality it is scarcely equal to that imported at 
lower prices. Common soap of local make is slightly cheaper than 
the imported article, and being also quite as good, it commands 
the local market. The quantity manufactured in 1888 was 
198,880 cwt. against 143,520 cwt. in 1890, the supply, including 
imports, being 210,056 cwt. and 162,044 cwt. respectively. The 
quantity of candles manufactured was 2,796,700 Ib. in 1888, and 
1,545,920 lb. in 1890, and the supply, including imports, was 
7,187,932 lb. and 4,907,325 lb. respectively. The following table 
shows the progress of the industry during the past ten years, from 


which it appears that of the 59 factories at work during 1888 


oO ~ : a : 
2ly 27 now survive. The quantities stated in the table are 
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those returned by the manufacturers, and are given for what they 
are worth, but it is believed that the information is little to be 
relied on. 

Soap and Candle Manufactories. 














l 
| Quantities Manufactured. 

eat N umber of . Hands | 

f Factories. Employed. | 

| Soap. | Candles. 
cwt. | Tb. 

1881 38 | 232 106, 962 (Eureeseircoswers 
1882 | 40 263 V1Q:5 13 a eens, 
1883 38 220 121,794 liemeecraianeentrcens 
1884 34 204 131,244 [re oer ese ne 
1885 40 203 | 138849 «| 1,683,360 
1886 46 | 321 | 155,430 | 2,199,282 
1887 52 367 | 190,060 | 2,442,960 
1888 59 397 | 198,880 | 2,796,700 
1889 30 250 164,800 | 2,388,440 
1890 27 194 | 143,520 | 1,545,920 


The number of persons employed in the various timber districts, 
in saw-mills, &c., has also increased at a good ratio during the 
last ten years. The establishments in 1881 numbered 280, em- 
ployine a total number of 2,382 persons, while in 1890 there were 
ploying ) I ) 

346 mills, and the number of hands employed was 3,788. The 

value of capital employed in 1890 was £338,955, the horse-power 

5,735, while the quantity of timber sawn was estimated at 
yf 00, H 


201,505,000 feet l-inch thick :— 


Saw-mills. 


























Year. of nate eiplevad: Year. of aeeeiia | Saeed. 
1881 280 2,382 1886 323 3,284 
1882 334. 3,013 1887 322 3,254 
1883 370 3,318 1888 317 3,616 
1884 376 3,477 1889 325 3,578 
1885 415 3,783 1890 346 3,788 





The growth of sugar-cane, and the manufacture of sugar there- 
from, in the northern districts of the Colony, is now becoming an 


important industry, the output having increased from 159,048 
ewt. of sugar and 354,402 gallons of malasses in 1881, to 530,660 
ewt. of sugar and 1,074,080 gallons of molasses in 1890. 








SUGAR MILLIS. 793 








Since 1887 there has been a considerable increase in the breadth 
of land under this crop, and, in the year just closed, there were 
20,446 acres planted with cane, of which 8,344 acres were pro- 
ductive. In 1877 the number of mills was 50, of which 24 used number of 
steam-power, whilst 26 were worked by cattle, and the number of te 
workmen employed was 1,065. These increased, in the year 
1885, to 83 steam-mills and 19 worked by cattle, whilst the 
number of men employed, and the quantity of sugar and 


: 2 : Tendency to 
molasses turned out, correspondingly increased ; but since then the soraeate: es 


fall in the value of sugar has caused many of the smaller establish- making, me 
ments to be closed, and the cane grown has been to an increasing 

extent sold to the large factories, which pay to the growers a price 

but slightly below that given prior to 1885. Almost everywhere 

the tendency to concentrate the manufacture of sugar in large 

central establishments is increasing; in the West Indies and 
elsewhere small mills are rapidly disappearing to make room for 

larger establishments, where business is strictly confined to the 
industrial process of sugar making, the planters attending solely 

to the cultivation of the cane. 


The following table gives the particulars of the sugar industry 
for the last ten years :— 


Sugar Mills. 
































Sugar Mills. Horse-power. antity of | Quantity of : 

Year| = |- pugse Meare: meas E Caron 

By Sines ee rte Steam. | Cattle. factured, factured. : 

ewt. gallons. 

1881 59 17 1,432 63 159,048 354,402 | 1,665 
1882 70 16 978 49 | 270,000 560,000 1,039 
188: 79 14 2,651 44 | 280,000 580,000 1,285 
1884 86 12 2,855 50 | 230,000 450,000 2,190 
1885 83 19 2,598 32 | 369,280 635,000 2,634 
1886 57 4. 6, 2,581 21 275,000 507,000 2,259 
1887 57 7 2,210 26 | 450,000 | 880,000 | 2,646 
1888 SOs eects O05] |erccc a 225,580 241,088 1,640 
1889 358 2 3,034 10 | 380,320 494,145 2,194 
1890 31 2 1,344 12 530,660 {1,074,080 1,621 





* Hands employed at least for six months in the year, 
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There was only one establishment in the Colony for refining 
raw sugar in 1890. The quantity of sugar melted in the year 
was 660,000 cwt., of which 268,000 cwt. was imported, chiefly 
from Queensland, Java, Victoria, Hong Kong, and South 
Australia. The remaining 392,000 cwt. was raw sugar produced 
in the Colony. As the total quantity made at the mills was 
539,660 cwt., it would appear that, even allowing for the amount 
that went into consumption without being refined, a fairly large 
quantity of sugar was held over to be refined during the present 


year. 


Sugar Refineries. 























cwt. 
1881 2 222 514,400 
1882 2 | 235 470,000 
1883 2 214 468,000 
1884 2 172 370,000 
1885 | 2 | 224 384,000 
1886 2 214 510,000 
1887 1 | 200 537,900 
1888 1 210 550,149 
1889 1 230 600,000 
1890 1 300 660,000 








The numbers given above are only those of the men in constant 
employment ; in addition there are many others employed for 
longer or shorter periods discharging ships, storing sugar, and 


other work incidental to the trade. 


In New South Wales, almost from the introduction of the 


sugar-growing industry, the manufacture of sugar has been largely 








TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES. 


in the hands of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose 
mills on the Clarence and on the Richmond have been referred 
to in another part of this work. This company also owns the 
only sugar refinery in New South Wales, where the produce of 
their mills in this colony is refined, together with a portion of the 
output of their factories in Fiji and Queensland. The other 
establishments, locally known as refineries, whether worked by 
steam or cattle, are mostly small factories in which sugar of an 
inferior quality is turned out, which has afterwards to undergo 
the process of refining. 

The use of tobacco manufactured in the Colony has, to a Very Tobacco _ 
large extent, superseded that of imported tobacco. The amount ee 
of cigars and cigarettes made in the Colony is, on the other hand, 
very small compared with the total quantity of these commodities 
consumed. The weight of each description of tobacco used in the 
Colony during 1890 amounted to :— 


Tobacco and Cigars. 











Manufactured. | Colony.” Total. 
7 Ib. nS Ib. | = Ib. 
RODROCO miresccosteet i carcae ste 787,533 | 1,892,592 | 2,680, 125 
ONMGIS Caeser esate: 250,956 4,120 | 255,076 
| 
Cigarettes .........ccscssceeees 75,433 18,328 | 93,761 
' 


a Senne a 





A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture Leet 
of tobacco in the Colony, the proportion during the past year _ 
being 569,420 Ib. of imported leaf, chiefly American, to 1,345,620 Ib. 
of New South Wales leaf. The quantities of each kind of tobacco 
made in the Colony, as well as the weight of leaf used in the 
manufacture, will be found in the following table. The quan- 
tity of leaf given does not include stalks and stems, which are 
taken out in the process of manufacture. The proportion of leaf 


not used would be about 25 per cent. of the total weight. 
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Tobacco Factories. 
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Hands Employed. | + Tobacco Leaf Used. Quantity Manufactured. 
No. of Pe ke of d | 
Y Tob igar an 
SN | Factories. | pyStories 
Males, Females. Colonial Leaf. | Imported Leaf. Tobacco. Cigars. Cigarettes. 
A 
o 
Ib. Tb. Tb. tb. Ib. q 
HM 
poe 
ee 
1885 16 9 411 257 1,480,683 688,788 2,133,168 9,402 6,901 3 
i? 
1886 7 9 559 144 1,495,191 561,514 2,044,240 7,125 5,340 x 
& 
1887 13 10 506 156 1,611,527 552,217 2,147,418 6,057 10,269 bd 
g 
1888 14 9 554 161 1,463,815 610,485 2,062,380 3,624 8,296 . 
} | ] 
1889 10 4 454 167 1,440,244 545,743 1,971,394 5,393 9,200 
1890 9 8 506 172 1,345,620 569,420 1,892,592 4,120 | 18,328 








Le 


+ Stalks and fibre of leaf removed, 





FLOUR MANUFACTURED. 7°7 
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The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain uae bd sors 
is ample for treating the flour consumed in the Colony. As grain. 
the Colony does not produce sufficient grain for its own require- 
ments, it is not at all probable that there will be any notable 
increase in the number of flour-mills, as those existing are mostly 
at work only part of their time. Wind and horse-power, as applied 
to the dressing of grain, have fallen into disuse, and though some 
water-mills still exist, there are not so many as formerly, and 
their number is decreasing. The returns of the millers for the 
year 1889 showed that the quantity of flour made was 118,691 rg ies in 
tons, and 118,396 tons in 1890. It is believed that these figures 
are wide of the mark, and other sources of information give the 
quantities which will be found in the following table, and these 
are believed to approximate closely to the truth :— 


Flour Manufactured. 














ro | ipsa) omega | ole | tot 
| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Tons, 
1881 3,400, 934 108,096 3,509,030 70,180 
1882 3,136,461 629,841 3,766, 302 75,326 
1883 3,733,171 175,138 3,908,309 78,166 
1884 3,983,246 418,434 4,401,680 88,033 
1885 3,927,273 497,775 4,425,048 88,501 
1886 2,402,057 984,773 3,386,820 67 736 
1887 4,460, 629 233,535 4,694,164 93,883 
1888 3,975,030 1,509,646 5,484, 676 114,270 
1889 1,442,000 2,605, 130 4,135,128 86,150 
1890 6,049,000 133,258 6,182,258 128,797 





a 


The following are the particulars of the mills in operation in 
the Colony for the last ten years :— 
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Mills in Operation, 1890. 
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| Steam. Water. | Total. 
veo, aac eine ee T . lemplope’ 
| wo. | Horse | wo, | More | wo. | power, | 
oes | acl | ee sees 
TOT pce i148 | 2,806 | 9 | 95 | 157 | 2,963 | 695 
1882 oeeeeeeeee. | 156 | 2,929 | 7 | 72 | 163 | 3,091 703 
1883 .eeceeeeee | was | 2,759 | 9 | 88 | 154 | 2,847 | 685 
1ss4 eee 153 | 3,109 | 8 | 93 | 161 | 3,270 | 662 
1885. .seceeceeees is2 | 3,02 | 7 | 66 | 159 | 3185 | 662 
S86 .eceseeeeees 12s | 2,602 | 5 | 48 | 133 | 2,735 | 571 
TQS Tee | yo2 | 2,721 | 5 | 48 | 127 | 2,848 599 
1888 .eeceeeeees | 107 ; 2844 | 3 | 33 110 | 2,954 | 628 
1889 ce 101 | 2,611 | 2 | 97 | 103 | 2,713 | 635 
1890s -ee cece | o7 | 2,995:| 5 | 38 | 102 | 2,863 | 594 
| | | 

















In addition to these there were in 1851 one windmill of ten- 
horse power, and one horse-mill of two-horse power ; in 1882 one 
windmill of ten-horse power, and two horse-mills of fourteen-horse 
power; and in 1887 one horse-mill of twelve-horse power, the 


hands employed in all of which are included in the table. 


WAGES. 


In New South Wales, as in most other Australian Colonies, the 
rapid settlement of the country has created a demand for labour 
of all kinds, which could not be satisfied except by a constant 
accession of labourers from other countries. This demand, which 


has been continuous for many years, has resulted in the establish- 


ment of a rate of wages much higher than is ordinarily found in 








CURRENT WAGES. 7°29 


older lands. The wave of depression which affected most coun- 
tries during 1885-8 did not leave this Colony untouched, and the 
labouring classes shared largely in the general suffering. Although 
the normal rate of wages sanctioned by the various labour organi- 
zations showed no decline, the actual amount which workmen were 
willing to accept in most trades was below these rates, The slight 
revival of prosperity which appears to have set in has had a bene- 
ficial effect, and the following rates may be taken as now current 


in the Colony :— 


Rates of Wages of various Trades, &c., during 1890. Noeee tone 
Metal Workers. 
Black-iron workers ............ 9/- per day of 8 hours. 
IDIAGKSMIGNB noes eres ce 8/— to 9/- of Sars 
Blacksmiths’ strikers ......... 6/- to 8/- 3 Sia, 
Boiler-makers ...........:0ce008 9/4 to 10/8 rf soe 
Brage-finighers7..-+-.2-. cee cene es 9/— to 10/- 5 8 5; 
Copper-smiths.....-...7<.0007 9/- to 10/- 3 Sa. 
Corrugated-iron workers..... 9/- - Sis5 
HNgine-Grivers jc. cess ener: 7/-to 8/- ar 8 
Emaine-Htters <..3 0... «sss. 9/4 to 10/8 a Se. 
Furnacemen ...........cceceeeres 7/- to 8/- Sale. 
Galvanized-iron workers...... 9/- 3 Sas 
Iron-moulders ..............006. 9/4 to 10/8 7 Siaes; 
Labourers (in iron trades)... 6/— to 8/- i SP. 
MAllwrighte si... scsa-ees yeteeetre 9/4 to 10/8 5 Si e., 
Pattern-makers ..........s.0s06 9/4 to 10/8 aA ery 
SHIPMULders cc. sees csr ee 9/4 to 10/8 Pe Sones: 
PINGINIGNE cece esc es cea ee cee 8/-- to 10/- s Sarr. 
Turnhere (iron)i....0..0.< Sesecos 9/4 to 10/8 _ Sipe. 
VVILOWOLK CLS steurescecccess. can ss 6/- to 10/-— rp Onin, 


Timber Workers. 


(CAYDBNUOIS <.s5 esse ssc cce sess sence 8/—to1ll/— __ per day of 8 hours. 
J OMMBER Cir ci cetac coc crocs ce sents 8/- to 11/- - Sa 
BAWYGIBiccccsccrse cc cuceae cases 9/- to 10/- a | ery 
Wo0d-carvers .....scccccosecces S/- + Sys 


Wood-turners ......cceceevecees 8/- 3 S 45 
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Building Trades (General). 


POMC RBNOOEN coos ere ce cesses 9/- to ll/— _— per day of 8 hours. 
GapGIGbCTS. ...nnccwccscccswsrnceses 10/- Bs 8 +4, 
Labourers (builders)............ 8/- Pe Sows 
WMMTULOTS © ax wscc coir cence wie ores 9/— to 10/- . : Pare 
E WNBUBIOYS 5. <accceseoncenvess ss 10/- to 11/- B45 
PLUMDOTA sence se cocaneoecenes 9/- to 10/- ae faery 
SCOMEMASORB 2.0.0.0000000 ce cavces 9/~- to 11/- 3 SB 55 
MMII 2 cs ere er cere 10/- oA 5. 


Leather Workers. 


Bootmakers— 
Moremeniiuncses creerrascs 60/- to 70/— _—_—per week of 50 hours. 
Makers (piece) .........+.. 35/- to 60/- . 50, 
Finishers (piece) ......... 40/— to 60/— “f 50>;; 
@lickersigcc career nies 40/— to 55/- rp 50 ,, 
Sole-cutters .........c0cce 40/— to 55/- iP 50 ,, 
Machinists (females)...... 17/- to 25/- - BOm,, 
TM Provera ecscasnteesneee 6/-to 8/- BP ‘Ue 
Tiers-off (girls) ......,..... 2/6 to 7/6 a 50 ,, 
Apprentices (boys) ...... 12/— to 15/- “4 S024, 
CUIMIGPS coc ccesoaceueee ies 45/- ne 54 ,, 
Harnessmakers.........00008 0+: 45/- - 54 ,, 
Portmanteau-makers ......... 36/- to 40/- Pe 54 ,, 
ACOLGPH tres ccosee res Woeeeeeoewe 40/— to 50/- . 54 ,, 
Parnnera yn. vbet.coeccee ae testes 45/—- - 54 ,, 
Warehousemen..... ccscesceeees 57/6 - 50 ,, 
Stationery, Printing, ke. 
Bookbinders ..... Tauauseneeeess 8/- to 11/— per day of 8 hours. 
COMPOBILONS s..ceccese ee crc eeeenes 10/- »» piecework, 1/1 and 
1/2 per 1,000; 1/8 per hour overtime. 
Engravers (metal) ...... aeeows 60/- to 80/- _— per week of 54 hours. 
- (WOO) these eee 50/— to 60/— a 54 ,, 
Lithographers ........ics0.. 20 10/— to 12/- per day of 8 hours. 
Pressmetiy feiss coca neces 9/— to 10/- = R.- 
Stationerssccscccsoncecosc eect aris 10/— to 12/- - 8 ,, 
MUEreovy Pere atcsscrucsm cares 9/- to 10/- ‘3 eee 


Warehousemen..........0+6 .... 60/- to 80/— per week of 48 hours. 





CURRENT WAGES. 


Woollen Cloth Manufactory. 


£1 10/— to £2 per week 


8/— to 14/- Z 
17/— to 30/- s 
15/- to 20/- 45 
15/-to20/- ,, 
8/— to 13/- 3 
£110/-to£2 _,, 
15/- +3 


£115/-to £2 5/- ,, 
£1 15/-to £25/- ,, 
£1 15/- to £25/- 5, 


Clothiers. 


Carders and spinners (man)............ 
Ne Pune ice): Reaeenepre re 
Weavers (women, on piece)..........45 
- (boys, aA ) Parone 
Picker and winders (women) ......... 
An a (Girls) Se wiscee sce: 
MIWIENOER (NOT) Eee srvecteuccissseesse secs 
> (DOWER) eo nceecciecenese es ienrene 
Wool-washers (men) .........:2seee00-008 
gor)  MONOBPS (NGI) cs ccaces cous sons coe 

pe) VOTE ANON) occ orscnnee cians 
Tailors (order)—cutters ............085 
9 9 journeymen (piece).. 

a A pressers (piece) ...... 

a sen tailoresses (piece) .. 

ss a apprentices (girls)... 

29 9 29 (boys)... 

»» (slop)—cutters (males) ......... 

ae - foremen (examiners).. 

a a pressers (piece)......... 

a Re CHIMIRGNS coe os on ee 

ee a machinists (males) ... 

a = . (females) 

Re AA fiTiiGN OTS << 550-0. cesecece es 

me a LINO WIOTI occ esas oon nass 

=A fe apprentices ............ 

= ay complete (manual 
TABIOUL), ..ccac ces cons 

Drapers’ assistants ...............scceeers 
BAMBI: Gnnceiccseecanceccntecicerrase tesa ee 
CUMIN OTS ocak coc cscs cscs seas sccens 
Shirt-makers—cutters ..............e00 
a machinists (females) 

ts improvers (females).. 


Dressmakers—cutters and fitters ... 
. heads of tables ...... 
A skirt drapers ......... 


£4 to £410/-_,, 
£2 7/- to £4 1 


£3 to £4 <A 
15/— to 30/- 2. 
2/6 to 12/6 AA 
5/- to 20/- a 
£3 to £5 a2 
£3 to £4 oe 


£2 10/- to £310/- ,, 
£110/-to £3 10/- ,, 
£25/-to£4  ,, 


15/- to £2 fe 
18/— to £2 = 
7/6 to 17/6 i. 
2/6 to 10/— a 


25/- to £215/- ,, 


£2 to £5 _ 
8/- to 10/— per day...... 
8/- 99 


£4 to £7 per week 
12/6to£12/6 ,, 
5/- to 12/6 99 
£2 to £7 7 
£1 5/-to £1 15/- ,, 
£1 10/- to £210/- ,, 


eeeses 


ceeeee 


eeeree 


peeere 


eevee 


eeeveee 


eeeeee 


eeveve 


eereee 


eeevee 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 
60 
54 
54 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
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Clothiers—continued. Hours. 
Dressmakers—bodice hands............ 13/— to 20/- per week...... 48 
a SEIRG MANGK Uc sees: 12/- to 18/- SOS sess 48 
sleeve hands ......... 12/— to 18/- Tar 4S, 
Milliners—head milliners and sales- 
WOMEN. eee eee £2 to £5 ome Mec ace 48 
EPINMCLe ee eee 10/— to £1 5/- 4g ewes 4§ 
= TIN PLOVECs sce erences 5/— to 10/— Yer 48 
as APPLENtICES .......ceceseveees Nil to 2/6 ae Weecteeee 48 
Underclothing and White Sewing— 
CULUCTS ray cts eee £1 15/-to£210/-,, __...... 48 
ae LOLe WOME ar. tan cces ets Se LetOr Lat 0 aon), Meco sore 48 
PEIN ACOINIS tS atentsr nee ae .. 10/- to 20/— Se Creer 48 
Sm SaDPrenticese.- wae 2/6 to 5/- oe 48 
ss) OME WOLKEIS:...c.0<5-50<7 10/-to £1 5/- gg wn ees 48, 


Food and Drink Supply. 


Bread-bakers—foremen  ...........e008 £3 to £4 Se ete 48 
vs journeymen............ £21 0/2101 ceo ss ete eos 48 
7 general hands ......... £2 to £2 5/- CLUE Eee 48 
y, apprentices ............ 10/- to £1 5/— - 5, cae 48 
7 pastry-cooks ......... £2 10/- to £3 aoa 48 
Biscuit-makers—foreman.,............5- £3 to £4 OD haste 48 
7 DAECYS feecrcsssccsccanes EZ1LO/—to£ZS 4,9  — cseces 48 
7m heads of departments £2 5/-to£215/-,, —....... 48 
o general hands (male) £15/-to£115/-,, _...... 48 
= TOMALES wareccerce cesta cs 12/—to £1 5/- gg cae 48 
DOYBoec eee ceseeec seas 7/6 to 12/6 Sou Macone: 48 
3utchers—slaughtermen ........... ... £210/-to£310/-,, —...... 60 
5 SHOPMeN=:-.sgesesee 30/— to £2 per week (with 
DOBLA cores iesectecet orien . 70 
- DOYS eceseet cose tease ceenee 15/— to £1 per week (with 
board and residence) ...... 70 
Confectioners—foremen ............... £3 to £3 10/-per week ...... 48 
3 general hands ......... 25/— to 35/- ce 48 
- storemens..1.. 1-6... 20/- to 35/- ces 48 
5 apprentices ..... ...... 5/- to 20/— he prtnne 48 
Grocers’ assistants .........ccccccceseere es £1 10/- to £2 ey 66 
Millers......... CORE EERE Or CETTE £4 Tore 60) 
MEP RANGS ee. tesercccncesesciescese eee tce £2 to £2 10/- sy, © Es0neKr 60 


Rishermenar..ccesscie conc coe eeu nieces £1 to £3 re eee ae 
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Food and Drink Supply—continued. 


Gardeners, Market. 


MUULOPCRO wiwaitsccccovsdecte cere seesains £1 to £2 per week (with board) 
Chinese............ aBicleecae'e teateaa eer ects 16/— to £1 a rp 


Mariteme Pursutts. 


Boats Walns oes. ccscese.8 coon £8 per month, 48 hours per week 

Coal-trimmers & Deck-hands if a 48 ns 

Eingincers;cfrst sncsnec sat eee £20 per month, no fixed time 
specified. 

i BOCONGscacccscsaee cs £16 3 - 
HAremieiaces scares TeicGeiseees £9 . 48 hours per week 
LGUIM DELS eeicnncs core tomte ees. 1/3 per hour, no fixed time 

specified. 

- constant hands ... 50/— per week of 60 hours. 
Masters and engineers of 

harbour boats ...........:..% 55/- = S05. 

Mallmakers’...-c.cccescccessmewes 10/— per day, 54 hours per week. 

MAULOPE rac coc ravesveneweee nee et ot ecs £7 per month, 48 hours per week 

Oa: COOK Bu censmccrccerenccncesees £4 to £12 ae 48 PP 

Wharf labourers ........ ....+ 1/- to 1/6 per hour, 48 hours per week. 

Youths on steamers............ 15/- to 22/- per week of 48 hours. 

Coaching. 

*Busmen ....... Seaeara niente aeretas 36/- to 50/- per week of 70 hours. 

"Bus conductors ..............- 15/- to 20/- 5 ‘s 

Dray and trollymen............ 40/— for one horse, 2/6 for every additional, 
70 hours. 

Drivers (licensed).............+ 20/- with board and lodging, 36/-- if without, 
70 hours. 

Harrieryon ccc cous seetee ane es 8/— to 9/- per day, 48 hours per week. 

GrOoOmsteicre tact esa 36/- per week of 72 hours. 


Attendance and Service. 


Males, 
Barimen wvccssccesscessecsstccsers 20/- to 40/— per week, with board and lodging, 
no fixed time specified. 
BUtlerBinct.ccscese sero s 20/— to 30/- - - 
Coachmen. :....s<...- raecuseee 20/- re ae 
(COOKE ce cen ccececesce ecco mes ceee en 20/- to 60/- 55 - 


DairyMenver, c.ccccoccs sete es 15/-— to 20/- + 3 
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Attendance and Service—continued. 


Males. 
(GHardenene j. nccstoorens vatt esse 20/— to 30/— per week, with board and lodging, 
no fixed time specified. 
Gardeners’ Labourers ......... 15/- to 20/- ” » 
SCWMSry renews ceecas eaten en 15/- to 20/- rr 29 
NA AM OUW ane eccece rans tocats seec eae 20/- to 25/- r ” 
Female. 
Barmtaids 20.060. ec000 eens ... 20/- to 30/- 7 ” 
GQOOKS cenencrsncnees meee ee 25/- 9 ” 
General Servants ............06 10/— to 18/— % »» 
FLOUBeMatds .....scccccccesserees 12/- to 16/- ‘3 99 
Laundresses ........0ccccsesecces 16/- to 20/- sf ” 
INUPBOMAICS (5.2. c0c sive seceec ens 7/- to 10/- 3 9 
WAltreses >. ccicccccessss ieesee ts 14/— to 20/— 99 » 


Agricultural and Pastoral Pursuits. 


Agricultural Labourers ...... £30 to £50 per annum, no fixed time specified. 
Boundary Riders ..........s.:«: £40 to £50 ss " 

Bush Carpenters ...... ssssocee £40 to £50 ry nn 

Cooks (Station) ........00ss0s0ces £30 to £50 - . 

Harm Hands? ..cccs.s Posten oases £30 to £50 < os 
Hellmongersiccncesvestersec cat 7/6 per day, 55 hours per week. 
ONGCLS Mevssarneccsiscercer weer cess £40 to £50 per annum, with board and lodging, 


no fixed time specified. 


Married Couples (wife cook). £65 to £80 


9 3? 


mA o (husband 
QOOK) ice sccmecnuce tiie ecneeee £75 to £100 > 5 
RRLIOWNENG © oa siceanc vast ccsos a se scus oe 20/- per 100 sheep, no fixed time specified. 
WHOCKIMION ve cccsstcasteceocis eee. £40 to £60 per annum, with keep, no fixed 
time specified. 
WNC PTOWE]TS esisscscesssccss cos £70 to £100 99 99 
W.ool-scourers! s.v.cs es eves 7/6 per day, or in piecework 1}d. to 14d. per 
lb., no fixed time specified. 
Weool-sortersi. een ne 20/- per 1,000 fleeces, 55 - 
Miscellaneous Trades. Hours. 
Basket-makers—journeymen (piece), £2 to £2 10/— per week...... 48 
- apprentices ..,......... 7/- to 15/- a sent fvcaec 48 
ry (blind) aires. a 15/— to 80/—- gg aswees 48 


Bellows-makers ........iecsssssecscsseeses £2 10/- Bye 54. 
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Miscellaneous Trades—continued. Hours. 

Coach -builders—journeymen ......... 8/— to 10/— per day _...... 48 

3 body builders ...... 8/— to 9/- of ee 48 

” wheelmakers......... 8/- to 9/- 5570 ieee 48 

A WRINGELE oo cccesesee 8/-to1l0/- 4, naa 48 

5 _ trimmers ............ 8/-tol0/-  ,, arses 48 

ne apprentices ......... 6/- to 20/- per week _...... 48 
Coopers (generally piece-work) ...... £2 15/- per week (average 

earnings) ae 44 

Cordial Factories—foremen ............ £2 10/— to £3 10/— per week. 60 

- bottlewashers ... £1 10/- to £2 eeeeeses 60 

= bottlers wu... £1 10/- to £2 ee 60 

INGOs cera oe £1 15/- Sp iiciesss 60 

os CALGCTR 2. 600 wos £2 to £3 = 60 

storemen ......... £2 to £2 10/- gues ees 54 

- DOYSiececsecccesc 10/— to £1 saeer eee 60 

Copper Smelters—overseers.......... . 12/-perday saan 72 

mechanics ,.,...... 9/- toll/-perday ...... 48 

- labouneIs: jun... s j= wih “50 ieee 48 

= BMELLETS. 2... 2.00000. T[/- to1l2/— gg ea cnee 72 

Coke Works—overseers ........00+s00 £3 10/- per week __...... 60 

3 cokemen (piece) ...... 1O/— per day —aaneee 60 

- machine men ......... 7/- to 8/- per day ee 60 

.. DAGMEON corse cece ee 6/- Serre 60 

= TRDOUTCNS tence cance 7T/-to 8/— 4, ven aee 60 

Electric Lighting—engineers .... .... £4 to £5 per week...........<0 54 

re BtOKETS 0 carcccnccs £2 to £2 10/— per week...... 54 

5 lamp inspectors.. £3 to £3 5/- eg we 54 

day labourers ..._. 1/- per hour ............ aoe 48 

a DOYS scsccaceestaes 15/— to 25/- per week ...... 54 

Gas Works—stokers ..............seseeee 9/- to 11/— per Gay ......... 56 

He service layers .........00 7 cath 0 ie 7 a 48 

_ ' inspectors of meters... £3 to £4 per week............ 48 

- BADORTOES casos oe caes 6/- to 8/- per day............ 48 

a" DOVE vy ccsscssmccsecotedces es 10/— to 15/- per week ...... 48 

iron mechanics ........, 10/— to 12/— per day ...... .. 48 

Glue-makers—general hands ......... £2 to £2 10/- per week...... 50 

a a er 10/— to 15/- Seige coca 50 

PLAT “GQPRIEDS oo, cc cto ees ceeGecsesasces £2 to £3 per week ............ 54. 

9) OW OULOT IN ccciaciss retin sal tenssines eres sae sects 8/— to 10/— per day ......... 48 


PAMDOUTOUE. oss: ceamemanuearsendotenetee tere os 6/-— to 8/- ee Ore 48 
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Miscellaneous Trades—continued. Hours. 
Lime Burners—general hands......... 7/- to 8/- per day ........, 54 
- LANDOULCTBL cee 6/- to 7/- <pneeesentas 54 
Perambulator-makers .. ............06 Tl=tODl— 45 wavececee 48 
EMOLOSTaDDOrsiws werecen one aeserer cence SE DOL Weelkicawcnracuvetectess 48 
os BSSISCAN tS sas ceetce cee 30/— to £2 per week ......... 48 
POGUer aie ccens cone. yenasect atene acest sia aor 8/— to 10/- per day ......... 4§ 
Quarrymeles.cnwcccsee ns ETE 10/= per Gayo ee ccc.cecs sce oss 48 
Soapmakers—stillmen .................. S/4>per Gaya. custacedecn. ts 48 
5 soapmakers............0+« £3 to £4 per week ............ 48 
. candlemakers............ 6/8 to 10/— per day ......... 48 
r Ia DOUTErsi.cscs coe creer: 6/8 to 7/6 Tee ; 54 
3 DOVSioccries eee ccetecee ss 1/8 to 5/- Beal eviceue ees 48 
SWECDS ceccsires ir eriece usec oteres: 30/— to 40/— per week. 
Tobacco operatives—twisters ......... £1 8/- to £2 10/- per week 54 
x plug hands, &c. £1 5/- to £2 ere 54 
3 pickers and 
strippers ..... 10/- to 18/— ere 54 
s plug coverers 
(females)...... 15/- to £1 1/- eae 48 
Venetian Blind makers.................. £115/-to£210/- ,, ... 48 
IWiatChMAakKerant.ic occas sass cos cessesecs £2 15/-to £3 15/- ,,_:~C... 48 
Furniture, Bedding, &¢.— 
Cabinet-makers (piece) ............ £2 10/-to £3 5/- ,, ... 48 
. (weekly wage) £2 5/- to £3 aswieee 48 
* (Chinese) ......... £1 to £1 15/- ere 72 
French-polishers (piece) ......... £2 10/-to £3 5/- 4, .«.. 48 
" - (wages) ......... £2 5/- to £3 Pare 48 
Machinisteecccsecsvcecs sr sncteces £2 10/- to £3 yep 48 
Chair:makers 4..0-c0-cscsnevsoesen ees £2 10/— to £3 Sparen 48 
Ringincersiy ce eecse con snccoes ess £2 to £3 10/- eee: 48 
Wire mattress-frame-makers ... £1 10/-to£l]l 15/- ,, ... 48 
.. MABKECLA cesses £1 5/- ere 48 
Bedding handsire nce eccccoess £1 5/-to £1 15/- ,, ... 48 
Upholsterers (piece) .............0. £2 10/- to £3 ee 48 
i (WAQEB) Vice ccccccsess £2 5/- to £2 15/- See 48 
Carpet-sewers (females)............ 12/— to 20/- Ssteees 48 
Mattress-makers (females) ...... 15/- to 25/- on 48 
U pholstresses.c..0:... 00020 cents 10/- to 25/- Sou wees 48 
Chinese cabinet-makers ......... 30/— per week (with board 


and lodging) 


Sand-paper men, _ polishers 
(Chinese) orn .. coceeseemenses tssae 20/- to 25/— per week (with 
board and lodging) 
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Miscellaneous Trades—continued. 


Brickmakers— Hours. 
Moulders (piece)..,......-seeerseeees 9/- to 11/— per day ... ..... 48 
Pressers, setters, and burners... 7/6 a erates 48 
COTlGlO srecetccor cr tecscaeereowns cnocc. £2 to £2 10/- per week ... 48 
Day labourers .........0..sseesesoeees U/G Per GRY: ccc crtecesenceeesces 48 
1 BEARREAT On OCODODE SOR OOS OOOO: 15/— to 25/- per week ...... 48 
Engine-drivers  ........seeeseservees £210; ee 10/9, sesso 48 


Municipal Employees (City). 


Cartetsect rc ci ieee cere eeseecrncnces 11/6 per day (finding horse) 44 
Gangerdin cc ceria cece esceenorteeeenes S/— to LUf— gg cnewee ees 44 
AUADOULTCIB ec icer cee erie scee rere mews ees 7/- to 8/- Psecerse cee 44 
OVGraGersirccicccer ere rnccedeeneeeaess 8/- to 9/- Somber etencns 44 
Regulators of street traffic ............ 8/— to 9/- Ape ooukecsre Ad 
MASONS) occcccosscecetsectarsss veseoe sass: ras 8/— to 10/— gg ca even ee 48 
Pipe-IAYGEh «......005...000csssecevesresseses 8/- Se cece: 48 
Stroot ClomNGrG) 12 .cee seo e acces ss cece ess 4/2 to 8/- Geeta neces eee 48 
Stone-breakers (piece) .......sccceseesee 2/6 to 3/— per cubic yard.. 54. 
Timekeepers .....+. SOLE COL) OIC £1 10/- to £2 per week...... 48 
State Railway Employees. 
Blacksmiths.........:0:-sscsecccssce.ssceress 9/— to 12/2 per day ......... 48 
- SUTIKOLe xevercecccsorcersace- 7/6 to 8/6 ap aduccanesses. 48 
Boilermakers) <.....00<.-0-ceoesseeesccesss B/— to ZZ 4, aeeaceees 48 
Breakesmen: 722 .cccescec soe cscsse severe ses ~ £2 2/- per week ..... ere 55 
BrassfiniGhers ......2....005.:0scsscssevssse 9/- to 11/- per day ......... 48 
Carpenters ........cccscscocsess sovccoees S/S: tO PT /=ss ceases 48 
Carriage-builders ...........seseseereeees 1O/— to 11/4 gg sence ees 48 
a EPUMIMELS te ayersseeecs corse. 10/= to 10/8, ===. 48 
Cleaners, ENGINE ...c0c....serseeee soseeeee 5/- to 7/- Soh beeseesese 55 
Engine-drivers (locomotive) .........--. Vf= to 15/] ey ea eee ee 55 
’ (stationary) .-... ..... TIG tO LO/— 45 evn neve 55 
Fettlers......... PET RT 7/6 Ss cre ces 48 
IPOMON Bierce treatceeo ck reece toros ences S/— to LOf=- 4, saeceeeee 48 
PUttera crores cc caccecesccctseseceweresnciace 9/—tol3/— 4, neeeneees 48 
FWPOTEMION: ....<0cccrscccccccccetcessccscsscees £240 to £450 per annum... 48 
GaNgers  o.15..c.ccsccccsuseesscssecsssesore 9/- DeMGay, sccces 48 
GURTOS eres ccceic en cee cece ecuarder esses Q/—toOLIf— 45° aeneevees 55 
PORDOULGLE cc scessccsereccecce tos ecetecerer. T/-tO 7/6 55 eaeveeeee 48 
Porters and Signalmen ........... see ff ay ESS pen | Bcaceccere 55 
Shumnterdivecceeccsccictevccccuecsdscesces tests B8/— to LI/- 45 ve ween 55 
Statiom-Masters ..,..000. cossesesessee ove £150 to £400 per annum, no 


fixed time specified. 
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State Railway Employés—continued. Hours. 
Waggon builders..................0..s.000- 9/6 to 10/4 per day... 48 
Watchmen. 7 couneacosiesce rns ieee ies £2 2/- to £2 5/—-per week...... 55 
Mining. 
Coal—(Northern mines)— 
3 Miners, piece-work, average 4/2 Per bOM ....cc00. 48 
os Overmen (underground) 12/- to 15/- per day ......... 48 
5 Deputy overmen ........,...5.. 8/6 G0 12/2, 5 es oreree 48 
as HITGM nites rccante meee eee: 6/6 to lOJ— gg aa eeeece 48 
a Onsetters ............ . Bee G/6' tor 1LO/— ee eseesece: 48 
DOnKere Ollso- serrate eee 6/— to 10/— gg ca aaeeee 48 
- Screenmen ..................... 6/6 to 8/— per day. ......... 48 
- Engine-drivers.............. ss 1O/=t0 12 ee 48 
- Enginemen and firemen ..... 7/-to Q9/— 5, saceeeane 48 
i Screen overmen  ..........e00.. 10/- a Seisc dente 48 
a Overmen (overground) ...... 1O/— to 12/— gg ca ceeaee 48 
- Plate-layers ........ccccccseesees 9/— to 10/—_— gg hee wenn 48 
- FUrnace-Men...........ssecseeees Tie tO. Ble sg. kos ceneee 48 
- Harnessmaker cacecntsucesceon se 8/- TCR Tr 48 
pe Packeratinc. cs cscs oc cccacats ZIG to 4/— 5. scene 48 
a Wiheelere! sic ssvzcocaterecasace. 5/—to Tl- 5, —-sneses ee 48 
pe Water-bailers ............cc0se 3/6 to S/— gg ceveceees 48 
oe Horse-drivers ....sccssscvcseees S/ GG) tS) e mn nce eesces 48 
ee Stablemen..........ccccsssesoe eee (as ee. | Ener eye rote 48 
PP WADOUPOTS 2.05: cecteceees ce ces G/— to 8/—  ,,_—caaseeeee 48 
_ Plattera...<25.c53 ua wacencadton A100 1G O00 syd ee nea teen 48 
” (EYODPOYS «55. csccncaes Sees ecnats 2/-to B/— 4, eee ne 48 
e (BOWS iaiee-eomtonth <eauecren nes ces 2/-to 4/— 4, ne sevens 48 
(Southern mines)— 
~ Miners (2/6 to 3/— per ton)... 8/-to Q/— 4, ececeaee 48 
GON iirevce ves ce nonin cone cue nenecesceteerees £2 10/- per week ......... 44 


Silver-mining, Broken Hill— 
Mechanics and Surface Hands. 
Engineers...... Deleaenee eteeene ese casmcers 
Carpenters iv. cce.cecerv see teseceieaees 
Mlackamithec.. or. cseee ciec ccna: 
- BtTIKGre sce. cc vcs cee es 
Engine-drivers (hoisting) ............ 


Firemen ........ Necdeacaen wuceaeer oben. 
Fitters ....... Pp ee eee OED 


10/— to 12/— per shift of 8 hours. 


10/- to 12/— 5 
10/— to 12/- a _ 
8/4 9 > 
10/- to 11/- ag os 
8/4 to 9/- Ar — 
10/— to 12/- fe as 
9/- to 10/- 9 > 
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Mining—continued. 


Boilermakers... concnatccuccovevccceds 12/- per shift of 8 hours, 
RAV GUCER Sr cercscesocrassasvetcenseds cacy: 9/— to 10/- YP - 
SPITISUMEG RD occ ccce so sccclee cc eesc tec cece 10/- - os 
PR WHORERDOIN oo cc. caccceet ce cacear eects 8/4 to 10/— - oy 
RIGWOGIVENre..... ..c.cccnces.< ceee cence: 8/4 = = 
Labewmeors: (Ohh) 705.2. oe sccse ys cares 8/4 es Be 
Bovis ccscecsccoececcneces eNGeaece tee Seeces 3/- to 7/6 . aie 
SETEIIPORD co cccct cc conscctt ec cre conse es once 10/- 5 =r 
Plag-wheelers:..crscccccscossccsnest cose 9/- Ar oe 
PiGCCEIS serene cies een encores 10/- Ss - 
Charge-wheelersi.cc.cccsccscsees ees scs 9/- 5 . 

Underground Hands. 
Miners ......... F hours on Sun- | 10/- AA vs 
5» (in wet < day to constitute 
shafts) (a shift work ...... 10/10 - 5 
Brace and plat men ...........s000- 0 9/- P Pe 
TERWGMGEN osc ccr ccc sec ccc vecnteosccect cess 8/4 3 re 
Ore-dressing Hands. 

REMTG- WAShOPS oyu. cs vccncncnestese cre 10/- aS an 
PLOME-TUTMNEIS ccs successes eco sen: 9/- - - 
SU AOGUOLA Wace eo oa noctonccesecsoeies 9/- - - 
TEM MNC-CTIVOPA cc sarcens cee esecsee es 10/- es. = 


Overtime.—All time worked over eight (8) hours per day to be paid for 
at the rate of time and a quarter (Sundays not excepted). 


Hours. 
Pavnaneesaetnedccacscrecs Cistasieesceseacsc eae OL- DOL WOCK ceases 44 


An inspection of the preceding table at once reveals the fact Comparatively 
that the labouring classes in this community are far in advance of eae as 
their fellow-workmen in older countries, in other respects, besides 
the mere question of better wages. In nearly all departments of 
labour the daily toil is restricted to eight hours, and though there 
is no statutory recognition of this time as the limit of a man’s eat cael 
labour, it is tacitly acknowledged even by the Governments of the Tait 
various colonies. Labour organizations and trades’ unions are 
particularly strong in the two provinces of New South Wales and 
Victoria. Every year a day is set apart in these colonies by 
the Trades and Labour Councils for the public celebration of the 
foundation of the eight-hour system ; and the State countenances 


the demonstration by making the day a public holiday. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

The Government of the Colony is a very considerable factor in 
the labour market, as it employed no less than 24,709 per- 
manent, and 1,258 temporary officials during 1889, including 
the police and defence forces, and all persons receiving remunera- 
tion from the State. These officials may be conveniently divided 
into five classes, as in the following summary, which shows the 
number and salaries of all officers, distinguishing the permanent 
officers from those temporarily employed :— 


Persons employed by the State, 1889. 























Departments, | Patmanont Hb | Rope) ae 
| | £ £ 

Commercialiy...:..0- eee 14,996 | 2,112,064 955 73,020 

Mducationalie. sce oer 4,119 507,584 ere Reet 

Police and Defence ............ 2,226 362.20 [alee | eee eece 

Gaols and Asylums ............| 843 | 102,741 | 14 1,234 
Persons partly paid by the! | 

Statereccuns wesests se teescnec re | 1,200 1S, OOOF eee eee 

AE Othersoesccs nce sence n ee | 1,825 380,309 289 43,761 

Total mre secseses. 24,709 | 3,482,905 1,258 118,005 

















The first division comprises the commercial and revenue yield- 


ing departments, the details of which are thus stated :— 


Commercial and Revenue-yielding Departments. 


——— 











| Permane al ary | Temporary 
pee fe, pee ace a 

| | ae | £ 
eWAYArecsnccsccse cose een ces POO Rel 483: O00 senescent meet croc es 
Rost Omices scence cr eee esere 2,138 287,712 | 692 30,288 
Lands, survey, sales, &c....... 818 NG 254600 reese. 2 | eeeseeees 
Water and Sewerage ......... 198 32,000 Tee: rer eeoses 
Customs reccccecccc cero. 200 49,541 | 78 11,842 
Harbours and Rivers ......... 287 50,660 | 185 30,890 
Marine boarder c.cter.ceeceace: 221 | SOSOT Omer acca coe El mene eee crs 
ROVER VEIN G eocee coer erect oe 43 | | Bey EA essa erence 




















| 
| 
Total....ccccsseeees 14,996 2,132,064 | 955 73,020 
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The next two clauses—Education, and Police and Defence 
Foreces—have no temporary appointments. The details of those 
are as follow :— 























Education. Police and Defence. 
Department. Officers. | Salaries. Department. | Officers. Salaries. 
| | | 
| £ | £ 
Public Instruction...| 4,042 | 490,342 || Police ... ...........6.. 1,585 | 288,452 
Sydney University... di | ef, 242; |) Detencess.:..0-60 5.0: | 641] 73,755 
fo) «28 4,119 | 507,584 || Motalvne. cece. | 2,226 | 362,207 


| 








The fourth division includes gaols and penal establishments, 
hospitals and asylums for the insane, &c.,as well as reformatorics 
and industrial schools. The particulars of these institutions are 
thus given :— 


Gaols and Asylums, 








Permanent | Permanent |Temporary|/ Temporary 











Officers. | Salaries. | Officers. | Salaries. 
| 
a | ae | £ 
Gaols and Penal Establishments..... 457 64,799 9 | 952 
Hospitals and Asylums ................ 358 34,439 2 aloe 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools 28 | 3,503 3 | 150 
Votalonrcs eer 843 | 102,741} 14 | 1,234 











Class 5 consists mainly of country postmasters, who are only 
partly paid by the State. There were 1,200 of these in round 
numbers, and they received £18,000 from the Government. 
The last division includes the Governor, ministers of religion in 
receipt of State pay, judges, and civil servants not included in 
the above. There were 1,825 permanent officers in this class, 
with salaries amounting to £380,309; the temporary appoint- 
ments amounted to 289, with salaries to the sum of £43,751. 
As further illustrating the important part played by the State as 
an employer of labour, it may be mentioned that there are 
usuatly 5,500 hands employed in the maintenance of public 
roads, while at times the number has reached 9,000, 

2 Z 
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STEAM POWER. 


The power used in the Colony for manufacturing, transporting, 
and other purposes is equivalent to 141,300 horse-power, or 129 
horse-power for every thousand persons, a rate comparing not 
unfavourably with other countries, as will be seen from the 
subjoined statement computed from Mulhall’s Dictionary of 
Statistics :— 





—_ — - ee — — —— ——— — 

















steam pow Per 1,00 
Country. : aaciovede Sedation: 

H.p. Thousands. H.p. 
United Kingdom........ ..scscccssssssrveeees 9,200 250 
ME PATICO eee renee ae tea teeaate ss 4,520 110 
Germany... ore eee cena: 6,200 130 
RRUSSIR er eee eter eterae rear estes eect 2,240 | 30 
DN Pre RA SOR DCENEO SI COIAD DOLE TTR ONO OC LIC 2,150 50 
Gal yee teces cesarean ces cee err: 830 30 
STOOL ere acon oso sapbacticbonce GoGo on anea OOO 740 40 
Belgrano oie. ce ccs ceverevee senses ssencsenss 810 140 
Le Eis Ut eae aaa Gre anonnOOnG I MeUr cook 340 80 
United States mousse eect eee coca 14,400 240 


Now South VV BLOS oes core aicicterecnoates 14] 129 











Of the total power employed in the Colony, by far the greater 
portion is derived from steam. The amount used in manufac- 
tories is 24,662 horse-power, or about 17 per cent. of the total 
employed, and the value of plant and machinery worked by this 
power is estimated at £4,526,821. The value of land and 
buildings devoted to works and manufactories may be approxi- 
mately set down at £7,076,219, which, with the sum set down 
for plant, would make the total invested in these industries as 
inuch as £11,603,040 for plant, land, and buildings. 


The services for which steam power is used are shown in the 
following table, from which it will be seen that land and water 


transport absorb 78,900 horse-power, or nearly 56 per cent. of 


the total horse-power consumed. The information with regard to 








TRADE UNIONS. 
eeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeee'? 


manufactures and transport is fairly exact, but is only approximate 


for the other industries :— 
ee 











Industries employing power. Horse-power, 

DUA UTRUTOS COCOse ane ir eee ee 27,200 
Land transport..........0.ccscc.ccsscsscescascace Rede tee meet aivenean mea 58,700 
Water transport ........... Detect em cenornc ance rene reennenenien re 20,200 
Agricultural and Pastoral ...............ccccsscecssscscccesesscoees oes 13,300 
BUNGE o ccensscct Sise eae teee tenia oe ero even a 12,300 
Ocheriridustries .) 000.500 SE COCOC CORO DRONE ATR oa boc 9,600 

141,300 





—— ~~ —_ — $=» 





TRADE UNIONS. 


The subject of Trade Unionism has been dealt with by legislation 
in only one instance in this Colony—the Trade Union Act of 
1881. This measure commences by enacting that the purpose 
of any trade union shall not be deemed to be unlawful, so as to 
render its members liable for conspiracy or otherwise, merely 
because it is in restraint of trade ; nor for such a reason shall any 
agreement be made void or voidable. It is declared that nothing 
in the Act shall enable any Court to entertain any legal proceeding 
in respect to agreements between the members themselves of a 
trade union with reference to the terms upon which they shall 
transact business, employ, or be employed, or for the recovery 
of subscriptions, penalties, or applications of the funds to certain 
specified purposes. At the same time the Act is not to be deemed 
to make such agreements unlawful. Neither the Friendly Societies 
Act nor the Companies Act are to apply to trade unions, nor can 
they be registered under those Acts. Provision is made, however, 
for the registration of such trade unions under the present Act, 
provided always that if one of the purposes of such trade union 
be unlawful the registration shall be void. The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies is made registrar of trade unions, and provisions 
are made for the appointment of trustees, treasurers, &c., for the 
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establishment of rules, the preparation of annual returns for 
dissolution or amalgamation, change of name, and other matters. 
The term “Trade Union” is defined to mean “any combination, 
whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and work- 
men, or between employer and employers, for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such 
combination would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, 
have been deemed to have been an unlawful combination by 
reason of some one or more of its purposes being in restraint of 
trade.” Few of the Trade Unions have complied with the pro- 
visions of the Act relative to returns, consequently particulars in 
regard to their membership cannot be given with any accuracy. 
At the middle of 1890 the number of Societies registered was 


ninety-five. 


IMPORTATION OF LABOUR. 


Since the cessation of assisted immigration by the State there 
has been very little labour imported by the capitalists and manu- 
facturers of the Colony ; in fact almost all the artisans and 
labourers who have arrived here within the last few years have 
been those who have left the other Australasian Colonies, in the 
hope of improving their position in New South Wales. The 
question of the importation of labour has not been largely dealt 
with by legislation in this Colony. The chief enactment on the 
subject is the Agreements Validating Act, 39 Victoria, No. 29, 
which provides that agreements made in any place beyond the 
Colony, for a period of service not exceeding two years, shall be 
as binding and effectual as though they had been entered into 
within the Colony, provided that the contract or agreement shall 
have been made and subscribed in the presence of some officer 
duly authorised in that behalf by the Governor and Executive 
Council of New South Wales. 
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PATENTS. 


The law relating to the registration of inventions and improve- 
ments has been in force since 1855, but it is only within recent 
years that the provisions of the Act have been used to any great 
extent. In 1887 the law was amended, and the fees reduced to Mera of 
the nominal sum of £5 for Letters Patent, and £2 for a certificate 
of provisional protection, which latter may, if application be made 
within twelve months from its granting, be converted into a patent 
on the payment of an additional £3, The result has been that 
the business of the Patent Office has greatly increased. The 
inventions registered in 1890 were for the most part not local but 
foreign, and this feature has marked the operations of the Patent 
Office since its inception. The following is the business transacted 
since 1855 :— 

Letters of Registration and Assignments thereof for Inventions 


or Improvements registered. 


No. of Registrations. | No. of Registrations. 

















Year. — Year. | 

Patents. ee a ee ee ce Total Patents, | Assign- | Amige | to. Total. 
1855 | oo. | cee 3 1873 43 49 
1856 |e | cee 1 1874 39 a1 60 
S67 lic ieee. 1 1875 34 16 50 
1858 |i decent 10 1876 44 18 62 
T5500 ee ee 11 1877 62 27 89 
18600 eee 10 1878 45 19 64 
S61 el orien 13 1879 57 16 73 
1RB2 eee con ie 14 1880 89 23 112 
1863 18 4 22 1881 | 113 13 126 
1864 b | 2 17 1882 | 129 21 150 
1865 16 | 5 20 1883 | 149 24 173 
1866 20 85 25 1884 | 183 29 212 
1867 2 | #4 o4 1885 | 161 27 | 188 
1868 21 2 23 1886 | 203 31 234 
1869 2 5 32 1887 | *545 44 589 
1870 32 4 36 188s | *742 50 792 
1871 27 5 32 1889 | *796 84 880 
1872 43 5 1 48 1890 | #768 fc 102 870 


— 





* Provisional protection and letters patent. 





* ed 
The new law came into force on 3lst July, in 1887. The operations of 
Act of 1887. 


number of certificates of Provisional Protection and Letters 
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Patent applied for during 1890 was 232 and 536 respectively, 
while 102 assignments were registered during the same period. 
The countries from which applications for Patents in New South 


Wales were received, were as follows :— 


Great Britain-c-4.0.-5..c. 145 Canad ace eee cecce erent. 1 
Germany newts ines cecsee: 6 Cape of Good Hope......... 1 
UPATICO ccisne cee cance ts ces tees 6 South African Republic... 1 
Belgium eer. cewe eo ese cen ee ce 2 New South Wales ......... 315 
New Caledonia .............+. 1 New. Zealandiccccss sss 2 sees 43 
Sweden. ee 2 Qneensiandc-arynte secre. 16 
USULIB ENT; eoneer vores ieee ta 1 South Australia ........ ee fi 
Portugal cinco: or cose oocsenens 1 PPASMANIA wicc cnc accescettccs 5 
Wnited: States: icsc.c:s.s.cc0. 43 WACUOLI Scie nea cececncse oe es 150 
Argentine Republic......... 1 Western Australia ......... 1 


Making a total of 768 applications, over 41 per cent. of which 
were made by persons residing in the Colony, though not 


necessarily for inventions perfected in New South Wales. 


CORVRIGHT: 


The Copyright Act in force in this Colony was passed on 14th 
May, 1879, and became law on Ist July, 1879. The Act is 
divided into four parts, dealing with the following subjects :— 
Part I. Literary, Dramatic, and Musical Works; Part Il. Fine 

Arts; Part III. Designs; Part IV. Miscellaneous Provisions. 
sng of Part I provides for the registration of copyright m books or 
publications, as understood in the widest sense of the term, and 
for every new edition containing any alterations in the matter ; 
and also for the registration of playright, or the right of representing 
or performing dramatic or musical productions, whether previously 
printed and published or not. The copyright granted in this 
Colony applies only to works first published here, and commences 


to run on first publication, representation, or performance ; but 


no remedy can be obtained or legal proceedings taken for anything 








COPYRIGHT. 





done before registration. The term of protection is 42 years, or 
the life of the author plus 7 years, whichever is the longer period. 
Nothing blasphemous, seditious or libellous is entitled to be 
registered, nor any mere advertisement. Literary works for which 
registration is sought must be submitted to the Registrar in a 
complete state as published ; but dramatic or musical works may 
be in manuscript, and will be returned. A best copy of the first 
and each subsequent edition of every printed “book” published 
in the Colony must be delivered within two months of publication 
to the respective Librarians of the Free Public Library and of the 
Library of the University of Sydney. The penalty for default in 
delivering Library copies is the forfeiture of the value of the book 
and a sum not exceeding £10. Library copies must be delivered 
whether the book is registered or not. Lectures receive protection 
without being registered, on compliance with the requirements of 
the Act; but lectures are public property if delivered in any 
University, Public School, or College, or on any public foundation, 
or by any individual, by virtue of, or according to any gift, endow- 
ment, or foundation. The registration fee is 5s. and the fee for 


certificate, if one be required, 3s. 


Part II gives copyright in paintings, drawings, works of sculp- 
ture, and engravings, including the design thereof, for 14 years, 
and in photography and the negatives thereof, for 3 years. The 
fees to be paid are:—ls. for photographs and chromographic 
cards, 5s. for other subjects, and 3s. for certificates. Copy- 
right in a work of fine art when not executed under com- 
mission does not necessarily either follow the work or remain with 
the artist, but ceases:to exist, unless it has been secured by agree- 
ment between the parties at or before the time of the sale of the 
original. The work must be made in the Colony, and be new and 
original to entitle it to copyright. 
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Period of copy- 
right. 


Copyright in 
paintings, &c. 


Part III. Under this part of the Act protection can be obtained Copyright in 


for new and original designs, not previously published in the 


Colony or elsewhere, such designs being for articles of manufacture 


designs. 





“J 
to 
CO 


International 
copyright. 


Effect of inter- 
national copy- 
right. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


and works of art, whether intended for works of utility, ornament, 
or otherwise. The protection does not extend to the article itself 
but only to the design thereof; consequently it does not apply 
to any mechanical action, principle, contrivance, application, ‘or 
adaptation, or to the material of which the article is composed. The 
articles which are capable of being registered are divided by the 
Act into fourteen classes, two years protection being assigned to 
some, and three years to others. The registration fee is ten 


shillings, and registered designs must bear a registration mark. 


Part IV contains general provisions, and amongst other matters 
declares copyright to be personal property, assignable at law, and 
transmissible by bequest, and subject in case of intestacy to the 


same law of distribution as other personal property. 


The Copyright Law of England is comprised chiefly in some 
fourteen Acts of Parliament, of an unusually obscure and con- 
flicting character, and extensively elaborated by judicial decisions. 
Under the “International Copyright Act, 1886,” 49 & 50 Vie. e. 
33, the greater part of this body of law, together with the terms 
of the Copyright Convention of Berne, is made reciprocally ap- 
plicable to Great Britain and each of its Dependencies, and to the 
countries that are parties to the Convention, with their Colonies, 
namely :—Germany, Spain, France, Great Britain, Hiiti, Honduras, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, and 
Tunis,—previous copyright treaties being for the most part ab- 


rogated. 


Under this arrangement, copyright, when registered in the 
country of origin, is covered by the local laws within that country, 
and by the Imperial Laws and the convention elsewhere. Thus, in 
order to secure international and intercolonial protection for a copy- 
right registered in this Colony, it is only necessary to obtain an 
International Certificate executed by the Registrar and confirmed 


by the Minister of Justice, and this may be used anywhere within 


the province of the Union. 
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The total number of registrations of copyright effected has 


been :— 





| From the 
| passing of the 
Act in 1879 











During 1890. tp 
31st December, 
1890. 
Part I. Literature :— 
Printing and publishing right— | 
BOOKS eek eoeuei ioe tee wen setts ectocneee Parl 305 
Periodicals munca secre rere en tes 16 | 165 
IVEUBIG? Bente ca wees Rane Suse ee ames eee eae seren rattesuecs 33 
ea Be 
Playright— 
DPAM Be ree etc cach ere ase rec eee ence: Paden ceeacs 48 
NEUBIC camer en sc ceansonnas cen counaeeecenee ee l 5 
’ | ~~o 
Ocala cscs es Nacteeseseecacnee | 44 556 
Part II. Fine Arts :— 
ESINUIN Soest SECC DAOCEEE COCO e Oe | 2 | 4 
Drawing ...... OO OO ror eee a 2 5 
Sculpburoriacescccos se eces eee POOLE Tea : ii 
MN PTAVING eee eaee renee ecocirsccesintn's | 1] | 130 
PHOtOgraDpaY, v..c.scc.cectenee ote eca an eres | 39 553 
f bye) <1 a eee il 54 729 
Part III. Designs, dc. ......... OT ere | 10 | 336 
| RE pee ee re | Snes eee 
Grand +lotali.ccc.s cee | 108 1,621 
| 
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PART XXI. 


Food Supply and Cost of Living. 


HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in 
abundance most of the things necessary for the sustenance 

of human life, though the production of some of these necessaries 
has been almost entirely neglected, while others are obtained in 
quantities insufficient for the wants of the community. Consider- 
ing the comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, food of 
all kinds is fairly cheap; and articles of diet, which in other 
countries are almost within the category of luxuries, are in New 


South Wales largely consumed even by the poorest classes. 


The cost of providing food and beverages, other than intoxi- 
cants, consumed in the Colony during 1890 was £15,873,400. 
This sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers all 
charges, except that of cooking and preparing the food for the 
table. The expenditure on wines, spirits, and beer, amounted to 
£4,774,100, so that the total expenditure for all foods and 
beverages was £20,647,500, equal to £18 14s. 94d. per inhabi- 
tant, or 124d. daily ; excluding intoxicants the yearly expendi- 
ture per inhabitant is £14 8s. 1$d., and the average per day 94d. 
Compared with the cost of food supply in other countries this 
sum will not appear considerable, especially when allowance is 
made for the profusion with which flesh meat is consumed and 


wasted in this Colony. The following figures are taken from 


the Dictionary of Statistics, and show the annual expenditure 
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per head of the more important European countries and of the 
United States :— 


Annual expenditure on food, including liquors. 











Country. are Country. Inhabltant. 
fas: iO. 

United Kingdom.. ...... US a OE CNGIWOY cece eee 915 0 
WYANOG cc sarees eres 124-6 5) Denmark <2 .c.3. ccs ce. cs 11 14 0 
Germany ete sesuccecs LOSES a Gan Holland seiceccs setae ee 10 8 O 
IRIRESAR race vecoe cere: ye egy Gita) fal s?2) Fal ce Ran eones sera 12 3 1 
AUB iz. 5.ccccss cee es tess 717 +4 | Switzerland............... 811 7 
aly a escurisecuaene ccc: 6 410 | Roumania................. 610 0 
SRI ccs soes ener cess: Oo OMI SOIVAR eee reece 610 O 
POLUN GAL xcceoseen ee 7 3 O |: United States ............ 917 7 
SS WEOM cree) sccssacsusreoss OUlS hie b Canadatn..c ee S90 





The main articles of consumption in the Colony are meat and Retail cost of 
bread, the retail value of which equals about 39 per cent. of the . 
total expenditure on food. The following is the approximate cost 
of the main articles which enter into daily consumption :— 


Retail value of foods, &c., consumed, 1890. 





£ 

BYe@Gdeorccns eo tne: Pr eitivanamucstnie chen neta teers 2,833,500 
mereshi meatier ccccaes erence eee cant rane 3,350,500 
Vegetables and fruits......... ...cccccccceeccccecess 2,889,100 
Milk, butter, cheese, &. ..........3 cecccseeecccors 2,388,800 
Cher farm produce...) 6 c.secc se hese ssesc cen scae ee ee 635,800 
UG AD ere een ei rieatcoeseicre cee reetee sae eea eee 1,568,600 
BOM, COLMCEN COs minnie rene tarot ane we near 725,300 
Other foods and beverages ............6.. ceseesees 1,481,800 

£15,873,400 


The amount of the principal articles of diet annually required Erineipel areicie 
P » 2 10) let require 
by each member of the community is estimated to be as follows :— per head. 


BOUT ros serene eee ea ee 260°0 fb. 

BIC ecco ree A eee 10;92-- 
Beef 176 Tb 

Meat {Matton Sra ete ae eereen es ey 1s Up 
Pork, &ce. LO 

WOSACOURE A eee ee oe 182°0 ,, 

St OB ARR EICE ECORI SE eI CR GEE enCEey Finncn aeemer 94°8 ,, 

| 237110 21 ga ea ee ro 1G;60,. 

CGORG ocr rce ree ea ee 4°23; 

MRO sees cea saseosscauaner acer teen ee 108°8 oz 
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Beef and mutton, 
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For the year 1891 the total demand of the Colony for the above 
classes of food will be approximately :— 


BMlou rere eee reese 149,300 tons. 
UICC eer Meneses ea ea er ne eees 6,300 ,, 
Beeier en scieer even tie acer eee 101,000 ,, 
Mitton ee eee eee 48,800 ,, 
Porky andepacomecsc eee ee 5,800 ,; 
Potetoesiceec siccecce cee eens 104,500 ,, 
UGA Ecce mosaic mcmneecs ianemen ee 04,500 ,, 
Butter. sree eee 9,500 ,, 
CHEESES ae nana 25000. 
d 1S VERN Op HEIRS RnR Snr Parte 8,000,000 Ib. 
Coflee rare eceee eee eee 612,000 ,, 


The production of wheat in the Colony is not yet equal to the 
demands of the population. In 1890 the deficiency of home pro- 
duction was about 1,833,000 bushels, equal to 37,400 tons of flour, 
or 23 per cent. of the whole requirements. The wheat crop of 
1889-90 was the largest ever harvested in New South Wales, so 
that the deficiency to be made good from outside sources was 
unprecedentedly small. Based on the average yearly consumption 
of 6-5 bushels per head, the demand of 1891 will be 7,162,000 
bushels, of which about 3,128,000 will be available from the 


harvest of the Colony. 


Rice and oatmeal are the only other articles of cereal produce 
largely consumed. Rice is not grown in the Colony, and the 
quantity required is imported either directly or indirectly from 
China and India. The land adapted for the growth of this 
plant in New South Wales is not very extensive in area, and is 
probably put to better use. Oatmeal, though manufactured in 
the Colony, is also largely imported. The net quantity obtained 
from abroad during 1890 amounted to 38,940 cwt. 


In the matter of meat supply the Colony is almost independent 
of external assistance. The consumption of fresh meat of all 
kinds is extremely great, and, though possibly less than in the 
neighbouring colony of Queensland, it exceeds per head that of 


any other country. The requirements of the Colony for food 
alone amounted in 1890 to 276,067 head of cattle, 2,085,942 








CONSUMPTION OF BEVERAGES. 











head of sheep; and, though the supply of cattle sufficient to 
meet the demand was beyond the resources of the Colony, the 
number of sheep available for market very largely exceeded even 
the number given above, and, were it not for the preference 
of beef to mutton, no stock need have been imported for 


slaughtering. 


The swine slaughtered for food in 1890 numbered 108,180, and 
from these were manufactured 7,429,971 lb. of bacon and hams, 
the balance being consumed as pork. The quantity of bacon and 
hams imported for home consumption during the same year was 
1,357,673 lb., so that, allowing for export, the total consumption 
of swine products was 9,761,629 Ib. 


The amount of potatoes imported for local consumption during 
1890 was 39,523 tons, while the quantity available from the fields 
of the Colony was only 50,096 tons. The net imports amount, 
therefore, to 44 per cent. of the total consumption, a result due not 
so much to the inability of the farmers to grow this crop as to 


the low prices prevailing for some years in the local markets. 


The consumption of sugar in the Colony is enormous, averaging 
about 95 Ib. per head during each year. The fields of the Colony 
produced during 1890 about 19,617 tons, or 34,238 tons short of 
the local demand. This large quantity was imported principally 
from Queensland and the Dutch East Indies. As pointed out in the 
previous pages relating to agriculture, a large part of the Colony 
is well adapted to the growth of sugar-cane ; but the low price 
which sugar brought some few years ago, when the market was 
affected by the bounties given by Germany and France, made the 
industry unprofitable, and the cultivation of cane was, to some 
extent, neglected. The considerable rise in the price of sugar during 
1889 led to an increase of cultivation over that of the previous 
year, and this was followed by a further extension in 1890, but 


the area under cane could still be increased 72 per cent. before the 


production of sugar would equal the local demand. 
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The year 1890 proved very encouraging to the dairy farmers, 
and the quantity of butter and cheese manufactured was sufficient 
to meet local wants, and leave a small balance for export. ‘The 
amount of butter made during 1890 was 18,534,130 lb. and of 
cheese 4,796,567 lb., and the excess of exports over imports was 
butter 281,341 1b., and cheese 76,101 Ib. 


The quantity of the beverages, tea and coffee, consumed is 
remarkably large, the average of the first-named being 6 lb. 12 oz. 
per inhabitant, and of the latter 90z. The consumption of tea 
is universal throughout the colonies, and the four million people 
in Australasia probably use more of this beverage than the 
millions who inhabit continental Europe, other than Russia, 
Though the soil and climate of a part of New South Wales are 
adapted to the cultivation of tea, no systematic attempt has been 
made to grow this plant. The coffee berry, especially the Liberian 
variety, thrives in the north coast district, but it has not yet been 


cultivated for commercial purposes. 


The average quantity of the principal articles of common diet 
is given herewith for the various Colonies of Australasia. It will 
be seen that the consumption of wheat varies from 246 lb. in 
Queensland to 454 lb. in New Zealand, the average consumption 
being 334 lb. per head. Rice and oatmeal vary greatly in the 
quantity used, only 13°8 lb. being the consumption of South 
Australia, as against 32:4 lb. in Western Australia. The use of 
tea is universal in Australia, the consumption being largest in 
Western Australia and Queensland—with 171 oz. and 136 oz. 
respectively. Sugar also enters largely into consumption, the 
average being 106 lb. per head in Victoria and 95 lb. in New 
South Wales. Coffee is not a favourite beverage in Australasia, 
the consumption being not quite one-ninth that of tea. It is used 


most largely in South Australia, where the annual demand amounts 


to 21 oz. 
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Consumption of Foods, 1890. 
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y oS 
| 3 oj = c a | a 8 s 
296 = fn S's o's | FI is 
Article. "a = 3 a eS B £ = N s 
a= ey 8 Qs . 3 B R 
Z P| 8B 4/*2/4&/e2 | & 
Grain— 
Wheat......... lb.| 390 300 | 246 390 390 362 454 334 
Rice & Oat- 
meal......... Ibi] 18-9) |) 22:2) | 22°51) 13:8 | 32:4) 1627) 159 | 180 
Potatoes ......... lb.| 182 311 242 210 102 509 472 288 
Nv LDe oo SRR EARMA a lb.| 94°8 105 102 | 96°9 114 | 96°3 | 88°7 | 95°8 
TOR .eecesesseceee, lb.| 68] 73] 85] 56] 107] 72] 60| 7:0 
Ceee .cccccccces. oz.| 8°7 |] 17°38} 11:2} 20°8 | 21:0 | 12° 8°] | 130 
Cheese ..... ...... lb.| 4°3 - _ 4:5 4°5 
Pathiber ..es0c00.0.: lb.| 16°6 oe ae me ee 16:0 | 16°0 
Ret eins creas ce lb.| 33°7 | 22:0 | 46°3 | 33:0 | 19:0 | 36°1 | 29°6 | 33°0 
Meat 
Beek ......000... lb.} 176 155 280 ae — 60 90 
Mutton ...,...1b. 85 98 90 ae a 150 110 
Pork & Bacon. lb. 10 12 aes ror 


——————— _ — — _ — —_ a2 —— 





The consumption per head of potatoes in some of the colonies 
is probably less than the foregoing table shows ; thus in the case 
of Tasmania the returns show a consumption of 509 lb., and in 
New Zealand 4721b. It is probable that potatoes are in some 
years grown in excess of the local requirements, and the market 
in New South Wales and other continental Colonies not being 
sufficient to absorb this excess, it remains unconsumed or is given 
to live stock and poultry ; under the circumstances it is impossible 
to determine the quantity actually entering into the food con- 


sumption of the population. 


Judged by the standard of food consumed, the population of 
New South Wales, as well as of all the other colonies of Austral- 
asia, must appear remarkably prosperous. Compared with those 
of other countries, this will most clearly appear from the following 
table, the particulars given in which, with the exception of those 
referring to Australasia, have been taken from Mulhall’s Dic- 
tionary of Statistics :— 
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Quantity of Food Annually Consumed in principal Countries. 





| Ib. per Inhabitant. 























s |! 
Country. | | | | Es | of | oO ¥ =2 
: | es | ¥/88| 2 | qs | 5S 
@ | § & |25 | 2 | & | go ro Fe 
SO eae | Sy See a 
United Kingdam ...| 378 | 109 | 75) 19} 380; 40; 911] 3,739 
Hrance sence 540 di 20 8 570 | 20 66 3,993 
Germany, -: sors.n5 once 550 | 64 18 8 | 1,020 17 78 4,708 
EUUSSIA sects e oecneet: | 685 | 51 1] S| 180) 19 | 6 | 3,532 
PNUSULIAT rosie een eter 460 | 61 18 7 | 560] 14 28 | 3,502 
Dtaliviccrcr sc ecoronetcon es 400 | 26 8 4 50; 18 20 | 2,152 
SPAN news eae 480 | 71 6 3 20F iL? 6 | 2,597 
POrtugal cc... e. ' 500 | 49 | 12 3 40} 17 18 | 2,659 
SS Wed Ollsccneen cae ctses | 560 | 62] 22 1] 500 | 28; 112]; 4,012 
INOEWAYs ecco: | 440} 78) 13] 14}; 500} 40| 144] 3,627 
Denmarkei4o ce | 5860 | 64; 22; 22| 410) 25 140 | 4,07) 
Bolland cccccsccces: | 560; 57 | 35 15 | 820; 20] 240] 4,635 
DOM gers sons reese 1590 |} 65] 27 | 15/1,050] ... 142 | 5,034 
Switzerland ...,......| 440 VAN @ Ai) 1 140 Seon Onin aes, OG 
Roumania .........64. 400 82 a 9 80 | $ 2,414 
SOnVIRG ss coe seccesecsis | 400 | 84 4 9 80 |... 8 | 2,422 
United States........ | 370 | 150 | 53] 20| 170); 39); 162) 3,415 
Canada oe 400 | 90| 45; 22}; 600) 40 72 | 4,013 
New South Wales ...| 409 | 271 | 95 | 21 182 | 34] 117 | 4,387 











Taking the articles of the foregoing list, with the exception of 
tea and coffee, and reducing them to a common basis of com- 
parison, it will be found that the amount of thermo-dynamic power, 
capable of being generated by the food consumed in this Colony 
is only exceeded by that of Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 
For purpose of comparison the figures of Dr. Edward Smith, 
F.R.S., in his well known work on Foods, have been used, and 
the heat developed has been reduced to the equivalent weight 
lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo-dynamic effect of 
food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, and regard 
has been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. The 
figures for potatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of 
Statistics, but it is a probable supposition that but a small pro- 
portion of the quantity over 400Ib set down for any country is 
required for human consumption, and the figures relating to some 
of the countries—notably the three just mentioned—are therefore 
excessive. The substances included in this table are largely supple- 
mented both in America and Europe by other foods, but not more so 
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than in these colonies ; and in the table just given will probably 
be found a just view of the comparative quantity and food-value of 
the articles of consumption in each of the countries mentioned, 
The comparison will appear much more strongly in favour of 
this Colony when the average amount of work which each indi- 
vidual in the community is called upon to perform is taken into 
consideration. In New South Wales, and indeed in all Aus- 
tralasia, the proportion of women and children engaged in laborious 
occupations is far smaller than in Europe and America, and the 
hours of labour of all persons are also less, so that the amount of 


food-energy required is reduced in proportion. 


In Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, under the heading of 
“Diet,” is given a measure of the aggregate amount of work 
performed by persons doing physical and mental labour, and it 
would appear that the food of an average man, when burnt in the 
body, should be equal to at least 3,300 foot tons of work daily, 
that of a woman 2,200, and of a child 1,100 foot tons. For 
this Colony the average of all persons would be about 2,125 foot 
tons, whereas, from the table just given, the amount of work 
which the daily food consumed by each individual in the Colony 
from the principal foods consumed is equivalent to, is not less than 
4,337 foot tons. The quantity of food consumed in New South 
Wales would therefore appear to be far in excess of the actual 
requirements of the population, and though the excess may 
be looked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of the 
wealth of the people whose circumstances permit them to indulge 
in it. 

The following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The use of 
tobacco appears to be more prevalent in Queensland and Western 
Australia than in any of the other colonies, while the least con- 
sumption is in Tasmania and South Australia. Compared with 


other parts of the world, the average consumption of Australasia 


will not appear excessive :— 
oA 
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Average Annual Consumption of Tobacco per Inhabitant in 


various Countries. 


lb. lb 
Australasiay concer. cccte 2°53 Austria-Hungary ......... 3°77 
New South Wales.... 2°75 Dtahhy ress secucsene screcec ese 1°34 
VACGOFI Atria trate r ces 2°61 SPAM Gersarensc ise sieacrecces 1:70 
Queensland............... 3°34 Hollanidaecnsscscavececs ssa 6°92 
South Australia......... 1°93 el PiU Ml ents es tances COLO 
Western Australia..... 3°18 Switzerland 24¢.ccvs seca es 3 ‘24 
PASMANI® serecc sce ces 1:97 Sweden. .ccctcciieeccces 1°87 
New Zealand ....,........ 2°06 WANNA Es oie cceucee aces 3°70 
United Kingdom ......... 14] (MULK CY weyontenscdconmaccue: 4°37 
Wrance eccrine 2°05 United States............0. 4°40 
Germanyic.e cs secene ess 3°00 Canadair OO 2°11 
RULSRIA ee cece cece aie: pele BCT terre cuca ace eevee sion 4°37 


CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


The consumption of wines, spirits, and fermented liquors has 
been decreasing for some years, as will be seen from the following 
statement, showing the average consumption of spirit per inhabitant 


during the past seven years. 


Gallons. Gallons. 
LOSS cxcwoccaceces eee aeees eee 3°52 iD y POETS er EC Ter Ee: 2°97 
EBSQ ec ccusesesede cca nantes 3°53 ISS sc... 32 reer ncans oomeases 2°88 
MSS Ones sees veieveeccesee as 3°37 LOBO erccctirsicccccueeetsesocss 2°71 
PSSGe ecient ecscet ee aren. 3°23 ODO cca se toceee ese n es 2°68 


These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the 
liquor consumed ; the quantities are given in proof spirit as being 
a measure more easily understood, if less scientific, than that of 


absolute alcohol. 


The satisfactory state of things depicted in the foregoing table 
is due to a combination of causes. Four of these are most notable : 


the more stringent provisions of the Licensing Act, the decrease in 


the proportion of rougher labourers to the general community, the 
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depression of trade, and, lastly, the spread of teetotal principles. 
It were futile to attempt to determine how these causes have 
operated individually in decreasing the consumption of intoxicants ; 
but the fact of such a decrease cannot be gainsaid, for the direct 
evidence given above is corroborated by the decline in the number 
of arrests. 

The volume of spirits consumed in the Colony during 1890 was spirits con- 
33,105 gallons of Colonial rum, and 1,168,841 gallons of imported aa 
spirits, in all 1,201,946 gallons, equal to 1:09 gallons per head—a 


quantity not much more than two-thirds of the consumption during 





the year 1879, as will appear from the following table : 


Consumption of Spirits in Proof Gallons. 























Quantity Consumed, Quantity Consumed. 

Year. oan 7 a Yer. | — | 7 

ee Inhabitant, | oe | Inhabitant. 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 

1879 1,039,687 1°50 1885 1,219,024 1°30 
1880 1,011,999 1°38 1886 1,172,140 1°20 
1881 1,109,274 1°46 1887 1,136,863 ell 
1882 | 1,164,115 1°46 1888 1,164,975 1:10 
1883 1,214,990 1°45 1889 1,159,380 1°05 
1884 1,257,201 1°43 1890 1,201,946 1°09 








The quantity of Colonial beer which has been consumed can Beer consumed, 
only be given accurately for the last four years, though approxi- 
mations have been made for the years 1885 and 1886. It will be 
seen that the consumption has declined considerably, in spite of 
the increase in population. The importation of beer during 1890 
fell below that of the previous year; all other years show an 


increase, 28 will be seen from the following statement:— 
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Consumption of Beer, Porter, &c. 








Year. | Colonial. Imported. | Total. Per Inhabitant.. 
| gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 
1885 | 11,000,000 1,839,500 12,839,500 13°79 
1886 10,000, 000 2,075,000 12,075,000 12°32 
1887 9,720,000 2,126,000 11,846,000 11°69 
1888 9,300,000 2,413,000 11,713,000 11°01 
1889 9,515,000 2,514,000 12,029,000 10°89 
1890 9,504,000 2,207,000 11,711,000 10°63 


Falling off in 
consumption of 
beer. 


The amount of béer drunk in 1885 was approximately 12,839,500 
gallons, of which 11,000,000 gallons were the produce of the Colony, 
representing 85°7 per cent. of the total consumption. In 1890 the 
quantity had fallen to 11,711,000 gallons, and the proportion, 
locally made to 81:2 


per cent. During the same period the con- 


sumption per head had declined from 13:79 gallons to 10°63. 


Consumption of 
wine. 


The wine drunk in the Colony is mostly the produce of its own 
vineyards, but it is nevertheless much less than might have been 
expected in a country so eminently adapted to wine-growing as 
New South Wales, and amounts to only about half that drunk in 
Victoria. The consumption of Australian and European wines for 
the past eleven years is given in the following table :— 


Consumption of Wine. 











Year. | Australian. Foreign. Total. [ Per Inhabitant. 
[Sena 205) 4 
gallons. gallons. gallons. 
1880 705 992 154, 190 860, 182 1°18 
1881 579, 630 172, 846 yf 52.476 0°99 
1882 491,263 186,006 677,269 0°85 
1883 500,308 182,613 682,921 0°82 
1884 560,447 188,069 748, 516 0°85 
1885 414,113 193,642 607,755 0°65 
1886 531,253 173,995 705,248 0:72 
1887 584, 179 161,033 745,212 0°73 
1888 625,359 180,502 805,861 0°76 
1889 747, SAE 170,526 917,961 0°83 
1890 640,2 161,945 802,150 0°73 














AMOUNT EXPENDED ON LIQUORS. 





The amount expended upon wines, spirits, and fermented 
liquors, consumed in the Colony during the year 1890, was about 
£4,774,100. Of this sum £2,891,800 was the cost of liquors to 
the retailer, of which £1,187,500 represents duty, excise, and license 
fees, and £1,704,300 the invoice price of the goods. The cost of 
working the trade and the profits of the merchants and retailers 
therefore came to £1,882,300. The expenditure on liquors per 
inhabitant amounted to £4 6s. 73d. during the year, which, though 
undoubtedly a large sum, amounting, as it does, to 7-6 per cent. of 
the average income, is nevertheless proportionately smaller than the 
expenditure of several European countries. The following table 
gives the rate per inhabitant and the proportion of income devoted 
to liquors. The figures should, however, be taken with this quali- 
fication, that in several of the countries enumerated, liquors are 
consumed principally with meals in place of tea or coffee, so largely 


partaken of in English-speaking countries :— 


Yearly Amount expended on Liquors in various Countries. 


__--eeeee eee CR 














Countries. per cahebiene seep s 
See: 
United sn nCdOM er cccse meee cetoentece eset 218 0 8°2 
MIPENCO.ccc ees ckcesee ss A COC COR Eee 119 O Tor 
Germany .ccsrc eres eee iene eccsce 114 0 9°4 
TRUBS crs tence saci etna edee cotee are ieuateecerees 1 0 O 9°9 
7 NUT ry {SRR ORE ERCP ROGE BOC ROOET Ren Cec 113 0 10°5 
tal yee coe ecw nee cas neereec en uceececerestoe: 1 5 0 10°7 
“oO SRO Eo Sod 0 Oo OH De COSUAE ROR UGHCE HosonseNcare 1 5 0 9°1 
Belgium and Holland .......... Peace: eae: 2 0 0 8°5 
DOIMIAR enc ence conc cccstocuncsccowe cee conetses 210 0O 1B Ok 
Scandinavia ........ Neca oceans coe eee e teeta 1 6 O deal 
TICS ACCS esc eate ret ooec coaees iucccctccnes: 110m 4°2 
New South Wales............ ee ee | 4 6 8 W36 
WV IGEOVIM ee rec core coerce iis eae een deaenenenes ayewtoy) UU Paneer 








As pointed out in the part of this volume relating to crime, the 


consumption of intoxicants in this Colony is less than in Victoria 


and Queensland, and about equal to the average of Australasia. 
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The following table shows the consumption for all the colonies 
during the year 1890. In the case of South Australia and Western 
Australia, whence no returns relating to breweries are obtainable, 
the consumption of beer has been assumed to be at the same rate 
as that of New South Wales. 
per inhabitant is in Queensland, Western Australia being second. 


Wine is used most freely in Western Australia, South Australia, 


The largest consumption of spirits 


and Victoria, and beer in the Colony of Victoria. The average 
consumption of alcohol in all the colonies amounts to 2°90 gallons 
of proof spirit per inhabitant, ranging from 3°98 gallons in Western 
The total for Victoria 


The figures 


Australia to 1:77 gallons in New Zealand. 
is 45 per cent. larger than that of New South Wales. 
relating to the production of beer in Victoria may, however, be 
over-stated, for as no excise duty is levied in that colony it is 
quite possible that the returns furnished by the various breweries 


are greatly exaggerated. 


Consumption of Intoxicants in the Australasian Colonies, 1890. 

































































Spirits. Wine. Beer, &c. Equivalent 
Se ey in 
: Q 2 a Alcohol 
Colony, acs S43 S43 (proof) 
Total. | && Total. | §§ Total. | §§& per 
Salces a = | inhabitant. 
i?) o o 
ee = : | Pas A dt Aa 
galls. galls galls. j|galls.| galls. | galls. galls. 
New South Wales ...... 1,201,946 | 1°09 802,150 | 0°73 |11,710,986 | 10°63 2°68 
Wictotiatnccucsecs cn icien 1,110,371 | 0°99 | 1,559,603 | 1°39 |21,490,556 | 19°21 3°88 
Queensland ............ 613,620 | 1°58 270,508 | 0°70 | 3,948,093 | 10°16 3°10 
South Australia ........ 169,126 | 0°53 554,462 | 1°74 | 3,385,442 | 10°63 2°43, 
Western Australia ...... 58,025 | 1°23 216,860 | 4°60 501,534 | 10°63 3°98 
TOSINGNAS.. ace es coe 92,209 | 0°64 24,073 | 0°17 | 1,329,671 | 9°29 1°88 
New Zealand .......... 432,882 | 0°70 115,088 | 0°19 | 4,922,577 | 7°92 1°77 
Total and Means ....| 3,678,179 | 0°98 | 3,542,744 | 0°95 |47,288,809 | 12°65 2°90 


_ 














Taking Australasia as a whole it compares very favourably 


with most of the European countries in the quantity of intoxicants 


annually consumed by each inhabitant, as the following statement 








CONSUMPTION OF ALCOIOL, 


i S 


shows. The figures are reduced to gallons of proof spirit from 
data given in Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and would look 
even more favourable to Australasia were the fact of the large 
preponderance of males over females in these colonies made a 


feature in the comparison :— 


Consumption of Alcohol in various countries—in Proof Gallons. 




















Country. Consumption. | Country. | Consumption. 
gallons gallons. 
United Kingdom ...... 3°57 ROnvag a eres cere 3°00 
HYMIIGO to oteacee ices ces ees 5°10 Hollatidien.. 3. 4°00 
Germany ..... Seemann 3°08 Belgian sce 4°00 
RRUBSIG. cee cores es eecen es 2°02 Menmarkaewce- cee ce 5°00 
MMOVUR Ef cree cceess anes 2°80 Scanginavia....--.00.-- 4°36 
BURLY schivescese Wesaaeacees 3°40 United States ........ 2°65 
ORULTE is cess eceasme th onic 2°85 Australasia ............ 2°90, 











It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are 
not heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported 
articles ; this belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Aus- 
tralian wines have a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof 
spirit, while from analyses recently made it would appear that the 
strength of these wines offered for sale varies from 24 to 37 per 
cent. of spirit. On the same authority it was stated that imported 
beers ranged from 13:88 to 15-42 per cent. in the case of English, 
and from 9:58 to 11:76 per cent. of proof spirit in Lager, while 
the local manufacture varied according to the make from 11°21 to 
15:12, the average being 13-75 per cent. It is generally understood, 
however, that since the imposition of excise duties on colonial beer 
in 1887, the strength of the article has been somewhat reduced, 


and does not average more than 13 per cent. of proof spirit. 


COST OF LIVING. 


In the year 1890 an estimate was made of the yearly expendi- 


ture of the population of New South Wales, and it was found 


that while the income amounted to 63 million pounds sterling the 


Strength of 
Australian 
Winesand Beers. 


Income and 
expenditure. 
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expenditure amounted to £52,131,400, the balance of £10,868,600 


representing the savings of the people, and the incomes of 





” is meant that portion of their income, 


absentees. By “savings 
whether realised or not, which was not expended by the people 
of the country on their necessary maintenance. It will, of course, 
be understood that no increments to land values have been taken 
as part of the unrealised income. The expenditure of the year 
1890, distributed under various heads, is herewith given, as an 
indication of the way in which the people of this Colony disburse 
their income :— 


Distribution of Expenditure of the Population of New South 
Wales, 1890. 


£ 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages............cccscesceccececcsceeceecess Pn 400 
Fermented and spirituous liquors suse cenatasecceunraenteeteercanes cee 4,774,100 
RODECCOm ses nuteesen aoc comnts SOOO C IT Er RICO POCO RECOC CREO OCS O EPL 1,193,600 
Clothing‘and: drapery. eres ee eee eee 8,391, 600 
arm itare terres. cache ac nates aaa Henn mee 805,900 
Rent or value of buildings used as dw ellings Deconnueuretccves 6,726, 700 
HOCOMOUION a seesen eee ee ree ee 1,705,600 
Huelandthiohts oer camer sts er OMT rete 1,797,300 
Personal attendance and service ... 2... .cccccecccceccccenececececcecs 1,918,000 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nur SIN Givsrc a eee mene 1,427,800 
Religion, charities, education (not including State expenditure) 716,400 
Art and amusement SE Oe CL ee Ree ee etre 995,900 
BOOKS enOwSDGDOrs 10. Commie acs seeuee emanate derners entre 765,400 
State services , postage, telegrams, succession QUCS oeeeeccececeee. 743, 100 
Household expenses not included elsewhere ........ ceccccccccceuee 2,814,600 
Miscellaneousrexpensesions --sascrcrsa cere ees eee caress 1,482,000 





£52,131,400 
The expenditure for the year given amounted to £47 6s. 34d. per 
head, or at the rate of 2s. 7d. per day. The daily expenditure 


may be thus distributed :— 











| Proportion 


Pence per day. . ; 
CO Pen cay of Expenditure. 








WOOd morse sees een en ne 9°5 30°4. 
CloC hing ntanirs san eatueccatseecewsesaeesea ne 5'0 16°] 
TRON Gicesccsce cs cee eee an 4°0 * 12°9 
PAXOS Ronni coe ee ceee ee Le 0°3 0°9 
DENG TIOBR Eee ears se ee ee 12°3 39°7 

Siel 100°0 
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EARNINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 








According to Mulhall the expenditure per head in the leading 


countries of Europe and in the’ United States is :-— 











x 
Annual Expenditure per head in various countries. 
Countries. | pene Abe eee 
} 
| peat ge 
United Kingdoms tere eae ee 29 14 9 
Hyance oy sec eee eee Mitt soeiceccumee seu eccener eee 23 19 4 
GOPMADY BPM fsck ossewosscenss cco casceseeue: ee er eee 20 3 4 
TRUSBIO Mist sneer ounetcu tee acorn a eee ee en 10 1 1l 
BUSING ar, or ce ee ote enemas Eee ee Siceeseeees 14 4 9 
DCA rere s teks Reece eee ae ee ee ee ee | Piel iyEO ‘ 
SDA rice cee ea nne en ee ameenemeeee eee eee 15 12 6 
RLOLOUMAs Mer ccmecsenssaens sn scaue osaeeece ene ae net eine ll 5 6 
SSW OCLONY vac nwcteta rca caere ater ens seat ae eae 20 8 4 
INOEWEYncreciey- cet eeee eee er aie eee ere. 19 0 0 
PROMI ALT ncrnaccnce se coe earee ce eT oe ero ee | 28 ll 5 
PPOUGD ON icc tec tocaceoc eee ene eR ee | 20 17 4 
Belge ce ee | 20) 8) 32 
SS WIUEMERELC tence eters ccuacsenes cannon ate unn Eee seca aicn onesies 18 0 O 
UW DEVCOFUR LES curs cceeee cee eee ee 32 16 2 
CODBOG I reredicce oes eee Re ee ED ZomEOue 
New, South: Wales... 7....... co. cssareces ic ee eee. 47 6 8 





The table just given affords but a partial view of the question Cost of living 
of the cost of living; for if the total earnings of the countries *™? 8°: 
above enumerated be considered as an element of comparison, it 
will be found that few countries approach New South Wales in the 
small proportion of income absorbed in providing food for the 
people. The following table, given on the same authority Cost of food 

compared with 


as the preceding, shows that, while the actual cost of food earnings. 
and drink is £18 14s, 9d. in this Colony, as against £14 4s. 9d. in 


Great Britain, the earnings required to pay for this food are not 
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larger proportionately than in the countries which show most 
favourably in the table. The number of working days in the year 
is assumed to be 300, allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and 


fifty-two Sundays :— 


Annual Cost of Food and Beverage. 








| 
rerace ¢£ ¢ | e | Day’s earnings 
Average annual | Ratio of cost of . = 


| 
| 
cost of food. 

















Country. cesta Wecoditotearninge \) <u <> annual 
£ s. d. | percent. days. 
Wnited Kingdom: 7. <01..-- 144 9 | 42°2 127 
PANO ene ee enero: | 12 4 5 44°0 132 
Germany ...... a aee ee nessneaee: | 10 18 5 49°1 148 
IRUSHIA Sec se eer ccccrsoe se s| 519 7 52°0 156 
Austria. ......-- Rees eerie 717 4 50°8 152 
tally eer eee 6 410 | 51:2 153 
SHE 11) Babeocbensasde sonCBSR IEG 8 9 0 51°2 | 154 
Bort gales. cee eee | 7 3 0 59°] 177 
Swedellucccrsccccr ses ccnses once. | 9 18 1l 45°2 | 136 
INOR WAY fencers siccen: Mecaeec eee 915 0 47°6 143 
IDEnMArke chet ecotes 11 14 0O 36°0 108 
13 fel tPSYa | kare Se AC ORO OCC OOOONT 10 8 O 46°0 138 
Belgium: .........2..:.<.---<5-.s 12 3 1 43°4 130 
Swiszeriand wc. cesses oss 811 7 45°2 135 
United States:.....2...2- ssc 917 7 25°3 76 
CANRAR oo cose sce e se eee cent | 8 9 0 32°5 98 
Australasia (New South 
WY BGS) eas cntascanes sees 18 14 9 32'8 98 











AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 
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The area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the po ulation, Retail prices of 
) pop nar 


except on the sea-board, so scattered, that the determination with 
any exactness of the average prices of the various commodities 
consumed is a matter of no little difficulty. No attempt has there- 
fore been made to ascertain the average for the Colony, and in the 
following pages the prices refer to the Metropolitan markets alone. 
For the earlier years the authority of contemporary newspapers 
has been followed where the official records were obscure or silent, 
but since 1836 these records have been available, and have for the 
most part been adopted. The following table exhibits the average 
prices of nine commodities during each year since 1820 :— 


Average Retail Prices of Nine Commodities during each vear 
o o 









































since 1820. 

(ordeal leee| $4) ge | ye S| .e2tl| gis 
s. d.| d. d. S260: essrc-| ad: Poet et Peers wl ey Kms 
IMO 8 4] 5 54 12 9/1 1 7 3/5 6 
td eee ae 10 3] 6 54 12 8/1 2 7 315 0 
1822......... SiS es 5h 12 6/1 8 5 9/4 9 
1823 ........ 5 0] 3h | 5h |2 2/1 2 61/2 6 
V9 iccoe 8 9] 5 5k 13 O|1 4 6 10| 410 
1620 2 9 5] 44 | 6 Pye OFE\ 1 neds: 8 4/5 6 
1826 ......... 7 6| 54 5k | 2 4/1010 9 0/4 0 
1827 8,3. 7 0| 44 66 |2 3/1 1 8 0/5 0 
ED eae 10 6| 6 5 |2 6/1 4 18 6)}9 O 
1889 «.5.:.0-, 9 4| 7 6 lal One laeele| eee: 2 | 67 “9 
180003 6 0; 44 | 34 |1 0/011] 34 |2 6/8 0/310 
1881 is0is.36: 5 6] 4 44 |1 8/0 6] 34 |2 6/15 0/3 8 
1889 202 6 0] 5 5 |2 3/0 7] 3 12 615 0/4 7 
1988 .%....... 4 4] 4 34 11 5/0 6] 34 |2 6/10 0/211 
t..  ee 8 9| 5 4 |1 6/0 6] 3&4 |/2 6/14 0/4 4 
1985 fc se.00:. 8 6] 4 34 |110/0 5] 34 |2 6|10 0/4 6 
Bere 10 O|} 54 3 1 9/0 8 38 12 61/7 0/6 9 
ISBT bck... 6 9] 8 44 11 9/10 74 33 12 6110 O|4 2 
1888 ......... 8 0] 5 44 |1 6/0 843 34 |2 6/10 6/13 7 
1869 cocscs: 17 41] 114 3 1/2 6/1 1] 8&4 |2 6111 O|9 06 
1840 ......... 10 6] 74 44 |2 0/1 0] 34 |2 6/9 61/5 8 
1941 Vi: 7 O/] 44 | 44 |2 6/010] 34 |2 6112 0/210 
1689 c... 7 6! 5 3h |2 6/1 14 34 |2 6/14 614 9 
1648 oS... 4 9| 34 2; |1 9/0 9] 3 |2 6/10 0/2 9 
ISA ints 3 4| 23 2 1 5/0 44 23 1/1 5/4 6/1 5 
1845... ...... 4 0} 2k 2 11 6/0 6| 8 1 6/4 6/211 
BAG. 5 O] 3 | 22 |1 8/0 6| 4 23/6 2/4 | 
1847 ....... 4 9] 34 PAE ER OR yee Oe oye 
ISAS ce 5 O| 33 2 eles 20 Ss ese nest |6 O}1 8 
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ee ee eee ee 
2edl]0eS.Jeucs| 85 | 35 | 43 s |.nt| Sis 

Year. bie. da‘s | oO. Sy ot | Son he £3° 3 2° 
eB| Aas BAZ) 62) 68 | ag 8 | ee AS 

bee toby cok, d. Pe a ay aco et ok gs. d.| 8. -d.| #.7°Gs 

1849 een 4 0| 24 | 12 |1 2/0 6h 38 |1 9/6 2)3 9 
TS50 6 3| 43 12 |1 3/0 7| 34 |110/7 0)4 1 
VS tees 8 6| 5 93 |1 3/0 7] 34 |1 4/6 0/3 7 
16627 6.3] 44 | 3 |1 3/0 7] 3 |1 4]6 0) 311 
18636. 9 3| 64 31 |1 530 7H 34 | 1 4113 0/9 8 
18640 11 6| 74 | 44 12 3/0 9/ 5 |2 618 6/10 O 
TSoberc 14 0] 9 a |) SCA eee VE SNP OF iss Al Sal ea 
1806 11 3] 74 | 34 |111]1 2) 54 | 2 2410 0/3 8 
Sy pn ce. 7 4| 5 31 12 0/1 0] 7% |2 6/14 6|8 2 
1858 ......... 18 41 6 | 4 [2 OJ1 O| 7 {2 6i15 6/6 5 
1859 ......0.. 10 0O| 6 | 4 1110/1 0| 5 |2 6|8 0/3 5 
1880 eee 18 o| 6 | 4 |1 6/110] 54 |2 3/7 6) 210 
1S6 1 6 6| 6 | 8 |1 8/0 9} 54 (2 4,7 3/5 1 
VS62 eee 7 0| 44 | 44 |2 3/0 9] 44 |2 0/8 0)5 O 
1863 cee 6 6| 4 44 |1 6/010] 44 |2 0|7 0/310 
186450. 7 0| 54 | 4 |1 6/0 8| 44 {2 0]5 0) 311 
W865 o2- cee 9 6| 74 | 3 |1 910 9| 44 [2 0)8 0/3 7 
1866004. S24 6h) 30 te) ot 00 4) 29676001) 4 
1867 eee: 4 3] 34 | 2 11 610 7h 4 | 2 O17 0)2 5 
1S6SF on 15 9] 4 Seu le oh Onn Om arava en 00 ,08eO jezelt 
1869........., 4 9] 34 2 1 6/0 6] 4 2 0\)4 0/3 8 
1ST Ounces 5 O| 3k | 3& |1 3/0 6] 4 12 0/5 0} 8 4 
1S7leenee. 15 7| 34 | 2 11 3/0 74 4 [2 3);4 0/3 O 
1ST Ree 5 O| 3h | 2h |1 OO 9| 4 | 1 915 O}2 2 
1873. [5 1] 4 | 23 [1 3/0 5] 4 {1 9/3 6/3 1 
1874 es 69! 3k | 4 11 71/0 6! 4 {1 O14 9) 4 6 
S75 aes. yes: See Ol Oninese el alee o Ore Osan 
1876. 5 1| 34 | 53 [1.810 7) 4 {1 914 9/3 1 
Yl peer 16 1| 4 44 |1 610 6| 4 {2 0]/4 9/38 4 
1S7Se 6 1| 4 4 /1 3/0 6| 4 {1 9]510/4 O 
1879......../5 0] 34 | 4 |0103/0 6| 34 |1 6/6 0/3 1 
1880ne0 ee: 4 8| 3 33 101010 7| 4 |2 0/4 3/2 6 
18812 ose 4 1} 34 | 3& |0 10310 63 34 |2 0/4 0/3 7 
1882s oni 15 5| 4 Aven le sieOn 00) 4a |e2erO 1lf0nO )40nne 
1883......../5 2| 34 | 4 |1 6/1 O| 4 {2 0/5 0/3 2 
1884.......... 4 3| 3 44 {1 3/0 9| 3 11 6/5 0/4 9 
1885.0 310| 3 44 11 61/1 83{ 38 |1 9/6 0/38 5 
1866500 |4 3] 3h | 44 | 2 O/1 1] 34 |1 916 9 13 5 
18905 od 310|'34 | 4 |1 3/0103 38 [1 9/5 6/3 7 
1888ho ne 13 6| 3 4 |111/0 8h 34 |1 6|7 0|2 10 
1S80 ee ed Se | or mie onal Plu 7 Om {meat out elamGs| so eu0n) cooks 
1890;.20502 Ye | es: SOs O52 0) 86a acoder OO tamed 














The most noteworthy feature of the history of prices in the 


Colony—the great range of some of the commodities during the 





year—is not disclosed by the foregoing table. This variation 1s 


most noticeable during the early years, and amongst articles of 


local production, and was the result of the almost complete isola- 





PRICE OF WHEAT AND POTATOES. 





tion of the Colony from the markets of the world. Prior to the 
discovery of gold, communication by letter with the outside world 
was at best uncertain, and as late as 1878 the regular mails were 
made up but once a month. The establishment of telegraphic 
communication, amongst other results, has had a marked effect on 
prices, so that except in rare instances, and for goods produced in 
excess of the demand, the production of Australia no longer 
determines the prices of goods required for the local markets. 
Exception must, of course, be made for perishable produce, which 
is still liable to a great range in price during the course of a single 


year, as will be shown by some examples hereafter given. 


Wheat has exhibited very great variation in value, not only 
from year to year, but even within the same year. The lowest 
average for twelve months was in 1844, when the bushel sold for 
ds. 4d. In 1888 the average was 3s. 6d., but in 1839 the average 
was not less than 17s. 4d. In 1828 the price was 10s. 6d., and 
in 1840 it was also 10s. 6d. In 1854-5-6 the quotations were 
Ils. 6d., 14s., and 11s. 3d. for those years in their order. Since 
then the price of the cereal has never averaged more than 10s, 
per bushel for a period of twelve months, and from 1880 has 
averaged over 5s. in two years only. As illustrating the range of 
prices within a year, the case of 1824 may be cited, when wheat 
varied from 4s, to 13s. 6d. the bushel ; in 1828 the prices were 
from 8s. to 15s. ; in the following year, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. ; and 
in 1839, from 8s, 6d. to 25s. The last-mentioned was the highest 
price at which there is a record of sales having been made, In 


that same year the 2-lb. loaf was sold at 14d. 


Potatoes have also varied in price from year to year. The 
lowest average for a whole twelvemonth was 3s. 6d. per cwt. in 
1873, and the highest was 21s. 4d. in 1855, shortly after the 
discovery of gold; and it may not be without interest to note 
that from 1853 to 1858 the price of potatoes was extraordinarily 
high. Commencing with the year first named, the averages were 
I3s., 18s. 6d., 21s. 4d., 10s., 14s. 6d., and 15s, 6d. per ewt. With 
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Price of maize. 


Price of bread. 
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regard to the variation in a single year, the following examples 
may be cited :—In 1820, from 4s. 6d. to 10s. per cwt. ; in 1825, 
from 4s. 8d. to 12s. ; in 1829, from 9s. to 26s. ; in 1834, from 
9s. 10 19s. ; in 1839, from 7s. to 25s, ; in 1854, from lls. to 24s. ; 


in 1856, from 3s. to 11s. ; and in 1888, from 2s. to 24s. 


The price of maize has not been subject to the same fluctuations 
as that of wheat, since, being little used except for horse-feed, this 
grain is capable of being replaced by other products ; nevertheless 


the prices have ranged from ls. &d. in 1848 to 10s. in 1854. 


In the list given at page 747 are included quotations of bread at 
per 2 Ib. loaf. It will be seen that in most years the price varied 
somewhat regularly with that of wheat. There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule, chiefly in the years during which wheat 
brought an unusually high figure, when the price of bread will be 


The 


lowest price at which bread has been retailed was 24d. in 1849, 


found to have been less than might have been expected. 


and the highest was 14d. the 2 lb. loaf, which figure was paid for 


a short time in 1839. 


In addition to the nine commodities which are given in page 
747, the following list of articles largely used may not be without 
interest. The information begins with 1836, beyond which year 


it is difficult to determine the exact average : 





Average Retail Prices. 





























5 Ns a = : a as >| ag |l8aral8ae 

Year or 23 | 345 | ae e- 25 ree ae An 23 Fini 
$2) $3 | = |S#S 82] g5\a<5| 28 | Gk |Sarjses 

s. ds. dj) d. js. djs. dj do [s. d. d. js. djs. d.js. d. 
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1840......0 102 9 1 4 44 3.3 
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1845....../0 641 isin 0 74 14 (1 1 | 34 1 6|4 6 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 
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In the quotations of prices in the foregoing tables the figures Retail prices. 


iven are those charged in the shops throughout the metropolitan 
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at produce of all kinds may 
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It is quite possible th 


district. 


have been bought at cheaper rat 
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figures will be found to represent the fair average rates, having 
regard to the class of goods consumed. It is of importance to 
take into consideration the quality of the produce consumed, 
for very considerable changes, in the direction of improvement, 
have taken place in this respect. Thus, the ordinary sugar now 
used, and obtainable for about 3 1d. per lb., is a good white sugar, 
whereas some years ago only the commonest quality of moist sugar 
vas found on the tables of the people. A very material improve- 
ment has been effected in the quality of flour, a large proportion 
of the present consumption being roller-made. Salt-butter still 
forms the bulk of the supply, but it is usually of recent make ; 
while formerly the butter was imported from Great Britain, and 
was several months old before reaching the dining table. The 
candles now used are made of stearine, but the time 1s not remote 
when only the common tallow candle was in general use; and 
so with many other articles of ordinary consumption. ‘The 
retail prices are those actually paid from day to day, irrespective 
of the nominal wholesale rates of the commodities in the Sydney 


markets. 


A consideration of retail prices would not be complete without 
a statement of the price-level in different years. This can be 
given for foods; but at present the data are hardly sufficient to 
establish an exact series of price-levels, taking into consideration 
all the elements of ordinary expenditure. The information in 
regard to foods is given below, the assumption being made 
that the quantities entering into consumption were the same 
formerly as at the present day. This assumption, however, is in 
some respects erroneous ; but there appears to be no other means 
within reach to effect a juster comparison. Sugar, tea, cotlee, 
butter, cheese, and potatoes, are now more largely used than (say) 
prior to 1870 ; but bread, or other forms in which flour is used, 
and meat, are not consumed so largely. However, when full 


allowance is made on this score, the following table will still be 


found to approximate closely to the truth :— 





WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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Price-level of Foods, 1830--90. 
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Price-Level— 
Period 1885-90 = 1,000. 


| , | pine Tere 
Five-year period. Price-Level 


| Period 1830-4=1,000. 








1830-4. 1,000 1,156 
ESS5-O ee ee, | 1,116 1,290 
VSAQ 4 oes orcs rsceevaceesscl 992 1,147 
1845-9 ....cccccsseseeceeceeeee | 655 757 
PRB0 R46 ree sen | 962 1,112 
IBSD-O nee | 1,273 1,472 
PGBO=4 bee eee 1,053 1,217 
TBCS Os ree eens 900 1,040 
1S70a4 a eee 780 902 
1875-0 ete ee 919 1,062 
LSB0 24s yee eee. 867 1,002 
SOB5=90 eee 865 1,000 





During the period of sixty years, which this table embraces, Range of p 


there has been a range from 655 or 757 for 1845-9, to 1,273 or 
1,472 
last period of the series with the others it will be seen that 


for 1855-9, equal to over 95 per cent. Comparing the 
only two are marked with lower prices—1845-—-9 and 1870-4. 
Little practical good can be gained by comparing the prices of 
one period with those of another, unless regard is also paid to the 
earnings of labour, and as means of comparison are afforded in the 
chapter of this volume dealing with wages, it will be unnecessary 


to pursue the subject further in this place. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 

The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of milling 
produce, feed grains, root crops, and fodder for each month of the 
year 1890 are given in the following statement. The average for 
the whole year is also shown, but is given irrespective of the 
quantities sold in each month. In using the table it would be 
well if this qualification were borne in mind, as the apparent 
average obtained by dividing the sum of the prices of each month 
by twelve may, and in some instances does, differ from the true 
average obtained by taking into account the total sold at each 
price. 
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Average Wholesale Current Prices of Milling Produce and Feed Grains, 1890. | 
Milling Produce. | Feed Grains. | 
Wheat. Flour. | | 
= | 
= a | 5 Australian. | 
Month. 3 = 3 = Z ; 
S 5 5 E g 3 f | 3 E 3 3 
Z < Z ae | D S a Ay pA } = 
or | Per Per Per P Fe 
panel | aad Per ton. | Per ton. | Perton. | Per ton. bushel paehel bushel. penal paaney = 
} | ] ‘= 
TM 
| | = 
| s. d. ad: | fosecdel £8. de 8) ds) oes dl ed! d. | s. d. s. d. s.d. | 
JANUBLY coe cee 2114| 3 54) 9 5 0)10 & 0} 912 6/12 5 0; 7 74} 3 0 2413 7 | O& 
February .........-.. 30 3 34/9 0 0/10 0 0/} 9 7 6/12 0 O 7 | 7%1 8 0 | 2 OF] 3 3 ae 
WWarchieess:.cseccscneeet 3 3 3 6 817 6/10 0 0/] 9 5 0} 12 0 O| 7% 74 | 3 64 2 13| 3 8% a 
ADP cree cemcee tees 3 02/ 3 54] 815 0/10 0 0} 9 5 0/1215 O| 8} 8i| 3 6 2 1#) 3 ll 
Mayer eeccctsees seta 3d 6 3. 62 817 6/10 0 0| 9 2 6; 1215 0; 9 94 2 11 2 0 | 8 33 
AY: paper cer reicisar 3 64 3 64| 815 0/10 0 0; 9 O 0} 1215 O | 72 8+ 2 104 1 114 3 64 
July ee 3 6 | 3 8 | 812 6| 917 6| 815 0/1115 0] | 741 2104] 111 | 3 7 
August. -::...--...-.-}) 3 10s | 3 8 812 6/10 0 0; 817 6) 11 15 0 74) 74) 2 74 1104; 3 6 
September ...... ee eo. 39 /|9 26/10 2 6; 9 5 0; 111 0 72) 74| 2 8 | 2 O48} 3 74 
Octouen =... ..es. tiene se | 3.9 9 2 61410 0 0; 9 0 0/1115 0} 74] 74 Pte al AW a 9 
November ............ 3 9 8°94 19) 261 16 6-6. 9 1S 150) ga St 2 ie 3 94 
December ............ 1 3 981| 38 94) 9 2 6} 917 6] 9 1 3) 1010 O | 74) 8&4] 2 74 | 1 104 | 3 104 
Mean Prices, 1890} 3 54 | 3 74} 818 9|10 0 3| 9 2 9j 11 9 7 74; 8 | 211 | 2 O | 3 74 
| 




















Average Wholesale Current Prices of Farm Produce for each month, 1890. 














































































































Root Crops. Fodder. = 
= = 
| | oe) 
Potatoes. Onions. Hay. Chaff. = 
Month. | ; fg & 
| 2 B S enioeieaes Has Z 
| [ « fy = ; °¢ 2 = Ss pa 
¢|4-[8,/ 212/216 | sel «| é] le] E 
ba | @ | #2 | Ba | a2 | & o | gs] & “| 3 : | : 2 
ora | ov i { =~ 
| Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. = 
ee = | pa - ——— a cea : , : PR 
ifs dif s dif s.dj/£ 8s. di £ s, d.)£ s dfs. d£ sa dif s di£ s. di£ 8. dl£ s. ale Sd: S 
JANUALY 2.05 .00000. 315 0415 083 3 8 5 004 2 6 ist 4 6 22 7 62 7 65 5 O04 9 7/210 O 
February........../4 0 05 5 0/418 4.5 0 0} 415 7 312 138 5 02 5 05 0 O04 1102 13 4 hey 
Marchi... 4 5 05 O 0416 0.5 5 O 410 U) 4 3 44 1 62 6 04 10 O\4 1 3215 O > 
prilosec 417 6413 9400576526 ... . | 5 64 8 4210 05-5 04 8 93 00] & 
May ere 4 2 64 3 44 2 6510 05 5 O|... .. 8 7 0318 52 7 0410 04 3 43 00| & 
QURGReoce re ree 3 17 6)3 15 63 7 6 517 6 511 10 : oe 3]1 24 0 02 4 6413 44 3 0/3 3.0 — 
Dal yeec cess ccee tee 43 44 1 8310 0.6 4 2.515 7/210 0210 04 5 0314 72 3 0415 08 9 23 5 7 bd 
PAUL OUS Gece eects tees 3138 63 7113 0 013 0 01016 8210 0210 0415 4310 52 5 Ob 5 03812 2/216 6 Oo 
September ......... 3 ll 3/310 02 12 61 0 0910 0210 0210 0310 02 6112 6 05 O O8 6 0/2 4 4 o 
October ...... perce ‘1 11 101 11 101 111011 O 010 O 0210 0210 0317 6310 O02 5 05 O O04 O 0213 O q 
Novembet......... 6 1 36 1 36 1 314 O O13 5 0210 01210 03811103 19 22 5 05 O 0310 8/210 O 3 
December..........5 0 015 O Ojo 0 0 8 5 Q)2 10 0/2 10 03 15 03 12 82 8 £9 0 O}4 0 0/3 0 0 : 
Mean Prices, =: 1 7/4 5 53 17-0716 97 & 02 10 i 10 0318 43 12 102 6 oe 18 8 18 ae 15 1l 
| | | | | | | 
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Average Wholesale Current Prices, Farm-yard and Dairy Produce, 1890. 
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| Butter. Bacon. Lard. Poultry. en Pigs. 
ies aa | og | [ oo | aa ad 
Ss S S = | ss Ee : : Rn nn | | = 
Month. 3 3 a Zs E 2 8 2 E e & = = | 3 | 
ce N 5 a a ~ 
MD | 
| | Yay | Jay Jay yy >} | >) da 2 
Per Ib. Per lb.|Per wh Per Ib. Per Ib. Per Ib. Per Ib.| Gor | ce ited fate ard 'Per Ib. |Per Ib.| Fer | Fer | ele a 2 
| | | =e ia | a Pos eB 
: - O 
| | =, 
d. dem led: d d. d. d. d. | s. d.| s. d.| 8s. d.|s. d. d d. | daring z 
JaNUALY woceceeecceees 53| 8 | 44| 9 | 74] 34 | 14/184/3 3(3 1]7 2|16 0} 3h) 10/42/32) 6 S 
Rebruarye. se 9 |103| 42] 94 | 74) 3B] 12/18 | 3 0/210)5 210 7 32 | 10 | 4% | 3% G 4 
Marches es gi | 124 | 34] 94| 7 | 4 | 2 | 15/3 2])3 3/5 8)9 0} 33] 10/5 | 3E| 6 4 
Aprile 941112| 38| 9 | 63| 44] 23 | 224|/211)3 3)511|/8 3] 34) 10/43) 32) 8 ; 
May areas 82 | 102 | 32)| 9 6, | 44) 24/21 |3 6|3 3/5 6)7 6 32 | 10 | 44 | 34] 8 
UNC rare ee reeat 102 | 14% 32 9 62 34 | 21/194 13 0|3 6)5 6/7 6 | 3% 10|4 | 33) 8 
Salyer e eee. 1104/14 | 4 | 98] 58] 32] 22) 153|3 1/310)/511|)8 0} 4 | 10/4 | 37) 8 
7 NOY") re ooancngoonuUda. 94 | 135 34 9 | 6 4 | 2 | 144\3 1)4 eG 08S 0) ee 10 | 44 | 33 | 8 
September.. ........... 7 | 9 32 | 9h] 52| 44| 2 | 9 | 3 2) 4 015 9)8 Oj 4 | 10/43) 3G) 8 
October ........0000eeee- » | 9 | 31 9 | 6g | 4 | 2] 9413 2/4 015 9/8 0] 4 | 10/5 [4 | G 
November.........00+ 6|s|)4i|s]e6|4 |2 )12 |311)4 2/7 2|1110) 4 | 10/44) 32) 6 
December...........0.+. 6 |} 8 | 4 7 53 | 45 | 23 | 1D. eo eeOniese oa\lpece 10 0} 4 10 | 45 | 4 | 6 
Mean Prices, 1890.| 84 | 10?| 4 | 9 6 4 2 | 15413 2313 63/6 Of 9 43 33] 10 | 43 | 32 7 









































PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 








Milling produce, feed grains, and fodder, were on the whole 
remarkably steady in price during the year. Locally grown 
wheat ranged from 3s, 34d. per, bushel in February, when the new 
crop was already harvested, or ripe for gathering, to 3s. 94d. at 
the close of the year, the difference representing the various items 
of risk, interest, and shrinkage in volume. Quotations are given 
for New Zealand, as well as locally made flour. This is necessary, 
as, owing to the annual shortage of the New South Wales wheat 
crop, a large importation of breadstuffs is necessary, and New 
Zealand furnishes a market whence supplies may be readily drawn. 
Barley and oats are for the most part imported, and the prices of 
those cereals during the year call for little notice. Maize, on the 
contrary, is almost wholly of local growth. Its price averaged 
3s. 7$d. per bushel, which was also the price of wheat, and its 
range was almost within the same limits. The general steadiness 
in prices noted above also extended to the various forms of fodder, 
most of the defect below the average which is observable in some 
months is due to want of quality in the commodity offered. Root 
crops, on the other hand, show very great range. Thus, potatoes 
varied between £1 11s. 10d. per ton and £6 1s. 3d., while onions 
sold for £4 2s. 6d. in January, as against £13 5s. per ton in 
November. No quotations are given in some of the columns of the 
foregoing tables ; in the months in which these omissions occur no 
produce was offered, or a quantity insufficient to merit a quotation. 

The wholesale prices of farm-yard and dairy produce in the 
Sydney markets are shown in the preceding table. The figures call 
for little comment beyond the caution already given in regard 
to the prices of commodities generally—that the averages are 
irrespective of the quantities sold. As regards most of the articles 
in the list, the lower the price the larger the consumption. The 
exception to this rule is poultry, which is most in demand before 
the Christmas season, when prices are correspondingly high. 

The prices of the items set forth in the tables here given are 
determined by the local, or at all events the Australasian, demand, 
wheat, of course, being an exception, its price being fixed by that 
ruling in the markets of the world. The prices of pastoral and 
other raw produce, which form so large a proportion of the ex- 
ports of the Colony, are not sensibly affected by local consumption. 
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No object is to be gained by showing the monthly variations, so 


that in the statement only the average for the year is given. 


Average Wholesale Current Prices of Pastoral Produce, &c., for 


year 1890. 











Commodity. 
SOG rac seo eias ee ince cceee Tener ioe cote: per 100 lb. 
W ool— 
IMIGTINOS WASDEO cis. tess n corres rece per lb 
- BCOULOC Ue cence ceeereie etre nent ve 
- PVCASV cl pue ieee verse nconemtss ie 

Cross br6d Greasy p.ccortecc-ccsees ene one os ‘0 

KITCIN GS, SCODLOG werccceuies ee ciecemen ss - 

- greasy ..... Peacoat aceareucese ces 9 
Sheepskins— 

HAUL WOOlnseir oir otc ao aceccreaeetoes i 

MLGGINM er veer oes eee Soon aa: 

ONG anarcme re cicy suthe mincrennntnaun aden asetnncs e 

PBIGS eaciccexe ciecaa cree e oun eimoeeese Weece. Ar 
Hides— 

GBPS CAV Yer eie ten ston seecte ster ues. a 

EP AMOGIUMA recone eniccene yo eaettnee wae: sf 
BG OLROLE a cecrcectasret cesses jecdseenes ch 

in Cet: RNR ORE OME AAT EO OONC RRS UCC each 
Leather skins— 

Calves .......... BP A ST PATE Tee Cre - 

Kangaroo, extra large ... ........ccseeseeeee per doz. 

" OEROD erento reek ere ces en iene fe 
Fur skins— 

a8 BARC ABC Boel Bac ED DOGO SOC CLONE ; 

ABU OUR Etileno coer scus esmen yeeros: . 

Bear ic crroreoreakccnne ea csenet ee rr ney 7 
Hair— 

PAGTEO) MOONG meee ones cscs: CE CORT per lb. 

PRU LAL emer ave iaccncces severe reroute - 

OX CLOG UAll tice cs one rerece een ene s . 

99 SUUIPS 2... .ccceeee covecsccrvcccecccreccves 99 
OR CERES SCE SIC CEO OCIOLO DS TOG ECL DU AaDOOG Sac TrIGnC per ton 
Dee: RRC EEE ECE SCD EOC CCC ee mOoer Gore per 100 
TTOOLS Best craceeeencesiiee ae cesar esos ceeemins sis per ton 
Tallow— 

INTAQUEEIN TI ie cise ecninceen cool one cua ceete er oresw reer s 

MIX eis cerse eso tie ee one necator $3 

TROON cree Orso c aa cianietatetaine ue ae Cowen. - 
Wattle bark— 

GOODS cre csedstee’ oor oorer Uae ae 

MEOCTIET ee re reer eco eb ccasiowsmon neers - 
Tobacco 

OO0G Gr esr ace cnecn es ees CTE per lb. 
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PART XXII. 


Population and Vital Statistics. 


NE of the first results of the recent Census has been the re- Results of tne 
adjustment of the estimates of population. Prior to the Sai 
5th April, 1891, there had been no actual count of the people of 
New South Wales since 1881, but an approximate return was 
made up of the estimated population on the 31st December of each 
year. This was done by taking into account the increase caused 
by the excess of births over deaths, and arrivals over departures, 
It is evident that if these data could be ascertained exactly, there 
would be no difficulty in making an accurate estimate of the popu- 
lation at any time. But although the machinery for the registra- 
tion of births and deaths ensures a fairly correct return under 
these heads, it is not so easy to obtain exact particulars respecting 
the arrivals and departures—especially the latter. The lists of 
passengers arriving by the sea are usually accurate; but in the 
case of persons departing, it is found that large numbers go on 


board steamers at the last moment, without having previously 


booked their names, and so are not recorded amongst the emigrants 








Estimate of 
population. 


POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 








from the Colony. It therefore becomes necessary when estimating 
the population to make allowance for unrecorded departures. The 
result of the recent Census, however, shows that the allowance 
made was not sufficient, and that the estimates, for the last few 
years especially, were in excess of the truth. Consequently, in 
the present issue the figures have been re-cast, and proper allow- 
ance has been made, which will account for whatever discrepancy 
there may be between the tables now published, and those con- 


tained in former issues. 


The following is an estimate of the population of each of the 


Australasian Colonies on the 3lst December, 1890 :— 


Population of Australasia. 











Colony. Population. 
New South Wales ...... Deen accu ae een ee es val 1,121,860 
WVACCORIAU are tree eee eee 1,133,266 
OuGENSIANC Were cee ne eee 392,965 
South Australia (with Northern Territory) ......... | 320,225 
Western Australia ..... Rite te meen ce same teen atte ue 48,626 
Pasmaniduc eee eee eee nt ere | 145,290 
New Zealand (exclusive of about 41,500 Maoris)... 625,662 








In the preceding table due allowance has been made for un- 
recorded departures, and in the case of Western Australia for un- 
recorded arrivals which took place in the northern parts of that 
enormous territory where there did not exist proper official means 
of keeping account of the adventurers, who, from time to time, 


attracted by rumours of its vast natural resources, visited that 


comparatively unknown land. It will be seen that the population 
of Australasia was estimated at 3,787,894 at theend of 1890, the 
proportion belonging to each Colony being as follows :—New South 
Wales, 29°62; Victoria, 29°92; Queensland, 10°38; South 
Australia, 8:45 ; Western Australia, 1:28 ; Tasmania, 3:83 ; New 


Zealand, 16°52. 
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The estimated population of the Colony at the close of each Estimated 
population 
of the Colony. 


year, 


from 1861 to 1890, will be found hereunder :— 





Year. 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 





Population 0 of New South Wales. 





Males. 


201,574 
204,199 
207,560 
213,365 
223, 254 
235,116 
243,131 
254,003 
263,899 
272,543 
282,846 
292,015 
301,399 
312,843 
323,080 
333,515 
350,329 
365,625 
386,926 
409,030 
429,020 
447,100 
473,980 
498, 310 
523,030 
543,260 
558, 350 
573,190 
589,010 
609, 650 








Females. 


156,404 
162,522 
170,152 
177,499 
185,893 
193,697 
201,578 
209,185 

217,549 
0296, 116 
234,912 
243,204 
252,434 
262,100 
Zhe 
280,666 
293,378 
306,263 
322,533 
338,920 
353,060 
367,900 
387,330 
406,670 
426,540 
446,080 
461,980 
477,890 
492,810 
512,210 





“= = 











Total. 


357,978 
366,721 
377,712 
390, 864 
409,147 
425,813 
444,709 
463,188 
481,448 


594,297 
614,181 
643,707 
671,888 
709,459 
747,950 
782,080 
815,000 
861,310 
904,980 
949,570 
989,340 


1,020,330 
1,051,080 
1,081,820 
1,121,860 











Net increase. 


Annual rate of 


increase— 
Australasia. 
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The following table gives the net increase of male and female 


population during each year since 1880, after allowing for the 


number of persons whose departure from the Colony was not 


formally recorded. 


Increase of Population. 











Year. Males. Females. 
1881 19,990 14,140 
1882 18,080 14,840 
1883 26, 880 19,430 
1884 24,330 19,340 
18385 24,720 19,870 
1886 20,230 19,540 
1887 15,090 15,900 
1888 14,849 15,910 
1889 15,820 14,920 
1890 20,640 19,400 








Total. 





34,130 
32,920 
46,310 
43,670 
44,590 
39,770 
30,990 
30,750 
30,740 
40,040 





ae - ~~ 


In the following table will be found the rate at which population 


has increased during each of the last ten years in the various 


colonies, the average rate for Australasia being 3°39 per cent. 


Growth of Population.— Yearly Increase per cent. 





VSS ieee 
1882 .. 


eeeeee 
see eee 
eeeees 
eer eee 
eeeees 
eeeeee 
eee ebe 


Mean 
10 years. 


'New South| 
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Wales. Victoria. Sea 
4°56 2:2] 5°36 
421 2-24 9-14 
5°68 2°35 | 15°57 
5:07 2-59 7°47 
4°93 261 | 4:97 
4°19 3°23 | 4°56 
3:18} 3:25) 5:90 
301 | 426} 4:03 
2-92 2°48 3°40 
3°70 2°68 2:35 
4°14 2°79 6-28 
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| South 

Australia 
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SU) 
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0°37 
0°53 
1-29 
| — 0°55 
1°40 
1°08 





1°83 


| 
| Western 

.| Australia. 
} 


3°60 
3°07 
3°42 
4°56 
7°41 
13°53 
8:02 

— 0°45 
4°09 
6°32 
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5°36 
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Tasmania. Fenland. 
3-90) 3°14 
2:30 | 3:14 
2°34 | 4:23 
2°76 4°06 
1°76 2°93 
1°83 2°25 
3°32 2°24 
1°75 0°44 
2:77 1‘98 
2:25) 1:54 
2-43 | 2°60 





Minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
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The growth of population in the continent of Australia, and Growth of 


also in the whole of Australasia, from 1860 to the end of last 


year, is shown in the following table :— 


Population of Australia and Australasia. 





Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864. 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884. 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Continent of Australia. 





1,054,061 
1,076,666 
1,118,249 
1,168,761 
23) i190 
1,293,507 
1,345,058 
1,389,383 
1,442,736 
1,495,196 
1,549,407 
1,601,295 
1,645,479 
1,696,398 
1,752,566 
1,804, 135 
1,855,996 
1,926,987 
1,981,730 
2,049,224 
2,116,156 
2,204,495 
2,285,350 
2,402,760 
2,500, 765 
2,592,906 
2,677,911 
2,768,537 
2,855,705 
2,931,978 
3,016,942 





Australasia. 


1,221,547 
1,265,898 
1,334,789 
1,424,328 
1,497,180 
1,579,315 
1,646,540 
1,706,506 
1,770,060 
1,834,037 
1,898,572 
1,970,066 
2,027,964 
2,096,561 
2,198, 602 
2,283,654 
2,360,555 
2,451,713 
2,524,196 
2,625,422 
2,715,782 
2,822,999 
2,922, 258 
3,064, 304 
3,187,565 
3,298,313 
3,398, 658 
3,506,882 
3,599,086 
3,691,190 
3,788,851 





As tested by the voluntary influx of population, the attraction 


which New South Wales has for many years offered to the settler 


are most marked, and no test could be more practical. 


As long 


as the balance of attraction remained with the other colonies, 


Population. 
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Marked advan- 


tages of N.S.W. 


to settlers. 


Increase by 
Immigration. 


Assisted immi- 
gration. 
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so long did the tide of immigration set to their shores; but for 
many years past New South Wales has offered a more substantial 
reward to the settler than any of its neighbours, and the result is 
seen in the increased numbers who have come hither. 


Excess of Arrivals over Departures in each of the Australasian 
Colonies between the Census of 1881 and 1891 :— 


Net Increase 


Colony. due to Immigration. 
ING wa SOUtHAVV IES cece eee 165,096 
AAT) 10) 0 Fs Sayan ne aN Onc TRE PLS 116,361 
Oneenslands case eee eee eeeenes 102,776 
SOUtheAUstrallawn eee ee cote ae ecuiemeiecnes sree 28,278 
Western Australia.............. RNeeora somebaratieeeieos 14,106 
Continent Of- Australia wna ecteeeccescee 370,061 
PASMAN Aeon eee eae ere ere 5,961 
INOW LCRA Qe ee cece malice cloeistees 7,437 

PUSULAIASIO co nee ee ue eo cneee ce ss 383,459 


The above table shows that out of a total increase by immi- 
eration of 383,459 persons, the large proportion of 43 per cent. 
found a home in New South Wales, as against 30 per cent. 
attracted to Victoria, and 24 per cent. to Queensland. In the 
total of 165,096 credited to New South Wales are included 
34,079 assisted immigrants. During the same period 103,140 
assisted immigrants arrived in Queensland, but as the net 
increase from immigration was only 102,776, it is evident that 
some of the immigrants did not remain in that Colony. 


Since 1860, the year following the separation of Queensland, the 
arrivals in New South Wales have in every year exceeded the depar- 
The greatest apparent excess during any one year was in 
1883, when the number of arrivals was greater than the depar- 
tures by 28,579. 


tures. 


Assisted immigration dates from 1832, and continued to be the 
settled policy of the country, with slight interruptions, until its 


The number of assisted im- 


practical cessation during 1888. 
migrants arriving in New South Wales from 1860 to the close 
of 1890 will be found herewith. 























ASSISTED IMMIGRATION. 


Assisted Immigrants. 



































Adults. Children under 12 Years. 
Year. — - — Total. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
| 
1860 1,351 | 1,235 | 2,586 245 | 258 503 | 3,089 
1861 794; 595 | 1,389 101 99 200} 1,589 
1862 1,172 | 1,047 | 2,219} 214| 198 412 | 2,631 
1863 1,966 | 1,872 | 3,838; 391) 404 795 | 4,633 
1864 1,701 | 1,672| 3,873 | 289} 315 604 | 3,977 
1865 1,073 | 1,214) 2,287] 213 217 430 | 2,717 
1866 501 543 | 1,044 92 68 160 | 1,204 
1867 385 | 485 $20 66 58 | 124 944 
1868 183 | 215 398 4] 31 | 72 470 
1860 Seno | 47 ATA Lees nn eee ee eevee 47 
1870 me ne Dien ecco lane een | ieee eer | ect eee 
1871 28 | 299 327 15 | 15 30 357 
1872 9% | 271 296 16. 14 30 326 
1873 13 119 122 3 | 5 8 140 
1874 42 All 838 109 133 242 | 1,080 
1875 395 324 719 135 119 254 973 
1876 642 429 | 1,071 208 184. 392 | 1,463 
1877 2.892 | 1,627] 4,519 743 756}! 1,499! 6,018 
1878 2,091 | 1,754 | 3,845 699 646 | 1,345 | 5,190 
1879 1,906 | 2,141 | 4,047 840 844 | 1,684 | 5,731 
1880 1,150 | 1,195 | 2,345 414 375 789 | 3,134 
1881 929 | 1,029 | 1,958 327 292 619 | 2,577 
1882 1,209 991 | 2,200 509 524 | 1,033] 3,233 
1883 3,370 | 2,718] 6,088] 1,154; 1,127] 2,281 | 8,369 
1884. 2.785 | 2,606 | 5,391} 1,095 | 1,082} 2,177 | 7,568 
1885 1,871 | 2,211 |} 4,082 736 736 | 1,472 | 5,554 
1886 1,044 | 1,905} 2,949 572 560 | 1,132! 4,081 
1887 131 687 818 286 258| 544/| 1,362 
1888 58 190 248 149; 181 280 | 528 
1889 44 168 212 104} «115 219 431 
1890 55| 132| 187; 110) 79] 189] 9376 
Total ...| 30,191 | 30,082 | 60,273 | 9,876 9,643 | 19,519 | 79,792 
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The birthplaces of immigrants cannot in all cases be accurately Birthplaces 


; of immigrants, 
determined, but it is quite clear, from the different census returns, 
that the great bulk has come from the United Kingdom, as will 
presently appear. A record, however, has been kept of the native 
countries of immigrants who were assisted by Government, and 
of the 79,792 persons enumerated in the foregoing table, 78,071 
were British born—37,688 being from England and Wales; 


31,823 from Ireland; and 8,560 from Scotland; and the remainder, 


1,721, from other countries. 
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The total number of persons arriving in the Colony by sea, and 
also the number departing therefrom, during each year from 1880 
to 1890, are hereunder notified :— 


Arrivals by sea. 
























































Adults. 
. ari: : Total 
Year ee “Children. Tae 
Male. | Female. | Total. 
1880... ...| 26,894 | 10,499 37,393 5,535 45,870 
188} ... ADE 30,538 | 10,645 41,183 4,449 50,097 
ts ho eae eer 29, 102 | 10,904 40,006 5,100 46,113 
1888 ... oe 40,914 15,852 56,766 7,135 65,837 
1884 ... aes| 44,607 17,579 62,246 6,899 71,336 
1885... a 46,570 18,352 | 64,922 7,885 75,736 
1886 ... er 45,035 18,334 | 63,369 5,535 71,996 
1887 ... " 43,769 15,236 59,005 4,413 67,854 
1888 .. Sets 40,473 15,605 56,078 4,435 62,361 
1889 ... ete 39,401 16,888 | 56,289 4,855 61,151 
1890... m 43,274 19,225 62,499 5,285 67,799 
. Sexes yo stated by shipping authorities. : . 
Departures by sea. 
Adults. 
Vear. oe — : * Children. ee hoe 
Male. Female. Total. 
1880 ... a 16,270 7,054 23,324 2,359 26,559 
LOG LI. or 18,668 t;210 25,941 2,484 29,354 
1882 ... oes] 18,672 6,857 25,529 2,512 28,925 
1883 ... eis | 23,407 8,739 32,146 3,176 36,724 
1884 ... ee 29,311 10,685 39,996 3,599 44,633 
1885 ... wate 31,060 11,508 42,568 3,707 48,001 
1886 ..., eet 34,453 11,841 , 46,294 2,736 50,913 
Leslie a 38, 162 12,439 50,601 3,619 56,993 
1888 ... re 36,535 14,744 51,309 4,070 56,941 
1889 ... as 32,791 14,277 47,068 3,753 51,762 
1890 ... ms 34,444 15,683 50,127 4,043 54,807 
7 7 % Sexes not stated by shipping authorities. 
BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 
penuenicy Of There is a tendency operating in all new countries for immi- 
immigrants to 5 


live in large 


ln grants to locate themselves in and near the large cities. This 


colony has been no exception to the rule, and it will be seen 
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from subsequent tables that the percentage of British born and 
foreigners residing in the metropolis is higher than for the rest 


of the colony, and the native-born correspondingly lower. 


As far back as 1861, when the native-born population amounted Proportion 
to only 45°69 per cent. of the whole colony, the number living in nee 
Sydney and its suburbs formed only 42:13 per cent. of the total, 
while British born colonists, amounting to 46:18 per cent. of the 
population, constituted 52°93 per cent. of the metropolitan popu- 
lation. No great difference is observable between the proportion 
of persons attracted to New South Wales from other colonies who 
remained in Sydney during late years, and those who made the 
country districts their home. What difference there is favours the 
supposition that the metropolis has proved more attractive. The 
non-British population have, as a rule, preferred the country 
districts to Sydney ; but of late years there has been a tendency 
on the part of certain foreign elements to gravitate towards 
Sydney ; this is especially noticeable amongst Chinese and 


Hindoos, as well as Syrians and others from the Levant. 


The following table shows the proportion per cent. of each etn aoe 
: ; of the people 
element of the population at the three periods 1861, 1871, and 


1881, to the whole city population, and also the proportion which 


each bore to the whole community :— 


Birthplaces of the People. 


Native Born of Natives of other | Other British-born 
New South Wales. |Australian Colonies Subjects. 


Foreigners, 








Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 














Pa > Jor Io A Par =) 
HOE Yok popu CF total | Of POPUL Gr coral'| OF Pop] of yoenr| of popu. [Per Cent 
metro- dona metro- popaes metro: 4 ace metro- i dig 
politan. ; politan. ; politan. : politan. ae 
1861 42°13 | 45°69 | er 1°34 | 52°93 | 46°18 | 3:17| 6°79 
1871 54°24 | 58°57 3°07 2°67 | 40°22 | 34:85 2°47 3°91 
1881 56°87 | 62°17 | 6:18} 5:95 | 33°62} 27:97] 3:33/ 3-91 





ee 
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Racial compo- 
sition of people. 


Tendency of 
population 
towards cities. 
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The racial composition of the people at the three censuses 


of 





1861, 1871, and 1881—will be seen from the following table :— 





Nationality. 





1861. 


per cent. 








Racial Composition of Population. 


1871. 


per cent. 

















per cent. 
































New South Wales.. ... .. ROR 45°69 58°38 61°95 
Other Australasian Colonies ...... 1°34 | 2°67 5°95 
ADOFIZINES Geese scoss see sseensesccess +e 0°19 0°22 
ng lish srs arcurnoseecedsten sense ancouns 23°98 17°33 14°32 
brishiecesstescsnns ences cence. oe 15°63 12°49 9°21 
NCOULCIeatencc mre netewieeeesem eonee- 5°19 3°98 3°34 
WVrelsittescuceseaes cor eenecstceece ssa cnes 0°39 0°37 0°41 
Other British Subjects .............+ 0°99 0°68 0°69 
Total, British'Subjects......... 93°21 96-09 96-09 
@hinese: wr cise eer teeehes 3°70 1°43 1°36 
German gern. cucces caterers oee cece eee 1°56 1°31 1°00 
Other Foreigners ..2r. .csss.-necsse 1°5: ie 1°55 
Total HOrelgners.......1.ss.9e- 6°79 | 3°91 3-91 














CENTRALIZATION OF POPULATION. 


One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern 
civilization is the tendency, everywhere exhibited in the chief 
countries of the world, of the population to accumulate in great 
cities. Not only is this apparent in England, France, and other 
countries, where the development of manufactures has brought 
about an entire change in the employment of the people, and has 
necessarily caused their aggregation in towns, but it is seen also 


in the United States, the most favoured country for the agricul- 


tural labourer. 
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The conditions of progress in these colonies approximate some- Comparison of 
5 colonies with 
what to those of the United States, and a comparison between the America. 
increase of town population there and in New South Wales is not 
without interest. The great defect in the comparison arises from 
the fact that in America there exist many large cities; in New 
South Wales there is practically only one. The population of the 
United States for three periods, and the proportion cf rural to 


city population, will be seen below :— 


Population of the United States, 

















Vaar Population of the | Population of Cities |Percentage of whole 

cet United States, of United States. | population in Cities. 
1860 31,443,321 5,072, 256 16'1 
1870 38,558,371 8,071,875 20°7 
225 


1880 50,155,783 11,318,547 | 











The rapid increase of city population shown above has given Causes which 
rise to considerable speculation. It seems an established fact incities. 
that the movement of population towards the towns in the old 
countries of the world is a sign of a desire for improvement in 
the circumstances manifested by the ruder population ; for, like 
every other commodity, labour gravitates to the market where 
it will obtain the highest price. In America the increase in town 
population has been derived mainly from abroad ; and there seems 
no reason to suppose that, large as the proportion of urban popu- 
lation has become, it has reached an unhealthy stage. In Austra- 
lasia, however, the case is different, and it is impossible to believe 
that healthy progress is consistent with the wonderful growth of 


the metropolis at the expense of the country. 


In this colony the proportion of town population is even more Urban and rural 
A ; R population. 
remarkable than in the United States, as will be seen from the 
table here given, showing the percentage of population of Sydney 
and suburbs as compared with New South Wales as a whole :— 


3 C0 
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New South Wales Population. 
Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
per cent. per cent. 
1861 26°70 73°30 
1871 26°73 13°27 
1881 30°34 69°66 
1890 33°88 66°12 
In regard to the neighbouring Colony of Victoria, the figures 
are :— 
Victorian Population. 
Year Metropolitan. | Country. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
1861 25°89 74°11 
1871 28°87 | 71°13 
1881 32°81 67°19 
1890 42°76 | 57°24 
Ep eeoon In the table of urban population of the United States on the pre- 
population. ceding page, is included all towns exceeding 8,000 inhabitants ; 


nevertheless, the proportion to the whole is much less than in either 
New South Wales or Victoria. The case of Melbourne is even 
more marked than that of Sydney ; for during the period comprised 
in the table, the former city increased proportionately more than 
the latter, as compared with the population of its colony, and its 


numerical increase has also been greater. 








Population of the City and Suburbs of Sydney and Melbourne. 
Year. Sydney. Melbourne. 
1861 95,596 139,860 
1871 136,483 206,780 
1881 237,300 296,347 
1884 277,630 349,166 
1885 292,550 368,788 
1886 308,270 389,512 
1887 324,830 411,400 
1888 342,280 434,519 
1889 360,670 458,937 
1890 380,040 484,630 














Extraordinary 
progress of 
Sydney and 
Melbourne. 


The progress of these cities has been extraordinary, and has no 
parallel amongst the cities of the Old World. Even in, America 
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the rise of the great cities has been accompanied by a somewhat 
corresponding increase in the rural population. In these colonies, 
perhaps for the first time in the history of the world, is seen the 
spectacle of magnificent cities growing with wonderful rapidity, 
and embracing within their limits one-third of the population of 
the territory on which they depend. The chief cities of the other 
Australian colonies present somewhat similar features to Sydney 
and Melbourne, but with the exception of Adelaide, which contains 
nearly two-fifths of the whole population of South Australia, they 
are not so large in proportion to their rural population as either 
Sydney or Melbourne. 


The population of the chief cities of the Australasian Colonies Population of 











: Australasian 
is given below :— cities. 
= Population, 
City. Sth April, 1891. 
| 
PV ONOV Ca iien name eee et eaere ee ae 386,859 
PRAUIEERO ee ee ee ee 490,902 
pC eae ee ee EEE 133, 252 
SAVISUNIG 0s on ee Sedetteccs eat swere 101,564 
VCR GON te ycec aero ey ce ene nie eee 33,224 
SROUENE reper ce cute te ier ee 34,028 
POLO ee ee bagels out avis Vaca ereaica oie tence see oe 9,617 








Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, is not the most 
populous city in that colony ; Auckland, which was the seat of 
Government and the capital until 1865, contains a much larger 
population, the census of 1891 giving a total of 51,287 persons, 

Sydney stands alone amongst Australian cities for convenience Growth of 
of position and natural advantages for external and internal trade,» > 
Nor has the progress it has made in wealth and population been 
less than expectation warranted. The growth of population within 
the municipal boundaries of the city forms an interesting feature 
in the progress of the colony. In the table given below the popu- 
lation set down for the years previous to 1871 is that ascertained 
at the date of different census; from 1871 the figures show the 
estimated population at the close of the year :— 
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Growth of 
metropolitan 
population. 
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Population of Sydney within its Municipal Boundaries. 








Year. Persons. Persons. 





Persons. | Year. 





Year. Persons | Year. 





—- 





1828 | 10,815 1861 56,394 1877 91,008} 1884 | 121,440 
1833 16,232 1871 77,680 1878 94,228] 1885 | 122,910 
1836: | 19,729 1872 79,455 1879 98,824] 1886 | 124,380 
1841 29,978 1873 81,482 1880 102,160} 1887 | 121,160 
1846 | 38,358 | 1874 83,631 1881 106,580} 1888 | 118,020 
1851 44,240 | 1875 85,267 1882 110,110 1889 | 114,960 
1856 53,358 | 1876 87,261 1883 115,850} 1890 | 111,980 














At the census of 1861 the population of the whole metropolis 
was 95,596; ten years later it had risen to 136,483 ; while at the 
census of 1881 the number had reached 224,211 ; and at the end of 
1890 the estimated number of persons in Sydney and its suburbs 
was, as already stated, 380,040. The progress of the population 
in the city and suburbs will be found in the following table, 
which also includes the country districts, and the whole colony, 


commencing with the year 1880. 


Estimated Population of the Metropotitan and Country Districts, 
and New South Wales, on the 31st December of each year, 






































1880-90. 

Metropolitan. New South Wales. 

Year. Country. 
City. Suburbs. Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 

—_ —— wo — | ae 
1880 102,160 | 123,040 225,200 522,750 409,030 338,920 747,950 
1881 106,580 130,720 237,300 544,780 429,020 353,060 782,080: 
1882 110,110 139,940 250,050 564,950 447,100 367,900 815,000 
1883 115,850 | 147,630 | 263,480 | 597,830 } 473,980 | 387,330 | 861,310 
1884 121.440 | 156,190 | 277,630 | 627,350 } 498,310 | 406,670 | 904,980 
1885 122,910 169,649 292,550 657,020 523,030 426,540 949,570 
1886 124,380 183,890 308,270 681,070 543,260 446,080 989,340 
1887 121,160 203,670 324,830 695,500 558,350 461,980 | 1,020,330 
1888 118,020 224,260 342,280 708,800 573,190 477,890 | 1,051,080 
1889 114,960 245,710 360,670 721,150 589,010 492,810 | 1,081,820 
1890 111,980 268,060 380,040 741,820 609,650 512,210 | 1,121,860 





| | 


Nore.—The figures in this table have been recast since last publication. 








The increase of population during the twenty years which 
closed with 1890 has been 170 per cent. for the metropolis, while 
that of the country districts amounted to 97 per cent. The popu- 
lation of the whole colony has more than doubled itself during 
this period ; the total for 1890 showing an increase of 117 per 
cent. on the total for 1871. 








SUBURBS OF SYDNEY. 
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The area of the metropolitan district incorporated is nearly 120 Area of the 
Square miles, or 76,417 acres, so that the average density of a 
population at the end of the year was 5 persons per acre, some of 
the more immediate suburbs being almost as densely populated 
as the city itself. The area of land permanently dedicated for 
public recreation in the metropolis comprises 3,761 acres (776 
acres in the city, and 2,985 in the-suburbs ; this includes the 
Centennial Park, the area of which is about 780 acres), equal to 
nearly one twentieth of the total extent of the district, which must 
certainly be looked upon as a very liberal provision for the main- 
tenance of public health. This is quite apart from the National 
Park, an area of 36,320 acres, which is within an hour’s journey 
by train of the city. The area of Melbourne and suburbs is 163,942 
acres, or about 256 square miles, and the population at the 
census of the year 1891 was 491,378; this shows a density of 
population of 3 persons to the acre. The area taken for Mel- 
bourne is an arbitrary one, being the land included within a radius 
of 10 miles of the centre of the city. An area of 256 square miles 
around Sydney would include Parramatta, Hunter’s Hill, Ryde, 
and surroundings, and would at the close of 1890 have embraced 
a population of probably not fewer than 400,000—a number 
less by 85,000 than the Melbourne metropolitan population. 


The suburbs of Sydney consist of the following districts, which 
are here grouped according to locality :—Worth-western—Balmain, 
Leichhardt, Glebe ; West Central—Newtown, St. Peters, Camper- 
down, Macdonaldtown; ast Central—Redfern, Darlington, 
Waterloo, Alexandria, Botany ; Hastern—Paddington, Randwick, 
Waverley, Woollahra ; Western—Ashfield, Burwood, Five Dock, 
Drummoyne, Marrickville, Petersham ; Southern—Canterbury, 
Hurstville, Kogarah, Rockdale ; and North Shore—North Sydney, 
Manly, Ryde, and Hunter’s Hill. 


The population of the suburbs has more than doubled itself Syanen of 


since the census of 1881. The increase has been general, varying 


from 92 per cent. in the east central districts of Redfern, 
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Waterloo, &c., to 216 per cent. in the western and southern 


suburbs, which constitute the electorate of Canterbury :— 





| Estimated | 
Suburbs. Population, 1881. | population, Increase per cent. 
| 5th April, 1891. | 
North-western ............... 27,785 57,521 | 107 
West. centrale ences 15,991 34,701 118 
Bast: Central’: cccer sic oee cree 25,664 49,294 92 
astern ocs.c ee eenae 20,220 43,477 115 
Wiestermne coco. coer ee 18,129 50,808 180 
Southern qt ese eee 2,023 12,842 532 
INOrth Shores ee 11,010 30,972 181 
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The suburbs of Sydney comprise thirty-four distinct munici- 
palities. The population of those in existence at the date of the 
census of 1881 and at that of 1891, will be found below :— 

Population of the various Municipalities. 
Population Estimated Population Estimated 
Municipality. at Census papueuce Municipality. at Census coed spree 

OP ASSI leer aar ee | of WSSU ae 

Alexandria ......... 3,449 7,486 | Macdonaldtown...| 1,870 5,286 
Ashfield ...:....... AOS Jc elie Shia Man lyre cero, 1,327 3,438 
Balmain <s.-4.-..-: 15,063 | 24,320 | Marrickville ...... 3,501 | 13,491 
Botan yarn meee 2,059 | Newtown ......... 8,327 | 17,884 
BOtan yo N Ofte... ee ee 2,392 | North Willoughby; 1,411 3,318 
‘Burwood ........... 2,472 6,030 | North Sydney .... 7,149 | 16,836 
Camperdown ...... 3,522 6,753 | Paddington ...... 9,608 | 18,414 
Canterbury ......... 1,175 2,428 |} Petersham ..... ... 3,413 | 10,374 
Concord sees | ees OSL IPG WICK eee 2,079 6,302 
Darlington ........| 2,026 S 41S Ie Rearerian nace: 10,868 | 21,363 
iiiolaee renters |e 2,054 | Rockdale ......... 858 5,161 
ive, Dock..c.-.:. 88 A250 Petey CO enect enone 1,673 3,542 
The Glebe ......... 10,500 | 17,085 | St. Peter’s ......... 2,272 4,846 
Hunter’s Hill ...... 2,282 3-670) | otraunheldo...s.5|) 6.5: 2,092 
Prnrstvill6 2c) es 3,194 | Waterloo ......... 5,762 8,722 
Kogarah ....c0.:0000] sores: 2,658 | Waverley ...... : 2,365 8,853 
Leichhardt ......... 1,866 | 17,069 | Woollahra ......... 6,168 | 10,172 











At the time of the census of 1881 there were only sixty boroughs 


and municipalities outside the metropolis, but now there are one 


hundred and twenty-one. 


The following are their names and the 


most recent estimates of population :— 





COUNTRY 
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Population of Chief Country Municipalities, April, 1890. 


Estimated 
Population. 


Adamstown...... 6,000 | Gundagai ......| 951 | Penrith ........ 3,686 
Albury «-+seceeeee. 5,452 | Gunnedah ...... | 1,388 | Plattsburg ..... 3,300 
Armidale ........ 3,534 | Hamilton ...... 4,836 | Port Macquarie} 962 
Balling, ww s000ss0e.- M485 WOELAV eee 2,731 | Prospect and 
Balranald......... 660 | Hill End.........! 784 Sherwood ...| 2,067 
Bathurst ......... 9,069 | Hillston ......... | 762 | Queanbeyan ...| 1,261 
SOLA on cccscoecceres 1,619 | Mawarra, Central.| 2,700 | Quirindi......... 264 
Berry ....s0eseees 1,609 z North .., 2,515 | Raymond Terrace.. 843 
Bingara.....:.... 738 | Inverell ........ 2,566 | Richmond ...... 1,242 
Blayney .......... 1,255 | Jerilderie ..... 540-1 Scone .)ss...5. 6... 876 
Bombala ..... ... 10s Janeen: 1,617 | Shellharbour ...| 1,598 
Bourke ......... ..| 3,206 | Katoomba ...... 1,626 | Shoalhaven, 
Bowral ......4.... 2,286 | Kempsey ....... 2,145 Central ..... 452 
Broken Hill...... 19,792 | Kiama... ... om 4.530 Silverton ....... 1,390 
Broughton Vale 600 », Hast... arts Singleton .... ) 2.603 
Burrowa ......... 769 | Lambton ....... 3,434 5» South § aa 
Camden ......... 1,305 - New| 1,548 | Smithfield and 
Campbelltown..,.| 1,022 Lismore ....;.... 2,949 Fairfield...... 1,368 
Carcoar............ 562 | Lithgow ......... 3,838 | St. Mary’s......| 1,897 
Carrington ...... 2,112 | Liverpool ...... 4,464 | Stockton...,....} 2,416 ,» 
Caalnd’ ....<..css. 2,024 | Maclean ......... 913 | Tamworth ...... 4,603 
Cobar .......cceces 1,191 | Maitland, East'| 2,693 | Taree ............ 712 
Condobolin ...... 747 29 West) 7,214 | Tenterfield...... 2,477 
Cooma ..... ...... 1,739 | Merewether ...| 4,340 | Tumut .....:... 1,260 
Coonamble ...... 1,155 | M ittagong Ie 1,489 | Ulladulla ...... 1,629 
Cootamundra ...| 2,028 | Molong ......... 1,13] | -Ulmarra......... 1,601 
COWYa oo. ccececees 1,555 | Moree...... ene 1,166? Uralla...........:: 651 
Cuda oS ces ccss. 650 | Morpeth........ 1,131 | Wagga Wagga | 4,589 
Cudgegong ...... 2,438 | Moss Vale ...... 1,256 | Walcha. ......... 953 
Deniliquin .. ... 2,275 | Mudgee ........ 2,371 | Wallsend ....... 3,642 
THB. oo cones ccc 4,584 | Murrumburrah| 1,300 | Waratah......... 2,719 
Dundas........... 1,600 | Murrurundi 1,252 | Wellington ...,| 1,562 
WOrbemi.... cca. cc 3,028 | Musclebrook ...| 1,301 | Wentworth .... 801 
Gerringong ...... 1,360: 1 Narrabri.....:... 1,982 | Wickham ...... 6,586 
Glen Innes ...... 2,528 | Narrandera ...| 1,687 ; Wilcannia....... 1,205 
Gosford .......... 679 | Newcastle ......! 12,913 | Windsor......... 2,026 
Goulburn ......... 10,902 | Nowra........ ....| 1,705 | Wingham ...... 494 
Gvrafton........ ...| 4,447 | Numba 1,060 | Wollongong ...| 3,048 
Granville ... ..... 4, 000 Orange AIOCOOOCIOOG, 3,230 WASH coe 1,853 
trenfell .......... 746 3) aat ss} 15820 F) LOUNG. knees 2,692 
TOE ic cnctoccescee 1,751 | Parkes ......... 3,005 
Gulgong ......... 1,269 | Parramatta ...| 11,680 





“I 
qt 


The great bulk of the population dwells along the seaboard. population 

. . . . . lensest along 
Outside the metropolis the most thickly peopled districts are the seaboard. 
fertile valleys of the rivers. Amongst these, in point of population, 


the Hunter River valley, with large agricultural and mining indus- 
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tries, stands first. The Illawarra district, rich in coal and pasture, 
comes next; then the maize and sugar-growing country of the 
Clarence and the Richmond. The settlement of population origi- 
nally followed the main roads of the Colony, and is now drawn to the 
great trunk lines of railway, which have almost superseded them. 


NATURALIZATION. 


The law relating to the naturalization of foreigners in New 
South Wales is mainly contained in two statutes. The first of 
these is the Denization Act of 1828, 9 George IV, No. 6. This 
Act enables the Governor, or Acting Governor, to grant letters of 
denization to such foreigners as may arrive in the Colony with a 
recommendation to that effect from the Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, such letters of denization to entitle the holder to 
all the rights, privileges, and advantages in the Colony which a 
3ritish-born citizen could claim. The second enactment bearing 
upon the question is that known as the Naturalization Act of 
New South Wales, 39 Victoria, No. 19, which was passed in 1875, 
and assented to in 1876, having been reserved for the Queen’s 
pleasure. This Act provides that an alien in New South Wales 
may hold and acquire real and personal property, but shall not be 
qualified for any office nor enjoy either a municipal or parliamentary 
franchise ; he shall not be qualified to be the owner of a British 
ship, nor have any rights and privileges except such as are expressly 
conferred upon him. After a residence in the Colony of not less 
than five years a foreigner may apply for letters of naturalization, 
and the Governor may give or withhold the same as he thinks best 
for the public good. Such letters if granted are to be of no effect 
until the oath of allegiance has been taken, after which the holder 
becomes in every respect entitled to all the privileges which attach 
to those who are British by birth. The only case in which naturali- 


zation is no longer permitted is in regard to the Chinese, which 


was provided for by special legislation, as will be shown hereafter. 
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There were 99 foreigners naturalized in this Colony during the 


year 1890, Their length of residence in New South Wales ranged ° 


from five to thirty-four years. Twenty had been resident more than 
twenty years in the Colony. Of European races the Germans have 
availed themselves most largely of the privileges of naturalization, 
the number of certificates issued to them amounting to nearly one- 
fourth of the total number granted within the past ten years. 
The following table shows the native countries of those colonists 
who obtained certificates of naturalization during each year, from 


1881 to 1890 :— 


Naturalization of Foreigners. 












































Native Countries.  11,| 19821985, 1954 1885.| 1886, 8871858. 1889. 0| 10m) ot Total. 
| 
Hrance > wsivccencnc. 5 3; 41} 3/]10) 8] 8 Tel a 6 63 
MDA crcsecsecnene et: eremlaress 1 US ese 1 3 
Portugalee.. sc Ue ee a eels lree aa |irecm| eee eer lume a lnc 8 
Switzerland ......... | Be Hee 4|] 4 1 3 1 1 | 3 5 23 
Ataly cee see ee: 4; 3] 4] 3} 4] 5] 6] 6] 5] 5 45 
Germany ....... vee] dF | 382 | 46 | 44 | 47 | 45 | 48 | 82 | 58 | 34] 420 . 
SATIBULIA Ch cons cece. 4 1 3 8 ] 5 3 3 6 3 aH 
Holland<::.-.0. y Fal are » 5 tae 1 Dl es 1 2 3 18 
Belgian ese. ees wre Sed (pe Pecere eee eel tes ss 2 
Denmark. ............ 7 aad ed aed ba) 7|18 119 {| 10) 15 9 113 
INGEWAYi6... 0-0 e Sr P| eeo it Oslmeonis jaro a OF neGs nS 50 
Sweden .............. 7 5 | 13 SHEL eLOSGlomed lous 121 
WRUBSIGC eso z 2 Z 53 7 6 3 5 5 7 42 
POlIONGG.. cree paul peee 2, 4 4}; 4) 3 5 ] Ae a Os 
GYECCE  ......ceceeeees | 1 2 | 1 2 3 4 4 ye 
UPR OV tcc cusmeesoet peepd| ie terceal| Neccte |esistinl cert ee citer 1 1 
Bulgaria s <3 osies. ees See mecion | fares 1B er | Seren ieee oes 1 
Roumania ........... Beek (eae (eran borer Rea Ieee pee ] ] Ye 
CRs tc eee 31 | 93 |301 |265 | 22 5 } Ss eee 718 
SHU DIG sata e sca ccese ses Bho” lacoes 1 oudey keacee leered bsen cl Beene ec 3 
PONONG cc cones Boe Latico pecicere b rotean | creel (mains [oun Gal pores 1 
|S) -) |: pe rae er 1 a i 
MSD ise a scerencs te Aree occa Haaren peered) (ercicen laren ennai berae 1 Al 2 
AMEYICA,.......008 oes Seen ese ger eel eee | Pal pee Saree 10 
United States ...... vos | oes | ee 2 ] 1 § 
Western Islands ...; 1 ee 1; 4 6 
COMidg es 1 | ve | 1 
New Caledonia ..... Be cal eset bere Wesel (eo | ES etna Neer beer l 
Japan ..... Meneeece ss ate Peacoat PcG ct menriche | meoccta Neuiese | Umnrire| Penny o faker 1 1 
Unknown ............ Be wtlcaes sea eee nl eee: | 1 
fy 0) RN 108 | 147 | 406 | 367 | 128 |124 |119| 106 | 137] 99 | 1,741 
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From this it will be seen that the Chinese have, until late years, 
more than any other nation, evinced a desire to become British 
subjects ; and the tendency is even more marked in Victoria, where, 
out of 3,621 persons naturalized during the ten years from 1879 
to 1888, no fewer than 2,939 were born in China, the greatest 
number naturalized in any one year being 1,178 in 1885. The 


result of the Conference held in Sydney in 1888, reference to which 


is made a few pages further on, has been to place a bar to the 


naturalization of the Chinese as well as to restrict the numbers 
arriving in the Colonies. The total number of persons naturalized 
in New South Wales from 26th July, 1849, to 3lst December, 
1890, was 6,051. 


Of those naturalized during 1890, there were 1 blacksmith, 3 
bakers, 1 boatman, 1 commercial traveller, 3 contractors, 1 
clergyman, 1 cook, 1 clothier, 1 civil engineer, 1 draper, 1 fruit- 
grower, 9 carpenters, 13 farmers, 2 grocers, 1 glazier, 1 general 
dealer, 1 hairdresser, 12 labourers, 4 miners, 3 gardeners, 1| 
medical practitioner, 1 merchant, 1 messenger, 2 furniture dealers, 
4 engineers, 3 master mariners, 1 publican, 3 tobacconists, 1 
tailor, 1 tanner, 2 selectors, 1 sawyer, 13 sailors, 1 storekeeper, 


1 restaurant-keeper, 1 woolscourer, and 1 stationer. 


CHINESE POPULATION. 


The uniformity with which the different colonies have passed 
laws restricting the immigration of Chinese, and prohibiting their 
landing, 
as some evidence of the undesirability of the race as colonists. 
At the census of 1861 there were in the Colony 12,988 Chinese ; 


in 1871 the number had fallen to 7,220; rising again in 1881 to 


except upon payment of a heavy poll-tax, may be taken 


10,205. For many years New South Wales offered little induce- 
ment to the Chinese as a place of settlement, the superior 
attractiveness of Victoria and other colonies, as gold producers, 


claiming their attention. At the rush to Lambing Flat in 1860, 


however, large numbers of Chinese came across the border and 





CHINESE POPULATION. 


established themselves in this Colony, their strength being con- 
stantly recruited by fresh arrivals from China ; but these Chinese 
did not remain in the Colony, for at the census of 1871 there 
were 5,768 less than ten years previously, and it is probable 
that although the census of 1891 shows only 12,781, in 1889 the 


number was nearly 15,000. 


The numbers of Chinese arriving at and departing from New 


South Wales since 1871 will be found in the following table :— 














Year. Arrivals. | Departures. Year. Arrivals. | Departures. 
1871 426 44] 1881 4,465 929 
1872 229 597 1882 1,007 884 
1873 406 400 1883 1,936 1,402 
1874 863 933 1884 2,191 1,038 
1875 625 1,209 1885 2,929 1,726 
1876 696 940 1886 3,092 1,885 
1877 884 490 1887 4,436 2,773 
1878 2.485 1,560 1888 1,848 1,562 
1879 1,979 557 1889 7 941 
1880 2,942 876 1890 15 637 
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It will be seen that 1878 and the following years are marked 
by a large increase in the arrivals from China. The influx 
appeared in 1881 sufficiently formidable to demand the interference 
of the Legislature. Accordingly, the “‘ Influx of Chinese Restric- 
tion Act” was passed, with the result that the subsequent year was 
marked by a decrease in the arrivals to the extent of 3,458, since 
which time there has been a steady increase until 1888, when 
legislation again stepped in, this time with more stringent regula- 
tions, to restrict the numbers arriving on these shores. It would 
seem, from a comparison of the amount of poll-tax collected (£10 
a head until July, 1888, when it was raised to £100) with the 
recorded arrivals, that a very considerable proportion of the Chinese 
immigrants were already British subjects, or had availed them- 
selves of the privilege granted by the Act of returning to the 
Colony after an absence of nine months without paying a second 
tax. This is evidently so to a large extent, for from the 6th 
December, 1881, the date of the Act just mentioned, to the 11th 
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July, 1888, when the present Act became law, 3,178 certificates 
of exemption were issued in this Colony to Chinese, the date of 
the last certificate being the 28th April, 1888, and of this number 
1,788 have been received from returned Chinese. No such certi- 
fieates have been granted since the passing of the ‘‘ Chinese 


Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888.” 





| Chinese paying 





Year. Chinese arriving. Poll-tax. 
1882 1,007 852 
188: 1,936 | 1,220 
1884 2,191 1,074 
1885 2,929 1,060 
1886 3,092 1,284 
1887 4,436 1,798 
1888 1,848 462 
1889 7 I 
1890 15 3 











There has very clearly been an increasing desire during the 
last few years on the part of the Chinese to migrate to Aus- 
tralia. This of late brought about considerable discussion, which 
culminated in a Conference of delegates from all the colonies 
being held in Sydney in 1888. As a result, the Conference 
prepared a draft bill, which was afterwards submitted to the Parlia- 
ments of the different colonies. The bill provided that more 
stringent regulations should be enforced to check the influx of 
Chinese to these shores ; and although it was not deemed advisable 
that their landing should be prohibited altogether, yet it was con- 
sidered necessary that such a limit should be placed to the numbers 
privileged to land as would prove an efficient check to Chinese 
immigration. Before the Conference met, progress had been made 
in the New South Wales Legislature with a bill which was proceeded 
with after the Conference adjourned, and became law on the 11th 
July, 1888. By this measure vessels are prohibited from carrying 
to the Colony more than one Chinese passenger to every 300 tons ; 


Chinese landing are to pay a poll-tax of £100, and are not to engage 


in mining, without express authority under the hand and seal of 





ABORIGINES. 





the Minister of Mines, nor are they permitted to become natural- 
The Act 


has already operated to the entire cessation of Chinese immigration. 


ized. The penalty for a breach of the Act is £500. 

It is estimated that in the beginning of the year 1890 there 
were 45,381 Chinese in the Australasian colonies, exclusive of 
Fiji. 


colonies was set down as 43,706, which is 3,727 less than the 


When the census of 1881 was taken the total number in the 


present estimate. 


Chinese in the Australasian Colonies, 1890. 











Colony. Number. 

INGW SOUT VV GlOS ere tcs ceceuemcanee core cee the sie cuneuones 13,529 
a8 (0) '6) y 1: SR SRE ORC RDC rnnTCCr crater none 11,290 
Qtieensland ees. cceecoceseceettccceeteersetneeerons. 7,691 
NOUtheA UStIALIA cornea cit curc cee eeceamer cs ccse on cun se sirices 6,660 
ING We ZORIAT Cer encrnaeh wereurivareces hetero terete ees setes 4,585 
ASIN TIS ear eee eee nn Seer Caen atooan Cena cinco ts 1,000 
WV GRTOITICA TIBUIGLifrcr cere ee rien teen on coca ee oon 626 
OUR ec cee rene eee eae eo neon s nee meee cee suee 45,381 





ABORIGINES. 

This name, signifying “from the origin,” was given to the 
earliest known inhabitants of Italy, but is now applied to the 
original or primitive inhabitants of any country. As the history 
of the native race in these colonies is so entwined with the pro- 
gress of the British people in Australia, a few words concerning 
them may not be out of place. The aborigines of Australia 
form a distinct race, and it may be presumed that the whole 
of them throughout the continent sprang from the same stock, 
although it is remarkable that their languages differ so greatly 


that tribes within short distances of each other are often quite 


Chinese in the 
colonies in 1890 
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unable to understand each other; and in fact almost every large 
community of natives has its own peculiar dialect. It is difficult to 
form a correct estimate of their numbers, and while there is reason 
to believe that some generations ago they were very numerous, 
there is ample evidence of late years that in many places they 
are decreasing ; and they may now be counted by fives where they 
were formerly counted by hundreds. In Tasmania they have dis- 


appeared altogether, the last of the tribe in that colony having 
died in 1876. 


It is recorded that Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal 
population about the close of the last century at one million ; 
the number between Broken Bay and Botany Bay appearing to 
have been about 3,000. It is impossible to say how far this esti- 
mate was in accordance with fact ; for, although at the time it 
did not probably seem an exaggerated conjecture in the face of so 
large a number as 3,000 having been found within the small area 
between the bays above mentioned ; yet,econsidering how small a 
portion of the territory was then explored by the early settlors, 
the statement must be accepted as what it professes to be, namely, 
an estimate at a time when the data to hand were very limited. 
At the census of 1881 the aborigines in Australia were said 
to number 31,700, distributed as follows :— 


Aborigines in Australian Colonies, 1881. 


























Colony. Males. Females. Total 
New South Wales............ 938 705 1,643 
IVAGLOVIB SE ceaceetiees scatecnes| 460 320 780 
Queensland) -.24;s. sc eee 10,719 9,866 20,585 
South Australia ............... 3,478 2,868 6,346 
Western Australia............ | 1,640 706 2,346 
Ota erie 17,235 14,465 31,700 








There are various reasons for believing that the above total 


does not include the entire aboriginal population of the colonies. 
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In New South Wales, for instance, only the “ civilized” blacks 
were enumerated in the returns, and, from reliable information 
since available, it is certain that the actual number, including : 
those in a wild state, was much higher. The figures for Queens- 
land are in a great measure derived from estimates which are 
considered by the Registrar-General of that colony to be too low, 
for in his report on the census he says :—‘‘ In the northern parts 
of the colony the aborigines are comparatively numerous, and some 
persons resident in the Cook and Palmer districts have supposed 
that there may be 70,000 in Queensland. This, however, is a very 
crude estimate, and may be far wide of the truth.” In the case 
of South Australia, the aborigines in the Northern Territory were 
not included in the returns, and it seems probable that they are 
as numerous in that colony as in Queensland. The census of 
Western Australia includes only those aboriginals in the employ- 
ment of the colonists, and as large portions of this, the greatest in 
area of all the Australasian colonies, are as yet unexplored, it 
may be presumed that the number of aborigines enumerated in the 
census is very far short of the total in the colony. The aboriginal 
population of the entire Continent may be set down at something 
like 200,000. 
The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they que maoris, 
, are called, are quite a different race. They are gifted with a con- 
siderable amount of intelligence, quick at imitation, and brave 
even to rashness ; on the other hand they are avaricious, and oft- 
times ferocious. According to the census of 1881 they numbered 
44,097. Like the Australian aborigines they appear to be de- 
creasing in number, the census of 1886 enumerating only 41,432, 
although at that of 1891 the total was 41,523. Itis believed, how- 
ever, that at the time the colonists first landed their number was 
fully 120,000. 


According to the most recent enumeration, it is estimated Aporigines 
decreasing. 


that there were 7,700 aborigines in New South Wales in 
1890, as compared with 7,529 in 1889. These totals include half- 
castes, who last year numbered 2,877, and in 1888, 2,767. The 
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number of full-blood aborigines has therefore increased by 41, 
while the half-castes have increased by 130, so that the increase 
on the total was 171. The number of births reported during 1890 
was 282 (143 of the children being half-castes), and the deaths 
223 (38 half-castes). There are three mission stations under the 
control of the Board. These establishments, when first formed, 
were little more than camping grounds for the aborigines, where 
they’ worked for their rations, elementary instruction being im- 
parted to the children, but now they have developed into settle- 
ments, with greatly improved huts for married couples, and 
adequate accommodation for teaching, duly qualified instructors 
having been appointed by the Department of Public Instruction. 
During the year, 7,849 blankets were forwarded from the Govern- 
ment Stores Department to the various Benches of Magistrates 


for distribution among the blacks. This bounty has been conceded 


_for many years. At the census of 1881 only 4,673 were enumerated, 


but the returns for 1890 must not be taken as showing an in- 
crease, but as proving that at the previous census’ the 
aboriginals passed over as being in a wild state far outnumbered 


those within the bounds of civilization. 


It has been the misfortune of the aborigines of Australia, as it 
was of the Carribee, the North American Indian, and the Hotten- 
tot, to be found in the way of European colonization ; and the blacks 
have not seen the white man take possession of their territory with- 
out many anattempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, to stop the 
invasion and to avenge the injury. It would be easy to gather from 
the records of British colonization in Australia many instances of 
horrible crimes committed by the aborigines, who are, in fact, 
partakers of the worst passions of human nature. But it must 
not be forgotten that, amongst the people of British origin who 
settled upon the land formerly occupied by the blacks alone, 
were many whose crimes against the aborigines at least equalled 


in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. Cunning 


and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle ; 
and the remembrance of what cunning and ferocity have done 
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tends to make the colonists slow to recognize any characteristics 
of an opposite kind in the blacks. There is, however, evidence 
from their songs and their cherished traditions,* that they are by 
no means destitute of some qualities in which civilized men glory 
—such as the power of inventing tragic and sarcastic fiction, the 
thirst for religious mystery, stoical contempt of pain, and reverence 
for departed friends and ancestors. The manner in which they 
have displayed these characteristics presents such a strange mix- 
ture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and degrading thoughts, of 
interesting and of repulsive traditions, of pathetic and grotesque 
observances, that, in order to account for the apparent contradic- 
tions, recourse must be had to the supposition that this race has 
descended from an ancient and higher civilization, of which they 


have retained some memorials. 


THE CENSUS. 


On the night of Sunday, April 5, 1891, a census was taken 
throughout Australasia, as well as the other portions of the 
British Dominions, which comprise about one-fourth of the surface 
of the habitable globe, and nearly one-fifth of the population of 
the world. The object of taking the census, and the necessity 
thereof will be apparent to every thoughtful mind. The informa- 
tion, which can be obtained only by this means, regarding the 
numbers of the people ; the manner in which they are congregated 
together in some parts, and separated in others, their industrial 
pursuits, their educational condition, and other particulars, are 
matters which require to be known in order to deal effectually 
with the many social and economic problems that constantly arise 
in the community. or instance, it is important to know how 
many bread-winners there are among the people, and how many 
there are dependent upon them through youth, age, or helplessness, 
in order to make proper provision to render effectual the efforts 
of the former, and to ameliorate the condition of the latter class. 


Besides, the census enables comparison to be made with former 





* Vide Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rev. W. Ridley, M.A. 
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periods, and shows not only where improvement has taken place 
but also the directions in which it is necessary to make increased 


efforts in the future. 


The prejudice against taking a census, which existed about a 
century and a half ago in England to such an extent as to pre- 
vent the authorities from taking one, has now died out, and even 
in Australasia the only idea and desire is to make the census as 
perfect as possible. With this object in view a Conference of 
Giatisticians was held at Hobart in March, 1890, at which all the 
Australasian Colonies were represented. The whole subject was 
exhaustively discussed, and matters of detail were carefully con- 
sidered, the result being that uniformity in regard to all the 
principal matters of inquiry was agreed upon, at the same time 
leaving it free for any Colony to extend the scope of its inquiries 
in any direction where it should be deemed well to go beyond the 
general scheme. It was in accordance with the principles thus 


agreed upon that the census of 1891 was taken, 


So far as New South Wales was concerned the requisite in- 
formation was obtained by means of schedules left at every 
dwelling in the Colony, to be filled up by the occupant or by the 
person charged with the duty of delivering and collecting the 
schedules. The ‘“ Householder’s Schedule” had to be filled up 
with the name of every person who slept or abode in each house 
on census night, with particulars as to relationship to head of 
family, sex, age, social condition, occupation, sickness and infirmity, 
birthplace, religion, and degree of education. Another column 
was devoted to particulars descriptive of the dwelling. It was left 
optional whether the information respecting religion were given 
or not, but all the other ites were compulsory. There was also 
an agricultural schedule, in which minute information was collected 
respecting land, live stcck, agricultural produce, machinery and 
implements, and other matters. Other schedules were used to 


gather particulars respecting mills and manufactories, private 


schools, &e. 
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The immense mass of information collected in these schedules is rybelgartn of the 
intormation, 


like metal in the ore—comparatively useless until concentrated, 
It is here that the bulk 


of the work in connection with census-taking occurs, for every 


and separated from extraneous matter. 


schedule has to be dissected, and every figure classified, tabulated, 
and arranged. This is a work of time, and although a large staff 

has been engaged upon it the results have not yet advanced sufti- 

ciently to be incorporated to any great extent in the present 

volume, but will form a rich source of illustration for future 

issues, 

Population at 


» different 
censuses. 


The following are the figures disclosed by the censuses of 1861 
1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 


Population of New South Wales. 


-_—-_—_———————— — —— _ 











Year. | Males. Females. Total. 

1861 198,488 152,372 | 350,860 
1871 | 275,551 228,430 503,981 
1881 411,149 340,319 751,468 
1891 | 612,697 519,804. 1,132,501 








DISTRIBUTION OF SEXES. 
The relative proportion of males to females in the whole Colony 
has undergone little change for many years past, as will be seen 
from the following figures :— 


Percentage of Males and Females to whole Population. 








Year. Males. Females. 
1861 56°57 43°43 
1871 54°67 45°33 
1881 54°86 45°14 
1885 55°08 44°92 
1886 54°90 45°10 
1887 54°72 45°28 
1888 | 54°53 45°47 
1889 | 54°45 45°55 
1890 | 54°34 45°66 
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The excess of male over female population is chiefly at the ages 
of from 20 to 50 years, and is caused by the large influx of males 


in the prime of life, from the neighbouring colonies and the 
British Islands. 


MARRIAGES. 

The number of marriages registered in the Colony shows an 
uninterrupted annual increase from 1875 to 1886; in 1887 and 
1889, however, there was a falling off, while during 1890 there were 
more marriages than in any previous year. The rate per 1,000 of 
population had been declining during the period from 1883 to 
1889, but 1890 presented a slight improvement on the rate of the 
previous year. 


Marriages in New South Wales. 
































ee | | Per 

Year, | Marriages | AEiionat Year. Marriages | CF mngan 

| registered, | population. registered. Population. 
1871 3,953 UAE 1882 6,948 8°70 
1872 3,925 7°45 1883 7,405 8°83 
1873 4,384 8°05 1884 7,482 8°47 
1874 4,343 | 7°69 1885 7,618 §°22 
1875 4,605 7°87 1886 7,811 8°06 
1876 4,630 7°66 1887 7,590 7°55 
1877 4,994 7°94 1888 7,844 7°57 
1878 5,317 8°08 1889 7,530 7°06 
1879 5,391 7°80 1890 7,876 7°15 
1880 5,572 7°65 —-—— 
1881 6,284 8°82 Mean for 20 years ... 7°92 








Compared with some European countries the proportion of 
marriages to the whole population in the Colony appears some- 
what less than might be anticipated, but it will be found that the 
circumstances of the countries where marriages are more largely 


entered into are entirely dissimilar, and the national habits 


different from our own. The highest European marriage-rate is 
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found in the dominions of the two great empires, Germany and 
Austria, as the following table will show. The ratios for Prussia 
and the rest of Germany, and for Hungary and the other portions 
of Austria, are given separately. Their mean marriage-rates 
since 1870 have been declining year by year; and reference to 
the table will show that the average rate for each during 
1881-89 was lower than the average for the twenty years prior 
to 1881. 


The marriage-rate of the United Kingdom is always much the Marriages in 
same as that of the Australasian Colonies, in spite of the com- vanes ae 
paratively few marriages solemnized in Ireland. The information 
in the following table is taken from the report of the Registrar- 


General of England :— 


Marriage-rate per Thousand of Mean Population in certain 


Kuropean countries. 




















ro} =| | | | | | 3 2 

Countries. a2 I 1881. 1882. | 1883. 1884.| 1885.| 1886. 1887. | 1888.| 1889. qo 
England and Wales| 8:2 | 7°6| 7-7 | 7-7] 7-5 | 7-2| 7-0] 771 | Platonic 
Scotland... ...... veeee| TL | 7°0 | 7:0 | 7:0 | 6°7 | 6°5 | 6-2 | 6-2 | 6:3 | 6-4 | 6°6 
i hy:) 2 ¥c Roepe ee 4°9 | 4°3 | 4°3 | 4°3 | 4:5 | 4°3 | 4°2 | 4°4/4:2/4:5] 4:3 
BYANCE css.s.eci cesses | 79 | 7° | 7:4) 75 | 7°61 75 | 7°41 7°38) 7-2) 71 | 74 
SDAIN cc rrcrcaetcaten es | 7°2 | 6°4| 6:0 | 63) 6°7| ... Jose | cee | cee | aoe | Ord 
Switzerland ......... 7°6 | 6:8 | 6'8 | 6°8 | 6°8 | 6°9 | 6°8 | 7:1 | 7°70 | 7°0| 6:9 
DtALV ee scones aces: 7°6 | 8:1] 7:9 | 8-0| 8:2] 7°9| 7°8| 7°8| 7°81 7:5]: 7:9 
German Empire ...| 8°7 | 7°5|7°7|7°7| 7°8| 7:9) 7:9 | 7°8|7°8|80| 7°8 
Prussia wot... 8-6 | 7°6| 7:9| 7:°9| 8-0 | 8-2| 81] 8-0/ 8-0} 8-2] 8-0 
AURUNIE Cees cru er tt. I ScOa- 8:0 1:38:25 oh e066 hic On| scone aS 
Hungary ..... ee }10°3 |10°0|10°3 |10°4)10°2 |10°0| 9°5 | 9°0 | 9°2| 8:0] 9°6 
PLOMAMG sc. ccesaeee. 8°l | 7°3| 7:2 | 7:1 | 7:2 | 6:9 | 6:9 | 7°70| 6:9 | 6:9 | 7:0 
Belgium............... eral alageOnrOsenGel Ossi Osis lal see gen arco 
Denmark ...... Boers Lniealedcc eben da side | a OulbyeGn ay oka s/s lege kenl aya  ergp4: 
IN OF WAY 2 0-n-cec nes | 72 | 6°4 6:7 | 6°6 | 6:8 | 6°7 | 6-5 | 63 | 6-2 | 6-2] OF 
Sweden ...........00e 6°7 | 6:2 | 6°4 | 6:4 | 6°5 |6°6 | 64 | 6'°3| 59160) 6:3 














| 
| 


The means for the series of years prior to 1881 are not for the 


full period of twenty years for all the countries above mentioned 
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In the case of Ireland the ratio is the average from 1864 to 1880 ; 
Spain, 1861 to 1878 ; Switzerland, 1868 to 1880; Italy, 1863 to 
1880 ; German Empire, 1872 to 1880 ; Hungary, 1866 to 1880 ; 
and Norway, 1871 to 1880. 
above are the ratios of marriages to population ; to ascertain the 


It must be borne in mind that the 


ratios of persons married it is therefore necessary to double the 


figures in each ease. 


But no one of the European countries referred to above is to 
any great extent similar to the Australasian Colonies in its social 
The 


nearness of the marriage-rate of the United Kingdom to that of 


customs, or in the prosperity of the great bulk of its people. 


Australasia is accidental, as the circumstances of the two countries 
are very dissimilar. In the former case there is a large excess of 
female population, due to the emigration of males, while in these 
colonies the preponderance is greatly on the side of the males. 
Besides this, the social condition of the working-classes, in even 
the least forward of the Australasian Colonies, is much more 
advanced than in the British Islands ; the probabilities are there- 


fore greatly in favour of a higher marriage-rate in these colonies. 


The lowest marriage-rate of any of the Colonies is found in New 
Zealand, and the highest, taking a series of years, in Queensland. 
The rates during the last ten years, which will be found hereunder, 
show that the average of the whole colonies has been approxi- 


mately 7:54. 


The Colonies whose rates are above the average are :— 


Baye 71010 eeegiagene. cf eetnoodaae ioc suGdH cc ocoGnOncRnpECSUoCCOnc 8°58 
ING We OULD WV BIOS core ao eric deci oird ce aceon casio esos’. 7°98 
CORA ee ee eT aT eae ecles ay bey 

Dn SPA TILA a Oe ene oe ee Caen iNens 7°60 

Those below the average are :— 

Qn TLS ULL ere re elon acre aieie eiciiais sion tat eistaste 7°47 
WT LOLVT) TA TIS UTI ree a ore reer te eee ese 6°97 
I OO LRT rere errr Reo dee a ea ceglon eects 6°43 
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Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Mean... 


Wales. 





8-21 
8:70 
8-83 
8:47 
8-22 


8°06 





98 





New South 


6°79 
7°09 
7°44 
7°74 
773 
7°86 
7°64 
8°48 
8°43 
8°21 








7°74 





Victoria. 





land. 


771 
8°59 
| 8-97 

8-98 
9-32 
| 8-44 
8-40 
8-94 
8-27 


| 8-22 


| 8°58 


Queens- 


| 
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Mean Marriage Rates of the Australasian Colonies. 
































Macon Phe Tasmania. Zea lata 
8°34 6°67 7°34 6°65 
8°75 7°04 8°10 7°09 
8°53 6°89 9:15 6°86 
8°33 7°02 8°00 6°93 
7°86 7°37 8°23 6°72 
6°36 7°73 7°56 5°99 
6°33 7°44 7°03 5°98 
6°65 6°90 6°95 6°09 
6°56 6°77 6°92 5°95 
7°02 5°89 6°67 6°11 
7°47 6°97 7°60 6°43 











The following are tle numbers of marriages registered in each 


of the colonies during the years 1876 to 1890 :— 


Year. 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


New South 


Wales. 


4,994 
5,317 





4,630 


4,949 
5,103 
5,092 


4,986 


5,896 
6,309 
6,771 
7,218 
7,395 


- Per 


1,404 





7,768 
8,946 
9,203 
9,187 


Victoria. 


5,286 | 


(Queens- 


land. 
1,394 
1,447 


1,703 
2,034 
2,392 
2,661 
2,842 


2,914 


a 123 
3,195 





1,444 | 
1,604 
1,547 | 


2,185 | 


3,254 | 





South 


Western 


Australia. | Australia. 


1,852 
2,002 


2,299 
2,238 
2.291 
2,308 
2 530 


2,084 
2,062 
2,235 


—; tt 





ft fle 
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to 





Tasmania. 


746 
831 
866 
804 
840 
856 
969 
1,120 
1,003 
1,054 
985 
939 
951 
967 
954 


| New 

| Zealand. 
3, 196 
3,114 
3,377 
3,352 
3,181 
3,277 
3,600 
3,612 
3,800 
3,813 
3,488 
3,563 
3,617 
3,630 
3,797 
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So far as these colonies are concerned, the factors influencing 
the marriage-rate are—first, and chiefly, the general prosperity of 
the community ; secondly, the number of marriageable males, and 
the ozcupations of the people. Judged by certain standard tests, 
which are elsewhere described, the prosperity of the people 
of New South Wales was perhaps greater than that of any of 
the other colonies during the period from 1880 to 1886 ; hence 
the high marriage-rate for that period compared with most of the 
other colonies. During some of the succeeding years the material 
condition of the working population of the colony has not been so 
satisfactory, and the marriage-rate during these years shows a 


marked decline. 


The number of single men (bachelors and widowers) of marriage- 
able age was, numerically, larger in New South Wales than in any 
of the other colonies, but, proportionately to the whole population, 
larger only than in Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia during 
the year 1881. Under similar conditions it would, therefore, be 
natural to suppose that, were it not for the greater material pros- 
perity of New South Wales, the marriage-rates of the remaining 
colonies would have been higher than in this Colony. Such, 
however, was not the case, for, as mentioned above, the rate for 
New South Wales is exceeded only by Queensland, over a series 
of years. 


The number of persons signing the marriage register with marks 
has steadily declined for many years past ; the proportion of 
signatures made with marks was, in 1871, 16°96 per cent. of the 
whole, while in 1890, the percentage had fallen to 2°70, thus 
showing a satisfactory decrease of illiteracy. The greatest number 
of persons signing with marks was recorded in the country districts 
of the Colony, where, in 1871, 18°92 per cent. of the total signa- 
tures were so made, as against 13-94 in the city, and 10°98 in the 


suburbs of Sydney. The proportion of persons unable to write 


is still much higher in the country than in the metropolis, though 
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it is satisfactory to note the reduction of the percentage from Illiteracy greater 
in country. 


18:92 in the year mentioned to 3:56 in 1890. 


Percentage of Marks to Total Signatures of Persons signing 
o a) fw) oD 


Marriage Legisters. 






































Metropolis. | 
Year. Gee oe ane Secs ule kwuae 
sydney. | Suburbs. | Total. | 
oo ee 
1871 13-94 10°98 | 13°50 18-92 16-96 
1872 11°47 8-22 10°77 15-09 13°62 
1873 10°73 8°38 10-26 16°53 14-26 
1874 10°12 7-93 8:81 15°85 11:96 
1873 «| «(1067 328 | 877 | 1421 12-26 
1876 7°63 356 | 6-54 16-71 10°47 
1877 8°30 585 758 | 11°10 9°76 
1878 7°16 4:59 6-36 9-21 $10 
1879 6°42 4:34 5°70 | $85 758 
1880 658 397 | 576 | 731 | 6°66 
1881 5-41 4-04 505 | 8-34 6-94 
1882 617 3°47 519 | 6-00 5°63 
1883 5:00 4:00 460 | 7°28 6-10 
1384 3°60 312 | 3-40 677 | 5°23 
{885 3°76 203 | 3°84 5-99 | 4°74 
1886 3°63 1:90 2:89 | 5:00 | = 3-98 
1887 2-85 1-23 2:12 4°68 3°50 
1888 3°51 1°84 2°75 4:55 3°74 
1889 3°09 | 1°59 2°39 4°13 3°35 
1890 1-71 1°52 1°63 3:56 2:70 
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The amount of illiteracy, as displayed by inability to write, has 
for many years been greater amongst females than males. The 
next table shows that such was the case in every year since 1871, 
with the exception of the last two years, from which it would 
appear that women are now quite on a par with men in the 
acquirement of the rudiments of education. In 1871, the first 
year shown on the foregoing table, the number of women unable 
to sign their names, who were married, amounted to nearly one- 
fifth of the whole, but the proportion fell to 2} per cent. in 1889. 


The following table gives the percentage of males and females 


signing the marriage registers with marks for every year since 1871. 


— 




















gees es 
ear, [Mn SAO signing with] gy, | MAR SeTIN | signing wih 
per cent. oi per cent. conte. 
1671 ede 19 1881 5 8 
1872 1 15 1882 5 6 
1873 12 15 1883 5 6 
1874 | 10 13 1884 4 5 
1875 | 10 13 1885 4 5 
1876 9 ll 1886 4 4 
1877 8 ll 1887 3 4 
1878 7 8 1888 4 31 
1879 | 6 8 1889 31 3 
1880 6 i 1890 22 2h 











The greater number of marriages are solemnized by the clergy ; 
nevertheless, the number of persons married by registrars is fairly 


large, averaging 6°05 per cent. of the whole, during the past 


twenty years. 
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Percentage of Marriages by the Clergy and at Registrars’ offices. 


























Vaan aerated by ‘ogists! Year. earl he by Registrars" 
1871 94°46 | 5°54 1883 93°44 6°56 

1872 95°13 4:87 1884 92:82 7°18 

1873 95:92 4:08 1885 | 93:30 6°70 

1874 95:21 4:79 1886 93°18 6:82 

1875 94°56 5°44 1887 | 93°31 6°69 

1876 94:06 5:94 isss | 93-49 6°51 

1877 93-93 6-07 1889 93:24 6:76 

1878 94°19 5°81 1890 | 93-00 7-00 

1879 94:03 597 | |____________— 
1880 94°29 571 Average for 

1881 93°76 6-24 20 years...) 9899 | ON 

1882 93°75 6-25 | 











As may naturally be expected, the largest number of marriages Church of 
were celebrated by the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Roman Catholic 
Church coming next ; but the percentage of marriages celebrated oe 
by each of these Churches falls short of what might have been 
anticipated from their strength as shown by the census. This is 
noticeably the case with the Roman Catholic Church. The 
adherents of this denomination at the census of 1881 were 27°63 
per cent. of the population, whereas the marriages solemnized 
according to its rites during the year 1890 were only 17:43 per 
cent. of the whole marriages. To bring the number of Roman 
Catholic marriages up to the proper proportion they should increase 


at least 60 per cent. It is plain, therefore, that the adherents of ' 
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that they do not undertake the responsibilities of marriage to the 
same extent as other members of the community. The latter suppo- 
sition is doubtless the correct explanation of the anomaly ; for the 
adherents of the Roman Catholic Church are amongst the poorest. 
in the Colony, and want of means is, perhaps, the chief cause of 
the comparatively small number of their marriages, though it is 
undoubtedly true that what are termed “ mixed” marriages are 


humerous. 


The disparity between the number of marriages solemnized by 
the clergy of the Church of England and what might be expected 
from the numerical strength of the denomination is not so great. 
During theyear 1890 there were celebrated 3,126 marriages accord- 
ing to the rites of this Church, being 39°69 per cent. of the total mar- 
riages, while the estimated percentage of its adherents was 45:50. 
A glance at the following table will show that the number of 
marriages celebrated during 1890 by ministers of other denomina- 
tions, notably the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, and 


Baptist, far exceeded their apparent due proportions :— 


Marriages in 1890. 

















Percent 
Percentage Y 
ores No. of Poe adherents 
Denomination. Marriages. | 4 eure | to total 
population, 
| census 1881. 
Churchrot-tngland venient 3,126 39°69 45°50 
Roman Catpolcmscs-se ee ee nee 1,373 | 17°43 27 63 
BPresvyteriatiy :vc.cccc tenes enc teens (ee eenieoir es 965 | 12°25 9°66 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist ...... 1,054 | 13°38 8°58 
Congregationalin.sicceecssectnc essences 540 | 6°86 1°91 
Baptists sacs rece ee eee nee | 118 | 1°50 0-98 
RL ebYe wary cess. cate neti ton acerca eosin 23 0:29 0°44 
Other Denominations ............ ccc ees e cece 126 | 1°60 5°30 
Eegistrars: Oficess.22).c.c-seoe ecco 551 | 7°00 
7,876 | 100°00 














Marriages registered in the Colony, 1876-90. 
Denomination. 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1982. | 1863. | 1884. | 1985. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1989. | 1890. | 


| 
| 











| | | | I | 
Church of England...| 1,759 | 1,869 | 2,098 | 2,182 | 2,252 | 2,487 | 2,768 | 2,949 | 2,893 | 2,990 | 2,987 | 3,056 | 3,134 | 2,885 | 3,126 | 





Roman Catholic....... 921} 990/1,009| 982 | 1,021 | 1,171 | 1,315 | 1,414 | 1,448 | 1,258 | 1,323 | 1,221 | 1,350 | 1,288 | 1,373 
| | | | | 
Presbyterian .......... 761; 854} 821| 722} 768) 872 | 955 | £50 | 1,009 | 1,155 | 1,147 | 1,030; 977; 979) 965 | 
| | | 
Woesleyan’.....:...-..: 487| 509) 556] 605; 618| 651) 704| 712) 759) 739) 8382 | 770| 815, 753 | 798 





bo 
Ct 
[=n] 


271 | 2056 


Primitive Methodist | 101; 110 | 94; 111} 101; 146; 184 | 157} 165] 193] 207| 227 
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Congregational... ....| 232| 243| 291| 331| 364] 433| 516| 565| 484) 532) 554| 536 | 534| 546| 540 
Baptistyccc sce ess 39/ 70 | 89 90 93 85} 79; 101 117 | 137 120 | 120, 133) 167| 118 | 
Hebrew ....cccscecsvees. 14/ 20; 20} 22] 17] 27] 22] 24] 27| 27) 18] 27| 32] 35] 23 | = 
German Evangelical 19; 20 1] 13 | 9 13) 12) 10 18 | 26 17| 20} 28 28; 23 e 
Christians ...........0. 4| 3 nu} 7| 9/ 3| 5] 3]| 9{| 8] a1{| 34) 35) 28] 28 Z 
Salvation Army ...... Sic pon b ane 5OL me os son 3 3 3 1] 10 22 26 4] =. 
Other Denominations} 18 3 | 8 4 2 4 | 2 31 13 40) 31 31 | 17; 1b 34 y 
Registrars’ Offices... 275| 303 | 309| 322) 318] 392| 434] 486] 537; 510] 533; 508) 5ll | 509} ddl 
Total...... 4,630 4,994 | 5,317 | 5,391 | 5,572 | 6,284 | 6,948 | 7,405 | 7,482 | 7,618 | 7,811 | 7,590 7,844 7,530 | 7,876 








— 











Marriages 
dissolved. 


Marriages 
of divorced 


persons, 
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DIVORCES. 


The Matrimonial Causes Act was assented to on the 38rd of 
March, 1873. From 1875 to the end of 1890, 359 marriages 
have been dissolved, the largest number in any year being forty- 
four, during 1889. The subjoined table shows the number of 
decrees for dissolution of marriage granted during the period 
1875-90 :— 























Decrees Decrees 
Year. for dissolution of Year. for dissolution of 
marriage. marriage. 
1875 9 1884 27 
1876 19 1885 23 
1877 19 1886 32 
1878 1] 1887 25 
1879 10 1888 28 
1880 22 1889 44 
1881 15 1890 42 
1882 19 —- —_—— 
1883 14 A Koye \ eeaae sade 309 








The number of persons divorced in the Colony who married 
again cannot be ascertained ; but during the sixteen years which 
ended with 1890, eighty men and seventy-nine women, who had 
been divorced in New South Wales or elsewhere, were re-married. 
The largest number in any year was in 1890, when twenty-three 


divorced persons (ten males and thirteen females) married again. 


























No. of divorced persons No. of divorced persons 
re-married. re-marricd. 
Year. ees eee nes Year. ee ee eC NS 
Males. | Females. Males. Females, 
1875 1 e eonsucscce 1884 6 6 
1876 2 1 1885 9 6 
1877 1 3 1886 8 8 
1878 | 2 3 1887 t ll 
1879 4. 2 1888 8 7 
LBOU ine sccecs. 1 1889 1G 6 
1881 1 5 1890 10 13 
1882 2 - oe a 
1883 it 5 Total...«.. 80 79 
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BIRTH-RATE PER MARRIAGE. 
The average number of children born to a marriage in each 
colony, with the exception of Western Australia, during the 


decennial period 1881—1890, is shown below :— 




















Colony. Average number of 
children per marriage. 

New South Wales .............00.. ee Terror 4°86 
WVAOVOTUR hes cei cere racine atest a cinch tr Seeee ection iit ewes 4°3 
CULM A BULALIG@ i. chess cere ccee cere see me eeeite uate 4°82 
VV SOUGEN A USUIRLIB D2. creecss cc cc cieccre ce cnee nceer sites | 5°16 
BRS 11 LE 1 (6 Rann a Re eee 4°72 
MMEOMRTIR Fro cet core tcc cee nee seor cere tits Seow arene ete aan ceue er ese en 4°66 
ING ORAANG Uwe r ees uccccueiic cree cue sce cose care noneas eres 5°36 

Average of Australasian Colonies............ 4°83 





a, 





Considering the whole of the above-named colonies as repre- 
senting Australasia, the number of children to each marriage is 
4‘73. This is higher than in the United Kingdom, as might be 
expected from the number of married women of child-bearing age 
who have come to these colonies from other countries. Thus the 
birth-rate is increased, while the marriage rate has not been 
affected. The average number of children to a marriage in the 


United Kingdom is :— 


pnpland and Wealessc0.7..00.ecassscsecescneces 4°30 
BPOUAN Giyreicaeses ries sod een cero scwenseewemanCte 5°38 
POGUANC nan tearanmnadsccdecnicmcmiercecrermenecet. 4°A6 


The figures for Ireland are exceptionally high, which is some- 
what surprising, as the average age of persons marrying there is 
much higher than in Australia. The lowest number of children 
born to a marriage in any of the important European countries is 


in France, where the average is only 3:04. 


BIRTHS. 
The mean annual birth-rate of this colony is higher than that of 


any of the other Australasian colonies with the exception of 


Queensland, as will be seen from the following decennial table :— 


799 


Number of 
children born 
to a marriage. 


Children per 
marriage in 
United 
Kingdom. 


Mean annual 


birth-rate. 
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. Australasia.—Birth-rates per 1,000 of Population. 
aan New South) y; is Queens- | South Western | rrp, . New 
Year. Wales. Victoria. ‘land. | Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. Zealand, 











1881 37°90 | 31°24 37°22 38°69 | 34:03 34°61 | 38 ‘04 
1882 37°20 30°06 39°95 37°49 35°68 33°78 37°43 
1883 37°32 30°26 37°11 37°53 33°57 34°80 36°46 
1884 38°44 30°93 36°02 38°62 33°38 36°51 36°18 
1885 37°79 | 31°33 37°08 38°71 34°53 56°19 34°70 
1886 37°43 | 31°30 38°16 35°95 38°15 35°51 30°15 
1887 37°06 | 32°50 38°94 34°38 36°64 35°46 32°14 
1888 37°20 | 32°70 39°12 33°59 34°47 34°91 31°33 
1889 34°97 33°35 38°13 32°80 34°95 34°03 | 30°23 
1890 35°36 33°60 39°66 32°54 33°09 33°64 | 29°42 























ce 37°07 | 31°73 aide 36°02 | 34°85 | 34°94 | 34°91 | 


For further comparison the mean annual birth-rates for ten 
years (1880 to 1889) are given for several European countries, 
from which the high rate of New South Wales is still more 
apparent. The information in this table is taken from the report 


of the Registrar-General of England :— 


Births per 1,000 of Population. 


WnitedKingdomnc. sree stcees css oe 31°32 
TUN MOTO ANG VWiALOR rece reece cee 32°58 
NCOUIANG Uisnerccnsnstisostcoees maces seenae 32°31 
TrClANG ecceie. case cceeon ee areas nreeens 23°66 
PAN CO scree coseeen ne nedacicertoneereusceteeerss 24°15 
SPAN Gree eee tccesencceciecsuetneneas 36°7 
SWwatzerlande coco c es esacees enter ee 28°38 
Italyoreccc: ECO eT OE OTe on eee 37°14 
Germanynesaiiens cee eros eee estar es 36°99 
PRUSSIA sec ain cqr rab ce aete ont crete ve cec nates 37°50 
AUBUT I Brseenct ee cameo cee ete nene aeons 38°08 
EIU BRAT ya eee oes eee ns cenes 44°07 
oan on rorrcciecs eek eee isece ne ennees 34°46 
Joe Pea 0c eee ory DEEP Cec casera Cec hnore 30°22 
Denmark ose ace eres ees ee eee err 32°19 
IN OL WAYcoa esac cscs c sence tees eer ane een nse bees 30°70 
BWeGGN iar cu enero ecetccue ets Mees <0 29°40 
increase The births in New South Wales have increased year by year 
of births. 


since 1865, and now exceed those of any other colony. The 


superiority in regard to the number of births rested with Victoria 


until the year 1879, when the births in this Colony exceeded those 





BIRTHS IN AUSTRALASIA. 








of its southern neighbour by 94. During each of the last twelve 
years the excess has been maintained, the greatest being in 1886, 
when the births registered in New South Wales were more 
numerous than those registered in Victoria by 5,460. Last year 


the difference was 1,386 in favour of this Colony. 





‘The number of births registered in each of the colonies for the number of 
births in each 


























period 1876-90 is shown in the following table :— colony of 
i 5 y OF 
: Seite a ee Australasia. 
paw New South} y. 4. Queens- South Western + New 
Year. Wales. Victoria. “land. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. Zealand. 
1876 23,298 26,769 
1877 23,851 | 26,010 7,169 $,640 912 3374) UI 16,856 
1878 25,328 | 26,581 Peay 9,282 871 | 3,502 17,770 





1879 | 26,933 | 26,839 | 7,870 | 9,902 977 | 3,564 | 18,070 





6,903 §, 224 918 3,149 16,168 


1880 28,162 | 26,148 8,196 | 10,262 933 | 3,739 | 19,341 
1881 28,993 | 27,145 8,220 | 10,708 | 1,005 | 3,918 | 18,732 
1882 | 29,702 | 26,747 8,518 | 10,844 | 1,089 4,043 | 19,009 
1883 31,281 | 27,541 | 9,890 | 11,173 | 1,058 4,259 | 19,202 


| 


1884 33,946 | 28,850 | 10,679 | 11,847 | 1,094 4,578 | 19,846 
1885 35,043 | 29,975 | 11,672 | 12,046 | 1,200 4,637 19,693 








1886 | 36,284 | 30,824 | 12,582 | 11,177 | 1,466 | 4,627 | 19,299 
1887 | 37,236 | 33,043 | 13,518 | 10,831 | 1,557 | 4,736 | 19,135 
1888 | 38,525 | 34,503 | 14,247 | 10,510 | 1,518 | 4,777 | 18,902 
1889 | 37,295 | 36,359 | 14,401 | 10,318 | 1,594 | 4,757 | 18,457 
1890 | 38,960 | 37,578 | 15,407 | 10,364 | 1,561 | 4,813 | 18,278 








In no year, as far as observation extends, has the number of gey of children 


: born. 
females born exceeded the males. The numbers of each sex born 


in New South Wales since 1871 are given below :— 





























Year. | Males. | Females. Total. Year. Males. | Females. Total. 
: } | | ; 
1871 | 10,326} 9,817 | 20,1483] 1881 | 14,891 | 14,102 | 28,993 
1872 10,276 9,974 | 20,250 1882 | 15,087 | 14,615 | 29,702 
1873 10,952 | 10,492 | 21,444 1883 | 16,014 | 15,267 | 31,281 
1874 ¥1,923.|. 10,855 | 22.178 1884 | 17,417 | 16,529 | 33,946 
1875 11,3880 | 11,148 | 22,528 1885 17,939 | 17,104 | 35,043 
1876 11,791 | 11,507 | 23,298 1886 | 18,700 | 17,584 | 36,284 
1877 12,292 | 11,559 | 23,851 1887 | 18,901 | 18,335 | 37,236 
1878 13,082 | 12,246 | 25,328 1888 | 19,616 | 18,909 | 38,525 
1879 13,840 | 13,093 | 26,933 1889 | 19,335 | 17,960 | 37,295 
1880 14,424 | 13,738 | 28,162 1890 | 19,887 | 19,073 | 38,960 








The excess of males born over females during the past twenty pins of males 

i ° : females. 

years has varied from 2:08 per cent. in 1875 to 7°65 in 1889, the °*°eed females 
3:5 
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average being 4°72 per cent. The following table shows the pro- 
portion of males born to every 100 females :— 


























Year. Maig00 females. | Year. ees o0 females. 

1871 105°18 188] 105°59 

1872 103°03 1882 103°23 

1873 104°38 1883 104°89 

1874 104°31 1884 105°37 

1875 102°08 1885 104°88 

1876 102°47 1886 106°35 

1877 106°34 1887 103 °09 

1878 106°83 1888 103 °74 

1879 105°71 1889 107°65 

1880 10500 1890 104°27 
Births most Births are more numerous in spring than in any other portion 
rh aah Bt. ee eR year, and are fewest in the March quarter. This is found 


to be the case in the other colonies of Australasia as well as in 
New South Wales. The following table gives the number of 
births in each quarter of the year since 1877 :— 


(Arce = 





Year. 31 March. 30 June. 30 September. 31 December. 
1877 5,620 5,837 6,421 5,973 
1878 5,962 6,165 6,976 6,225 
1879 6,231 6,591 7,264 6,847 
1880 6,590 (Bk 7,230 7,226 
1881 6,976 . 6,983 7,514 7,520 
1882 7,195 7,213 7,827 7,407 
1883 7,378 7,755 8,000 8,148 
1884 8,141 8,443 9,160 8,202 
1885 8,178 8,508 9, 656 8,701 
1886 8,451 8,976 9,592 9,265 
1887 9,075 9,183 9,890 9,088 
1888 9,058 9,651 10,162 9,654 
1889 9,125 9,292 9,635 9,243 
1890 9,154 9,667 10,497 9,642 
PE cee ED eR eS oS Se ENS es Doemmirecr wr 8 
Birth-rate per Separating the Colony into the divisions of city of Sydney, 


thousand. ; . . . ‘ 
suburbs, and country districts, it will be seen from the following 


table that the birth-rate per thousand is much higher in the 
suburbs than in the other divisions. The highest rate reached 
for the whole Colony was 39°63, in 1871, which was also the year 
of the greatest birth-rate in the city. The estimated maximum 
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rate for the suburbs was reached in 1886, when the births were 
52°58 per thousand of the population. In the country districts 
the greatest number of births in proportion to the population 
occurred in 1874, when the rate was 39°72 per thousand. 


Annual Birth-rate of New South Wales. Annual birth- 
rate, 


—_—_— ~ . — = — — ———— 








Births per thousand of the population. 





| 















































Year. Metropolis. 
: - ee - - Country New South 

City of ; Districts. Wales. 

Sydney. | Suburbs. Total. 
1871 | 38°91 42°62 40°56 39-29 39°63 
1872 | 36°63 37°69 37°12 38:96 38°46 
1873 | 38:09 40°55 39°22 | 39-44 39°38 
1874. | 87°81 38°57 38°16 39°72 39-29 
1875 | 37°44 37°92 | 37°67 | 38°86 38°53 
1876 38:37 37°73 | 38:06 | 38°74 | 38°55 
1877 38°13 37°18 37°67 38:02 37°92 
1878 37°62 38°67 38:15 | 38°65 38°50 
1879 | 38°48 39°84 | 39°18 38°92 38°99 
1880 | 37:17 401 | 39:00 | 38°73 38°81 
1881 , 35°84 40°76 38:54 | 37°62 37°90 
1882 | 34°65 43°42 39°52 36°17 37°20 
1883 | 33:24 45°44 | 40:07 36°14 37°32 
1884 | 34:80 | 50°97 | 43°88 36°03 38°44 
1885 31°81 51:44 | 44°41 35°47 37°79 
1886 31-01 52°58 43°70 34°61 37°43 
1887 | 30°76 49°76 42°39 34°60 37°06 
1888 31:46 | 46-48 | 41-09 35°35 | 37-20 
1889 | 30°47 41°68 | 37:97 33°50 34°97 
1890 | 30:98 | 38°98 36°53 34°77 35°36 

at 2H ae 

Mean ...; 35°18 | 42-64 | 39°60 37°18 | 37-04 








The excess of births over deaths has not shown a Mea INCTEASE Excess of births 
year by year, but has fluctuated somewhat, as will be seen from °* °°" 
the succeeding table. In the whole Colony, during the twenty 
years from 1871 to 1890, the least excess was 11,757 in 1875, the 
highest being 24,742 in the year 1890. In the city of Sydney 
the least excess was in 1875, viz., 489; the highest in 1887, when 
the number reached 1,835. The suburbs show a more progressive 
uniformity than the city. The least excess of births over deaths 
also occurred in 1875, when it was 1,261; the greatest excess was 


6,323, being, as in the case of the city, in the year 1890. In 
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the country districts the number ranged from 9,913, in 1876, to 
16,804, in 1890. 


Excess of Births over Deaths in New South Wales. 























Metropolis. re 
ntry 
Year. a Cit : oe Districts. south Wales, 
of Sy ews | Suburbs. | Total. 
1871 1,397 1,718 3,115 10,621 13,736 
1872 1,069 1,521 2,590 10, 192 12,782 
1873 | 1,265 1,766 3,031 10,802 13,833 
1874 1,044 1,588 2,632 10,894 13,526 
1875 | 489 1,261 | 1,750 10,007 11,757 
1876 | 819 1,373 | 2,192 9,913 12,105 
1877 1,399 1,925 | 3,324 10,658 13,982 
1878 1163 ines, 020 nl a, LOO 11,379 14,565 
1879 | 1,448 2,499 | 3,947 12,786 | 16,733 
1880 | 995 2,439 | 3,434 13,497 16,931 
1881 1,495 3,065 | 4,560 12,897 17,457 
1882 1,229 | 3,379 | 4,608 12,278 16,886 
1883 1,523 | 3,819 | 5,342 13,690 19,032 © 
1884 1,594 4,352 5,946 13,780 19,726 
1885 1,250 4,523 5,773 13,988 19,761 
1886 1,610 5,250 | 6,860 14,837 21,697 
1887 1,835 6,039 | 7,874 15,914 23,788 
1888 1,599 5,850 7,449 16,668 24,117 
1889 1,431 5,575 7,006 15,493 22,499 
1890 | 1,615 6,323 7,938 16,804 24,742 
rere le 
Net annual The mean annual increase to the population by reason of the 


increase. ‘ ° 
excess of births over deaths amounts to 2°28 per cent. for a period 


extending over twenty years—that is, going back to immediately 

before the census of 1871. 
Excess infavour Notwithstanding that the number of males born is considerably 
Raw larger than that of females, the actual increase of population from 
the excess of births over deaths is, owing to the greater mortality 
amongst male children, greatly in favour of the females. During 
the ten years which closed with 1890, the number of females 
added to the community by excess of births exceeded the males 
by 14,883, or 15°28 per cent. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


Mlegitimacy The number of illegitimate births in the city, suburbs, and 
increasing. : : : - ; 4 
ij country districts, will be found in the following table. Taking 


the whole period over which the tables extend, it will be seen that 





CO 
© 
qi 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS. 








the percentage has increased throughout the Colony, notably in the 
city and suburbs of Sydney, the increase in the country districts 
being very slight, as shown in the table of percentages on page 
$09. As regards the city proper the increase in illegitimacy has 


been most marked. 


Number of Illegitimate Births. 





—— > a - a - —— —_——_— 

















Metropolis. | 
Vaan 7 Country | New 
sa City | Districts. | South Wales. 
of Sydney. Suburbs. Total. | 

1871 | 206 61 267 515 782 
1872 182 | 66 248 568 $16 
187: 199 86 285 604 889 
1874 | 241 | 88 329 606 935 
1875 260 85 | 345 602 947 
1876 | 306 | 88 394 556 950 
1877 305 | 77 382 607 989 
1878 317 108 | 425 596 1,021 
1879 389 | 117 506 709 1,215 
1880 411] 150 561 665 1,226 
1881 425 167 592 671 1,263 
1882 440 161 | 601 660 Zool 
1883 439 237 676 642 1,318 
1884. §27 259 | 786 709 1,495 
1885 529 316 845 767 1,612 
1886 533 3h) 905 782 1,687 
1887 496 BY i | 873 838 lied fs 
1888 567 482 1,049 909 1,958 
1889 618 448 1,066 921 1,987 
1890 590 466 | 1,056 | 995 2,051 





Dividing the years 1871 to 1890 into quinquennial periods, the megitimacy 
F A in Sydney. 
average number of children born out of wedlock, compared with 


the total births, and with the legitimate children born during 
each period, was for the city of Sydney :—- 


Per cent. of Per cent. of 


Quinquennial Period. 





total births. | legitimate births. 
1871-75 7°13 | 7°70 
1876-80 9°75 10°92 
1881-85 | sco 13°96 
1886-90 15°26 17°94 
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Nllegitimate 
births. 


Cause of excess 
of illegitimacy 
in the city. 
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The bare statement of these figures is a serious reflection upon 
the morals of the community. That during the past five years 
one child in every seven should have been born with the brand 
of illegitimacy is a startling revelation with regard to social 
morality. It is also a matter of State concern, as a very large 
percentage of these unfortunate children become a burden to the 
country from their birth, and it is from such that the pauper 
Happily, as regards 
Nota 


few of the women whose children are born out of wedlock in the 


population of the Colony is largely recruited. 
the city, the case is not so bad as it appears from the table. 


city really belong to the suburbs or country districts, but to what 
extent does not appear ; possibly the smaller proportion of illegiti- 
mate births noticeable in the country districts is due to the fact that 
The 


records of accouchements at the Benevolent Asylum certainly give 


women who have fallen come to Sydney to hide their shame. 


colour to this supposition, for out of the large number of unmarried 
women whose confinements took place in that institution it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the suburbs and country contri- 
buted a large quota. 


Accouchements in the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney. 


— a 








No. of Con- 






































Year. NBniancetig Married. |Unmarried Year. Anenantt Married. |Unmarried 
1865 129 50 79 1878 160 38 | 122 
is66 | 129 | 51 78 is79 | 203 | 45 | 158 
1867 121 | 44 77 1ss0 | 233 | 51 | 182 
1868 102 | 46 56 1881 225 | 50 175 
is6s9 | 112 | 40 72 ss2 | 237 | 45 192 
1870 95 29 66 1883 210 33 177 
1871 117 54 63 1884 305 84 22) 
1872 102 $ 65 1885 262 55 207 
1873 107 27 80 1886 300 71 299 
1874 126 36 90 1887 257 76 181 
1875 113 30 83 1888 281 70 211 
1876 156 38 118 1889 252 48 204 
1877 169 41 128 1890 266 35 231 


ee EES 
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Taking the city and suburbs of Sydney together, the rates of legitimacy in 
the city anc 


illegitimacy during the five-year periods since 1871, are :— NOG 


Per cent. of 








Quinquennial Period. | Per cent. of total births. Legitimate births 
Se Se re eee = = 
1871-75 511 5°41 
1876-80 6°21 6°65 
1881-85 6°60 7°07 
1886-90 7°37 7°96 








The rates are much more favourable than those of the city taken 
separately, and perhaps represent the true state of affairs as regards. 


illegitimacy more accurately than the table already given. 


For the country districts the rates are much lower :— 


| 


: : : ‘ Per cent. 0 
Quinquennial Period. Per cent. of total births. | er cent, of 





Legitimate births. 
a —— ag aeenais Maes ————— — i Manno. aa ee 
1871-75 3°72 | 3°86 
1876-80 3°44 3°56 
1881-85 3°25 3°36 
1886-90 307: 3°81 





Dividing the illegitimate births of the whole Colony into the 
same periods as given for the city, their proportions, as compared 


with the total births, and with legitimate births, are :— 





4 : : yee 31 hie Per cent. of 
= Period. Per cent. of total births. Legitimate births. 
1871-75 4°09 4°27 
1876-80 4°22 4°42 
1881-85 4°36 4°57 
1886-90 4°99 5°25 





Taken as a whole, the Colony compares favourably with most colony compares 
: . favourably with 
other countries, though its rate as computed for the ten years other countries. 


1880-89 is higher than that of any other of the Colonies, with 


the exception of Victoria, as shown in the following table: 
‘) o 











Illegitimacy in 
Foreign States, 
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Percentage of Illegitimate Births to Total Births in the 


Australasian Colonies and United Kingdom. 


| Illegitimate 

















Country. Seneenaceers | Country. births per cent. 
New South Wales ......! 4°49 TASMANIA acct ce. 4°05 
VA CUOLIS es tenor tenet | 4°71 New Zealand ......... 2°98 
Queensland: 2.5.5...006 4°21 England and Wales..| 4°83 
South Australia ....... PAB §s lrelandy*.ce eee 2°50 
Western Australia ...... 4°17 SCOLUaNnd enters §°35 


Of the total number of children born in Australasia during the 


last ten years 4:05 per cent. were illegitimate. 


The following figures, taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of 
Statistics, show the percentage of illegitimate births in various 


countries :— 


Percentage of Illegitimate Births. 


Wenmarkrn occa ces ie. 11-1 DALE nieces iecenevesdeernes 5°5 
Wed cae cedesntsness 10:2 ROMUCRI ecco eet cen. 5°6 
INOEWS Yuri scontatecusmicssee ans 8°5 CONRdBie. Geese cctcncineteces ae 5:0 
Germany ica sicenescesuarcsccces 8'7 DWIUZEQIANG econ ccieencce we orees 4°8 
VRNCO aves ueatastecsorescsce rs 7°4 Bolland esc ccsccrssse co seeeeee as 3°5 
Bellu ores. cones se cerscates fa IRUSSIA Deo Gicraeecce see etter eee ers 3°1 
PnitedStatesysc.csentescce 7°0 Greece iisisest eter 16 
italy Giceciisne, ecseccsscacus ees 6°5 


The rate of illegitimate births in Austria was 13:5 per cent., a 
ratio much larger than that of any country included in the above 
table, the excessive number of children born out of wedlock being 
occasioned by the extraordinary laws formerly enforced by the 
government of the Austrian Empire, regulating the age before 


which a man was incapable of contracting a legal marriage. 


The rates for all these colonies are smaller than those of 


England and Scotland, but illegitimacy is increasing here, while 


it is decreasing in the United Kingdom. 
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Illegitimate Births—Percentage to Total Births in Percentage of 
New South Wales. mare i 
Metropolis. 

Year. a eee ee eens nee me. Country New South 

Siieoees | Districts. Wales. 

be ty o | Suburbs. Total. | | 

ydney. | 
1871 6-91 2°34 4°78 | 3°53 3°88 
1872 6°32 2°70 4°66 3°80 4°02 
1873 6°49 SBT 4°89 | 3°86 4°14 
1874 | Tele 5 5°56 3°12 4°21 
1875 | 8°22 2°92 5°68 3°65 4°20 
1876 9:24 2°87 6°19 3°28 4°07 
1877 | 8°97 | 2°37 5°75 3°52 4°14 
1878 9°09 2193 5°94 3°28 4°03 
1879 | 10°47 2°82 6°44 3°72 4°51] 
1880 11:00 3°25 6-71 | 3°36 | 4°35 
1881 11°36 3°23 6°64 | 3°34 4°36 
1882 Eker. 2°74 6:24 | 3°28 4°24 
1883 11°68 3°62 659 | 3°05 | 4°21 
1884. 12°76 3°34 6°62 | ol | 4°40 
1885 13°61 3:77 6°89 5 5 | | 4°60 
1886 13°90 4°00 6°89 | 3°38 | 4°65 
1887 13°13 3°91 6°50 3°52 | 4°59 
1888 15:07 4°85 7°65 366 | 5°08 
1889 17°41 4°57 7°99 3°84 | 5°33 
1890 16°79 4°65 7°81 3°9] | 5:26 








TWINS AND TRIPLETS. 


During the year 1890 there was one case of triplets. Twins Triplets and 
wins. 

numbered 398 cases, comprising 405 males and 391 females, in all 

796 children, The number of children born as triplets and twins 


forms 2:05 per cent. of the total births. 


















































| Triplets. Twins. 
District. i | J : - 

No. of | 2 r No. of | : 
PRES, | M. | 1a Total. | Cases, | ™M- | F. Total. 
Sydney |ace-on ee Bene eee lines eee: 41 43 39 | 82 
Suburbs.. i Dies |ericeisss 3 107 114 100 214 
WOUTUEY. cece css kere srl eee se sstael tesnian'ee 250 248 252 500 
1 2 1 3 395 405 391 | 796 
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Twins and Triplets born in New South Wales. 



























































Triplets. Twins. 

Year i 
B Total 
hea eee F. | Total. | NOof | ow. F. living at 

1881 4 8 | 4 2 224 219 22] 446 
LS i asic eecceine eles one: 213 217 208 425 
1883 2 3 | 3 6 287 277 297 574. 
1884. 4 6 6 12 288 277 295 572 
1885 z 5 Li 6 306 305 307 612 
1886 a er 3 3 330 284 3/3 657 
1887 1 os a ee 3 310 294 325 619 
1888 ] 1 | ye 3 363 371 355 726 
1889 I] v4 1 3 329 358 298 656 
1890 1 Sule 3 398 405 391 796 
17 31 20 51 | 3,048 | 3,007 | 3,076 | 6,083 

















As stated in the foregoing table there were 3,048 cases of 
twins and 17 cases of triplets during the ten years 1881-90. 
The total number of confinements recorded in this period was 
344,196. It follows, therefore, that one mother in every 113 gave 
birth to twins, and one mother in every 20,247 was delivered of 


three children at a birth. 


DEATHS. 


The number of deaths occurring in the Colony during the last 
twenty years averaged annually 16:28 per thousand for males, 
and 13-77 for females, or 15:14 for the whole population. Com- 
pared with the death-rates of other countries, especially those of 
the Old World, this rate is remarkably low. Yet, as will 
presently appear, it is higher than might be anticipated from 
the peculiarly healthy climatic conditions which pertain to New 


South Wales. 


The mean decennial death-rate of the Australasian Colonies 
from 1881 to 1890 varies from 10°45 per thousand, in New 
Zealand, to 17:27, in Queensland, and averages 14:78, to which 
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the New South Wales rate is the nearest approach. Four colonies 
are over the mean rate :—Queensland, with 17:27; Western 
Australia, 16°33 ; Tasmania, 15°59 ; Victoria, 15°35; while three 
are lower,—New South Wales, 14:74; South Australia, 13°73; 


and New Zealand, 10°45 per thousand. 


Mean Death-rate of the Australasian Colonies. 























New : : 
. : ena et Queens- South W een : , New 
oo oe ViCvOWIs. | “Yand. Australia.| Australia. | T@8™@nl@.) 7eajand. 
Wales. 
1881 | 15°08 | 14°16 | 15:04 | 14°45 | 13°95 | 14°87 | 11°15 


1882 16°05 15°32 18°04 15°41 | 14°09 15°93 11°22 
1883 14°61 14°29 18°91 15°09 | 17°77 17°34 11°51 
1884 16°10 14°48 23°14 15°78 | 21°57 15°87 10°47 
1885 16°48 15°01 19°81 12°92 | 17°87 15°89 10°71 
1886 15°05 | 15°18 | 16°91 13°95 20°98 15°17 10°54 
1887 13°38 | 15°74 14°89 13°07 | 16°52 16°18 10°31 
1888 13°91 15°44 15°18 12°52 15°28 14°88 9°46 
1889 13°87 17°79 16°24 11°49 | 13°78 15°01 9°45 
1890 12°90 16°10 14°51 12°66 11°45 14°80 | 9°65 














Tean..... 14°74 | 15°35 | 17°27 13°73 16°33 15°59 10°45 
| 




















The numbers of deaths registered in each of the Colonies during renee eee 


the years 1876 to 1890 are here given :— Australasia. 


Deaths in each Colony of Australasia. 









































Year. | * pds ome Victoria. | ee Z Pathan pete a Tasmania. Zealand. 
1876| 11,193 | 13,561 3,467 3,550 383 1,733 4,904. 
1877| 9,869 | 12,776 3,373 3,235 433 2,040 4,685 
1878| 10,763 | 12,702 4,220 3,749 394 1,700 4,645 
1879| 10,200} 12,120 3,207 3,580 411 1,688 5,583 
1880| 11,231 | 11,652 3,017 3,912 382 1,832 5,437 
1881| 11,536 | 12,302 3,320 4,012 412 1,733 5,491 
1882} 12,816 | 13,634 4,274 4,393 430 1,906 5,701 
1883! 12,249 ) 13,006 5,041 4,435 560 2,122 6,061 
1884| 14,220 | 13,505 6,861 4,788 707 1,990 5,740 
1885| 15,282 | 14,364 6,235 3,970 600 2,036 6,081 
1886| 14,587 | 14,952 5,575 4,234 806 1,976 6,135 
1887) 13,448 | 16,005 5,166 3,944 702 2,16] 6,137 
1888| 14,408 | 16,287 5,529 3,759 673 2,03¢ 5,708 
1889| 14,796 | 19,392 6,132 3,501 611 2,09 5,772 
1890| 14,218 | 18,012 5,638 3,923 540 2,11, | 5,994 
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Death-rate of The death-rate of males averages in this Colony 16:28 per thou- 
males and ; . 
females com- sand, or more than one-sixth higher than that of females. The 
pared. ; 

deaths of both sexes will be seen below :— 


Deaths, and Death-rate of New South Wales. 





Death Rate per 1,000 of mean population. 









































Year. Males. | Females.; Total. 
| Males. Females. Total. 
1871 3,382 2,525 6,407 13°98 10°95 12°61 
1872 4,442 3,026 7,468 15°45 | 12°66 14°18 
1873 4,599 | 3,012 7,611 15°50 12°15 13°98 
1874. 5,022 3,630 8,652 16°35 14°11 15°33 
1875 6,245 4,526 | 10,771 19°64 | 16°97 18°42 
1876 6,508 4,685 | 11,193 | 19°82 | 16°98 18°52 
1877 5,877 3,992 9,869 | 17:19 , 13°91 15°69 
1878 6,284 4,479 | 10,763 | 17°55 14°94 16°36 
1879 6,082 4,118 | 10,200 | 16°16 13°10 14°77 
1880 6,638 4,593 ; 11,231 | 16°76 13°94 15°48 
1881 6,753 4,783 | 11,536 16°12 13°82 15°08 
1882 7,996 5,220 | 12,816 17°34 14°48 16°05 
1883 T06 5,133 | 12,249 15°45 13°54 14 61 
1884 8,325 5,895 | 14,220 17°12 14°85 16'10 
1885 8,900 6,382 | 15,282 17°43 15°32 16°48 
1886 8,501 6,086 | 14,587 15°95 13°95 15°05 
1887 7,776 5,672 | 14,448 14°12 12°49 13°38 
1888 8,453 9,955 | 14,408 14°94 12°67 13°91 
1889 8,674 6,122 | 14,796 14°93 12°61 13°87 
1890 8,282 5,936 | 14,218 13°82 SL 12°90 
Mean for 20 years ............ 16:28 IPs Sar 15°14 

Ee catoncat The principal cause of the greater mortality amongst males is 
eee found in the nature of their occupations, with the accidents and 


exposure attendant thereon. This is especially marked in the 
country districts of the Colony, where deaths from accident are 
extremely numerous, especially among males. Besides this, the 
greater delicateness of male infants operates to increase the death- 
rate as compared with that of females. It has been shown else- 
where that the natural increment to the population by births is in 
the proportion of 104°72 males to 100 females ; but, from the 
causes alluded to, the net increase of population by excess of 
births over deaths is largely in favour of females. For the five 
years, 1886-90, the excess of births over deaths averaged annually 


for males 26:27 per cent., and for females 29°79 per cent. 
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The excess of males in the community, with the consequent Comparisan of 
larger number of male deaths, makes the comparison appear more female deaths, 
favourable to female lives than is actually the case. The following 
table has been computed on the assumption that the males and 
females in the community are equal in number, as they soon 
would be if it were not for the excess of males yearly added to the Male birth 
population by immigration. It would appear, however, from the acai 
table, that the extra proportion of males born does not counter- 


balance the extra number of male deaths. 


Male and Female Deaths. 








| Computed | 

















BP uNee la Rxoessiof i) ae 
rear. [atedeons | Rate [tmatoand’ | SOnPuvct | male gre 
tonnes eraetia: | births. 

1881 6,753 4,783 5,576 793 789 
1882 7,596 5,220 6,251 1,031 472 
1883 7,116 + 5,133 5,835 702 747 
1884 8,325 5,895 6,798 903 888 
1885 8,900 6,382 7,261 879 835 
1886 8,501 6,086 6,957 $71 1,116 
1887 7,776 5,672 6,410 738 566 
1888 §,453 5,955 7,021 1,966 707 
1889 8,674 6,122 7,245 1,123 1,375 
1890 8,282 5,936 6,943 1,007 841 

Total for ten) years=..<-+-.s0-0s.- oes =< | 9,113 | 8,336 

| 








The season of the year in which deaths are most numerous IS menthannoat 
° ° numerous in 
the quarter ending March, but the number of deaths in the March quarter. 
December quarter is nearly as great, and for some years has 


exceeded that of the first quarter. The deaths in 1890, when 
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compared with the population, present a lower death-rate than is 
shown for any year since 1871. Taking the last ten years the 
deaths during each quarter of the year were :— 


Deaths during each Quarter of the Year. 











Year. 31 March. 30 June. 30 September. 31 December. 
1880 2,677 2,621 2,571 3,362 
1881 3,169 2,825 2,608 2,934 
1882 3,485 3,290 2,911 3, 130 
1883 3, 125 3,081 2,790 3,253 
1884 3,699 | 3,602 3, 126 3,793 
1885 3, 924 3,750 3,086 4,022 
1886 3,718 3,720 3,320 3,829 
1887 3,980 3, 362 2,805 3,301 
- 1888 3,624 3,595 3,387 3,502 
1889 4,101 3,728 3,158 3,509 
1890 3,652 3,448 3,516 3,602 











It has been already pointed out that in regard to its death-rate 
the Colony compares very favourably with the older countries of 
the world. Taken over a decennial period (1880-89), the average 
deaths per thousand of mean population in the United Kingdom 


and several of the leading European countries, are :— 





United Kingdom ............ 18°93 PAISUIA ceca eee ecnee ete. 29°55 
England and Wales ...... 19°08 Pin oarye eer cee tenes 33°11 
2 Ee 19°06 Holland ..... Renate uaae rise eee 21°27 
LAE 1 Ee Ee 18°16 Belgie ceveccctnca ere 20°48 

PPMMOG corte akeenetea cartes 220° | PON MAL oss cess sons 18°75 

PELE ers crnce tem racesion tara 31°06 INGE WRYrc aera sere tens 16°75 

waueriand «..5.0c.ccccssesees 21°92 SWedens cca scien: RY ibe Le 

GBR ans 6. costes Esc cadedaweseen ine 27°39 - 

TMELIAY cos. fos ews tnn eeu itews 25°28 AVELAQC. 0s scsccecsess 22°66 

BRMMBIES. Sooo cas weest oes aes 24°86 


Contrast this with the mean decennial rates (1880-89) in the 
Colonies :— 





New South Wales...... ..... 14°74 Tasmania ueeentiecn cee 15°59 
Victoria: .+s..<0 ;. TT rire 15°35 New Zealand .....,....0...000: 10°45 
Queensland | 3.664 205..0.600.005s ipa _ 
South Australia .............. 13°73 Average, Australasia .. 14°78 
Western Australia ......... 16°33 


There are many causes operating to increase the European rate, 


which have not yet affected the colonies. Chief amongst these 
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are the scourges of small-pox and cholera. It is not, therefore, Death-rate 


oe . lower in Aus- 
surprising that even the healthiest country of Europe should tralia than 


have a higher annual death-rate than any part of Australasia. one 
Considering the favourable environments of the population in 
New South Wales, the matter for surprise is not that the 
difference is so great but that it is not greater. Apart from 
climatic conditions, which are most favourable here, the social 
condition of the great body of the people is far superior, and 
their occupations more healthful than in Europe ; and were it not 
for the pitiable loss of infant life, the death-rate of this Colony 


would not reach much more than half the European average. 


For the purpose of comparison, the obvious divisions of city, mortality in the 
: ; Colony and its 
suburbs, and country districts suggest themselves, and the annual subdivisions. 
death-rate of each subdivision of the Colony for the years 1871—90 
is given in the subjoined table :— 
Deaths in New South Wales, per Thousand of Population. 














Metropolis. a a 
. yountry New Sout 
a: . City my : | District. Wales, 
Sydney. | Suburbs. | Total. | 

1871 20°67 14°46 17°92 10°63 12°61 
1872 23°03 14°15 19°03 12°37 14°18 
187: 22°37 14°63 18°83 12°15 13°98 
1874 25°16 16°59 21°16 13°12 15°33 
1875 31°65 21°47 26°81 15°23 18°42 
1876 28°87 20°79 24°96 16°05 18°52 
1877 22°43 15°13 18°82 14°47 15°69 
1878 25°06 17°37 PALA Ty 14°44 16°36 
1879 23°47 15°83 19°51 12°83 14°77 
1880 27°26 19°17 22°97 12°34 15°48 
1881 21°52 16°60 18°82 13°46 15°08 
1882 23°31 18°45 20°31 14°05 16°05 
1883 19°76 18°88 19°27 12°57 14°61 
1884 21°37 22°32 21°90 13°54 16°10 
1885 21°58 23°67 22°42 13°69 16°48 
1886 17°99 22°88 20°87 12°43 15°05 
1887 15°82 18°60 17°52 11°48 13°38 
1888 18°09 19°14 18°76 11°61 13°91 
1889 18°19 17°95 18°03 11°83 13°87 
1890 16°74 14°37 15°10 11°79 12°90 




















Mean ...... 22°22 18°12 20°21 13°00 15°14 
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The death-rate for the whole Colony varied from 12°61 to 18°52, 
a range of 5:91 per thousand. In the city, however, the rate 
varied between 15°82 and 31°65, the range being 15°83 per 
thousand ; in the suburbs the lowest rate was 14°15, and the 
highest touched 23°67, giving a range of 9°52 per thousand. In 
the country districts 10°63 was the lowest rate in the twenty 
years, and 16:05 the highest, 5-42 being the range. 


Maximum, Minimum, and Mean Death-rate. 





Per 1,000 of mean population. 





Districts. 
| Maximum. Minimum. 








| Mean. 
City of Sareea PO er re 31°65 15°82 22°22 
SUDUrDSi socom meas neeesese eee es: 21°47 | 14°15 18°12 
Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs) 26°81 15°10 20°21 
Country Districtal wa... eines 16°05 10°63 13°00 
New South Wales...........c.sscseess 18°52 12°61 15°14 





Taking the deaths of persons over 5 years of age, the rates 
for the metropolitan district and the country are not only more 


favourable but more equal. 


Death-rates s of Persons 0 over Five Years ot Age. 








Per 1,000 of mean population. 








Districts. —————_ 
Maximum. | Minimum. | Mean. 
City of Sydney ............ Peers | 19-70 10°90 14°82 
SUpUurbs is cork ce ece tre aae aac: 12°86 7°64 9°77 
Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs) 15°55 9°79 12°23 
Country Districts i.55.¢-...0 0005s iti boa 7°97 9°29 
New South Wales...... .......... me 12°78 8°70 10°12 





The city maximum rate was in 1876, and is the disturbing 
element in the whole series, otherwise the death-rates are particu- 
larly favourable for these ages. Turning to deaths under 5 years, 
which may be generally termed the ages of infantile life, the chief 


factor of the excessive death-rate of the city and suburbs will be 


found. 
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a a, 


Death-rates of Children under Five Years of Age. 





Per 1,000 of mean population. 














Districts. ——$<$— $$ Tl 
Maximum. Minimum, Mean. 

City of Sydney, 02.50. | 105°64 48°08 69°95 
Suburbs ......... veaivewecse ct 86°99 45°00 66°61 
Metropolis (Sydney and 

SUDUEOS iene serena 93°32 45°85 68°69 
Country Districts ............ 40°37 24°00 32°09 
New South Wales............ | 53°64 32°56 43°24 

















The lesson conveyed by the above table is a very striking one. 
The minimum death-rate of infants in the Metropolis exceeded 
the maximum rate of the country by 13 per cent., and the mean 
rate of the country was only half the metropolitan. 


When the circumstances of life in the country districts are Natural 

. é : : salubrity cf 
considered, the distance sick persons are removed from the com- the Colony. 
forts, and even the necessaries, which sickness demands, the full 
meaning of the low rate, both for adults and children, will best be 
understood. No more potent argument could be advanced as to 
the natural salubrity of the Colony than the statement of the 
death-rates, as recorded outside the walls of the metropolis. 

All satisfaction, however, in regard to the low death-rate is Dir aea Se 
confined to the country districts. As far as Sydney and _ its in the country. 
suburbs are concerned, there is no cause for congratulation ; on 
the contrary, the rate at which children of tender years drop into 
the grave forms a pathetic commentary on the civilization of the 
Colony. Taking the whole period embraced in the table, the 
death-rates of children under 5 years were 70 per thousand in the 
city, and 67 per thousand in the suburbs. During the ten years, 

1871 to 1880, the suburbs could boast a death-rate of one-third less 
3 F 
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than the city, but since 1880 the suburban has been the higher of 
the two. The following quinquennial table has been compiled in 
order to illustrate the gradual change which has occurred since 
1871 :-—. 

Death-rate of New South Wales in Quinquennial Periods per 


thousand of population. 























Metropolis. | 
Quinquennial Country New 
records. City Districts. | South Wales. 
of Sydney. Suburbs. | Total. 
All ages. 

1871-75 24°69 16°46 20°91 12°77 14°99 
1876-80 25°41 17°63 21°46 13°96 16°10 
1881-85 21°49 20°21 20°77 13°46 15°70 
1886-90 17°36 18°26 17°94 11°82 13°80 

Over 5 years. . 
1871-75 15°94 8°87 12°72 9°25 10°21 
1876-80 16°82 8:97 12°82 9°86 10°73 
1881-85 14°76 10°80 12°56 9°50 11:40 
1886-90 11°66 10°51 10°93 8°49 9:27 

Under 5 years. 
1871-75 75°45 56°35 66°28 | 30°55 39°78 
1876-80 80°52 74°43 77°45 | 35°80 46°36 
1881-85 67°77 77°20 73°30 35°99 46°63 
1886-90 56°45 80°95 58°12 31°68 40°04 





A remarkable improvement may be noticed in the death-rate of 
the city, both for ages over and under 5 years. In the country, 
during the second quinquennial period, the rate showed an increase, 
particularly amongst infant lives; but the third period is marked 
by a slight recovery, which is quite eclipsed by the striking 
decline in the death-rates of 1886-90. As regards the suburbs 
the signs are not so assuring, for although a considerable improve- 
ment is manifest in 1886-90, the previous five years are much 
higher than in the two preceding quinquennial periods; and 
during the last five years the death-rates of persons under 
five years were considerably higher than in the city or the 
country. The following tables show the mortality in the city 


and suburbs of Sydney and in the country districts from 
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1871 to 1890. In the first will be found the actual number of 
deaths, and in the second the proportion of children under five 
years, and of persons over that age, who died, as compared with 


the whole population :— 


Deaths in New South Wales, 1871-90. Deaths of 


persons under 
—___—_——. and over 5 years. 





























Children under 5 years. Persons over 5 years. 

Year. —— ap 
City. Suburbs. | City. Suburbs County, N.S.W.| City. |Suburbs./Country.| N.S.W. 
1871 743 487 | 1,475.| 2,705 840 | 396 | 2,466 | 3,702 
1872 815 503 | 1,885, |. 3,203 995 | 412 | 2,858 | 4,265 
1873 719 510 | 1,695 | 2,924 | 1,081 | 487 | 3,119 | 4,687 
527 | 3,209 | 4,884. 
1875 1,264 913 | 2,781 | 4,958 | 1,409 734 | 3,670 | 5,813 
1876 | 1,024 917 | 2,730 | 4,671 | 1,467 768 | 4,287 | 6,522 
1877 815 723 | 2,755 | 4,293 | 1,185 598 | 3,793 | 5,576 
1878 | 1 ,022 920 | 2,942 | 4,884 ]| 1,299 731 | 3,849 | 5,879 
1879 899 902 | 2,568 | 4,369 | 1,367 746 | 3,718 | 5,831 


1880 1,293 | 1,276 | 2,341 | 4,910 | 1,447 904 | 3,970 | 6,321 











1874 | 929 672 | 2,1€7 | 3,768 1 1,148 








1881 | 848 | 1,147 | 2,894 | 4,889] 1,398 | 959! 4,290 | 6,647 
1882 | 990 | 1,355 | 3,107 | 5,452 | 1,535 | 1,142 | 4,687 | 7,364 
1883 | 940 | 1,455 | 2,909 | 5,304 | 1,293 | 1,260} 4,392 | 6,945 
1884 | 1,053 | 1,838 | 3,337 | 6,228 | 1,482 | 1,553 | 4,957 | 7,992 
1885 | 1,043 | 2,091 | 3,478 | 6,612 | 1,593 | 1,766 | 5,311 | 8,670 
1886 919 | 2,150 | 3,225 | 6,294 | 1,305 | 1,895 | 5,093 | 8,293 
1887 770 | 1,828 | 3,022 | 5,620 | 1,172 | 1,776 | 4,880 | 7,828 
1888 | 913 | 2,122 | 3,172 | 6,207 | 1,250 | 1,973 | 4,978 | 8,201 
1889 961 | 2,278 | 3,284 | 6,523 | 1,158 | 1,941 | 5,174 | 8,273 
1890 723 | 1,775 | 3,278 | 5,776 | 1,177 | 1,916 | 5,349 | 8,442 





————— SSS SSS 
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Death-rate of Death-rate in New South Wales under Five Years of age 
oO 

persons under 

5 years. per Thousand of Mean Population. 





Children under 5 years. 


























Year. | 
| City. | Suburbs. | Metropolis. | Country. | N.S.W. 
1871 65°35 47°57 56-93 24:00 32°56 
1872 69-26 46-95 58°63 29°58 37°16 
1873 59°91 46°02 | 53°25 25-84 32-97 
1874 76°51 59°18 68:14 32:07 41°37 
1875 105-64 30:35 | 93-32 40°37 53°64 
1876 86°55 80°71 | $3°70 38°52 49°66 
1877 67°42 6156 | | G454 37°83 44°41 
1878. | 82:08 73:91 | 78-00 39°77 49°39 
1879 69°34 67°13 68-22 33°88 42°75 
1880 95°30 86-99 91-45 31°62 45°83 
1881 61°79 71-00 66°77 35°21 43°63 
18¢2 70°27 74:93 72°89 36-66 46°61 
1883 65°32 73-48 70°05 33°12 43°46 
1884 71°49 32-29 77-98 36-98 48-92 
1885 69-59 81°50 7711 37°84 49-86 
1886 60°91 74:92 | 70-09 34-03 45°42 
1887 50°50 57-05 54-94 30°82 38-66 
1888 59°27 60-60 60°19 31°33 40°92 
1889 63-42 61-06 61°74 31°56 41°68 
1890 48-08 45-00 45-85 30°83 35-92 
Mean...... 69-95 66°61 68-69 32°09 43°24 
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Death-rate in New South Wales over Five Years of Age per 
Thousand of Mean Population. 








Persons over 5 years. 





















































City. | Suburbs. Metropolis. Country. | N.S. W. 
1871 12°87 7°79 10°65 1°97 8°70 
1872 14:89 7°64 11°66 9°31 9°68 
1873 15°79 8°53 12°49 9-44 10:28 
1874 16°30 865 | 12°76 9°38 10°31 
1875 19°43 11:23 15°55 10:35 11°81 
1876 19°70 11-02 15°51 11°71 12°78 
1877 15°38 791 11-68 9:98 10°47 
1878 16°20 8°85 12°47 9°71 10°51 
1879 16°35 8-22 12°13 8-97 9°90 
1880 16°61 9*12 12°63 9-07 10°21 
1881 15°42 8-66 11°68 9°50 10°18 
1882 16°93 9°74 12°66 | 9-97 10:80 
1883 13-11 10:16 11°47 8:91 9°70 
1884 14-26 11°53 13:06 | 9°49 10°57 
1885 14:86 12°86 13°74 9°65 10°91 
1886 12:02 12°80 12:00 8°87 9-98 
1887 10:90 10:98 10°95 8-27 9-11 
1888 | 12°00 11-03 11°38 8:28 9-28 
iss9 | 11-42 9°81 10°36 8°47 9°09 
1890 | 11:96 8-81 9°79 8°55 8:97 
Mean... 1482 | 977 | 1293 | 9-29 10°12 








The following table gives the number of children under 1 year peaths ot 
children under 
1 year. 


dying in the city, suburbs, and country ; and the number per 
thousand, as compared with tne births. This latter approximately 
represents the proportion of children born who died within a year :— 
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Deaths of Children under One Year of Age. 




































































Metropolis. | 

—= Soraya ae = -| Country Districts. | New South Wales. 
| City of Sydney. | Suburbs. Total. | | a 
Year. eee _| we aes _ eres S 
| Deaths Per 1,000 | Deaths Per 1,000 | Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths Per 1,000 | Deaths Per 1,000 C 
| under 1. births. | under 1. births. | underl. births. under 1. births. | under 1. births. x 
a ae ) ocean ee = 
1871 | 467 156°7 318 | 1 bo Ag 785 | 140°7 | 1,027 70°5 1,812 | 89°9 ° 
1872 | 507 176°1 339 139+1 846. | 159°2 | 1,270 850 | 2,116 1044 4 
1873 | 487 158°8 341 | 123°4 | 828 | 142°] 1,157 74°0 1,985 | 92°5 b> 
1874 | 588 188°4 403 | 144°6 991 | 167°7 | 1,437 88-3 | 2,428 | 109-4 S 
1875 | 613 193°8 461 | 158° 1,074 | 1769 | 1,621 98-4 | 2,695 119°6 = 

1876 | 561 169°4 521 | 170°3 1,082 | 169°9 1,547 91°3 2020 112°8 
1877 | 562 165°3 476 | 146°6 1,038 1562 | 1,747 | 101° | 2,785 | 116-7 Bs 
1878 | 650 186°5 591 160°8 1,241 | 1734 =) 1,885 103°7 3,126 123°4 = 
1879 612 164°7 594 | 143°2 1,206 | 153°4 | 1,680 88-0 2,886 107°1 > 
1880 | 785 210°1 821 ici 1,606 | 1922 1,594 80°4 3,200 113°6 = 
1881 | 608 162°5 836 1616 | 1,444 | 162-0 1,897 94°4 | 3,341 115°2 DN 
1882 73 196°3 1,028 1749 | 1,765 | 183°3 | 2,182 106°2 | 3,897 1312 < 
1883 668 | 177°8 1,012 1548 | 1,680 | 1632 | 1,910 90°9 3,590 114°7 Pe 
1884 769 186°2 1,272 1642 | 2041 | 1719 | 2,244 101°6 4,285 126°2 — 
1885 780 200°7 1,512 180°'4 | 2292 ; 1868 | 2,304 101°1 4,596 1311 S 
1886 702 183°1 | 1,573 169°2 | 2,275 173°3 | 2,360 101°9 4,635 L277 5 
1887 573 151°7 | 1,317 136°6 1,890 140°8 | 2,055 86°3 3,945 105°9 TR 

1888 640 17071 | 1,444 145°2 | 2,084 152:;0 | 2,187 88°1 4,271 110°9 . 

1889 706 198°9 | 1,595 162°8 2,301 172°4 | 2,071 99°0 4,672 125°3 

1890 545 155°0 | 1,278 127°6 1,823 155°4 =| 2,249 88°4 4,071 104°5 

ee ier 1776 | oes eae eres | 1646 | oe 92:0 | - o 114°] 


























INFANTILE MORTALITY. 
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The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant 
mortality is always higher in large towns than in the country 
districts. The experience of this Colony is somewhat similar. 
But, though the conditions of life in England are more favourable 
in the country districts than in the towns, the same is not neces- 
sarily the case here. In sparsely scattered communities, such as 
the country districts of this Colony mainly comprise, it is frequently 
impossible to obtain for children of tender years articles which in 
towns are considered, and rightly so, almost necessaries of life. 
Were it not, therefore, for the contagions which seem incidental 
to towns, the death-rate of children might naturally be expected 
to be, so far as this Colony is concerned, higher in the country 
than in the city. That such is not the case is evident from the 
foregoing table. Compared with the other colonies, and England 
and France, the rates of New South Wales, nevertheless, seem 
very favourable, as will be seen on reference to the following 
table, which gives the mean annual rates calculated for a period 


of ten years :— 


Death-rates of Children under One Year in the Australasian 


Colonies, England, and France. 











County LOE Sot 

New South Wales............ Nee eae eae ioe reacavneeecereec ts 119°27 
- _ Sydney and suburbs .. .............., 166°11 

s COUNSHY GINOMIC UB ya. css sey ce tee es 95°79 

Vil OGOFIRs.. 0.0000 Wee veeseeie cies Waste aoeseen cee cine os eneecet ces 126°21 
Pa Melbourne and suburbs _...........:.cceceee eee 171°73 

od COMMIS CINGIIO US ares rere ee retin os wee cee es eees 93°21 

GO GOTHIRN Oe eer ee eieess Geece csi ers ete ceumesere tates: 131°40 
South Australia. ....... Ro iciirerantceeniceeiss Mere clemen stint cates 122°22 
Western AUStTAlian.. .s.c.tes ee ceccs ror ee aco cececn cc omenntce 122° 5 
"TASMEDIA 2. 6.0000055: ry RAEN ID ECO Toe 105°73 
TW IGMIGT oa cscs ccc a eos on eacce tierce sicsmeccene neces 88°32 
ee BUC agree cgacc) eCOCOGEOCIEn TIED NEC SE OCGHOCSC 142°00 
B BSQTUON ec ec niee ch ree tame cr omeieccuine cle tain eie 151°10 
PICOGIMRIE es ochre ccs rel core e se ee mete ene se urae Ne sac sens 117°01 





MN PRNOOR Ces eee orice eee. ar re rrr re | 157°00 





Infant mortality 
greater in towns, 


The Colonies 
compared with 
England and 
France, 
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Colony compare 
favourably with 
other countries. 


Sydney com- 
pares well with 
other capitals. 
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The general salubrity of the Colony may be taken as well 
established, and if the deaths of Sydney and suburbs, especially 
amongst young children, were not relatively more numerous than 
for the rest of the Colony, New South Wales need not fear com- 


parison with any country. 


The high death-rates of Sydney certainly do not arise from 
natural causes. Seated on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
situation is all that.could be desired, and the configuration of the 
ground on which it stands is especially adapted to the require- 
ments of a perfect drainage system. What Nature with lavish 
hand has bestowed, is, however, in danger of being destroyed or 
polluted ; for looking through the causes of death the conclusion 
is inevitable that no small part of the mortality of Sydney and its 
suburbs arises primarily, or indirectly, from diseases which sanitary 


precautions might avert. 


With the exception of Hobart and Wellington, there is not 
much difference in the mean annual death-rates of the capitals of 
the Australasian Colonies. The rates for a single year, however, 
do not present such uniformity, as will be seen by the following 
figures for 1890—Melbourne, 19°6 ; Hobart, 19:3; Perth, 19:2; 
Brisbane, 18-2 ; Adelaide, 16:5; Sydney, 15:1; and Wellington, 
12-4. Of course the suburbs of the various cities are included in 
these calculations. Compared with cities in other parts of the 
world, the result is generally favourable to Australasia. The fol- 
lowing table shows the mean death rate of the chief Australasian, 


European, and American cities :— 


Mean Death-rates. 


Annual Death-rate. Annual Death-rate. 
Melbourne: 2.5..6.00-ee ee ees 19°6 AGClAINC ae. sssaercee cee. 16°5 
ELODSEGT orcerercccstener aes: 19°3 Sy dney.7.. center 15°1 
GRU rene cnnese cen eee eee 19-2 Wellington... o..-.0 ss 12°4 








ea | 
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United Kingdom. 


Annual Death-rate. Annual Death-rate. 
DUDLN recesses recesteenes 27°1 Shetieldtx ress: 21°6 
DVerpoolcsstew ree 26°7 MOTIONS. corse cce ect ecee. 21°1 
COPR rece ce eer 226") Kdinburgh:......--;--52 20°2 
IMEGNCNEBLEL caress. ocee essence 25°5 Birmingham ...........- 19°8 
Glascow. aces teseeeeccee: 25%3 Bortsmouthie.. 2s 19°7 
BIVMOUGR Nee cceutcseector 22°3 (Bristoliger... sucess cee: 19°6 
INGWCAStlO cece tse sacs 21°8 Brighton cc. sscrcucessc: 19°0 


Continental Lurope. 


MBANIGG ctrcstceccccer secs. 38.3 Berliny ces secre vee 25°6 
SUE eObersourimiee cc scene 35°2 POLIS eer. s crea teens 24°5 
BuGa-Lesth-<:...cr ec cues 33°1 Amsterdam.............0 24°3 
PPASUC ro Cucineres reunions 32°3 NLOCKNOMM ie cence assent 23°4 
BVO Acne etree 31°2 Copenhagen ........... . 23°0 
Munich tentcn- sees 30°7 VieniCOtasr cee osenec ene 22°7 
MIAN ier ceienccrec caeccectee: 29:1 iBrusselsivic.cesss ose es 22°6 
ROMOH cree ise cca nccessaiees 27°3 Routerdameny.... er. 22°6 
WVAONNA cascrccesnccte sass ecsee re 26°9 Whe Hague ssc. e- sien 22°4 
Cologne nce esa ees 26'2 Geneva ........ eer ere 21°2 
MIPMAC econ tec aese ene cones 26°1 Christianiaz=....-)--.1.-. 20°6 
PRAM DUT gece cs occteteeneu sc 25°7 
America. 

Montrealics.c cee eee 27°9 Morontomwn. corse 21°5 
INGWCVOLK geese toes 26°2 Baltimoresessce-.. sec cc 21°1 
Brooklyn csetsercee vec 25°6 San Francisco...... Peat 2074 
BORDON eerste cen coue ssc 23°5 Philadelphia ............ 20°3 
New Orleans ?.c.5. ca. cnc 22° Sb WOUISmee te eriaca sce 19°3 


This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate for 
Sydney is swollen by the deaths of children of tender years, whose 


lives are often needlessly sacrificed, the comparison is satisfactory. 


The following table shows the numbers of deaths at all ages 


during the year 1890, distinguishing those which occurred in the 


city and suburbs of Sydney and in the country districts :— 
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Table showing the Deaths at all ages in Sydney, Suburbs, and Country Districts, for the year ending 
31st December, 1890. 



















































































































































































m 2 >| m1! Pleleielelelelelei/elelelelelelsele|e|/ Sissies ° 
rb PA RN Bee a OR iC Ot te STO ERR M(H; Al ai Alidgslsal , 
s|/eclslisisielsisi2/2/s|s/s/s|s|sls/sis|s\s|s|s|slbaes g v 
S| a lale £/8ls S/R/R|S/8{[S/S/S sls /sleiexi{s|slslsis ee e S 
ee : z = : | 
} f } > 
| | | _ | | | 4 
Males— | | | | | 5 
Sydney ......... 304) 56, 23} 7] 12 22/ 7/ 27] 44 ‘ 68| 64; 59| 85] 64| 59) 59 32, 28) 20 9) 3| 2 1) ..| ...) 1,114 | 4 
| | Delisle | |b 
Suburbs......... | 698) 125, 61) 35) 17) 84) 25) 33] 60) 84) 77] 76) 84) 81) 75) 66) 76 83, 47/ 45 16) 15) 2...) ... 1] 1,959 | & 
| | | 
Country ........ 1,240, 241139) 87 63181] 105) 99}157/215 197/207 174 207 274 257308 231 285 228 151) 74) 41) 10 1] 37} 5,209 | < 
— | | | | — | — | — | —-— — --/| — ee ba ae ne re ee | ee —|——— Sees | eee et | eeeneh ceeten oat meen ional 
Total ......|2,237 122 293 120 92 287 /137/159|261 ss 92) 45| 11! 1) 38) 8,282 | © 
pero ad mea cn ee fe eg eet | | ae Se ae aes ae ae — m 
Females— | | | | | | | | | 4 
Sydney os... 241| z 16| 7] 6 18} 5) 25) 32] 48 45) 36 31| 31) 42) 32 = a 32} 18 14) 12} 2 : th lls 786) | 
| | euiene| | | bet. oe 
Suburbs......... 585, 158, 45) 35| 21 55) 20 35) 74] 79 75 52 59 47) 56, 52 46 “65 68| 55] 26 16 6 2... ...| 1,732 DR 
| | ee ae | pal 
Country........ 1,009| 280.137] 86 46177] 85, 91/123,144 137 110 121, 90 95 98118111 121 133) 77| 47| 17] J ...| 6| 3,418 | 9 
Total ......|1,885] 439,198 128 78 250,110 151 Doo Bi 257 108 21 168108 16218107 991200117 75, 25| 11] ...| 7| 5,936 
| 
a es ee a a a ee ee a ee ee ee Dee ee a es te 
Total, both sexes 4,072, 861 421/257/165 537 247 310 490 629 599 545 528 541 604.564 627 543581] spose 70, 22 j 45| 14,218 
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DEATHS AT ALL AGES. 
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The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who 
died during ‘the year was 1,633, and of these 978 were males and 
655 females. The numbers in the city and suburbs of Sydney, 
and in the country districts, are given in the foregoing table. 
There were 1,080 between the ages of 70 and 80 years, 460 
between 80 and 90 years, 92 between 90 and 100 years, and | 


centenarian, who died at Inverell, at the age of 102 years. 
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The next table gives the average age at death of all persons average age at 


dying in the Colony during the last ten years, together with the 


average age of those who were over 5 years of age :— 


Average Age at Death, Males and Females, from 1881 to 1890. 


— — - ——— — - - — _ —_—— — ——— 






































Males. Females. 
Year. = Sr | | frog a a 
All Ages. Over 5 years. All Ages. Over 5 years. 
1881 | 30°59 48°88 23°52 44°39 
1882 30°05 48°17 23°06 43°94 
1883 29°38 47°98 22°88 | 43 35 
1884 28°14 46°50 22°53 | 42°91 
1885 29°12 47°49 22°56 42°78 
1886 29°22 47°85 23°79 44°54 
1887 29°33 46°95 24°31 | 44°53 
1888 29°44 48°11 23°42 44°01 
1889 29°32 48°33 23°07 | 44°83 
1890 30°08 47°62 | 25°48 45°52 
Mean of 10 years ...| 29°47 47°79 23°46 44°11] 
| 











CAUSES OF DEATH. 

The system of classifying causes of death proposed by the 
late Dr. William Farr, F.R.S., in conjunction with Dr. Mare 
d’Espine, which was in vogue in the United Kingdom and in the 
colonies for over a quarter of a century, has within the last few 
years been abandoned in favour of one arranged by Dr. William 
Ogle, Dr. Farr’s successor at the General Register Office, London, 


upon the basis of a mode of classification determined upon by a 


joint committee appointed by the Royal College of Physicians, 


death. 








POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 
London ; and whilst this latter includes a few important devia- 
tions from the former, the changes on the whole are in the direc- 
tion of more extensive exemplification, so that the admirable 
system of Dr. Farr still forms the groundwork of the new classifi- 


cation. 


Deaths from . 
each cause. The number of deaths from each cause during the year 1890 are 


here given ; those for the metropolis and the country districts 
being recorded separately. For purposes of comparison, the causes 
of death from 1883 to 1890, arranged in classes according to the 


new system, will be found in the table immediately following the 
death-roll for 1889. 


SYDNEY AND SUBURBS. 


Classification of Fatal Diseases in Sydney and Suburbs, and 


proportion per cent. of Deaths from each cause—1890. 


Under 5 Years. | Over 5 Years. 





Propor- 
Class. Causes of Death. a Se ee | ee eee Poke eth wo 
Male. |Female.| Male. ‘Female. cens. 
| 
) | 

I. | Specific febrile, or zy- 
motic diseases ......... 276 | 255 142 147 820 | 14°67 
II. | Parasitic diseases ...... 7 5 10 | 5 27 “48 
III. | Dietetic diseases ......... | 39 44 31 | 18 132 2°36 
IV. | Constitutional diseases.| 71 76 456 350 953 | 17°04 


V. | Developmental diseases) 124 | 134 48 72 | 378) 6°76 


























VI. | Local diseases ............ | 621 489 | 833 | 710 |2,653 | 47°45 
WILDE A VAOIENCO 1a, nee nice ae | 26 Zou le2Z00 48 | 302 5°41 
VIII. | Ill-defined and not | | | 

specified causes......... | 169 | 139 15 | 3 | 326 5°83 
5,591 | 100-00 











All causes ......... | 1,333 | 1,165 | 1,740 | 1,353 
! | | 


METROPOLIS.—1890 
Class I.—Specific Febrile or Zymotic Diseases. 


Order 1. Miasmatic Diseases.—Measles, 2; scarlet fever, 34; influenza, 19; 


whooping-cough, 85 ; diphtheria, 149 ; typhoid, enteric fever, 143. 
Order 2. Diarrheal Diseases.—Cholera, 33; diarrhcea, 263; dysentery, 17. 


Order 3. Malarial Diseases.—Beriberi, 2. 


Order 4. Zoogenous Diseases.—Splenic abscess, 1. 





FATAL DISEASES. 


Order 5. Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis, 32; gonorrhea, stricture of 
urethra, 3. 
Order 6. Septic Diseases.—Phagedena, 2; erysipelas, 5; pyzmia, sep- 


ticeemia, 16 ; puerperal fever, 14. 


Class I].—Parasitic Diseases. 


Thrush, 11; hydatid disease, 14 ; worms, &c., 2. 


Olass III.—Dtietetic Diseases. 


Starvation, want of breast milk, 83 ; intemperance—(a) chronic alcoho- 
lism, 32; (6) delirium tremens, 16; (c) opium smoking, I. 


Class IV.—Constitutional Diseases, 


Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 19; rheumatism, 21; gout, 10; 
rickets, 2; cancer, 152; tabes mesenterica, 76; tubercular meningitis (hydro- 
cephalus), 58; phthisis, 546 ; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 33 ; pur- 
pura, hemorrhagic diathesis, 5; anzmia, chlorosis, leucocythemia, 15 ; 
diabetes mellitus, 14 ; leprosy, 2. 


Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 


a 


Premature birth, 216; atelectasis, 7; cyanosis, 15; spina bifida, 7; 
imperforate anus, 4; cleft palate, harelip, 2; other congenital defects, 7 ; 


old age, 120. 


Class VI.—Local Diseases. 


Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or 
its membranes, 81; apoplexy, 124; softening of the brain, 22; hemiplegia, 
brain paralysis, 47; paralysis agitans, 2; insanity, general paralysis of the 
brain, 45; chorea, 3; epilepsy, 45; convulsions, 227; laryngismus stri- 
dulus, 6; idiopathic tetanus, 9; paraplegia, diseases of the spinal cord, 33 ; 
congestion of the brain, 9; other diseases of the brain, 18. 


Order 2. Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrheea, 
disease of the ear, 1 ; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 4; ophthalmia, disease 
of the eye, 1. 


Order 3. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular 
disease, 67; pericarditis, 6; hypertrophy of heart, 7; angina pectoris, 4 ; 
syncope, 27; aneurism, 27 ; senile gangrene, 3; embolism, thrombosis, 11 ; 
phlebitis, 3; varicose veins, 2; heart disease (undefined), 161. 
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Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 12; croup, 
42; other diseases of larynx and trachea, 3 ; asthma, emphysema, 22; 
bronchitis, 295 ; pneumonia, 249; congestion of the lungs, 48; pleurisy, 
27; lung disease (undefined), 9. 


Order 5. Diseases of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 8; dentition, 
78; sore throat, quinsy, 3; dyspepsia, 11; hematemesis, 9; melzena, 2; 
diseases of the stomach, 31; enteritis, 264; ulceration of intestines, 17 ; 
ileus, obstruction of intestine, 20; stricture or strangulation of intestine, 
4; intussusception, 7; hernia, 11; fistula, 1; peritonitis, 43; ascites, 5; 
gallstones, 4; cirrhosis of liver, 45; hepatitis, 17; jaundice, 14; other 
diseases of liver, 25; other diseases of the digestive system, 1]. 

Order 6. Diseases of the Lymphatic System and Ductless Glands.— 
Diseases of lymphatic system, 3; diseases of spleen, 1; bronchocele, 4 ; 
Addison’s disease, 1. 


Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute nephritis, 31; Bright’s 
disease, 114; uremia, 23 ; suppression of urine, 2 ; calculus, 1 ; hematuria, 
1; diseases of bladder and of prostate, 17; kidney disease (undefined), 15. 


Order 8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation.—Ovarian disease, 17 ; 
diseases of uterus and vagina, 7 ; pelvic abscess, 2 ; diseases of testes, penis, 
scrotum, &c., I. 

Order 9. Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, miscarriage, 9; puerperal 
convulsions, 11; placenta previa, flooding, 13; other accidents of child- 
birth, 18. 

Order 10. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion.—Caries, necrosis, 9 ; 
arthritis, ostitis, periostitis, 1 ; curvature of spine, 1. 

Order 11. Dvzseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 2 ; 


phlegmon, cellulitis, 4; lupus, 1; ulcer, bed sores, 2; eczema, 5; pem- 


phigus, 1. 
Class VIT.—Violence. 


Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 109; 
gunshot wounds 1; cuts, 3 (tetanus, 1) ; burns, 15 ; scalds, 6 ; sunstroke, 2 ; 
poison, 3; drowning, 52; suffocation, 12; otherwise, 11, (injuries at birth, 
6; umbilic 1 hemorrhage, 1; chloroform—operations, 3; shock, conse- 


quent on immersion, 1). 
Order 2. Homicide.—Murder, 13; manslaughter, 6. 


Order 3. Suicide.—By shooting, 8; by cutting throat, 7; by poison, 12 ; 


by drowning, 8; by hanging, 9; otherwise, 4. 
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Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned, 19; injuries 


(undefined), 1 ; injuries through falling from a window, 1 (open verdicts). 


Class VITI.—Ill-defined and not Specified Causes. 


Dropsy, 9; atrophy, debility, inanition, 303; mortification, 2; tumour, 
1 ; other ill-defined and not specified causes, 11. 


MALES, 3,073; FEMALES, 2,518. TorTat, 5,591. 


Country Districts. 


Classification of Fatal Diseases, and proportions per cent. of Deaths pee rah ai 
SCE — 


from each cause in the Country Districts of New South Country 






































dist¥icts, 
Wales—1889. 
| | Under 5 Years. | Over 5 Years. Di 
Class. | Causes of Death. : ————— 0 Total. | portion 
| Mat Male. i aaa Male. ee per cent. 
I. | Specific febrile, or zy- 
motic diseases,....... 339 | 325 261 277 | 1,202; 13°93 
II. | Parasitic diseases ....... 15 9 5 15 44 0°51 
III. | Dietetic diseases......... 7 7 75 14 103 1‘19 
IV. | Constitutional diseases.| 105 74 524 332 | 1,035 | 12:00 
V. | Developmental diseases} 177 | 133 | 420) 214 944 | 10-95 
VI. | Local diseases............. | 832 | 703 |1,484 | 915 |3,934 | 45°60 
WEL. PYM IOIONOG ... cc csccrs rocece: | 80 61 612 108 861 9°98 
VIII. | Ill-defined and _ not) 
specified causes ...... | 215 | 196 58 35 | 504 | 5°84 
All causes......... 1,770 | 1,508 | 3,439 | 1,910 | 8,627 | 100-00 


CouNTRY DISTRICTS. 


Class I.—Specific Febrile, or Zymotic Diseases. 


Order1l. Miasmatic Diseases.—Chicken-pox, 1; measles, 3; epidemic rose 
rash, 2; scarlet fever, 33; influenza, 106 ; whooping-cough, 169 ; mumps, 
1; diphtheria, 291 ; cerebro-spinal fever, 2; simple and ill-defined fever, 5 ; 
typhoid, enteric fever, 163. 


Order 2. Diarrheal Diseases.—Cholera, 32; diarrhea, 233; dysentery, 61. 
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Order 3. Malarial Diseases.—Remittent fever, 5. 
Order 4. Zoogenous Diseases.—Splenic fever, 1. 


Order 5. Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis, 11; gonorrhea, stricture of 
urethra, 4. 


Order 6. Septic Diseases.—EKrysipelas, 17; pyzemia, septicemia, 35; puer- 
peral fever, 27. 


Class I].—Parasitic Diseases. 


Thrush, 23 ; hydatid disease, 21. 


Class III.—Dietetic Diseases. 


Privation, 29; want of breast milk, 14; intemperance—(a) chronic 
alcoholism, 51; (>) delirium tremens, 8; (c) opium-smoking, 1. 


Class I V.—Constitutional Diseases. 


Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 27 ; rheumatism, 22; gout, 10; 
rickets, 1; cancer, 240; tabes mesenterica, 94; tubercular meningitis 
(hydrocephalus), 53 ; phthisis, 483; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 
53; purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis, 10; anemia, chlorosis, leucocythex- 
mia, 17; diabetes mellitus, 25. 


Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 


Premature birth, 247; atelectasis, 14; cyanosis, 24; spina bifida, 7 ; 
imperforate anus, 2; cleft palate, harelip, 3; other congenital defects, 14; 
old age, 633. 


Class VI.—-Local Diseases. 


Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or 
its membranes, 95; apoplexy, 155; softening of the brain, 22; hemiplegia 
brain paralysis, 88; insanity, general paralysis of the insane, 52; chorea, 
2; epilepsy, 40; convulsions, 390; laryngismus stridulus, 3; idiopathic 
tetanus, 12; paraplegia, diseases of the spinal cord, 33; congestion of the 
brain, 14; brain disease (undefined), 17. 


Order 2. Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrheea, 
clisease of the ear, 3; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 3. 


Order 3. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular 
disease, 75; pericarditis, 8; hypertrophy of heart, 5; angina pectoris, 6; 
> ’ ’ ’ 5 ’ ? 
syncope, 58 ; aneurism, 32 ; senile gangrene, 13; embolism, thrombosis, 5 ; 


phlebitis, 1 ; varicose veins, 2; heart disease (undefined), 374. 
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Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 37; croup, 167 ; 
other diseases of larynx and trachea, 2; asthma, emphysema, 55; bron- 
chitis, 483; pneumonia, 432; congestion of the lungs, 72; pleurisy, 55; 


lung disease (undefined), 16. 


Order 5. Diseases of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 5; dentition, 138 ; 
sore throat, quinsy, 16; dyspepsia, 17; hematemesis, 7; melzna, 2 ; 
diseases of the stomach, 55; enteritis, 230; ulceration of intestines, 7 ; 
ileus, obstruction of intestine, 49; stricture, or strangulation of intestine, 
3; intussusception, 6; hernia, 13; fistula, 2; peritonitis, 83; ascites, 9; 
gallstones, 2; cirrhosis of liver, 36; hepatitis, 18; jaundice, 26; other 


diseases of liver, 49 ; other diseases of the digestive system, 20. 


Order 6. Diseases of the Lymphatic System and Ductless Glands.—Dis- 
eases of lymphatic system, 4; diseases of spleen, 2; bronchocele, 5; 
Addison’s Disease, 2. 


Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute nephritis, 36; Bright’s 
disease, 57 ; uremia, 14; suppression of urine, 1; calculus, 4; hematuria, 


2; disease of bladder and of prostate, 27 ; kidney disease (undefined), 15. 


Order 8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation. —Ovarian disease, 6 ; 
diseases of uterus and vagina, 10; disorders of menstruation, 4; perineal 
abscess, 1.’ 


Order 9. Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, miscarriage, 9; puerperal 
mania, 2; puerperal convulsions, 20; placenta previa, flooding, 4; other 
aceidents of childbirth, 56. 


Order 10. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion.—Caries, necrosis, 4; 
arthritis, ostitis, periostitis, 6; curvature of spine, 3. 


Order 11. Diseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 2; phleg- 
mon, cellulitis, 4; ulcer, bed sores, 1; eczema, 8; other diseases of the 
integumentary system, 5. 


Class VII.— Violence. 


Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 285; gun- 
shot wounds, 15; cuts, 6; burns, 59; scalds, 23; sunstroke, 15; light- 
ning, 6; poison, 18; bite of snake or insect, 10; drowning, 267; suffo- 
cation, 25; otherwise, 29. 


Order 2. Homuicide.-—Murder, 8 ; manslaughter, 4. 


5 ae | 
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Order 3. Suicide.—By shooting, 12; by cutting throat, 11; by poison, 
16; by drowning, 11; by hanging, 18; by the explosion of a dynamite 
eap, 1; undefined, 1. 


. Order 4. Hxecution.—Judicial hanging, 1 


Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned, 20. 


Class VIII.—Ill-defined and not Specified Causes. 
Dropsy, 28; atrophy, debility, inanition, 398; mortification, 3; tumour, 
5; abscess, 4; hemorrhage, 5; other ill-defined and not specified causes, 58. 
MALES, 5,209; FEMALES, 3,418. ToTAL, 8,627. 
Fatality of From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deaths 
phthisis. ra) 5 
from phthisis in the Colony during 1890 was greater than from 
any other disease. The following are the principal causes of 
death, arranged in order of fatality :— 


Number of Number of 
deaths. deaths. 
RMON GY onc cg acne occ epee ceca 1,029 | Intemperance ..............:..000 109 
TIGER OWEE orient santo teicna seers ccotie OU 2T insanity. ce cece eros 97 
PAPOMCHWRIS 2.00 crdce ons s sche ceaee 778 | Tuberculosis, scrofula ......... 86 
TPUG BOB enice eae cee esis ees: LDaole EDMODBY nc cenccecs tcc eseeces aan 85 
Atrophy, debility (infants) ... 701 | Pleurisy ...............cesescsevees 82 
Heart disease (exclusive of DASRNGETY 5.0.05 vromwagnnawneatd 78 
endocarditis, pericarditis, ASPDTIR 626.5605. ccagroheemens 77 
and aneurism) ....... eer eTe 682 | Ileus, obstruction of the intes- 
Convuldions .....6..6.060. areata 617 GUNES stoners -easen ends mane 69 
IOI ee oer coe cavinec case 496 | Scarlet fever ..........ccccsceseee 67 
PRG coca e eee 494 | Diseases of spinal cord ......... 66 
Premature birth ................6 46S |" CRONOUS sen sorcn tine eiedecdcrte os 65 
DONMUDOLIA Beene oe aces tse 4405) CANGUTIAM oes, cece cccusecnesce res 59 
SO eS AD ACCESS CACO DUOC IGE 392 | Pyzmia septicemia ............ 51 
Typhoid, enteric fever ......... SOG | BP YTIRT CS cen crete mentees 49 
PMMIGUAG RY coo ac aces ince teste onesies 279 | Rheumatic fever and rheu- 
Whooping-cough.................. 254 matism of heart ............ 46 
Liver diseases ...... Retiee erecsees 230 | Softening of the brain ......... tt 
EMM dei rccses cc suoncncnune cca: 200 | Rheumatism 4... ...0..0.0s0s0 ore 43 
Diseases of the ur inary system ro kif 21.001 61 PERRI SeCCO AAO C InENORS ACG 43 
(exclusiveof Bright’sdisease) 189 | Diabetes mellitus .....,......... 39 
Childbirth and puerperal fever 183 | Found drowned .................. 39 
Inflammation of the brain...... DIGS SDPOPSYn ccs onceectace ects ies 37 
Bright's diseas@rs.............000 LPP eC OLUsh ccc censccccsccscc sates. 34 
Tabes mesenterica ............... 170 | Anemia chlorosis, leuco- 
Endocarditis and pericarditis 156 CYPMESIMIN cr ctues steep nenae cnc rc 32 
PUTRI 6 «con ccirinssow sors leo ... 1385 | Murder and manslaughter.... 31 
OBIE oocice cok soc ncadeonees 126 | Lung disease (undefined)...... 25 
Congestion of the lungs......... 120 | Ulceration of the intestines... 24 
Si he MRR BERBERS EEE 118 | Congestion of the brain ....... 23 
Want of breast milk ............ PE ZE SMIrysipelasinrcssiwss scars ese heres 22 


Tubercular meningitis cee 
PRDNGLUS) ies. seer ores senses 111 
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Percentage of Deaths to total Deaths, and Rate of Mortality per Thousand 


persons living in New South Wales from the several Classes of Diseases. 




















1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
g é | g g).. 
Causes of Death. ° a =) eg @. 
g| 2 /88\ 212 |e) «| 2 lee a | 2 les 
s/ 38 i/45/ 2/3 (33) 3 | 8 |#e| 8 | 8 | ae 
$ | 5 |s4/] 8 | &§ | 83) 8 | & | 84) 8 | 5B | 5 
a A | A fa Aa | A A a | A QO | be Ta 
Specific febrile, or zymotic 
CISORNOR es fchcccesinescat 1,815 | 14°82 | 2°17 | 2,359 | 16°59 | 2°67 | 2,882] 15°59] 2°57 | 2,315 | 15°87 | 2°39 
Parasitic diseases.......... 51 "42 06 66 “47 07 89 58} °10 82 56 08 | 
Dietetic diseases .......... 172} 1°40 21 198 | 1°39 22) 211] 1°38 23} 198; 1°36 ‘20 
Constitutional diseases ....| 1,517 | 12°38 | 1°81 | 1,639 | 11°53 | 1°86 | 1,887} 12°02} 1°98 | 1,980 | 13°57 | 2°04 
Developmental diseases....| 1,232 | 10°06] 1°47|1,270| 8°93| 1°44/1,826] 8°68] 1°48/1,285| 8°81] 1:38 





Local diseases ............ 5,495 | 44°86 | 6°56 | 6,343 | 44°60 | 7°18 | 6,951 | 45°48 | 7°50 | 6,482 | 44°44] 6°69 
MAOIGUE aide sicieC see scs cee: 850; 6°94; 1°01} 990/ 6°96; 1°12;1,106| 7°24) 1°19/1,083| 7°42) 1°12 


Ill-defined and not specified 
OOUBGM iectevsiciciccrctelcicincisie cic 1,117 | 9°12] 1°33/1,355| 9°53] 1°53/1,380] 9°03| 1°49) 1,162| 7°97] 1:20 
































12,249 100°00 | 14°62 14,220 100°00| 16°09 |15,282)100°00} 16°49 |14,587 | 100°00) 15:05 
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1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
Causes of Death Sp S| & Sp 
auses of Death. , ou, 3 S 3 , 
¢|#/8%| 2 | 8/88! a] 2 /es| a] 2 | 8s 
2/38 ice| 3] 38 [te] 8] 8 |e) 8] 8 | +e 
8/5/54) 8 | 5 | 54/3] 5 | ee) 8 | & | 5h 
a a, iv =) ia Ay =) — a | A Oy Qu 
Specific febrile, or ed | | | 
SUOMI 5 oiee cicne oc rsiccns | 1,978 | 14°71 1°97 | 2,143 | 14°87 | 2°07 | 2,497 | 16°88} 2°34 2,022 | 14°22] 1°84 
Parasitic diseases........... 61 "45 06 53 37 05 68 "46 "06 71 “50 06 
Dietetic diseases .......... 179 | 1°33 ‘17 183 | 1°27 18 289 | 1°95 "27 235 | 1°65 21 
Constitutional diseases ....| 1,896 | 14°10] 1°89 | 2,111 | 14°65 | 2°04 | 2,018 | 13°64 | 1°89] 1,988 | 13°98, 1:80 
Developmental diseases ....| 1,128 | 8°39] 1°12| 1,195] 8°30} 1°15/1,277) 8°63] 1°20] 1,322] 9:30] 1:20 
Local diseases ...,......... 6,110 | 45°43 6°08 | 6,543 | 45°41 | 6°32 | 6,615 | 44°71 | 6°20 | 6,587 | 46°33) 5:98 
OUNIND sing oro armas ere aces | 1,148; 8°54} 1°14/1,140| 7°91} 1°07|1,110} 7°50; 1°04/1,163/ 8:18] 1°06 
Ill-defined and not ceeitieal | 
RINE ore care ov claistos is ciai'c's | 948] 7°05 941,040} 7°22] 1°00 922 6°23 "86 830 | 5°84 | ‘75 
= 100°00| 13°37 | 14,408'100°00) 13°88 14,796 100°00) 13°86 |14,218 100-00} 12°90 
| | | | 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. 
The number registered during 1890 was 972, or 214 in the 
Metropolis and 758 in the country districts. The numbers for 
1889 were 247 and 658 respectively. An increase is therefore 
apparent in the country districts, and a corresponding decrease in 
the metropolis. The number of accidents in the colony during 


each of the previous three years has been about 900. 


Accidents, 1884-90. 


1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 
Sydney and Suburbs... 208 281 225 211 272 247 214 
Country. .7ceccesse ree 664 676 637 692 628 658 758 


872 957 862 903 900 905 972 
In the following table a more detailed account will be found of 
the various accidents during the last ten years :— 


Accidents, 1881-90. 

































































| | | 
| ke ) 8 
vw = 3 i} . All cases. 
ee |El .| & | s| wp & » | Sig 
(ieee (fe eel eecdal lila jena eral re 
Se8lale| €/#/3 §|o2 - 2 5 ae ae 
ac ei + u = tee at PRS | a . ~ 
B Sle) ae lalaleiaota eles oo 
188] 394| 10/ 8 90] 30| * 32 5 | 159) 35) 7 606 166| 772 
1882 351} 23) 15| 96: 36) * 38 ... | 216) 29) 6] 660) 150} 810 
1883 310} 25| 14, 85 21] * | 44) 4] 213] 35) 12) 594] 169) 763 
1884 403) 24, 19} 95) 41| * | 42) 8 203) 29| 8| 685! 187] 872 
1885 448] 13} 23} 121) 34) * | 41) ,3 | 222) 42) 10) 755) 202] 957 
1886 357| 23) 14| 114) 37) 3) 12) 5 | 210) 60) 27) 670] 192) 862 
1887 352| 11] 18, 93) 24, 2) 16 3 | 228/129) 27) 727| 176] 903 
1888 396] 28} 22) 133) 37] 5) 15, 5 | 176) 42) 41] 713] 187] 900 
1889 417| 15} 13) 101) 29) 7| 24| 4 | 204! 54! 37] 713) 192) 905 
1890 394) 16) 9 103, 17| 6 21 10 | 319) 37] 40) 770] 202) 972 
Total ese SaaS RED tea eye a 47 2,150|492 215/6,893|1,823 8,716 
| | | 











* Included with ‘‘Sunstroke” during these years. 


The average annual rate of accidents during the ten years 1881 
to 1890 has been 94 per 100,000 of the population. This, although 
much lower than in Queensland, is higher than in the other colonies, 
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or in any country whose records are available for comparison, as 


will be seen from the following statement :— 


Accidents per 100,000 of population; per annum. 


New South Wales .................. O4 Ty eltal yc caccusscetsceeestenettiecessckeee: 18 
WVACUGIIO Ic rscnccsccccccetnereccue meses SZ -GOrmanyer.c se. reentuaeone conte ne 42 
CUGHDBIANG Ge cescccses etree cere cee: PSUs PSUSSIB eee er eee cree 41 
SOUL AVUNUPALIA ITs eaten ceonceen GO MA USUI ssc ce os essee es cer coccs dl 
TASMANIA Serena ccccoerest enero (AA ELUN DALY ree cas eee ena ee eee ee 34 
INOW ZORIANG ceccccovecccseiesemc ces Sd sel OU Miers sence seaceden sce 37 
England and Wales........... eae SOne Denmark ccc ce eee 23 
MOOUIBNG ceri aahiit eccetccccse steno GZ SIS NORWAY Aint enemas cesses nees 56 
ETOLANG wesc sacrecetemecessss soos scence SUUABWOEGONUE ccs ree eeseecesesece: 48 
MPONOG Esse ccc euiesenee scnccermenec sees GETUBSIB rece eine cssce seen seireee rea 20 
0 ES one ane CORO SUA AUB ESHCOReEoScr oS: Zl ap Nited Statesinn mn cnesscssr acs: 62 
SOWILZOLIAN GS ecu eeetersesececes 64 
SUICIDES. 


The number of suicides registered during the ten years 1881-90, Number and 
, ae : 7 modes of 
and the various modes adopted by the suicides for taking life, are :— suicides | 





















































| Shooting. ais ai Poison. prow pone: Caner All cases. 

Year. = ae ae me i pea eae een 
M | F. | M | F. | M. | F. |M.| F. | M. | F, | M. | F.| M. | F, ‘otal 

noes | | ae 

1881 L6u\= ce LO if 8 DAN etas ee Dard OA DIE Oo Bt ay’ 8 | 83 
1882 Gola eLO . 8 SAM tayo Sa Nea Ga ee @ eg heli 933 
1883 VDA nar e a, 5 i PAI pee | on Need Vale totter ad | 3 | 54 
1884. NW fal reel ta 4 i. 9 6; 8| 3| 14 4] 6] 1| 66] 15 | 81 
1885 19 1/18 1s 5 | 1}; 3| 26) 5| 41. 81 | 14 | 95 
1886 24 1 ed 14 6 | 3| 3} 23) 3| 6|...| 82 | 13 | 95 
1887 Pax) Tees iP 1k: t Ey} ale | 14 7| 26) 4) 4] 1] 97 | 24 {121 
1888 Orie ales 5 | 26; 19) 7) 4] 16) 1) 6| 1/1102 | 30 {132 
1889 PIP Bee D 4021S 1 Sid | sl5i3) 3 t...| oe | 20 112 
1890 =| 19 1 | 16 | PAAR A IE ADA: SI) Bea yay DATE a: | 2| 94 | 24 118 
Total 1189 | 3 |140 | 14 |134 | 78 70 | 36 192 27 | 56 7/781 165 1946 











Suicide by hanging claims the largest number of male victims for 
the ten years ended 1890, viz., 192; but death by poisoning was most 
favoured by women. Of the twenty-eight suicides by poison last 

NA 5 
year, it is stated in five cases that the poison taken was ‘‘ Rough on 
Rats.” Fourteen suicides selected this poison in 1889, and eighteen 
Pp ’ S 


in 1888. Four of the suicides selected carbolic acid as a means 


of procuring death, while six took strychnine, one spirit of salt, one 
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Proportion of 


suicides to total 


deaths. 


Proportion to 
population. 


Suicides in New 
South Wales 
compared with 
other colonies. 
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ratsbane, one arsenic,and one laudanum. In nine cases of suicide by 
poison, the name of the particular poison used was not mentioned. 


N Number ot Suicides and nrOperacn to Total Deaths. 


























Suicides by males. | Suicides by females. Total Suicides. 
Year. P > 
xo, | Geeta | Ho |G RCE | xo | Pe eomel 
of eee eee el ee ile a of females. ; 
1881 75 11°11 8 1°67 83 7°19 
1882 414 5°79 11 2°11 55 4°29 
1883 51 (ha Ye 3 58 54 4°41 
1884 66 7:93 15 2:54 81 5°70 
1885 8] 9°10 14 2°19 95 6°22 
1886 82 9°64 13 2°13 95 6°51 
1887 97 12°47 24 4°23 12] 9°00 
1888 102 | 12°07 30 5°04 132 9°16 
1889 89 | 10°24 23 3°74 112 7°55 
1890 94 | 11°35 24 4°04 118 8°30 
ee ee eee eee ee eee 


In proportion to the whole population the yearly number of 
suicides is very light, and bears favourable comparison with the 
other colonies of the group. For the sake of clearness the rates 
in = guapins table are for ev Le) ee ed 2 the population :— 


-~—_— an ee a 


Pay 100,000 of mean 








Year. | Number of suicides. 





population. 

1881 | 83 10°7 
1882 | 55 6°9 
1883 54 6°4 
1884 $1 9°2 
1885 95 10°3 
1886 95 9°8 
1887 121 12°0 
1888 132 27 
1889 112 10°5 
1890 118 | 10°7 

DLGAN 6 oes ceawss| 9:9 


The mean rate of the whole of Australasia was 10°2, which is 
slightly higher than in New South Wales; in respect to suicide, 
however, all the colonies, Tasmania alone excepted, compare 
somewhat unfavourably with Great Britain; deaths by suicide 
averaging 7°7 per 100,000 of population in England and Wales, 
and 5°6 in Scotland. 
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Deaths from Suicide in the Australasian Colonies. 


ee 








Per 100,000 of mean 





Colony. population. 
MANINIGBIAR occ acne en eee los seer een cite napisy ee ses 4°7 
Gi MRL cccccamenieniec cnr cer eaaae ch insuaes coeen ss imaein ee 9°1 
Meme A natraliaiecicc.. cc, cece ane ce cones cane esuasescneuctses 9°5 
MGW. MBOULN! Wie lode eaten tant cateetere eit asecete 9°9 
NVAOLOLIG crenata orcas tec eurna ines esmea cscs cu ene cee Soee ines eZ 
Western Australia ........ RAE UREA OREN RMSE Maa THN Sad LEG 
Oneensland irre css necusem cre ccecnnre eset naiien cine er 14°1 





The above are the mean annual rates from 1880 for each colony, 
with the exception of Western Australia, for which the rate 


given is the mean of 1886-89. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 

The number of deaths at the various ages taken in connection one 
with the numbers of persons living at each period of life, as dis- 
closed by the census, forms the basis of a calculation which gives 
most interesting information, namely, the length of time that people 
of any age may expect to live. Not that the exact age to which any 
given individual will attain can be ascertained ; but, by taking 
a number of persons at a given age, the average duration of life 
beyond that age may be estimated ; and it is as certain that some 
will out-live the period of life set down in the table as it is that 
some will not survive to reach it. The idea has been very clearly 
expressed by Babbage, who wrote :—‘“ Nothing is more uncertain 
than the duration of life when the maxim is applied to the 
individual, but there are few things less subject to fluctuation 
than the duration of life in a multitude of individuals.” It is on 
this principle that annuities and life assurances can be made the 
subject of definite and exact calculations, the final results being 


found to vary within very narrow limits. The duration of life 


is a problem upon which vital statistics throw considerable light. 
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The table here presented is calculated for the three colonies of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland taken together, from 
statistics for the years 1870-81 ; but before drawing a comparison 
between the estimates therein contained and the results that have 
been obtained in other countries, it may be well to explain that 
the application of the theory of computing the average duration of 
human life after any given age is founded on two assumptions. “ Of 
these the first is that the experience of the future will accord with 
that of the past ; that is to say, that what ratio soever may have 
been found to exist in times past between the number surviving 
and the number dying in a given time, out of a specified number 
of individuals observed upon, the same ratio will be found to sub- 
sist in time to come between the number living and the number 
dying in the same space of time out of any given number of indi- 
viduals similarly circumstanced with the others. And the second 
assumption is, that the individuals, the possibility of whose living 
and dying in any specified time may be in question, have all the 
same prospect of longevity with each other.”* The phrase “ ex- 
pectation of life” has been taken exception to by some writers, on 
the ground that it is misleading to the uninitiated. The idea 
intended to be conveyed is the mean time which a number of 
persons at any age will live after that age. The late Dr. Farr, 
F.R.S., favoured the term “ after-lifetime’ as being a more 
correct expression, and in his report wrote as follows:—“The after- 
lifetime of men at the age of 30 is 33 years, by the English Life 
Table ; 33 years is not the precise time probably that any one of 
that age will live, but the average time that a number of men of 
that age will live taken one with another. Age + after-lifetime 
= lifetime. At age 30 this is 30 + 33 = 63, the average age which 
men now aged 30 will attain. At birth this is 0+ 40=40; when 
lifetime and after-lifetime are the same thing. The lifetime simply, 
without the addition at a given age, will serve to express in one 
word what is often improperly called the “expectation of life at 
birth.” 





* Tables of Life Contingencies, Peter Gray, F.R.A.S., &c., pp. 36 and 37. 
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In addition to the expectation of life in the three colonies above- 
mentioned will be found a column showing the H.M. (healthy 
male) table of the Australian Mutual Provident Society. And 
while the after-lifetime at each age from 10 to 50 in the latter is 
higher than in the former, the gradation is much the same in each 
caleulation. That one should give an estimate of greater longevity, 
after different ages, than the other is but natural, for in computing 
the table for the different colonies the total numbers of persons 
living and dying at each period of life are taken into consideration 
whereas in the case of the H.M. table only selected lives, or such 
as would be accepted by an insurance society, form the basis of 
computation. Looking at the two tables, therefore, in their true 
light, the one is more an index of the correctness of the other than 
if the figures in both were identical. Dr. Farr calls the Life 
Table.a biometer, and speaks of it as of equal importance, in all 
inquiries connected with human life or sanitary improvements, 
with the barometer or thermometer and similar instruments 
employed in physical research; and as being also the key- 
stone or pivot on which the whole science of life assurance 
hinges. For even supposing that an insurance society had 
empirically arrived at an equitable rate of premium for assuring 
lives, the Mortality or Life Table is still required in order 
to ascertain the value of such premiums for a prospective term 
of years, as against the value of the sums assured thereby, so 
that a statement of assets and liabilities may be periodically pre- 
pared. Without such knowledge a division of “ profits” would 
be impossible. In fact the Life Table is absolutely essential 
for the “solution of all questions depending on the duration of 


human life.” 


By way of comparison several additional columns are here given. 
They are reprinted from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and 
show the expectation of life in England, and in various other 


countries. 
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Expectation of Life at Various Ages. 





| *New South 





| 
| 
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| 
| 
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Age 
Birthgee ccc 
5 years, 4.°....-.5. 

LOD pense ores | 
ARiyaerres » econeemsccdee | 
4 | Sereno oS | 
Pda) ay. stnocb somone | 
BU ier © = Bon odeacnodc 
SO mssey Maree ceecree 
UT odo itoor 
AD ie sg tt see re 
GAR me ocsdouasn 
S4y SAge < Luous ooo 
Ue ayy = naeng ncoce 
GO eee 
(UT Ay 2 dos occa 
(By Vp, * opiate ents 
IT ery | scocboube o0- 
Oss etesee ee 
Sat Beye anespsuasace 





Wales, Victoria, 


and 
| Queensland. 
M. F. 
46°5 | 49 
53°0 | 5d 
49°2 | 5l 
44°9 | 47 
40°8 | 43 
37°0 | 39 
33°3 | 35 
29°7 | 32 
26°2 | 28 
22°9 | 20 
| 19°8 | 22° 
16°7 | 18° 
13°8 | 15 
11°2 | 12: 
89) 9 
69} 7° 
D4] 3° 
4:0) 4: 
30 | 3 


WMA AMNWDWAS WAR WKAR GD 














HLM. England. Holland. Belgium. 
A.M.P. 
Soc. 
M. | F M. | F M. F. 
i 41°9 | 45°2 | 31°4 | 36°4 | 
pee 51°5 | 53°6 | 48°7 | 49°2 ee re 
50°3 | 482 | 50°3 | 45°9 | 46°5 | 43°8 | 44°8 
46°2 | 43°9 | 46°2 | _.... se aor pe 
42°1 | 39°9 | 42°1 | 38°3 | 39°2 | 36°4 | 37°7 | 
38°4 | 36°1 | 38°4 sae “Be ae Seek 
34°7 | 33°2 | 34°1 | 31°8 | 32-4 | 30° | 31°9 | 
31:0 | 28°9 |} 31°l rT “ oe oe 
27°4 | 26°5 | 27°5 | 25°0 | 26°4 | 24°8 | 26:1 | 
23°8 | 22°3 | 24°2 Fs rae eee sn 
20°3 | 19°99 | 20°38 | 18°5 | 19°7 | 189 | 20°3 | 
L7G) 16°: | 37-4)... ee ee se | 
13°8.| 138°6 | 14:5 | 12°8 | 18°3 | 12-4 | 1389 | 
110 | 10°38 | 11:5] ... ae 7 as 
8°5 8°6 | (fe 81 81 8°3 
6°4 6°5 Pt age oe ve — 
4°7 5°2 5°6 4°4 4°5 5'2 5°4 
3°5 3°8 4°] x es ee ie 
2°4 2°8 3] 24) 27 29 | 31 





Sweden. 

M | F 
41:3 | 45°6 
49°4 | 53-0 
46°5 | 50-0 
38°6 | 42:1 
31:2 | 34:5 
24°3 | 27-2 
18-0 | 20:1 
12:3 | 13°5 

7-4 | 8-0 

39) 4:3 

24] 28 


* Vide A. F. Burridge in Journal of Institute of Actuaries, vol. xxiv. 
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VACCINATION. 843 


From this table it will be seen that the colonies stand very well 
when compared with other quarters of the globe. The average . 
expectation of life of males and females at infancy, youth, and 
after the age of 50 years is higher than in any of the countries 
given. 

VACCINATION. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and is Vaccination 
resorted to only in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox — 
is thought imminent. It is easy to discover, from the returns of 
the Government vaccinators, the years when the community was 
threatened by the disease, as at such times the number of persons 
submitting themselves to vaccination largely increased. The 
number returned does not include those treated by private medical 


officers, by whom a large number of persons are vaccinated. 


Persons Vaccinated by Government Medical Officers. 


~~ = a 























Sydney Sydney 
Year. and | Country. Total. Year. and Country. Total. 
Suburbs. | Suburbs. 

















1876 269 | 3,276 | 4,545 1884 630 | 6,569 | 7,199 
1877 | 5,308 | 11,943 | 17,251 1885 346 1,884 | 2,230 
1878 532 | 3,038 | 3,570 1886 452 1,311 | 1,763 
1879 657 | 4,981 | 5,638 1887 | 1,031 2.199 | 3,230 
1880 460 | 4,699 | 5,159 1888 | 1,091 1,095 | 2,186 
1881 | 8,788 | 52,501 | 61,239 1889 728 1,676 | 2,404 
1882 308 | 1,869 | 2,249 1890 900 | 1,212 | 2,112 
1883 296 600 896 | 
| 








— _ a 


The number and ages of persons vaccinated by the Government 








Age of persons 
vaccinated. 


vaccinators during 1890 will be found below :— 


























10 years 
rir Under | From 1 to| From 5 to . 
District. 1 year. 5 years. | 10 years. nee da. Total. 
Sydney and suburbs...........) 218 298 207 177 900 
Country districts ............... 122 456 489 145 1,212 
MOUMR rata eete sce 340 | 754 696 322 2,112 
INSANITY. 


The number of insane persons under treatment in hospitals is 


almost a fixed proportion of the total population, viz., 2°78 per 
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thousand, Since 1871 the proportion has varied only 0:07 above, 
and 0-11 per thousand below, the average stated. The hospitals 
for insane, under the immediate control of the Government, are 
five in number—four for ordinary insane, and one, at Parramatta, 
for criminals. Besides these there are two licensed houses each 


for a single patient, at Picton. 


The number of insane persons under treatment on the 31st 





























December, 1590, under official cognizance, was 3,102, distributed 
as follows :— 
No. on Register. 
Name of Hospital. aa 
Males. L Females. | Total. 
Gladeavilletc cee eee cere ene J 533 301 834 
IParramattaciree race cescces eeec eee 693 354 ] va 
Do. Criminals eee 45 9 
CallansParks saeco toe eee 485 3o0 a 
IN OW.CASTIO serene chee cee ore erence ls ¥f 113 250 
Cook:@:Riverec cso eee eee 13 82 | 95 
Licensed Houses, Picton ...,........) seca | 2 | 2 
Total cone 1,506 as 1,194 ‘cy 3,102 





These figures are 128 in excess of the total for 1889. 


The proportion of insane to the whole population, as already 
pointed out, is almost a constant quantity, as will be seen from the 
accompanying table, giving the number of persons in hospitals for 
insane at the close of each year from 1871 to 1890 :— 


Proportion of 
No. of Insane. | Insane to popu- 


Proportion of 


Year ended 
Insane to popu- 


31 December. 


Year ended 


31 December, | N° of Insane. 








lation per 1,000. lation per 1,000. 
1871 1,387 2°67 1882 2,307 2°83 
1872 1,440 2°69 1883 2,403 2°79 
1873 1,526 2210 1884 2,524 2°79 
1874. 1,588 2°76 1885 2, 643 2°78 
1875 | 1,697 2°85 1886 PTD My 2°75 
1876 | 1,743 | 2°83 1887 2, 821 2°76 
1877} 1,829 | 2°84 1888 | 2,898 2°76 
1878 1,916 | 2°85 1889 2,974 | 2°75 
1879 2,011 2°83 1890 3,102 arb 
1880 2,099 2°83 —_—— 
1881 2,218 2°84 Mean.. Mest ea 2°78 
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ee 


The amount of insanity in New South Wales and in England, Amount of 
compared with their respective populations, is about the same, England. 
though there appears to be a tendency in the latter country for the 
rate to increase. The greatest proportion of lunacy in these colonies 
is found in Victoria, and the lowest in Tasmania, South Australia, 
and Queensland. 

Insanity in the United Kingdom and Australasian Colonies. 


Insane per- Insane per- 

Country. sons per 1,000 Country. sons per 1,000 

of population. of population. 
FN GION Ween ce cnc cccse sees. 2°88 Queensland. c-ue. eee 2°44 
Nootlandie cee eee 2°91 South Australia ............ DAY yf 
ITOIANG ere ee 3'16 Western Australia........ 215 
New South Wales......... DAG iF 6 Tasmanian. cee 2:03 
VICLOLIA weed 3°25 New Zealand ............... 2°66 





— -_ - — —- -- 





The percentage of deaths of insane persons is comparatively Death-rate of 


° : : the insane. 
light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the — 


average number of patients resident in hospitals for insane :— 





Percentage of deaths of average Percentage of deaths of average 
number resident. number resident. 
Year. Year. 7 eee ans 
| 
Male. | Female. | Total. Male. Female. Total. 








1881 6°52 4°21 5'63 1887 6°64 7°03 6°79 
1882 6°76 5°61 6°32 1888 


~I 


59 | 632 | 711 
188! | 971 | 4:98 | 664 | 1889 |. 7:73 | 6-44 | 7-24 
1ss4 | S18 | 622 | 7-43 | 1890 | 7:01 | 5-74 | 6-52 


| } 











“I 


1885 | 7:61 | 4:97 | 6°59 (ee 
1ss6 | 7:54 | 6:37 | 7-08 Mean ...| 7°53 | 5°79 | 6°74 








~I 








The number of persons admitted to the hospitals has varied a 


great deal. The effect of the continued commercial depression 
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during late years was experienced in the unusual number of idiotic 
and imbecile children, as well as demented people, found amongst 
the admissions, whose relatives would willingly have maintained 


them in more prosperous times. 


Admissions to Hospitals for Insane and Proportion to Mean’ 
































Population. 

Proportion to Proportion to 

Year. Admissions. population per Year. Admissions. oes pair per 
1871 340 0°66 1881 494 0°64 
1872 303 0°57 1882 473 0°59 
1873 042 0°62 1883 476 0°57 
1874 330 0°58 1884 493 0 55 
1875 356 | 0°60 1885 567 0°60 
1876 360 0°59 1886 567 0°58 
1877 457 0°72 1887 532 0°52 
1878 424 0°64 1888 587 0°55 
1879 440 0°63 1889 550 0°50 
1880 476 0°65 1890 611 0°54 
Mean ...... 0°60 





— 





There is no law in force in this Colony to prevent the influx of 
insane persons; and, as a consequence, the splendid hospitals, 
which the bounty of the Government has established for the treat- 
ment of the insane, have been the means of burdening the com- 
munity with the care of unfortunate persons belonging to other 
countries, where the treatment meted out to the insane is less 
generous or less scientific than in New South Wales. Were it 
not for this influx of insane from outside its boundaries, the rate 


for this Colony would be much lower than it is at present. 


Birth-places of Patients in Hospitals for Insane, 1890. 























country. [Naot [Peppentse| country. | NS, | Poppet 
New South Wales 1,121 30°64 [France........0.0.00 24 0°65 
Other British Germany .......... 90 2°46 
Colonies ...... 143 8°91 tChina. ...........0.0 74 2°02 
SOPMUAIG 5 005100 5 02s 870 23°78 | Other Countries 
a). ee 974 26°62 and not ascer- 





Scotland........... 170 4°65 tained®).-srer sc. 193 5°27 
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In this and the two following tables all the patients received 
into the hospitals for insane during the whole of the year are 
enumerated ; the number remaining under control on the 31st 


December is given in a previous table. 


The number of persons under restraint, who are natives of this Small proportion 
Colony, is only 30°64 per cent. of the total, whilst the native-born Gcslsarae i 
element of the total population is at least 64 per cent. Of the 
British-born patients, England contributes very nearly twice the 
number that her population in this country would warrant, and 


Ireland at least thrice the number. 


The ages of the insane are set forth in the following table, Ages of Insane. 
which shows that nearly one-half of the whole number (47 per 
cent.) are between 30 and 50 years of age. The table deals only 
with patients in hospitals for insane, and gives the percentage for 


1890 at each period of life. 











Ages of Insane. No. of Patients. Saree 3 

UIP: Y ORTH 6555 5 oe Series sn stcscasecnee ees Roan: 6 16 
DiWDSLO Pe wcncntccroscreececsteaccsnet erent: 33 ‘90 
POOL eee csscr en sncseencc neces eter muaecnen tee 50 1°37 
DOGG. wackcocsse reuse reece eee eeasteee 97 2°65 
ys ES | SR Oe Roe ECE CEO eer eee 531 14°51 
A | Mn GOREER EPEC Eee OOO ere 833 22°77 
MING OU eset cvenectriosee cer coweets Peaeeneen 881 24°08 
DOGS GU ren sorianae cena recs as ccce Coma oceans 705 19°27 
Ee RENEE CO PENT DO re 346 9°46 
POs WUicessescrurcececast ecw tacaseeeces eee as 152 4°15 
80 years and upwards....... ......-.66 sees 25 ‘68 











Juvenile lunatics are as a rule sent to the Hospital for the 
Insane at Newcastle, an asylum which is set apart for imbecile 
and idiotic patients, so that of the 89 mentioned in the foregoing 


table as being under 15 years of age, 85 were in that institution. 


The major portion of the persons under restraint are single ; 


amongst the married, females largely predominate, as also amongst 
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the widowed. The condition as to marriage of patients in hos- 


pitals for the insane during 1890 is shown hereunder :— 





| 











Condition as to Marriage. | Male. | Female Total. 
_ | aut 
Ningleitwr-cecc escort 1,442 543 1,985 
Married cacae cenit notes 482 623 | 1,105 
WiIdOW Od nec eeeretatn es: 95 170 | 265 
Unascertained............ 006 220 84 304 











— SS ——————— ee = a a | 








It is popularly supposed that the principal cause of insanity is 
intemperance. The experience of this Colony, however, does not 
bear out this opinion. The amount of insanity directly due to 
drink, though certainly large, is not so considerable as that due 
to other causes. As far as the records of the hospitals show, the 
percentage of persons admitted suffering from insanity traceable 
to intemperance, is not more than 11°57 per cent. of the total 
admissions. 

Persons suffering from mania induced by excess of drink recover 
comparatively quickly, and at any one time their number in the 
hospitals for the insane is scarcely more than 5‘d per cent. The 
most potent cause appears to be hereditary influence. How 
far this is productive of insanity cannot, however, be exactly 
determined ; for although the Inspector-General of the Insane, a 
high authority on lunacy, has ascertained that hereditary influence 
and congenital defect can be credited with only 8:86 per cent. of 
the total insanity, this percentage gives no idea of the actual 
amount of hereditary insanity in the Colony. Of the large number 
of patients the causes of whose insanity is unknown, it is believed 
that in most instances the insanity is due to hereditary influence, 
and even in those cases where the primary cause of insanity has 
been ascertained, there is strong presumption that many of the 
patients have inherited an insane neurosis. 

‘In the following table will be found the percentages of the 
various causes of insanity. The calculations are made on the 
apparent or assigned causes in the cases of all patients admitted 
into the asylums for the insane :— 
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Causation of Insanity. 















































Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Cause of Insanity. anala feiigie eal 
insanity. insanity. insanity. | 
Moral :— | 7 
Domestic trouble (including loss} | > | 
of relatives and friends) ...... °90 | 8°19 3°72 
Adverse circumstances  (in- 
cluding business anxiety and | | 
pecuniary difficulties) ......... 3°15 | 3 2°07 | | 
Mental anxiety and ‘‘ worry ” | | 
(not included under above two | | 13°10 
heads), and overwork ......... 3°60 3°20 | 3°45 | 
Religious excitement ............ 1°80 | 2°14 1°93 | 
Love affairs (including seduc- | 
GION) Bee e een ren ae. 68 | 36 55 
Fright and nervous shock ...... “23 | 1°78 "83 | | 
USOMAUION ance sete riences casce eee 68 wae “41 | | 
UINGMNBEDIB Co cetsccsh erctcee hence es "23 te "14 ) | 
} 
Physical :— | | 
Intemperance in drink.....,...... | 11°49 | 7:12 9°79) | 
Do (sexual) ..,......... 23 | 1°78 83 
Venereal disease ........... Socp one ‘68 or “41 
DOM-ADUSC Seveccucces steocteeesn ees 2°03 ae 1°24 
BUNStOKO ate ee ees 2°03 | ‘36 1°38 | | 
Accident or injury .......... ... 1°35 | “71 1°10 | | 
ETOQNANCY) ccc couse sence ce tacdene es Sera i ‘28 | 
Parturition and the puerperal | 
BURGE Re rncec ses cus ccueeeiareucni ses ee: ae 6°76 2°64 | | 
action’. c6 3 ee ee | Sone 1:07 | “41 | | 
Uterine and ovarian disorders... ciel oe fk 27 | | 
WUDBPUV TA cr. coun tenet 1:35 | mee 83 | | 
Change of life ..............0.c0000 ae 3°20 1:24 | | 
OVERS no cccccesen rc e wreere ees “22 | B35 27 | 
Privation and overwork ......... | 45 | °35 "41 | | aks A 
Phthisis ......c..ccccsee voce 22 35 28 [| 98°00 
Fipilepsy .....ccccccccsessccceecsseee 893) 4-97 3:45 | | 
Disease of skull and brain ....., 3°15 | 1°42 2°48 | | 
Kxophthalmic bronchocele ...... | oe] "35 "14 | | 
OUR SO ocicesscces ES aeenenenenees | 3°15 | 534 4°00 | | 
Other bodily diseases and dis- | | 
ORGS 55. cshoe- eee ee er neniee 2°25 | 5°34 3°45 
Excess of opium ...............00 coe | 36 14 
Excess of cocaine ...............05, | "45 | os "28 
Previous attacks wo...) = 946 | 712] 858 | 
Hereditary influence ascertained..| 6°53 | 8°54 7°31 | | 
Congenital defect ascertained...... | 2°03 | 2°85 2°34 
| 
Other ascertained causes............ | 0 7 wat 14 J 
Unknown ..... essence dcccetcate sts | , 38°51 24°9] 33°24 | 33°24 
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During the year 1890 the deaths of persons afflicted with 
lunacy ‘numbered 193, viz., 128 males and 65 females. The 
following are the causes of death, and the number who died from 


each disease :— 














Males. Females. | « Total. 
CEREBRAL DISEASES— 
Apoplexy and paralysis 2 3 5 
Epilepsy and convulsions 8 3 11 
General paralysis _.. 25 ] 26 
Maniacal and melancholic exhaustion and 
decay 7 10 17 
Inflamation and other diseases of the bra’ ain 20 6 26 
THorRAcIC DISEASES— 
Inflamation of the lungs, pleura and bronchi 10 5 13 
Pulmonary consumption... ec 13 12 25 
Disease of the heart and bloodvessels oe 8 5 13 
ABDOMINAL DISEASES— 
Inflammation and ulceration of stomach, 
intestines, and peritoneum 1 1 2 
Dysentery and diarrhcea 6 5 ll 
Disease of liver , , Cee ee 4 
General debilty and old age 16 15 31 
Epithelioma of face .. yO Venareree 2 
Suicide .., 2 1 3 
Accident + Lear Herne 3 
Erysipelas ee aeons 1 
Total 128 65 193 





| 





Of the above total 14 males and 11 females were over 70 years 
of age, so that the malady of lunacy is not incompatible with 


longevity. Four males and three females were over 80 years of 
age. 


The average weekly cost during the year 1890, of maintaining 


insane patients in the hospitals was about lls. 114d. per week, 
of which the State paid 10s. 44d., the balance being made up by 
contributions from the estates of the patients themselves, or by 
their friends. The subjoined table shows the average weekly 








AVERAGE WEEKLY COST OF PATIENTS. 351 








cost per head, and average private contributions from 1881 to © of patients. 


1890 :— 


Average Weekly Cost of Patients in Hospitals for the Insane. 





Contribution | moa] weekly cost 

















ae we Btate, | er Read from | Te Tad 
s. d s. d. s. d 
POOLS Rwesitavccetsasiemaesaetn ee 10 84 1 23 11 104 
POOL slanronnsiasceane sonsns cee ee 12 Of 1 2} 13 24 
oS SRO ACOOr eR ErET OT ace ll 5% 1 Of 12 6 
L884. oi c.cse0 iene cdscunecatutaee: 1l 0 1 33 12 3} 
ROM ccnacarscaqer seeesesintcores ll 34 1 43 12 8 
LEOW rissecccorstccnectncaseesrcce Il 12 1 54 12 74 
EDO acev tase iret ice vere tensntas 10 6 1 .54 11 114 
EBOOi ers ticnarscrcseericcete eteee. 10 2 1 64 11 8} 
LOUO erence. cceens Rartaneecoene . ll 3} 1 634 12 9% 
BP ciascncs stash ener suave ceenss 10 44 NG i 11 114 
Average for 10 years........ 10 114 1 43 12 4 





Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta. At the end Criminal insane. 

of last year the total in confinement was 54, of whom 
45 were males and 9 females, as compared with 51 twelve 
months before. During 1890 the admissions numbered 11, 
there were 3 discharged, recovered, 1 died, and 4 were 
transferred to other hospitals. The offences for which the 
criminal insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the 
calendar, as will be seen from the following table, which refers to 
the number in the institution on the 3lst December, 1890 :— 
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Criminal Insanity. 








| Number of insane. 





Crimes committed by the Insane. | 
| Males. | Females. | Total. 




















| 
MUP CL es eee rae ence cee ie eee henewenrnenseiestes 19 3 22 
Attempt to murder ..........ccccseseereseressereseoeos| coves 1 1 
Manslaughter, ..............ccc.cessocsssesseesoecssreces« | en eee 1 
UES RE QB ne eC nos aGCHIGUOD SOE MOSO DCO OR OAOOONOG Sane Cod CGUCIOG. OAR AE cha habe 2 
Indecent assault................sccssceoess aehiarsctec ener | 2 pees | 2 
WnnaturalOuencOme . ec scsercccs mee cmcetectiossise | je bePecancne ] 
Cutting and wounding, shooting with intent, &c.| 12 3 15 
LOPS BUCA Ores cose reteset tpec sec cr siene ct Yd Nesnceer 4 
A GAAUIE ANG) DALLOL Vereen ccn escent cee eee: | | ay cores J 
False pretences .........ccscsosecseseescssssscescecesoes | I eeessace 1 
Vagrancy....... CRORE TOE EE OOS OAOCE DAS 1a scene 2 
Arsonand malicious DUINING, ..s.s0..0. cers ence es| Teens | ] 1 
Attempting suicide ..........ccceceecseccesescsceceeces| — veeoes ] ] 
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PART XXIII. 


Social Condition and Charities. 


T will be seen from the foregoing pages that the material pros- 
perity of New South Wales compares favourably with that 
of any other country, however fortunate may be its lot. But in 
one particular this Colony, in common with all the provinces of 
Australasia, differs greatly from other countries, especially those 
of the Old World. Wealth is widely distributed, and the contrast 
between rich and poor, which seems so peculiar a phase of 
old-world civilizations, finds no parallel in these southern lands. 
That there is poverty in the colonies is undeniable, but no one in 
Australasia is born to poverty, and that hereditary pauper class, 
which forms so grave a menace to the freedom of many States, 
has, therefore, no existence here. 

It is estimated that in the United Kingdom six persons in every Propertied 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in the — 
colonies the proportion is not less than twelve per cent. This bare 
statement shows the vast difference in the conditions of life in 
Australasia and in the richest country of Europe. No poor rate 
is levied in the colonies, nor is such needed ; for although it may 
happen that from time to time the assistance of the State is 
claimed by, and granted to, able-bodied men who are unable to 
find employment, that assistance takes the form of wages paid for 
work specially provided by the State to meet a condition of the 
labour market which is certainly abnormal. 


The chief efforts of the authorities, as regards charity, are directed State assistance 
to charities. 


towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 











Supervision of 
expenditure. 


Necessity for 
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temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the care 
of the imbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private charity 


for the cure of the sick and injured, and the amelioration of want. 


Even where the Government grants aid for philanthropic 
purposes, the management of the institutions supervising the 
expenditure is in private hands; and in addition to State-aided 
institutions there are numerous private charities, whose efforts for 
the relief of those whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has 


afflicted are beyond all praise. 


The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways— 
first, by means of Orphanages, Industrial Schools, and Reforma- 
tories, which take care of children who have been abandoned by 
their natural guardians, or who are likely, from the poverty or 
incapacity of their parents, to be so neglected as to render them 
liable to lapse into crime ; and, secondly, by sequestering children 
who have already committed crime, or whose parents or guardians 


find themselves unable to control them. 


In the part of this volume dealing with mortality it has been 
pointed out that the number of deaths caused by accident is 
very great. This arises from the peculiar nature of the occu- 
pations in which a large proportion of the adult male population 
is employed. Though New South Wales has long been settled, 
its resources are by no means developed, and very many men are 
at work far away from the home comforts of everyday life, and 
from home attendance in case of sickness or injury. Hospitals 
are therefore absolutely essential under the conditions of life in 
the country districts of the Colony, and they are accordingly found 
in every important country town. At the close of the year 1890 
there were in operation in the Colony 87 hospitals or infirmaries, 


83 of which were assisted by the State. 


In these hospitals accommodation was provided in 387 wards or 


dormitories, having a total capacity of 3,029,655 cubic feet, so 


HOSPITALS. 





that the average air space to each dormitory was 7,829 cubic feet. 
There were 2,306 beds, and the average air space to each patient 
was a minimum of 1,314 cubic feet; but as the hospitals are 
rarely filled to the limit of their accommodation, the air space to 
each patient was as a rule greater than the minimum just stated. 
During the year 17,041 persons were under treatment as indoor 
patients. Of this number 1,285 remained from the previous year, 
and 15,756 were admitted during 1890. There were discharged 
14,195 persons, either as cured or relieved, or at their own re- 
quest, and 191 as past all human assistance, while 1,361 died. 
The number remaining in hospital at the close of the year was 
therefore 1,294. The following statement shows the number of 
admissions, discharges, and deaths for the past twelve years :— 
Number of Cases treated in FLospitals. 


a _ _ — fe — —— 











Total Number aaa | Number of 

Year. | Patients under | Discharged as | Patients at the 

Treatment. Cured, &c. nraanhor Per cent. under | close of Year. 

; treatment. | 

1879 7,560 6,021 755 9°98 784 
1880 8,315 6,656 847 10°18 812 
1881 9,136 7,275 946 10°35 915 
1882 8,445 6,855 894 10°58 696 
1883 8,245 6,659 796 9°65 790 
1884 9,318 7,375 952 10°21 99] 
1885 12,793 10,449 1,329 10°38 1,015 
1886 13,115 10,825 1,249 9°52 1,041 
1887 13,438 11,140 1,190 8°85 1,108 
1888 15,176 12,569 1,424 9°38 1,233 
1889 16,865 13,535 1,477 8°76 1,311 
1899 17,041 14,195 1,361 8-00 1,294 





ss = o 


The number remaining at the close of the year may be taken as 
representing the average number resident. It will be seen from 
the preceding table that the increase has been fairly regular, so 
that the proportion of the population to be found in hospitals is 
about the same in each year, and averaged 1:‘17 per thousand in 
1890. The length of time during which patients remain under treat- 
ment has not been exactly determined ; but as far as the informa- 


tion extends it would appear the average is about 28 days for all 
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hospitals. In the Sydney Hospital the average stay of patients 
during the year 1890 was 24:9 days. It is interesting to note 
that patients received under orders from the Government, re- 
mained in hospital on the average longer than those paying for or 
contributing towards their own support. 


The death rate per 100 persons under treatment during the past 
ten years was 9:40, while the rate for 1890 was 8:00 or 1°40 
below the decennial average. The rate for each year will be 
found in the preceding table. The death rate of hospitals in New 
South Wales, compared with Europe, is undoubtedly very high. 
The number of fatal cases is swollen by the inclusion of the deaths 
of persons already moribund when admitted, and of persons in the 
last stage of phthisis. It has elsewhere been pointed out that 
deaths from accidents form a very considerable proportion of the 
total deaths registered, a circumstance due to the nature of the 
occupations of the people, and the dangers incidental to pioneering 
enterprise. A large majority of the accidents that occur, when 
not immediately fatal, are treated in the hospitals ; and, indeed, 
these institutions, especially in country districts, are for the 
most part maintained for the treatment of surgical cases. When 
these circumstances are taken into consideration the cause of the 
apparent excess of deaths in the hospitals of the Colony will be 
at once understood. 


The amount expended by the State for the maintenance of sick 
paupers in the year 1890 was £9,131 8s., which was distributed 
thus :—Sydney Hospital (including Moorcliff) for the maintenance 
of pauper patients, £5,413 15s. 6d.; Prince Alfred Hospital, ditto, 
£3,717 12s. 6d. During the year there were 5,485 applications for 
admission into the metropolitan hospitals, of which number 2,675 
were granted; the other cases received recommendations for 
admission to the Asylums for the Infirm and Destitute, orders for 
out-door hospital treatment, or were refused as unfit subjects for 
State relief; 533 persons were admitted into these hospitals as 
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urgent cases, the remainder were admitted on recommendations 
from the hospital admission depot. During the past three years 
the Sydney Hospital, including the Moorcliff branch for ophthal- 
mic cases, has received from the Government, for the maintenance 
of sick paupers, £18,350, or an average of £6,116 a year, and 
the Prince Alfred Hospital, £12,507, or an average of £4,169 a 
year. These sums are in addition to the £4,000 a year given as 
a conditional endowment to each of these hospitals, and £400 a 
year which the Government pays as the rent of Moorcliff. The 
total sum paid by the Government to the Sydney and Prince 
Alfred Hospitals during the last three years, exclusive of subsidies 
for special purposes, was £56,077, or an average of £18,692 
a year. The expenses of the Coast Hospital, which are borne 
entirely by the Government, averaged £12,495 annually for the 
same period, so that over £31,000 a year is spent by the Govern- 
ment in medical relief in the metropolis, in addition to grants to 
suburban and country hospitals, payments’ for attendance of 
aborigines, expenses attending special outbreaks of disease in 
country districts, which are met from the general medical vote, 
and the maintenance in the asylums for the Infirm and Destitute 


of a iarge number of chronic and incurable hospital cases. 


Cost to the 
State. 


35 


No exact information is to hand respecting the outdoor relief Outdoor relief. 


afforded by hospitals, this form of charity not being so important 
as indoor relief ; nevertheless, the number of attendances during 
1890 was 28,637, and estimating four attendances to each person, 
there were relieved 7,159 persons. 


Omitting from consideration the Government establishment at 
Little Bay, theexpenditure in 1890 of all the hospitals of the Colony 
for purposes other than building, repairs, and out-door relief, was 
£94,189, representing an average of £83 7s. ld. per patient resi- 
dent, or for each bed occupied. This sum is somewhat in excess of 


the truth, as full deduction cannot be made for out-patients. The 


average cost per patient treated was £6 2s. 10d. The subscriptions 
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received from private persons amounted to £43,435, and the mis- 
cellaneous receipts, including payments by patients, were £27,854, 
in all £71,289 from private sources and from patients. From 
Government the sum of £47,068 was received, so that the total 
revenue of hospitals from all sources was £118,357. The follow- 
ing statement shows the revenue and expenditure of these insti- 


tutions for the year 1890 :— 


Revenue and Expenditure of Hospitals. 












































Metropolitan. Country. Total 
- Receipts— £ £ £ 

Government Aid............ 19,191 27,877 47,068 
Private Contributions..... 17,784 39,338 57,122 
Other sources............... 5,961 8,206 14,167 

Total receipts......... 42,936 75,421 118,357 

Expenditure— 

Building and Repairs ..... 2,960 29,577 32,537 
Maintenance ............... 34,489 44,728 79,217 
Miscellaneous ............ .. 7,862 7,110 14,972 

Total expenditure... 45,311 81,415 126,726 








The expenditure in connection with the Little Bay Hospital has 
not been included above, being entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. At this hospital, 1,688 patients were treated during the year, 
including 15 lepers. The average number resident daily was 178 
patients ; the average stay in hospital was 42 days. There were 
67 deaths, and 1,186 patients were discharged cured, 183 relieved, 
and 101 unrelieved. The cost of this institution was £15,962, so 
that the total expenditure of the State on hospitals amounted to 


£63,030, and the gross expenditure by the Government upon all 


EXPENDITURE ON HOSPITALS. 


hospitals and asylums, with the exception of asylums for the insane, 
was £145,892. This sum includes £26,415 tothe State Children’s 
Relief Department, £13,961 paid to support the asylum for old 
men at Liverpool, £8,884 for the asylum for the aged and infirm 
at Newington, Parramatta River; £23,449 for the two asylums 
and the cottage homes for married couples at Parramatta, 
and £4,541 for the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney. In these 
last-mentioned asylums, the number of wards or dormitories 
was 174, with a total capacity of 1,536,673 cubic feet, giving 
an average air space of 8,831 cubic feet to each dormitory. There 
were 2,730 beds; the average air space to each patient was there- 
fore 563 cubic feet. The number of inmates in each institution 
will be found in tables on pages 865 and 866, but in addition, 
considerable aid was extended to the outside poor. Apart from 
medical advice aad medicines, out-door relief consists largely of 
supplies of provisions. Information is not to hand for the full 
extent of the relief thus afforded at all institutions, but the goods 
gratuitously distributed at the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 
during the year 1890 were as follows :—Bread, 99,275 loaves ; flour, 
58,687 Ib. ; meat, 8,800 lb. ; tea, 6,956 lb. ; sugar, 28,144 Ib. ; 
sago, 2,470 lb. ; rice, 5,250 lb. ; oatmeal, 2,812 lb. ; arrowroot, 
97 lb. ; raisins, 576 lb. ; and milk, 140 quarts. Boots, blankets, 
flannel and other drapery goods, formed portion of the bounty dis- 
tributed ; and in addition to this a sum of money was granted in 
payment of rent allowances, so that many of the needy were 
assisted by the helping hand of this deserving charity in their own 


homes. 


The Infants’ Home, Ashfield; the Hospital for sick children, 
Glebe ; the Institution for the deaf and dumb, and the blind, New- 
town, besides other institutions in different parts of the Colony, 
receive help from the State ; but they are maintained principally by 
private contributions. The management of these, and, indeed, of 


almost all institutions for the relief of the sick, is in the hands of 


committees elected by persons subscribing towards their support :— 
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Number of Persons in various Charitable Institutions, mainly supported by Private Charity, at the end of each 





year, 1881-90. 
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Industrial Blind Institution, | 





Sydney. iss eee 
Industrial Home for Blind 
Women, Petersham ...... 
Consumptives’ Home, Picton 


na 
House of the Good Samaritan! 


Glebe ce ee | 
“Infants’ Home, Ashfield) 
KWOMCM) Sac. cencunceme ncn. lige 
Infants’ Home, Ashfield) 
(children) ae 
City Night Refuge, &. ...... | 
Totalvierccsss 
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1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 1887 1888. | 1889 | 1890. 
M. | F | M. | F M. F M. | F. | M. | i: M. F. M. | F. | M | F M. F. | M. F, 
| | | 
si 7 : — a : 
9 10 20)... | 20 21 22 | 25 30 |... | 31 
- | 14 | 17 14 15 
12] 4/12| 5/13} 4} 19 | g | 221 10 | 24 | g/21! 9/20] 5 
49 56 84 | | 62 64 | 80 66 58 63 64 
40 47 37 | 43 44 48 44 | 39 51 42 
4/11/16] 23) 9/12 | 20 | 17 | 21 | 22} 19 | 15 20 19 20 20 15 | 16 | 27 | 21 
20 12 23 |... | 11 19). | 22)... | 29 * : 
30 | 17 | 30 | 20 | 20 | 11 | 34 20 | 19 | 13 | 20 |.15 | 8 | 15 | 28 | 28 | 59 | 59 | 34 | 28 
| 20 20 20 20 19 18 18 18! el8 18 
6407 75 |166 | 71 {160 [106 [170 “$2 | 158 97 [185 | 90 fise 115 102 143 [212 [130 [175 





* This Institution now admits children only. 
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Besides hospitals properly so called, there exist various institu- 
tions for the reception of fallen women, for the treatment of the 
blind, and the deaf and dumb ; for destitute women, for casual aid 
to indigent persons, for the help of discharged prisoners, and for 
many other purposes which rouse the charity of the people. Exact 
figures respecting every institution have not been procurable. The 
foregoing table gives the number of adult persons remaining at the 
close of 1890 in some of the institutions named, and may be taken 
as representing the average for the year. The figures for the 
City Night Refuge and Soup Kitchen show only the number 
of persons usually retained about the establishment. There were 
94,169 meals given during the year ending 30th June, 1890, 
at the Refuge, and shelter was provided in 33,300 instances, 


the daily average being 258 meals, and 92 nightly shelters. 


The problem of dealing with destitute children and those liable 
from their environment to become criminal is naturally surrounded 
with very great difficulty, and its solution was attempted many 
years ago by the establishment of the orphanages at Parramatta, 
and the destitute children’s asylum at Randwick, as well as the 
Vernon Training Ship for boys, and the Biloela Reformatory and 
Industrial School for girls. The system of crowding children in 
large establishments was rightly considered as open to many grave 
objections, and in 1880 a scheme of separate treatment was 
inaugurated. Accordingly an Act was passed by the Legislature, 
empowering the formation of a Board, to whose charge the destitute 
or neglected children of the Colony were entrusted. The Board 
was empowered to take children from the various institutions, and 


deal with them in certain specified ways. 


During the ten years ending 5th April, 1891, the number 


of children placed out by the State Children’s Relief Board had 
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increased to 3,910. Of these 1,541 were reclaimed by their relatives 
or friends, or otherwise discharged, and 157 were adopted prin- 
cipally by persons possessing no children of their own. The number 
under the control of the Board in April, 1891, was 2,369, of 
whom 1,417 were boys, and 952 girls. Of these 806 boys and 
568 girls were boarded-out under payment to persons deemed 
eligible, at rates varying from 5s. to 10s. per week, the officers of 
the Board being required to exercise a strict supervision to ensure 
that the children are not neglected or illtreated. In addition to 
those boarded-out, 66 boys and 91 girls were adopted, by which 
arrangement a subsidy to the amount of £1,820 was saved. At 
the age of 12 years, children, if physically fit, may be apprenticed ; 
and since the Board has had control, 543 boys and 295 girls have 
been indentured. The majority of the girls are sent to domestic 
service, and about two-thirds of the boys have been apprenticed to 
farmers. During the year the number of children boarded-out 
was 494, and 60 were apprenticed. The number of children 
remaining in the institutions in April last were distributed as 
follows :—2 in the depot, 5 in hospitals, and 116 consigned to 
cottage-homes for invalids, of which there are 2 at Parramatta, 
and 6 at Mittagong. Although as many as 775 passed through 
the Central Home at Paddington during the year, the system in 
force provides for their speedy removal to the country ; and so 
the average daily number of inmates at that institution was only 
7. Of the number under the Board’s care 12 boys and 5. girls died 
during the year. In the annual reports of the State Children’s 
Relief Department much interesting information is given con- 
cerning the problem of how to cope successfully with the difficulty 
of maintaining State children ; and, after ten years’ experience 
of the boarding-out system in this Colony, it is claimed that when 
fairly tested the advantages that may be realised thereby, are 


much greater than those under the system of aggregating children 


in asylums. 
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The number of children under the control of the Board for Number of 
children under 


each year ending April, since 1881, is shown in the following °™?. 
table :— 



































Year Year | 
ending Boys. Girls. Total. er ding | Boys. Girls. | Total. 
April. April. 

1881 24 35 59 | 1887 | 1,099 | 703 | 1,802 
1882 40 63 103 1888 1,202 758 1,960 
1883 119 188 307 1889 1,316 857 2,173 
1884. 232 320 552 1890 1,380 904 2,284 
1885 564. 462 1,026 1891 1,417 952 2,369 
1886 779 | 587 | 1,366 








The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the Ages of 
dS 5 children. 


Board’s operations were :— 








Year. Year. 

Under marr ec 38 8 and under 9Q......... 465 
1 and under 2 ......... ipa Orr Aras) |: Weeneriner 438 
D dae net Meera ees 239 aL Ones. pret W eee 350 
Sure. ee eer ee 322 hie sae) b eee 300 
(a AP errr eee 334 Over are cicceeee eee 272 
sae OE at caia an cs 324 - 
6. Ray (err ocr 382 f Wet) Renee ae 3,910 
‘ore FOE. GEnonogn 369 


The largest number of children dealt with by the Board have 
been received from the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 2,754 having 
been transferred up to the end of 1890; from the Randwick Asylum 
306, and from the Orphan Schools, Parramatta, 362 children 
were taken. The orphan schools were closed in September, 
1886, and the children who would formerly have been sent to 
them are now taken charge of by the Board. The remaining 
children were removed from other public institutions and 
hospitals ; from the Vernon, 218 ; from the Infants’ Home, Ash- 
field, 66; from Industrial School, Parramatta, 88; from Little 
Bay Hospital, 26; from Benevolent Asylum, Newcastle, 37 ; and 
other institutions, 53 ; making a total of 3,910 as aforesaid. The 
gross amount expended by the Government on the State Children’s 
Relief Department during the year was £26,330. 

Judged by the saving to the State effected by the Board, which Operations 


3oard 
cannot be placed at less than £15,000 per annum, its operations successful. 
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must be held to be entirely successful. But there are other and 
higher grounds of gratulation, for not only are the children indi- 
vidually more satisfactorily treated than could be the case in 
crowded institutions, but the number becoming a charge on the 
State is now proportionally less than formerly, and the admirable 
system of relief organized by the Board bids fair to solve the difficult 
problem of juvenile destitution and juvenile crime. The number of 
destitute children, including those detained at Biloela (now trans- 
ferred to Parramatta) and on the Vernon, and in the various 
asylums, during each of the past fourteen years, was :— 
Destitute Children. 





Year. Number. Year. Number. 
1877 1,873 1884 1,787 
1878 1,582 1885 1,856 
1879 1,726 1886 | 1,866 
1880 1,742 1887 | 1,973 
1881 1,817 1888 | 2,091 
1882 1,858 1889 2,218 
1883 1,861 1890 2,077 











The increase of 504 during the period bears but a small pro- 
portion of what might have been expected from the large increase 


in the juvenile population of the Colony. 


Three institutions are maintained at the charge of the State for 
the reformation of children: the Shaftesbury Reformatory, for 
girls who are in danger of becoming habitual criminals ; the Parra- 
matta Industrial School, for girls of more tender years ; and the 
Vernon training-ship, for boys. No reformatory exclusively for 
criminal boys exists ; but the necessity for such an institution has 
long been recognized by the Government, and there is little doubt 
that such an establishment will shortly be provided. The Vernon at 
present fills the double purpose of training-school and reformatory. 


The number of children in these institutions at the close of each 
of the last twelve years was :— 
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Children in Reformatories. 





Biloela 





Year. Vernon. (now Parramatta). | Shaftesbury. Total. 
1879 124 115 | 4 243 
1880 | 148 7 | | 276 
18s. 177 130 | 19 326 
1882 186 130 | 29 345 
1883 213 119 27 359 
1884. 202 105 | 25 332 
1885 202 106 | 29 337 
1886 205 90 24 319 
1887 203 90 26 319 
1888 209 93 28 330 
1889 | 227 87 49 356 
1890 | 208 64 32 304 














During 1887 the industrial school for girls was removed from Industrial 
. a. ; School, 
Biloela, Cockatoo Island, to the building formerly occupied by 


the Roman Catholic Orphan School, Parramatta. 


The numbers of destitute children in other charitable institutions 


at the close of each of the last twelve years were as follows :— 


Children in Asylums. 























’ State 

Wane Nalnede eee Perse peal oe Th Total 

ch 3. s3ylum. Asylum. 24 elie 

a a _ Ashfield. Departaant! 
| 

1879 574 | 641 19] 7H (rere 1,483 
1880 552 | 689 177 46 52 1,466 
1881 546 671 147 47 80 1,491 
1882 442 643 156 50 222 1,513 
1883 339 545 161 3l 426 1,502 
1884. 150 352 149 54 750 1,455 
1885 108 199 122 | 32 1,058 "1,519 
1886 % 254 130 35 1,128 1,547 
UPA | aael mm eeee an oe 267 101 23 1,263 1,654 
USO loose ese 246 168 56 1,291 1,761 
DOS Ol ees 216 151 | 118 A ¥EP 1,862 
WOU To Nevavccrs | Pai bre 16] | 62 1,338 live 





* Orphanages closed in this year. 


The number of destitute adults wholly or in part supported by eeclres 


the State as inmates of the various asylums of the Colony at the 


close of the year 1890 was 2,621, of whom 2,039 were men, and 
" 
31 
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582 women. The great majority of those in the asylums are 
persons of very advanced years and unable to work. The inmates 
of the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, however, form an exception 
to this rule, as a large proportion of them are destitute women 
who use the institution as a lying-in hospital. The number of men 
and women in the various institutions with the ratio per 1,000 of 
adult population at the close of each of the past twelve years was:— 


Adults 1 in Benevolent Asylums. | 





Per 1,000 of Adult Population. 

















Year. Males. Females. Total. 

Male. Female. Total. 
1879 1,044 368 1,412 4°28 2°00 3°30 
1880 994 382 1,376 3°89 1°99 3°08 
1881 985 | 375 1,360 3°65 1°88 | 2°89 
1882 980 | 402 1,382 3°50 1°92 2°82 
1883 1,282 408 1,690 4°31 185 | 3:26 
1884 1,363 435 1,798 4°33 1°86 3°28 
1885 1,366 400 1,766 4°06 1°63 3°03 
1886 1,504 448 1,952 4°60 1°67 3°28 
1887 1,719 471 2,190 5°10 1°70 3°57 
1888 1,820 521 2,341 5°24 1°82 3°70 
1889 1,912 588 2,500 5°35 2°00 3°84 
1890 2,039 582 2,621 5°52 1°90 3°89 











The following is the number of adults remaining in the various 
Benevolent Asylums at the close of the years 1879 to 1890 :— 
Adults in the various Asylums. 














3 § ra) Parramatta. ro = 5 
bh on 2 3 R 4 
Year. | 9% | & ay oS S 2 | Total. 

sy 5 S } George- | Mac- '| Cottage} *'s z s 

MA, 7, S| | street. quarie-st.| Homes. a x, D 
1879 92 | 262 | 756 254 18 one 13 nga 17 | 1,412 
1880 77 | 288 | 707 259 Page or 12 oe lI | 16/6 
1881 73 | 277 | 724 237 20 ee 13 oes 16 | 1,360 
1882 | 88 | 284 | 733 219 30 re 13 eee 15 | 1,382 
1883 | 107 | 292 | 724 267 268 ox 16 aS 16 | 1,690 
1884 | 115 | 312 | 724 339 276 Poe 16 ee 16 | 1,798 
1885 88 | 304 | 710 342 292 oe 16 aes 14 | 1,766 
1886 83 | 331 | 741 421 297 oe 35 27 17 | 1,952 
1887 a4 | a00 | 767 644 258 ae 35 28 15 | 2,190 
1888 97 | 397 | 778 721 286 ve 36 | 26 .. | 2,341 
1889 83 | 454 | 801 rial 283 39 37 32 ... | 2,500 
1890 | 92 | 462 | 789 | 867 288 42 39 | 28 14 | 2,621 
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The Liverpool and Parramatta (2) Asylums are homes for 
males, and the Newington and Sydney Benevolent Asylums for 


females. 


The Cottage Homes opened at Parramatta in March, 1889, are 
for old and indigent married couples. The number resident at the 
end of 1890 was 42. 


Adding together the numbers of adults and children in order 
to show the proportion, as compared with the whole population, 
of those dependent on the State for support, the ratios Pert 1,000 
for the last twelve years, are found to be as follows :— 








Paupers. 

| Per 1,000 of 
Year. | Children. Adults. Total. Hane —_—— 

Pipeseer, Bosiaeon: | Dorian 
Fn en eo) ee 
1879 | 1,726 1,412 3,138 6°13 3°30 4°42 
1880 | 1,742 1,376 3,118 5°91 3°08 4°16 
1881 | 1,817 1,360 3,177 5°88 2°89 4°06 
1882 1,858 1,382 3,240 5°7 2°82 3°98 
1883 | 1,861 1,690 3,951 5°49 3°26 4°12 
1884} 1,787 | 1,798 | 3,585 5-01 3:28 3:96 
1885 | 1,856 1,766 3,622 4°94 3°03 3°81 
1886 | 1,866 1,952 3,818 4°74 3°28 3°86 
1887 1,973 2,182 4,155 4°81 3°57 4°07 
1888/ 2,091 | 2,341 | 4,432 4:90 3°70 4:2] 
1889 | 2,218 2,500 4,718 5°04 3°84 4°36 
1890 | 2,077 2,621 4,698 4°65 3°89 4°20 





The increase noticeable during some years is probably due to torease due to 
i : é : depression, 

the defective seasons experienced from time to time throughout 
the Colony, and the consequent closing of avenues of income 
which remained open to some of these old people, in more favour- 


able times. The proportion of paupers to the whole population 


shown in the above table will appear extremely small compared 
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with that of other countries. The proportion of population in the 
United Kingdom dependent upon the State for support was, at 


the beginning of the year 1889 :— 


England and Wales ..........6..+++- 28°16 per thousand. 
Scotland csc seuss resol euiedsenecs 22°30 A 
Brelandw.corvec tet ees ccrecsince aces 23°24 a 
United Kin gdomirs.s, cece ret tas 26°92 ry 


as against 4:2 per thousand in this Colony, a state of things 
plainly illustrating the happier lot of the people of Australia. 


a eeneue The treatment of the insane has been dealt with under the head 
of Vital Statistics. 'The average number of insane persons resident 
in hospital during the year was 2,960, while the total number 
under care was 3,659. These numbers include those resident at 
the Private Asylum. The gross expenditure on hospitals for insane, 
wholly supported by the State, during 1890, was £88,693 ; the 
collections from private sources amounted to £11,668, leaving a net 
cost to the Government of £77,025—equivalent to a weekly 
average cost of 10s. 44d. per patient, and an annual expenditure 
per head of population of Is. 5d. The total expenditure by the 
State on all institutions connected with the care of the insane, 
inclusive of the cost of maintenance of Government patients at 
the private asylum, Cook’s River, was £96,138, and the total 
collections amounted to £11,902, so that the actual expenditure 
during the year was £84,236. The treatment meted out to the 
insane is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and the hospitals 
are fitted with all conveniences and appliances which modern 
science points out as most calculated to mitigate or remove the 


affliction under which these unfortunates labour. 


Aborigines A Board is in existence for the protection of the Aborigines, 
Protection A ‘ : R whe 
Board. the object of which is to ameliorate the condition of the blacks, 


and to exercise a general guardianship over them. There are 
also three mission stations for the benefit of the Aborigines. 


These are Cumeroogunga, on the River Murray; Warrangesda, 


on the Murrumbidgee ; and Breewarrina, on the Darling. The 
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mission stations are under the control of a society called the 
Aborigines’ Protection Association, who are responsible to the 
3oard for their administration. The natives at these settlements 
are comfortably housed, and are encouraged to devote their 
energies to agricultural and kindred occupations, and elementary 
education is imparted to the children. The State expenditure 
during 1890 by the Board, including medical expenses, &c., was 
£9,483, and by the Association, £3,139, making a total of 
£12,622, besides which there were private contributions amount- 
ing to £220. The Aborigines are referred to at length in the 


part dealing with population and vital statistics. 


The total expenditure of the State in connection with all forms Publicand 
of relief and in aid of hospitals and other charitable institutions Ser aeet 
amounted in 1890 to £244,058; adding to this the amount of 
private subscriptions, &c., the poor and the unfortunate have bene- 
fited during the year to the extent of about £335,000. This 
sum, though not excessive in proportion to the population, may 
yet appear large in view of the general wealth of the Colony, 
which should preclude the necessity of so many seeking assistance ; 
for the present there is no risk that the charitable institutions will 
encourage the growth of the pauper element, and that free quarters 
and free food will be made so accessible that those who are dis- 


inclined to work will be tempted to live at the public expense. 


It will have been gathered from the foregoing pages that in its Material ana 
anxiety to foster material progress, the State has not overlooked ee 
the care of those whom old age or misfortune has afflicted, 
nor has that psychical progress been neglected without which 
material advancement would be incomplete. ‘The solicitude 
manifested for the spread of education and enlightenment, and 
the impartial toleration meted out to all forms of belief, leave 


nothing in these respects to be desired. 


The intellectual progress of the people has been even more jntellectual 


progress. 


rapid than their material advancement. Nor has this progress 
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been confined to those sciences which are necessary for materia] 
prosperity. The State, conscious of the value of literature in 
softening the minds and manners of the people, encourages with 
great liberality the establishment of libraries and reading-rooms. 
In spite of their busy lives, the colonists of New South Wales have 
done something towards increasing the general wealth of the 
English literature, and with less stirring times—inevitable to the 
building-up of a nation—and the existence of a Jeisured class, the 
fruits of the care now lavished upon intellectual culture will be 


found in literature worthy of Australia. 


More truly can it be said of the Australians than of any other 
people that their destiny is in their own hands. Their country is 
most happily situated. Unlike most other lands it stands in 
danger from no enemies upon its border, nor is it possible that its 
Government should ever engage in a struggle to subvert the 
liberties of its people. Its colonization in these latter days augurs 
a future free from old world strifes and traditional hatreds, and 


thus, happy in its situation and most fortunate in its wealth, it 


may await its future in calm confidence. 
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A. A. Company’s Coal Monopoly, 94 
Abercrombie River, 52 
Abolition of Transportation, 27 
Aborigines, 781-4 

Crimes and Misfortunes of, 784 

Decrease of, 783 

Numbers of, 782 

Protection Board, 868 
Absence of Crime in Native-born, 276 
Accidental Deaths, 836 
Accidents, 836 

in Coal-mines, 101 

in Copper-mines, 89 

in Gold-mines, 79 

in Silver-mines, 84 

in Tin-mines, 86 

on Railways, 376-9 

on Tramways, 380 
Accommodation in Hospitals, 854 

in Prisons, 294 ; 
Accouchements in Benevolent Asylum, 
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Accumulated Surplus, 612 
Acts Regulating Royal Assent, 318 
Actual and Nominal Interest, 623 
Adaptability of Soil, 430 
Administrations and Probates, 309 
Administrator of the Government, 315 
Adults in Asylums, 866 
Advances on Wool, 663 

Live Stock, 663 

Discharged, 664 

from Surplus, 613, 621 

made by Banks, 653 

on Growing Crops, 664 
Advantages of New South Wales, 764 
Affiliated Colleges, 563 
Age, average at Death, 827 
Ages of Insane, 847 

of Persons Arrested, 275 

of Prisoners in Gaol, 296 
Aggregation of Holdings, 535 
Agreements Validating Act, 724 
Agricultural Cultivation, 433 

Department, 443 

Implements, 489-491 





Agricultural Produce, 444 
Production, 430-444 
Agriculture Increasing, 449 
Aid to Scientific Societies, 572 
to Education, 541 
Alcohol consumed in each Colony, 742 
consumed in other Colonies, 742 
Ale and Beer Duty, 217 
Alienated Area, 507 
Alienation Act of 1861, 495 
Total, 509 
of Land, various systems of, 494 
previous to 1861, 494 
Metropolis and environs, 513 
Allegiance, Oath of, 330 
Alluvial Deposits, 432 
Gold, 70 
Mining, decline of, 76 
Alluvium—Yield of, 78 
Amount of private indebtedness, 666 
of Public Debt, 620 
spent on Primary Education, 553: 
Ana branches of the Murray, 51 
Analysis of Coal, 107 
of Shale, 109 . 
Annual leases, 505 
cast of Cattie, 255 
Birth rate, 800, 803 
Death rate, 810 
Marriage rate, 788 
Revenue from Leases, 595 
Increase of Sheep, 233 
Anti-Chinese Legislation, 778, 780 
Antimony, 92 
Anti-Transportation Movement, 27 
Apparent Consumption of Breadstufis, 458 
Production of Breadstuffs, 458 
Appeal to Privy Council, 308 
Apprehensions—Return of, 272 
Aquatic Birds, 134 
Area—alienated, 507 
and yield of Barley, 473-4 
Cultivated in Hunter District, 435 
and yield of Maize, 465-7 
and yield of Oats, 470 
of Electorates, large, 332 
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Area of Enclosed Lands, 511 
of Holdings, 511 
of New South Wales, 34 
of Orangeries, 488 
of Orchards, 488 
of the Metropolis, 773 
Unalienated, 507 
under cultivation, 433 
under Grape Vines, 485 
under Potatoes, 477 
under principal Crops, 444 
under Sugar-cane, 481 
under Tobacco, 479 
under Wheat, 444, 449, 450, 463, 464 
Areas under Leases, 507 
Arrests, 271, 272 
for Drunkenness, 275, 281, 283 
for Drunkenness in towns, 282 
percentage of, 276 
number of, 274 
Arrivals and departures by sea, 766 
Artesian Water, 64 
Well Leases, 504 
Art Gallery, 578 
Artillery—Naval Volunteer, 400 
) Permanent, 396 
Volunteer, 397 
Ash-tree, 119 
Assembly, Legislative, 328 
Elections for, 332 
Payment of Members of, 330 
Qualification of Members, 329 
Disqualification of Members, 329 
Assets of Banks, 647, 655 
of Building Societies, 661 
of City of Sydney, 420 
of Municipalities, 420 
of the Colony, 623 
Assisted Immigration, 765 
Assurance Business, Life, 670-672 
Astronomer, Government, 573 
Asylums, accommodation at, 859 
Atkins, Judge Advocate, 15, 17 
Attendance at Divine Service, 581-2 
at Private Schools, 551 
at Public Schools, 546 
at Sunday Schools, 585 
Auction Sales, Crown Lands, 505 
Limitation of, 597 
Revenue from, 595 
Authority to dig for Gold, 77 
Australasian Convention, National, 334-6 
Squadron, 405-6 
Yield of Wheat, 454 
Consumption of Wheat, 461 
Australasian Banks —Assets and 


Liabilities, 647-8, 655 


Australasian Bank Deposits, 649 


Bank Returns, 656 

Birth Rate, 800 

Cities, population of, 412, 771 

Colonies, Population of, 760, 763 

Consumption of Foods, 732 

Consumption of Intoxicants, 282, 
738 

Convictions after Trial, 289 

Death Rate, 81] 

Drunkenness, 281 

Exports, 170 

Gold Exports and Imports, 674 

Gold Exports exceed Imports, 675 

Gold Produced, 79 

Insanity, 845 

Loans Offered in London, 624 

Manufactories, 692 

Marriage Rate, 788 

Population, 760, 763 

Railways, length of, 347 

State Schools, 549 

Trade, 184, 185 

Wool Clip, 250 


Australian Agricultural Company, 94 


Alps, 36 

seer, strength of, 743 
College, 2] 

Keonomic Plants, 114 
Museum, 573 

Ports, comparison of, 151 
Squadron, 404, 406 
Wine, markets for, 483 
Wine, strength of, 743 


Australia—Aborigines of, 781—4 


Bank of, 24 
Destiny of, 870 
Discovery of, 1 
Population of, 763 


Average coin in Banks, 651 


Sost of Education, 551, 554 

Crews carried, 150 

Interest on Deposits, 657 

Number of Hospital cases, 855 

Rates of discount, 658 

Tonnage at Sydney, 161 

Tonnage at Newcastle, 161 

Tonnage of Vessels, 149, 150 

Value of Estates, 636 

Value of Merino Wool, 248 

Weight of Fleeces, 244 

Yearly product of Breadstuffs, 458, 
460 

Yield of Barley, 474 

Yield of Maize, 465-7 

Yield of Oats, 469, 470 

Yield of Wheat, 446, 451-5 
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Bacon, manufactured, 264 
Balance credit General Loans, 621 
Balances due to the State, 506 
Ballot, Vote by, 330 
Banking, 645 
Development of, 654 
Magnitude of operations, 646 
Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 662 
Bankruptcy, 308 
Business, 661 
Court and proceedings, 311 
Bank of Australia—Failure of, 24 
Banks— Advances made by, 653 
Assets and Liabilities, 647, 655 
Australasian, average returns, 656 
Average amount of deposits, 649 
Capital and deposits in, 655 
Capital and profit of, 645, 646 
Currency of, 652 
Deposits, 648, 649 
Deposits, Australasian, 649, 650 
Increased resources of, 647 
Money deposited in, 658, 659 
Note circulation of, 653, 654 
of the World, Coin and Currency, 652 
Operating in N. 8. Wales, 646 
Post Office Savings, 392 
Rates of Interest, 657 
Rates of discount, 658 
Reserves and Liabilities, 650,651, 652 
Reserves of Coin and Bullion, 651 
Returns no Test of Stability, 648 
Savings, 559, 650 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 3 
Baptists, 584 
Barcaldine Artesian Well, 64 
Bark-stripping, 130 
Barley, 473, 474 
Average Production of, 474 
Cultivated for Grain, 474 
Cultivation of, 473 
for Green Food, 474 
Quantity Imported, 474 
Barrier Range Silver Mines, 80 
Barwon River, 53 . 
Bass—Explorations of, 12, 337 
Bateman’s Bay, 49 
Bathurst, Lake, 40 
Plains Discovered, 18, 338 
Road Constructed, 18 
Beech—Native, 120 
Beer, Australian—Strength of, 473 
Consumption of, 739 
Duty on, 217 
Imported, 700 
Bega River, 45 
Belgium—Trade with, 206 


a te 


Belgium—W ool purchased by, 206 
Bellinger River, 41 
Belubula River, 52 
Benefactions to University, 563 
Benevolent Asylums, 447, 859 
Bequest of Mr. Challis, 564, 
Beverages—Consumption of, 734 
Billabong Creek, 51 
Birds, 133 
Aquatic, 134 
Birthplaces of Lnmigrants, 765 
of Insane Patients, 846 
of Persons Apprehended, 277 
of Prisoners, 300 
of the People, 767 
Birth-rate—Annual, 803 
Australasian, 800 
Mean Annual, 799 ’ 
of other Countries, 800 
per Marriage, 799 
Births—Excess over Deaths, 803-4 
Increase of, 800-1 
Illegitimate, 805-9 
Illegitimate, in Foreign States, 808 
Illegitimate—percentage of, 809 
in each Colony, 800 
most numerous in Spring, 802 
Number of, 801 
of Males exceed Females, 801 
Twins and Triplets, 809, 810 
Bismuth, 93. 
Blaxland’s Explorations, 18, 337 
Bligh, Governor, 14 
Deposed, 17 
Bloodwood, 118 
Blue Gum, 117 
Blue Mountains, 37 
Bogan River, 54 
Bog Iron, 89, 90 
Boiling-down introduced, 24 
Boorowa River, 52 
Books in Free Library, 
Boot Factories, 699 
Boring Operations, 64 
Botany Bay, 48 
Discovered, 3 
First Fleet in, 7 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 34 
Bounty—Mutiny of, 14 
Bourke—Artesian Bore near, 65 
Bourke, Sir Richard, 21 
30x Tree, 116 
Bread—Price of, 750 
Breadstuffs—Average production, 458, 
460 
Consumed in New South Wales, 458 
Consumed per Head, 459 


was 


viv 
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Bread-stuffs imported, 461 
Produced and Consumed, 467-8. 
Breeds of Sheep, 239 
Breweries, 700-1 
Bridges and Culverts, 340 
Brisbane—City of, Founded, 19 
Brisbane, Sir Thomas, 19 
Brisbane Water, 47 
British and Foreign Shipping Trade, 144 
Capital Invested, 630 
Trade, 186 
Broken Bay, 47 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 81 
Silver Mines, 80 
Railway, 345, 369 
Bronze Coin, 643 
Bronze-winged Pigeons, 135 
Broughton Islands, 50 
Brown Hematite, 90 
Brunswick River, 40 
Brush Forests, 119 
Building Stone, 112 
Societies, 660-1 
Bulli Disaster, 101, 102 
Bullion Exported, 177 
Bushranging Act, 20 
Butter and Cheese made, 259, 260 
Consumption of, 734 
Districts Producing, 260 
Byron Bay, 46 


Cabinet, The, 322 
Ministers Responsible, 323 
Ministers, Appointment of, 322 
Dismissal of, 322 

Cable to New Zealand, 381 

Cabs and Public Vehicles, 380 

Cainozoic Formation, 65 

Calves Branded, 256 

Candle Factories, 701-2 

Cape Howe, 3 

Capital, British Invested, 630 
Convictions, 292, 293 
Expended on Railways, 360 
Expended on Tramways, 374 
Punishment, 291 
Value of Municipalities, 411 
Value of each Municipality, 413 

Capitals connected by Rail, 348 

Carboniferous deposits, 62 

Carpentaria Discovered, 2 

Castle Hill Revolt, 13 

Castlereagh River, 54 

Cast of Cattle, 255 

Cats, Native, 1382 
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Cattle and Sheep, Export of, 180 
Number in Colony, 256 
Number in Australasia, 264 
Loss from Drought, Disease, &c., 244 
Breeding, 252 
Breeds of, Improving, 256 
Cast of, 255 
Certain Colonies Adapted for, 237 
Classification of, 255 
Crossbreeds of, 255 
Discovered Wild, 11 
Diseases in, 268 
Loss of from Droughts, 254 
Number of, Declining, 253 
of the World, 256 
Principal Breeds of, 255 
Pure-bred, Imported, 256 
Sheep Substituted for, 253 

Causes of Death, 827 

Causation of Insanity, 848-9 

Cavalry, 398 

Caves of New South Wales, 62 

Cawndilla Lake, 56 

Cedar Trees, 119 

Census of 1891, 785 
Objects of, 785-6 
Schedules, 786 
Tabulation of, 787 
Populations, 788 

Centennial Park, 429 

Central Division, 500 

Centralisation of Population, 768 

Central Plateau, 36 

Central Tableland, Cultivation, 438 
Holdings, 522 

Censorship of the Press, 19 

Ceratodus, 140 

Certificate of Protection, Patents, 725 

Challis Bequest to University, 564 

Charitable Asylums, 861 
Institutions, 860 

Charity, Expenditure on, 858, 869 

Charter of the University, 758 

Charts, Early, 1 

Cheese and Butter made, 259, 260 

Chief Articles of Export, 179 

Children Born per Marriage, 799 
Of School Age, 546 

Children’s Asylums, 861 

China as a Market for Wool, 249 
Trade with, 209 

Chinese Cultivation of Tobacco, 478 
in Australasia, 781 
Immigrants and Emigrants, 779 
Influx of, 779 
Restrictive Legislation, 778, 780 

Chromite, 92. 
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Church of England, 582 
Marriages, 435 
Schools, 557 
Church Attendance, 582 
Act passed, 22 
Churches, First Erection of, 18 
Cigars and Cigarettes, 218, 705 
Cinnabar, 93 
Circular Quay Railway, 351 
City Night Refuge, 861 
City of Sydney Assets, 420 
Expenditure, 417 
First Incorporated, 407 
Loans of, 419 
Position of, among Cities, 412 
Revenue, 415 
Vehicular Traffic of, 380 
Water Supply of, 421 
Civil Suits, 309 
Clarence River, 41 
Coal Beds, 63 
Clarke, Rev. W. B., 61, 70 
Classification of Cattle, 255 
of Factories, 695-6 
of Fishes, 136 
of Horses, 262 
of Reconvicted Prisoners, 304 
of Revenue, 587 
of Sheep, 240 
Climate, 56 
of Coastal Region, 56, 57 
of New South Wales, 56 
of Sydney, 56 
of the Tablelands, 57 
of the Western Districts, 58. 
Remarkably Dry, 58 
Suited to Tobacco, 478 
Clip Wool— Value of, 246 
of Australasia, 250 
Clyde River, 45 
Coal, 94 
Amount raised, 96 
Analysis of, 107 
Area of, 95 
As a Heat Producer, 106 
Average Price of, 97, 102, 103 
Consumption per Head, 104 
Countries exported to, 105 
Discovery of, 94 
Export of, 105 
Export of to Victoria, 190 
Local Consumption of, 104 
Miners, Earnings of, 98 
Miners, Number of, 69, 96 
Mines, Accidents in, 101, 102 
Mines, Northern, 98 
Mines, Number of, 96 








Coal Mines, Southern, 99 
Mines Western, 100 
Monoply by A.A. Co., 94 
Mountain, 95 
Output of, 94 
Output per Miner, 97 
Price Fluctuating, 103 
Seams, 63 
Total Production of, 96 
Value of, 102 
Wealth of the Colony in, 106 
Coarse-woolled Sheep, 241, 250 
Coastal Region, 40 
Valleys, Rich Soil of, 430 
Coast Districts, Crops in, 431 
Central. 4385 
North, 437 
South, 436 
Cobalt, 93 
Cobar Copper Mines, 88 
Coffee, Consumption of, 734 
Coila, Lake, 49 
Coin and Paper Circulation, 645 
Current in Colony, 641 
Held by Banks, 644 
in Circulation, 641, 644 
Silver and Bronze issued, 643 
Silver withdrawn, 643 
Standard Weight of, 641 
Issued by Mint, 642-3 
Colleges Affiliated to University, 563 
Denominational, 567 
Colo River, 44 
Colonial Credits, 626 
Pine, 120 
Stock, selling price of, 525 
Sugar Company, 704 
Colonies not suited for Cattle, 237 
Colonisation, Progress of, 514 
Colony Founded in 1788, 9 
Columbus of Australia, 1 
Combing and Clothing Wool, 240, 250 
Commerce and Shipping, 142 
Early Records of, 142 
Committals and Convictions, 288 
for Trials Decreasing, 288 
Commons, 429 
Comparative cost of Education, 551 
Size of Holdings, 509 
Comparison of Australian Ports, 151 
Compulsory Education, 543, 457 
Commercial Crisis, 23 
Conditional Leaseholds, 499, 501 
Purchases, 498, 499, 501 
Purchases without residence, 499, 500 
Sales, Revenue from, 668 
Conditions of Fencing, 500, 503 
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Congregationalists, 584 
Constitution Act framed, 30 

Act adopted, 31 ° 

and Government, 313 

of 1855, 313 

of the University, 559 

Federal, 336 
Constitutional Diseases, 828 
Construction of Great Western Road, 338 
Consumption of Alcohol in Australasia, 

742 

of Alcohol in other countries, 743 

of Beer, 730-740 

of Wine, 740 

of Coal per head, 104 

of Food, 736 

of Food in Australasia, 734-5 

of Food, excessive, 737 

of Grain, 475 

of Intoxicants, 282, 284, 738-9 

of Potatoes,-735 

of Spirits, per head, 283 

of Sugar, 733 

of Tea and Coffee, 734 

of Tobacco, 738, 749 
. of Wheat, 732, 457-462 
Convention, National Australasian, 334-6 
Convictions and Committals, 288 

after Trial, 289 

in Australasian Colonies, 290 

in Magistrates’ Courts, 286, 288 

in Superior Courts, 289 

Summary, 287 

Increasing, 288 

Percentage of, 288 

Previous, 303 

and Executions, 292, 293 
Convicts—Number Sent to Colony, 23 

Refused a Landing, 26 
Convocation— University, 561 
Cook, Captain James, 3 

Anchors in Botany Bay, 3 

Encounter with Aborigines, 4 

Names New South Wales, 5 

Nearly Wrecked, 5 

Sees Port Jackson, 5 

Takes formal possession, 4 
Copper, 86 

French Syndicate in, 87 

Export of, 89 

Miners, Number of, 69 

Mines, Accidents in, 89 

Mines, Principal, 88 

Mining, Future of, 88 

Price of, 87 

Principal Deposits of, 88 

Produce of Colony, 89 
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Copyright, 726-9 
International, 728 
Cordeaux River, 44 
Cost of Carriage by Rail and Road, 341 
of Defence, 401 
of Education per Scholar, 551 
of Education in the Colonies, 551 
of Food, 730 
of Food and Beverages, 730 
of Food, Annual, 746 
of Insane Patients, 851 
of Living, 743 
of Local Public Works, 828 
of Postal Department, 389 
of Prospect Reservoir, 423 
of Railway Construction, 356 
of Technical Education, 569 
Council—Executive, 316, 322, 324, 327 
Legislative, 19, 327 . 
New Constitution of, 23 
Nominated, 19 
of Seven members, 20 
Constitution of Legislative, 327 
Countries Consuming Wool, 251 
Producing Wool, 252 
Country—Free Libraries, 577 
Municipalities, 413 
Not all fitted for Sheep, 237 
Water Supply, 423 
Cowal Lake, 55 
Cows, Dairy, Number of, 258 
Cox River, 43 
Cretaceous Formation, 64 
Crews of Vessels, 150 
Crime, 271 
Apparent high rate of, 289 
Effect of Education on, 280 
Epidemics of, 286 
in Australasian Colonies, 290 


Crimes of Aboriginals Provoked, 784 


Criminal Jurisdiction, 310 
Lunatics, 851 
Population at Gold-fields, 290 
Class, 302 
Criminals from floating population, 291 
Crisis—Commercial, 23 
Crops—Liens on, 664: 
Principal, 444 
Quantity and Value, 444 
in Coast Districts, 431 
Cross breeds of Cattle, 225 
of Sheep, 241 
Crown Lands Act of 1861, 495 
Acts of 1884 and 1889, 497 
Alienated, 507 
Auction Sales, 505 
Revenue from, 506, 595 
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Crustacez, 139 
Cudgellico, Lake, 55 
Cultivated land, small proportion of, 434 
Cultivation, 522 
Area under, 433, 450 
Agricultural, 433 
in Central Table-land, 4388 
in Hunter Districts, 435 
in Metropolitan Districts, 434 
in North Coast Districts, 437 
in Northern Table-land, 439 
in South Coast Districts, 4386 
in Southern Table-land, 439 
in Western Districts, 440 
of Barley, 473-4 
of Maize, 464-8 
of Oats, 468-473 
of Wheat, 445-464 
Principal Crops, 443-4 
of Wheat in Riverina, 449 
Murrumbidgee District, 450 
Culverts and Bridges, 340 
Cunningham’s Explorations, 20 
Currency, 640-5 
Amount of, 645 
Curriculum—High School, 558 
Technical College, 568 
Public School, 550 
Curtis, Port, 19 
Customs Revenue—Australasian, 220 
New South Wales, 220 
for 5 Years, 221 
Customs Duties, 214 


Daily Expenditure, 744 
Dairy Cows, number of, 258 
Farming, 258 
Farm Hands, 259 
Produce, 260 
Dampier’s Exploration, 2 
Dams and Fencing, 265 
Darling River, 53 
and Murray Trade, 154 
Tributaries, 54 
Darling, Sir Ralph, 20 
Unpopularity of, 21 
Darwin’s Prophecy, 6 
Death, Average Age at, 827 
Death Rate, 810 
at various ages, 827 
in Australasian Colonies, 81? 
in Quinquennial Periods, 818 
Deaths, Percentage of, 835 


Deaths, Diseases and, 835 

by Suicide, 837-9 
Death Rate in Hospitals, 856 

Mean, 810 

Lower than in Europe, 815 

of Chief Cities, 825 

of Children, 816, 817, 820, 821 

of Colony favourable, 814, 824 

of Insane, 845, 850 

of Persons over Five Years, 816, 819, 

821 

per Thousand, 812 

under One Year in each Colony, 823 

variations in, 816 
Deaths, 812 

Accidental, 836 

at all Ages, 826 

Causes of, 827-839 

during each Quarter, 814 

in Australasian Colonies, 811 

in Gaols, 306 

in New South Wales, 815 

Male and Female, 813 

percentage to total Deaths, 835 

per Thousand, 812, 815 

under One Year of Age, 821-3 
Debentures, Conversion of, 628 
Debt—Public, 614 

Increase of, 615, 621 

in twenty years, 1869-1889, 622 

Interest on Public, 619 

per Head, 620 

Present amount of, 623 

Repayable in each year, 617 

Security for, 623 
Debtors in Confinement, 305 
Decrease in Crews, 150 

in Consumption of Drink, 284 

in Committals for Trial, 287 

in Drunkenness, 284 

in Intoxicants consumed, 387 

of Prisoners, 294 — 
Defence, 395 

Cost of, 401-3 

Forces, Total, 400 

Loan expenditure for, 402 
Deficit, how met, 614 
Deficiency of Wheat, 457 
Degrees conferred by University, 565 
Deniliquin-Moama Railway, 346, 369 
Denison, Sir William, 32 
Denomivational Colleges and 

Schools, 567 

Deposits in Banks, 648 
Departures and Arrivals by Sea, 766 
Department of Agriculture, 443 
Destiny of Australia, 870 
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Destitute Adults, 865, 866 
Children, 861, 864, 865 
Destruction of Native Animals, 133 
of Timber, 126 
Destructive Fishes, 138 
Deterioration of Horses, 261 
Development of Banking, 654 
Devonian Rocks, 62 
Diamond Drills, 64 
Diamonds, 111 
Diet, Principal articles of, 731 
Dietetic Diseases, 828 
Dingoes, 132 
Discount, Rates of, 658 
Discovery by Dutch Explorers, | 
of Murray River, 19 
of Murrumbidgee, 19 
of Gulf of Carpentaria, 2 
of New Zealand, 2 
of Tasmania, 2 
Discoverer of Payable Gold, 70 
Diseases—Classification of, 828-834 
in Stock, 268 
Dismissal of Cabinet Ministers, 322 
Distribution of Gems, 111 
of Wealth, 638 
Disabilities of Electors, 329 
District Courts, 311 
Dividing Range, 36 
Divine Service, attendance at, 582 
Divisions, Land, 498 
Divorce Court, 308 
Divorced Persons Married, 798 
Divorces, 798 
Dock Accommodation, 158 
New Graving, 158 
Docks and Slips, 158 
Dromedary, Mount, 3 
Drunkenness, 280 
Decrease of, 283, 284 
Habitual, 284 
in Australian Colonies, 281 
of Females, 282 
Dryness of Climate, 58 
Dugong, 140 
Dumaresq River, 53 
Dunlop Station, Artesian Well, 65 
Dutch Explorers, 2 
Duties on Australasian produce, 223 
extra-Australasian produce, 223 
Duty on Beer, 217 
on Cigars and Cigarettes, 218 
on Sugar, 219 
on Tea, 219 
on Tobacco, 218 
on Wines, 217 


**Duyphen,” Discovery Ship, 2 
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Karnings of Railways, 357 
of Tramways, 371 
of Workers, 639 
Early Postal Rates, 382 
Shipping Records, 142 
Charts, 1 
Eastern Division, 498 
Alienation in, 498 
Eastern Watershed, 36 
Kconomic Plants, 114 
Kceclesiastical Jurisdiction, 308 
Kechidne, 132 
Education Act of 1880, 542 
State aid to, 542 
Education—almost free, 543 
Average Cost. of, 551, 554. 
Comparative Cost of, 551, 552 
Compulsory, 543, 547 
Cost of, per Scholar, 551, 552, 554 
Cost of, in other Colonies, 55 
Effect of, on Crime, 279 
Expenditure on, 611 
First Grant for, 541 
History of, 541 
Local Boards for, 543 
of Persons Arrested, 279 
Primary, 542 
Primary Cost of, 552 
Progress of, 543-4—5-7 
Secondary, 542 
State Expenditure on, 553-4 
Technical, 568 
Edward River, 51, 54 
Effect of Bad Seasons, 234 
of Gold Discovery, 28 
of Gold Rush on Wages, 683 
of Price of Wool, 247 
of Railways on Trade, 184 
Efficiency of Volunteers, 398 
Kight-hour System of Labour, 719 
Election by Ballot, 330, 
Elections, 331 332 
General, 330 
Electors—Disabilities of, 329 
Qualification of, 328 
Electoral Act, 329 
EKlectorates, large Area of, 332 





, Electric Light, 425 


Electric Telegraphs, 393 
Elliott Introduces Meat-canning, 24 
Kmancipists—Recognition of, 18 
Emigration of Chinese, 779 
Emu, 134 
Employment of Females, 697 
of Males, 697 
of Prisoners, 306 
Employees of Government, 720 
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Encounter with Aborigines, 4 
Enclosed Land—Area of, 511 
Endeavour River, 5 
Endowment of Municipalities, 410 
of the University, 561 
Endurance of Colonial Horses, 262 
Engineers, 397 
Enrolment of School Children,, 546 
Ensilage, tor Fodder, 491 
Production of, 492 
Epidemics of Crime, 286 
Equality, Religious, 22 
Equipment of Newcastle, 159 
Kquity Jurisdiction, 308 
Eskbank Iron Works, 91 
Kspiritu Santo, 1 
Estates—Stamp Duties paid on, 636-7 
Value of, 634 
Jucalypti— Prevalence of, 116 
Events Preceding Responsible Govern- 
ment, 29 
Examination, Public, 563 
Excise Duties on Beer, 217 
Spirits, 216 
Tobacco, 218 
Executions, 292, 293 
Executive Council, 316, 324 
Excess of Births over Deaths, 803 
Excess of Male Population, 787 
Expansion Clauses—Electoral Act, 329 
Expectation of Life, 839-842 
Expenditure and Income, 743 
Expenditure of the Population, 744 
Annual, 745 
Daily, 744 
during each Year, 609 
from Loans, 620 
Increase in, 608, 610-611 
of City of Sydney, 417 
of Country Municipalities, 418 
of Suburban Municipalities, 417 
of Sydney University, 566 
on Education, 611 
on Charity, 853, 856 
on Defence, 401-3 
on Liquors, 741 
on Post and Telegraphs, 611 
on Public Works, 611 
on ‘‘Other Services” 612 
on Railways and Tramways, 610 
on Reproductive Works, 618 
on Roads, 339 
Per Head, 607, 745 
Public, each year, 609 
Under various heads, 608 
Explorations, 20, 22, 337 
Export, Wool most important, 246 





Exported, Weight and Value of Wool, 
246 
Exports, 169 
Exceeded by imports, 162 
Exceed other Colonies, 169 
from each port, 164 
Foreign, 204 
Imports and Loans, 629 
Index of Production, 162 
of Breadstuffs, 463 
of Bullion and Specie, 177 
of Cattle and Sheep, 180 
of Coal, 105, 177 
of Coal to Victoria, 190 
of Gold, 674 
of Gold to America, 206 
of Home Produce, 170, 178, 180 
of Home Produce per head, 179 
of Horses, 180 
of Live Stock, 180 
of Raw Material, 178 
of Sheep, 235 
of Silver and Silver Lead, 177 
of Stock, 180 
of Stock to Victoria, 190 
of Wool, 245 
of Wool through other Colonies, 245 
of Wool to Belgium, 206 
of Wool to France, 208 
of Wool to Germany, 209 
of Wool to Victoria, 190 
Percentage of, 212 
Preponderance of Home Produce, 170 
to China, 209 
to each Country, 163, 212 
to Great Britain, 148 
to Hong Kong, 201 
to India, 202 
to New Caledonia, 208 
to New Zealand, 201 
to Queensland, 194 
to South Australia, 195, 197 
to Tasmania, 199 
to United States, 205 
to Victoria, 190, 191 
Value of per ton, 147 
Extent of Agricultural cultivation, 433 
Extension of Municipalities, 407 
Extirpation of Noxious Animals, 270 





Facilities for Watering Stock, 265 

Factors influencing Marriage, 790 

Factory Butter, 259 

Factories—Classification of, 695-6 
Hands employed in, 697 
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Farming—First Attempted, 10 

on the Hawkesbury, 11 
Fatality of Phthisis, 834 
Fares and Freights, 225 


Fauna of New South Wales, 131 


Federation Address to the Queen, 334 


Conference, 333 

Question, 332 
Federal Constitution, 336 
Federal Customs Tariff, 223 
Federation Convention, 223 
Females — Employment of, 697 
Female Offenders, 302 
Fencing and Dams, 265 
Field for New Factories, 697 
Ferries and Punts, 340 


Final Abolition of Transportation, 27 


Finance and Public Wealth, 586 
Fines—Cases in which Inflicted, 287 
Fire Risks, 668 


Firemen in Metropolitan Districts, 669, 


670 
Fires in Metropolis, 668 
Fire Clays, 112 
First Fleet, 7 
Mail Steamer, 386 
Mention of Gold, 70 
Nuggets found, 28 . 
Postal Act, 382 
_ Post Office, 382 
Railway opened, 343 
Sod Railway turned, 343 
Fish Acclimatization, 139 
Fresh Water, 139 
Supplies of, 141 
Fish River Caves, 62 
Fishes, 135 
Classification of, 136 
Destructive, 138 
Fishing Industry Neglected, 135 
Fisheries—Neglect of, 138 
Fitzroy Dock, 158 
Fitzroy, Sir Charles, 25 
Flathead, 137 
Fleeces—Average weight of, 244 
Flinders, Discoveries of, 12 
Floating Docks, 158 
Flocks of the World, 266 
Flora of New South Wales, 114 





Flour—Imported and Colonial made, 462 


Manufactured, 717 
Mill Power, 462 
Fluctuation in Overland Trade, 194 
in Price of Wool, 248, 249 
Food—Annual Expenditure on, 731 
Principal Articles of, 731 
Wheat, Rice, and Oatmeal, 732 
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Food-—Beef and Mutton, 732 
Pork and Bacon, 733 
Potatoes and Sugar, 733 
Butter and Cheese, 734 
Tea and Coftee, 734 
Consumed in Countries, 736 
in day’s earnings, 746 
Retail Prices ot, 747-8 
Price-level of, 753 
Consumed in Australasia, 734, 735 
Consumed in Excess, 737 
Cost of, 730, 731 
Supply and Cost of Living, 730 
Thermo-dynamic Effect of, 736 
Fodder—Ensilage for, 491 
Forces, Defence, 400 
Foreign Market, United States, 204 
Produce Exported, Value of, 182 
Tonnage Registered, 156 
Trade, 203 
Vessels, Tonnage of, 145 
Forests, 115 
Forest Conservation Branch, 126 
Reserves, Plantations in, 129 
State, 129 
Fortifications, 404 
Foundation of Colony, 9 
of Wool Trade, 232 
Framing of Constitution Act, 30 
Franking Letters, 382 
Free Grants Abolished, 22 
Immigration Encouraged, 19 
Public Library, 574-6 
Scholars, 554. 
Selection before Survey, 497, 498 
Freights to London, 228 
on Wool, 227 
French Mail-steamers, 144, 387 
Settlement suspected, 20 
Trade, 207 
Freshwater Fish, 139 
Frog-fish, 140 
Fruit imported, 488 
Future of Manufactures, 697-8 


Gaols, 293 
Deliveries, 310 
Garfish, 138 
Gems and Gemstones, 111] 
General Exports, 177 
Elections, 330 
Geographical Society, 572 
Geological Formation, 61 
George, Lake, 40 
George’s River, 44 
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German Mail-steamers, 144, 387 
Trade, 209 

Gipps, Sir George, 22 

Goethite, 89, 90 

Gold, 70 
Alluvial, 71, 76 


Arrival of first Nuggets in Sydney, 28 


Authority to dig for, 77 
Coinage of, 77 
Joined and Exported, 74 
Coin issued, 642 
Colour and Specific Gravity of, 77 
Decline in production of, 75 
Discovery of, 27 
Exported to America, 205 
Export of, 74 
Exports exceed Imports, 675 
Field purchases, 505 
from Alluvium, 78 
from Quartz, 78 
Import and Export of, 673, 674 
in Coal-measures, 73 
Mines, Accidents in, 79 
Movements of, 673 
Production of, 79 
Quantity Coined since 1851, 79 
Sent to Sydney Mint, 77 
Total quantity produced, 79 
Veins, richness of, 73 
Weight of, Minted, 641 
Gold-mining, 67 
Modern system of, 68 
Number engaged in, 69 
Pyrites, 73 
Quartz, 73, 75 
Widely diffused, 72 
Gonneville, De, 1 
Goods Traffic—Revenue from, 364 
Goulburn River, 43 
Government—UConstitution of, 322 
Causes for resignation, 320 
Employees, 720-1 
Expenditure on Roads, 342 
Responsible, inaugurated, 32 
Governor, The, 314 
acts by Advice of Executive, 317 
as Commander-in-Chief, 321 
how Appointed, 314 
may give Royal Assent, 317 
responsible to Imperial Authorities, 
323 
Governor, Lieutenant, 315 
Governors—Succession of, 33 
Grain—Consumption of, 475 
Minor Crops of, 476 
Production of, 475 
Granite, 112 
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Granite Formation, 66 
Grants of Land, Abolished, 22 
Grape Cultivation, 483-6 
Graphite, 94 
Grasses, Sown, 476 
Excellence of Native, 261 
Great Barrier Range, 39 
Great Western Road, 338 
Grey Range, 39 
Grose, Major, 11 
Grose River, 44 
Growth of the Public Debt, 621 
of the Sydney Post Office, 387 
Growing Crops, Advances on, 664 
Grey Gum, 118 
Gum—Blue, 117 
Flooded, 116 
Grey, 118 
Spotted, 117 
Gunyalka Lake, 55 
Gwydir River, 53 


Habitual Drunkenness, 284 
Offenders, 303 

Hands Employed Dairy Farming, 259 
per Factory, 697 

Hardwood, 121 

Hargraves—Gold Discoverer, 71 

Hartog, Dirk, 2 

‘* Hashemy ’—Convict Ship, 26 

Hastings River, 43 

Hawkesbury River, 43 

Hay—Oats, grown for, 472-3 
Wheat, grown for, 463 

Hematite, 89, 90 

Hereditary Nobility proposed, 31 

Herrings, 138 

Higher Education, 558 

High Schools, 558 

Denominational, 567 

ic, 558 

Historical Sketch, 1 

History of Education, 541 

History of Industrial Periods, 676-689 

Holders—Classes of Land, 512 © 

Holdings—Aggregation of, 535 
Area of, 511 
Average Area of, 508 
Central Table-land, 522-4 
Comparative Size of, 509 
Hunter River District, 515-6 
in Various Electorates, 513 
in Vicinity of Towns, 510 
Metropolitan Districts, 513 
North Coast, 519-521 
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Holdings—Northern Table-land, 526-8 
North-western District, 532-3 
of Various Sizes, 510, 537 
South Coast District, 517-9 
Southern Table-land, 524-6 
South-western District, 528-531 
Size of, 535 
Number of, 507, 511 
Increase of, 510 
East Central Division, 515-6 
Central Western Slopes, 531-2 
Western Plains, 534-5 
under various Leases 507 
Subdivision of, 536 
Analysis of, 537-9 
Home and Foreign Produce Exported, 171 
Produce Exported, 178 
Homestead Leases, 503 
Hopping Fish, 140 
Horses— Breeding, 260 
Classification of, 262 
TDeterioration of, 261 
Diseases in, 268 
Endurance of, 262 
Export of, 180 
Foreign demand for, 263 
Markets for, 262 
Horse—Sea, 140 
Horses in Australia, 264 
Number of, 261 
Wild, 263 
Saddle and Harness, 262 
Hospital Cases—Average number of, 855 
Hospitals—Accommodation, 854 
Cost of, to the State, 857-8 
Death-rates in, 856 
Expenditure of, 858 
Necessity for, 854 
Pauper Patients in, 856 
Persons treated in, 855 
Revenue of, 858 
Houses and Population, 425 
Hovell, Explorer, 19 
Hunter, Governor, 11 
Hunter River, 42 
Cultivation, 435 
Holdings, 515 


Tgneous Formation, 66 
Illawarra Lake, 49 
Railway, 301 
Illegitimate Births, 805, 809 
Illiteracy in the Country, 793 
in Colonies, 545, 794 
of Women, 794 


Illegitimacy increasing, 804 

in the City, 805 
Immigration—Assisted, 21 

due to Gold Discovery, 67 
Imperial Garrison, 395 

War Vessels on Station, 405 
Imphee, 476 
Imports of Extra-Australian Produce, 224 
Imports, 165 

and Exports, 162 

Classification of, 166 

exceed Exports, 213 

Exports, and Loans, 629 

Foreign, 204 

from Belgium, 206 

from China, 210 

from each Country, 163, 211 

from France, 207 

from Germany, 209 

from Hongkong, 201 

from India, 201 

from New Caledonia, 208 

from New Zealand, 200 

from Queensland, 193 

from South Australia, 196 

from Tasmania, 199 

from United States, 205 

from Victoria, 189 

Increase in Value of, 165 

of Barley, 473 

of Breadstuffs, 461 

of Breadstuffs from South Australia, 

198 

of Breadstuffs from Victoria, 198 

of Fruits, 488 

of Gold, 674 

of Pure-bred Cattle, 256 

of Sheep, 235, 239 

of Vessels, 155 

Percentage of, 211 

per Inhabitant, 165, 166 

since 1880, 169 

to each Port, 164 

Valuation of, 212 

Value of per Ton, 147 
Importation of Labour, 724 | 
Improvement of Colonial Credit, 626-7 

Purchases, Revenue from, 598 
Improvement of Flocks, 231 
Income, 639 

and Expenditure, 743 

in various countries, 640 

of wage-earners, 639 

Total, 639 
Incorporation of Sydney, 407 
Increase in Cattle, 256 

in Municipal value, 412 





Increase of Births, 800 
of Convictions, 288 
of Population, 801 
of Public Debt, 621 
of Sheep, 233 
India—Imports and Exports, 202 
Trade with, 201 
Industries employing power, 722 
Industrial Schools, 865 
Industrial Progress, 676 
History, Periods of, 676-689 
Infantile Deaths, 817 
Infantry, 397 
Influx of Chinese, 779 
Initiation of Wool-growing, 14 
Inferior Land, Leasing of, 504 
Insane, admitted to Hospitals, 846 
Ages of, 847 
Cost of, in Hospital, 851 
Criminal, 851-2 
Death of, 850 
Death Rate of, 845 
Few Colonial born, 847 
Influx of, from Abroad, 846 
in United Kingdom, 845 
Number of under treatment, 844 
Neurosis, 848 
Proportion—Constant, 844 
Treatment of, 868 
Insanity, 843 
Causes of, 848-9 
Inscribed Stock, 615-6, 627 
Sold in London, 627 
Insolvencies and Bankruptcies, 662 
Instruction, Science and Religion, 541 
Instruction, Religious, 542 
Secular, 542 
Inscription of Loans, Cost of, 628 
Investments of British Capital, 630 
Increase in value of Estates, 634 
Incomes from various sources, 639 
Investment Companies, 661 
International Copyright, 728 
Intellectual Progress, 869 
Intemperance—Cause of Insanity, 848 
Intercolonial Trade, 187 
Interest—Actual and Nominal, 623 
Average on Bank Deposits, 657 
Nominal Rates of, 624 
on Capital (Railways), 360 
on Loans, 615 623-5, 
Internal Communication, 337 
Iridosmine, 93 
Ironbark, 117 
Iron—Analysis of Ores, 89 
Exceedingly Rich Ores, 89 
Import of, 91 
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Iron Manufactories in N.S, W., 91 
Manufactured—Value of, 91 
Trade—Prospects of, 699-700 
Wide diffusion of, 89 
Works at Eskbank, 91 
Works at Mittagong, 92 

Irrigation, 432, 493 





Jackson, Port—Discovered, 8 
Description of, 48 

Japan as a market for Wool, 249 

Jenolan Caves, 62 

Jervis Bay, 48 

Jew-fish, 137 

Jews, number of, 581 

Johnston, Major, 13, 16 
Court-martialled, 17 

Judges of the Supreme Court, 307 

Jury—Trial by, Introduced, 19 

Juvenile Lunatics, 847 


Kangaroo —Described by Dampier, 2 


Number of, 131 
Kerosene Shale, 109 

Value of, 110 

Yearly Out-put of, 110 
Kiama, 48 
Kingfisher, 134 
King George’s Sound, 21 
King, Governor, 12 
Kosciusko Mount, 36, 50 


Labour, demand for, 708 
Importation of, 724 
Laboratory at University, 567 
Lachlan River, 52 
Lakes, 40, 49 
Bathurst and George, 40 
in Western District, 55 
Lake Illawarra, 49 
Macquarie, 49 
Urana, 55 
Lambing, Percentage of, 242 
Land alienated, 506-7 
Alienated before 1861, 494 
Act of 1861, 495 
Acts of 1884 and 1889, 497 
and Building Societies, 660-1 
Boards, Local, 497 
Court, 498 
Forces, 396 
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Land Outside Municipalities, 633 
Revenue, 506, 593-5 


Legislative Council—Powers of, 327 
Legislation to restrict Chinese, 778 


Unalienated, 507 

Under Lease, 507 

Pastoral Occupation of, 495 
Sales, Limitation of, 597 
Mortgages on, 665 

Selection before Survey, 497 
Territorial Divisions of, 497, 501 
Eastern Division, 498 
Central Division, 500 
Western Division, 501 
Pastoral Tenure of, 502 
Occupation Licenses, 503 
Homestead Leases, 503 

Scrub Leases, 504 

Leasing of Snow, 504 

Leasing of Inferior, 504 
Leasing for Artesian Wells, 504 
Annnal Leases of, 505 
Auction Sales, 505 

on Goldfields, 505 

Special Sales of, 505 
Selections, Number of, 506 
Revenue due to date, 506 
Number of Holdings, 507 
Total Alienation of, 509 
Holders, Classes of, 512 
Areas under Leases, 507 
Subdivision of Alienated, 536 


Length of Life, 841 
of Navigable Rivers, 54 
of Railways, 347, 361 
of Roads, 340 
of Telegraphs, 394 
Le Receveur Pére, 9 
Letters Carried by Post, 385 
of Administration, 634 
Patent, 725 
Lewis Ponds Gold Co., 76 
Library— Free Public, 574 
Cost of Maintenance, 577 
Lending Branch, 576 
Number of Readers at, 576 
Reference, 574 
Libraries-—-Municipal, 577 
Licenses, 591 
Aevenue from, 592 
Licensed Public Vehicles, 381 
Public-houses, 593 
Licensing Act Amended, 592 
Liens on Growing Crops, 664 
on Wool, 663 
Lieutenant-Governor, 315 
Life Assurance, 670-2 
Average Duration of, 841 
Expectation of, 839 
Light Railway Lines, 355 


Lang, Rev. Dr., introduces Mechanics, 21] Limestone, 62 
Laws, How enacted, 314 Limits and Area of Colony, 34 
La Pérouse, 9 Limonite, 89, 90 
Large Bank Deposits, 648 Liquors, 741 

Number Single Men, 792 Consumption of, 738-743 
Larceny, 295 Linnean Society, 571 
Laughing Jackass, 134 Liverpool Plains, 22 
Law and Crime, 271 Ranges, 37 
Lawson crosses Blue Mountains, 18, 337 Live Stock—Trade in, 180 
Lead Ore Exported, 83 in Australasia, 266-7 
Leases, Areas under various, 507 Mortgages on, 663 


Mining, 602 
Conditional, 499, 501 
Homestead, 503 


Live Stock in Australasia, 264 
Loan Expenditure, 620 
Loans, 614 


Pastoral, 502 

Scrub, 504 

Snow, 504 

to protect Wells, 234 
Leeuwin, The, 2 
Legislative Assembly, 328 

Proposen, 31 

Qualification of Members, 329 

Disqualitication of Members, 329 
Legislative Council, 327 

Instituted, 19 

Increased, 23 

Constitution of, 327 


City of Sydney, 419 

First issue of, 614 

Floated at 35 per cent., 624 
Floated since 1851, 614-5 
Expended on Services, 618 
Imports and Exports, 629 
Municipal, 418 

Purposes for which raised, 617 
Recent Australian, 623-4 
Selling price no test of credit, 625 
General Account, 617 
Expenditure, aud Debt, 620, 621 
Charges on, 628 
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Loans Expended on Public Works, 629 
Local Boards—Education, 543 

Land Boards, 497 

Diseases, 828 

Government, 407 

Option, 421 

Public Works, Cost of, 428 
Long-woolled Sheep, 241 
Lord Howe Island, 50 
Lottery—Bank of Australia, 24 
Loss of Sheep from Drought, 234 

of Cattle from Drought, 254 
Lucerne, 444, 476 





Macarthur, John, 14 
Arrested, 15 
Introduces Merino Sheep, 231 
Macdonald River, 44 
Machinery in Colony, value of, 722 
Industries employing, 723 
Mackerel, 138 
Macleay River, 41 
Macquarie, Lake, 47 
Governor, 17 
Port, 46 
River, 54 
Magistrates’ Courts—Committals, 271 
Summary Convictions by, 272 
Magnetite, 89 
Mail Steamers to America, 386 
to Europe, 386 
French and German, 387 
Service, Improved Ocean, 386 
Steamer, First, 356 
Routes, Ocean, 386, 387 
Main Roads, 338 
Maintenance of Roads, 339 
Maize, 464-8 
Area under, 467 
Average Yield, 465-7 
for Green Food, 468 
in Tumut District, 465 
in Various Districts, 466 
Large Production of, on Coast, 465 
Price of, 750 
Principal Centres of, 464 
Production Distributed, 464 
Males and Females—Proportion of, 787 
Signing with Marks, 794 
Employed in Productive Works, 
697 
Convicted more than once, 298, 299 
Male Population, Excess of, 787 
Manufactories, Females Employed, 697 
Hands, Power, and Plant of, 693-6 


Manufactories of Raw Material, 696 
and Works, 692 
Amount Invested in, 692 
Average Value of, 693 
Classification of, 693-6 
Number of Hands in, 697 
Manufactures, Progress of, 696 
Future of, 697-8 
Woollen, 698 
Mills, Woollen, 698 
Saw, 702 
Sugar, 703 
Mammalia, 131 
Manganese, 92 
Manning River, 42 
Manslaughter, 301 
Maoris, 783 
Marbles, 112 
Marco Polo, 1 
Markets for Horses, 262 
Marriage by Clergy and Registrars, 794 
3irthrate per, 799 
of Divorced Persons, 798 
of Illiterates, 794 
Registers signed with marks, 793, 794 
Marriage-rate Declining, 788 
Low in New Zealand, 790 
of Australasia, 791 
per Thousand, 788, 789 
Marriages, 788 
by each Denomination, 795-7 
chiefly by Clergy, 794 
Dissolved, 798 
Factors influencing, 790 
in 1890, 796 
in Europe, 788 
in New South Wales, 788 
in United Kingdom, 789 
Registered, 795, 797 
Marsupials, 131 
Martial Law, 322 
Marvellous progress of Education, 543 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 798 
Material and Intellectual progress, 869 
Meat—Average Australasian consump- 
tion, 257 
Canning introduced, 24 
Melbourne-—Population and Progress, 770 
Merchandise—how valued, 633 
Mercury, 93 
Merino Sheep—Classified, 240 
Introduced, 14, 231 
Not suited to Seaboard, 238 
Number of, 240 
Mesozoic Formation, 63 
Messageries Maritimes, 387 
Metallic Minerals, 70 
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Metamorphic Formation, 66 Municipal Assessment, 407 
Meteorology, 59 Elections, 425 
Methodists, Primitive, 583 Electors—Number of, 426 

Wesleyan, 583 Libraries, 577 
Metropolis—Area of, 773 Loans, 418 

Holdings adjacent to, 512 Indebtedness, 419 
Metropolitan Districts—Cultivation in, Revenue, 415 

434 Works, 421 

Municipal Population, 774 Rates, 409 

Tramways, 369 Municipalities Act, 409 

Water-rates, 410 Assets of, 420 
Mica, 111 Capital Value of, 411-14 
Millet, 476 Country, 413 
Military Forces, 396 Endowment of, 410, 416 
Milk Supply, 259 Expenditure of, 416, 417 
Mills for grinding Grain, 707, 708 Extension of, 407, 427 
Mill-power, 722 Number of, 408 
Mineral Licenses, 77 Population of, 425 
Minerals—Metallic, 70 Powers of, 409 

Produced in the Colony, 69 Privileges of, 409 

Quantity and Value obtained, 69 Ratable Property in, 411-14 
Mines and Minerals, 67 Revenue of, 416 

Employment in, 69 Streets and Roads in, 421 
Mining—Extent of enterprise, 77 Murder—-Convictions for, 301 

Leases, 602 Murray River, 50 

Modern System of, 68 Cod, 1389 
Miners—Submarine, 397 Discovered, 19 

Number of, 69 Murray and Darling River Trade, 154 
Minister of Public Instruction, 542 Murrumbidgee District, wheat in, 450 
Ministers—Cabinet, Appointment of, 322 | Murrumbidgee River, 51 

Dismissal of, 322 Discovered, 19 

Responsible to Parliament, 323 Museum, Australian, 573 
Minor Crops, 476 Technological, 578 
Mint—Sydney, 641 Mutiny of the Bounty, 14 
Miscellaneous Services, 605 | Myall Lake, 49 


Misdemeanants—Female, 302 River, 42 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas, 22 

Moama-Deniliquin Railway, 346, 369 

Money in Banks on Deposit, 649 


Order Business, 392, 667 Nambuccra River, 41 
Monopoly of A. A. Company, 95 Namoi River, 54 
Montague Island, 50 Nannigai, 137 
Moreton Bay Discovered, 5 National Australasian Convention, 332 
Surveyed, 19 National Art Gallery, 575 
Mortality—Infantile, 817 Park, 429 
in each Colony, 823 Naturalisation, 776 
in New South Wales, 820 Native Animals, Destruction of, 133 
of Males and Females, 813 Native Cats, 1382 
Rate of, 812 Naval Artillery Volunteers, 400 
Mortgages discharged, 665, 666 Naval Brigade, 399 
on Land, 665 Forces, 399 
on Live Stock, 663 Station in Port Jackson, 403 
Moruya River, 45 Necessity for Hospitals, 854 
Mountain Ash, 118 for Technical Education, 568 
Scenery, 38 Neglect of Swine Breeding, 263 
Tableland, 36 Nepean River, 44 


Mullets, 138 Water Supply, 421 
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Net Annual Increase of Population, 762 
Railway Revenue, 604 
Newcastle, Port of, 159 
New Caledonia, Trade with, 208 
New South Wales, Annual Increase of 
Population, 762 
as a Pastoral Country, 442 
as Sheep Country, 237 
and Victoria Compared, 760 
Corps, 12 
Number of Sheep in, 233, 236 
Population of, 761 
Suited for Sheep, 230 
Wheat Yield Compared, 447 
Wines at Bordeaux, 485 
Wool Exported, 175 
New Zealand, Exports to, 201 
Imports from, 200 
Trade with, 200 
Nobility, Hereditary, Proposed, 31 
Nominal and Actual Interest, 623 
Rates of Interest, 623 
Non-metallic Minerals, 94 
North Coast Cultivation, 437 
Holdings, 519 
North-western Holdings, 532 
Northern District Coal-mines, 98 
Railway System, 349 
Tableland Cultivation, 439 
Tableland Holdings, 526 
Notes and Bills in Circulation, 653-4 
Circulation of Banks, 653 
Noxious Animals, 269 
Nuggets, Remarkable, 71 
Number of Births in each Colony, 800 
of Cattle in Australia, 266 
of Children of School Age, 546 
of Municipalities, 408 
of Persons Convicted, 298 
of Persons entitled to Vote, 332 
of Railway Employees, 368 
of Schools, 547 
of Sheep in each Colony, 236, 264 
of Sheep Shorn, 244 
of Swine, 263 
of Teachers, 550 
Nursery—State, 128 
Nymagee Copper Mines, 88 


Oats, 468, 473 
Area and Yield, 469 
Area grown for Hay, 472-3 
as a fattening Food, 471 
Cultivated for Grain, 469 
Cultivated for Hay, 472-3 


Oats Imported from New Zealand, 472 
Principal centres of, 468 
Yield in Australasia, 469, 470 
Yield in other Countries, 471 
Oaten Hay—demand for, 472 
Oath of Allegiance, 336 
O’Brien, Mr., introduces boiling down, 
24 
Observatory, Sydney, 572 
Occupation Act of 1861, 496 
Licenses, Land, 503 
Ocean Mail Service, 385 
Improved, 386 
Routes, 386, 387 
Offences—Classification of, 295, 301, 302 
of Prisoners, 295 
Offenders Convicted more than once, 298, 
303 
Juvenile, 299 
Offices of Profit, 329 
Omnibus Traffic, 380 
Orara River, 41 
Orange Growing, History of, 487 
Oranges, 487 
Area and Yield of, 488 
Orchards and Gardens, 488 
Number of, 488 
Orders in Council, 496 
Ordinary Municipal Rates, 409 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, 387 
Opossums, 131 
Out-door Relief, 857 
Overland Trade, 183 
with Queensland, 195 
with Victoria, 192 
Oxley, Surveyor-General, 19, 22 
Oyster Culture, 140 
Oysters, 139 


Paleozoic Formation, 61 
P. and O. Company, 386 
Paddocked and Shepherded Sheep, 242 
Pammaroo Lake, 55 
Panama Mail Line, 386 
Parasitic Diseases, 828 
Parkes, Sir Henry, 31 
Parks and Recreation Reserves, 428 
Parliamentary Elections, 330 
Voters, 328 
Parliament—Cannot punish for Con- 
tempt, 325 
Dissolution of, 319 
Duration of, 331 
Meeting of First, 330 
May summon Witnesses, 325 
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Parliament—Powers of, 325 
Summoning of, 319 
Triennial, 330 
Paroo River, 54 
Parramatta Orangeries, 311 
Passenger Journeys, Railways, 362 
Traffic, 362 
Passengers carried, 362 
Pastoral Leases, 502 
Occupation, 495 
Property—Value of, 264. 
Resources in terms of Sheep, 267 
Patents and Registrations, 725 
Patent Slips, 158 
Paterson River, 43 
Payment of Members, 330 
Payment on account of State Aid, 579 
Paupers, 856 
Pauper patients—Vote for, 856 
Perch, 139 
Periods of Industrial History, 676-689 
Permanent Artillery, 396 
Submarine Miners, 397 
Permits to strip Bark, 130 
Personal Property, 633 
Persons apprehended, Birth-places of, 277 
Convicted, number of, 290 
Convicted more than once, 298-304 
Education of, 280 
in Charitable Asylums, 860 
Sentenced—A ges of, 298, 299 
Perouse, De la, 9 
Percentage of imports, 211 
of lambing, 242 
of males and females, 425 
Phillip, Governor, 7 
enters Port Jackson, 8 
founds Sydney, 9 
returns to Europe, 11] 
Phthisis, fatality of, 834 
Phylloxera vastatrix, 486 
Physical Configuration, 36 
Pigs, 263 
- Pigeon tribe, 134 
Pine—Colonial, 120 
Strength of, 125 
Pine woods, 122 
Pillar letter receivers, 384 
Plantations in forest reserves, 129 
Plant in Factories, 722 
Plants—Classification of, 115 
Platinum, 93 
Platypus, 132 
Police—Arrests by, 272 
Duties performed by, 273 
in Australasia, 273 
in Cities, 274 


Police—Number of, 273 
Population, 759 
Aboriginal, 781, 782 
Accidents per 100,000 of, 836 
Annual Increase of, 762 
Birthplaces of, 767 
Birthrate of, 800-803 
Centralization of, 768 
Chinese, 778 
City, Suburbs, and Country, 774 
Compared with America, 769 
Compared with Railways, 345 
Death-rate of, 810 
Deaths, 810-839 
Growth of, 762 
Increase of, 762 
Increase of in Cities, 769 
Insane in proportion to, 843 
Marriage Rate of, 788, 798 
Most dense along Seaboard, 775 
Native Born, 767, 768 
of Australasia, 760, 763 
of Australasian Cities, 771 
of Australia and Australasia, 763 
of Country Municipalities, 775 
of Melbourne, 770 
of New South Wales, 761 
of Suburbs of Sydney, 774 
of Suburban Municipalities, 774 
of Sydney, 770, 772 
of United States, 769 
of Victoria, 760 
Racial composition of, 768 
Rate of increase in, 762 
Sexes of, 787 
Suicides per 100,000 of, 837 
Tendency of, towards Cities, 768 
Excess of arrivals, 764 
Assisted immigration of, 765 
Arrivals by sea, 766 
Births of, 799-810 
Departures by sea, 766 
Urban and rural, 769, 770 
Metropolitan and Country, 772 
Naturalization of, 776, 777 
Census of, 785 
Excess of male, 787 
at each Census, 788 
Single mén in, 792 
Illiterates in, 793, 794 
Port Hunter, 47 
Jackson, 5, 8, 48 
Macquarie, 42, 46 
Phillip, Separated, 25 
Stephens, 46 
Posts and Telegraphs, 381 
Revenue from, 676 
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Post Offices, in 1890, 385 
New Buildings, 387 
Particulars of, 388 
Savings Banks, 392 
Post Cards, 385 
Postage Stamps, 383 
Postal Act, First, 382 
Act of Sir Richard Bourke, 383 
Business in N.S. Wales, 385, 390, 667 
Business of other Countries, 391 
Department, Cost of, 389 
Department, History of, 381 
Expenditure, 389 
Rates, Early, 382 
Rates, Reduced, 383 
Revenue, 384, 389 
Money Orders, 392, 667 
Potatoes, 477 
Area under, 477 
Consumption of, 733 
Imports of, 733 
price of, 749 
Yield of, 477 
Position, Relative, of Sydney, 412 
Powers of Municipalities, 408 
Power of Plant in Factories, 723 
Prawns, 139 
Pre-emptive Purchases, 598 
Prerogative of Mercy, 316, 320 
Presbyterian Church, 583 
Present State of Settlement, 5112 
Press—Censorship Abolished, 19 
Price Level of Exports, 172 
of Imports, 174 
of Commodities, 752 
of Foods, 753 
Price of Potatoes, 749 
of Bread, 750 
of Maize, 750 
of Pastoral Produce, 757, 758 
of Wheat, 749 
Wholesale, 753-8 
Wholesale and Retail, 751 
Prices Current, 753-8 
Primary Instruction, 541, 550 
Principal Articles of Diet, 731 
Breeds of Cattle, 255 
Crops, 444 
Crops, Coast Districts, 435 
Crops produced, 444 
Imports from Victoria, 189 
Re-exports, 181 
Prisons and Prison Accommodation, 294 
Prisoners, Ages of, 297 
Birthplaces of, 300 
Confined at end of year, 295 
Offences of, 301 


Sides 


Prisoners Previously Convicted, 303, 504 
Received into Gaol, 294 
Total number of, 300 
Under Sentence Classified, 295 
Private Indebtedness, 666 
Incomes, 639 
Land in Municipalities, 632 
Land, outside, 633 
Lines of Railway, 368 
Property, 633 
Schools, 555-7 
School Attendance, 555 
Wealth, 632 
Wharves, 158 
Privy Council, Appeal to, 308 
Probate Duty, 591 
Probates, 635 
An Index of Wealth, 635 
Produce, Agricultural, 444 
Exported, 180 
Quantity and Value of; 444 
of Vineyards, 485 
of Wheat below demand, 457 
of Wheat per acre, 454 
Profit, Offices of, 329 
Production of Breadstuffs, 457, 460 
Grain, 475 
Maize, 464-468 
Progress of Education, 543-4-5 
of Colonization, 514, 537 
of Cultivation, 522 
of Municipalities, 412 
of Sydney and Melbourne, 770 
Education of Children, 547 
Industrial, 676 
Propertied Class, 853 
Property left by Deceased Persons, 635 
Qualification, 328 
Proportion of Males and Females, 787 
of Suicides, 838 
Projected Branch Railways, 349 
Proposals to meet Deficit, 614 
Prospect Reservoir, 423 
Prospects of Iron Trade, 699, 700 
Prosperity indicated by Food, 737 
Public Conveyances, 380 
Debt, amount of, 615 
Debt at close of 1890, 615 
Debt, Increase of, 621 
Examinations, 563 
Expenditure, 609 
Resources, Value of, 631 
Vehicles, 381 
Works charged to Revenue, 622 
Wealth, 630 
Public-houses, Revenue from, 592 
Public Schools Act, 541 
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Public Schools—Boards, 543, 551 
Curriculum, 550 
Superior, 558 
Public Watering-places, 265 
Punishment, 286 
Capital, 292 
Inflicted by Magistrates, 287 
Punts and Ferries, 340 
Purchases of land on Gold-fields, 505 
Improvement and pre-emptive, 597 
Purchasing power of Wages, 689 
Pyrolusite, 92 


Qualification of Electors, 328 
Property, 328 
Quantities and Value of Produce, 443-4 
Quantity of Minerals, 69 
Quartz—Gold in, 73 
Mining, 75 
Mining—Revival of, 76 
Queensland—Exports to, 194 
Imports from, 193 
Trade with, 192 
Overland Trade with, 195 
Separated, 25 
Quiros, De, 1 


Rabbit Pest, 269 
Kailway, Carriage by Road and, 341 
Railways, 343 
Accidents on, 376-9 
Analysis of Goods Traffic, 365 
Average Cost per Mile, 356 
Capital Expended on, 346 
Compared with Population, 345, 361 
Connection of Capitals by, 348 
Cost of, in other Countries, 357 
Cost of, to date, 356, 368 
Distribution of Working Expenses, 359 
Karnings and Expenses, 357 
Karnings in various years, 352 
Extension to Circular Quay, 351 
First Line opened, 343 
First Sod turned, 343 
Goods Traffic, 364 
Goods Traffic Receipts from, 366, 367 
Gross Harnings and Expenses, 358 
Illawarra Line, 352 
Interest on Capital, 360 
Journeys per Head, 362 
Largest Revenue from, 604 
Length of, in other Colonies, 347 
Length of, in other Countries, 361 


Railways—Length of Lines open, 367 
Length opened each year, 344 
Light Lines, 355 
Loss on New Lines, 354 
Men employed on, 368 
Nearly paying interest, 604 
Net Revenue, 360 
Northern System, 349 
On the ‘‘ Betterment Principle,” 355 
Outstanding Debt on, 368 
Owned by Government, 602 
Passengers and Receipts, 362-3 
Passenger Traffic, 362 
Pioneer, 355 
Population per Mile of, 345 
Private Lines, 345, 368, 369 
Projected Branch Lines, 349, 350 
Receipts from Goods, 366, 367 
Receipts from Passengers, 364, 367 
Returns reduced by Extensions, 354 
Rolling Stock, 367 
Saving effected by, 342 
Scheme for New, 355 
Slow Progress of Construction, 344 
Southern System, 347 
Suburban Traffic, 363 
Systems of the Colony, 347 
To Melbourne, 348 
To Melbourne, Alternative, 354 
Tonnage Carried per Head, 364 
Tonnage of Goods and Earnings, 365 
Total length open, 367 
Train miles run, 345 
Traffic, Growth of, 351, 353 
Transfer to State, 343 
Utilized for Postal Purposes, 348, 384 
Wages paid in connection with, 368 
Western System, 348 
Working Expenses of, 358 

Rainfall in Wheat Centres, 453 
Mean Annual, 59 
Influence on Wheat, 447 

Rateable Property, Value of, 411 

Rates of Wages, 681-8 
Municipal, 410, 415 
of Discount, 658 
of Interest, 657 
Ordinary Municipal, 409 
Special Municipal, 409 

Real and Money Wages compared, 690 

Reconvicted Prisoners, 304 

Refractory Prisoners, 305 

Repayment of Debt, 617 

Revenue from Licenses, 592 

Rifle Companies, 399 

Riverina, Grazing in, 530 


Road and Rail, Carriage by, 341 
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Road, Great Western, 338 
Runs, Number of Stock, 265 
Rate of Imports per head, 167 
Recent Australian Loans, 624 
Receveur, Peére le, 9 
Reconvictions, 298 
Recreation Reserves and Parks, 428 
Re-export Trade, 181-3 
of other Colonies, 170 
of Wool, 176 
Trade, Benefit of, 183 
Reference Library, 574 
Reformatories, 570, 864 
Reformatory, Parramatta, 864 
Refunds, 588, 599-600 
Registered Tonnage—Value of, 156 
Vessels—Number of, 155 
Registration of Books, 726 
of Copyright, 726-9 
of Inventions, 725 
Relation between Loans and Imports, 
629 
Religion, 579 
Adherents of each, 581 
of Persons apprehended, 278 
State Aid to, 579-580 
Religious Instruction, 542 
Remarkable Fishes, 140 
Reproductive Works, 618 
Reserves of Banks, 650 
Responsible Government Inaugurated, 32 
Retail Prices of Food, 747 
teptiles, 141 
Return of Apprehensions of Criminals, 272 
Revenue—Accumulated Surplus, 612 
Classification of, 587-8 
from Auction Sales, 596 
from Conditional Sales, 598-9 
from Crown Lands, 593-4 
from Goods Traffic, 365 
from Customs and Excise, 221 
from Imported Spirits, 216 
from Improvement Purchases, 598 
from Mining Leases, 602 
from Miscellaneous Receipts, 606-7 
from Passenger Traffic, 364, 367 
from Pastoral Occupation, 600-1 
from Posts and Telegraphs, 605 
from Pre-emptive Sales, 598 
from Productive Works, 618 
from Publicans’ Licenses, 592 
from Railways, 604 
from Sales and Occupation, 595 
from Selections after Auction, 596 
from Services, 602-6 
from Sugar, 219 
from Taxation, 590-607 
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Revenue from Taxation per Head, 607 
from Tea, 219 
from Tramways, 374 
in the Year 1825, 586 
of Australasian Colonies, 586 
of City of Sydney, 415 
of Country Municipalities, 415 
of Hospitals, 858 
of New South Wales, 587 
of Suburban Municipalities, 415 
of University, 565 
per Head of Population, 607 
Surplus, 612-3 

Rice, 732 

Rich Soil of Coastal Valleys, 430 

Richmond River, 40 

Riverina, Sheep in, 238 
Cultivation of Wheat in, 449 
Ports, Trade of, 154 

Rivers in Coastal Regions, 40 
of Western Watershed, 50 
Traffic on, 154 

Roads and Bridges, Value of, 340 
Expenditure on, 339, 342 
Length of, 340 
Municipal, 342 
Principal Main, 338 
Supervision and Maintenance, 54, 339 

Rock Cod, 137 

Rolling Stock, 367 

Roman Catholics, 583 

Roman Catholic Marriages, 795 
Schools, 557 

Royal Assent to Bills, 318 

Royal Society, 571 

Rum Currency, 13 
Tratiic, 12 

Rye, 476 


Sale of Liquors, 591 
Sales of Inscribed Stock, 627 

of Land by Auction, 505 
Salmon, 137 
Salubrity of Climate, 56 
Salvation Army, 584 
Sandstone Formation, 112 
San Francisco Mail Service, 386 
Satisfactory Settlement, 520 
Savings Banks, 650 

for Schools, 555 

Post Office, 392 
Saving effected by Railways, 341 
Saw-mills, 702 
Scenery—Mountain, 38 
Schnapper, 136 
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Scholarships, 558 
School Age—Children of, 546 

Boards, 543 

Fees, 5438, 554 

of Engineering, 561 

of Medicine, 561, 563, 566 

Teachers—Training of, 550 
Schools—Cost of, 552 

Church of England, 557 

Denominational, 555 

. Enrolment, 546, 548 

Establishment of, 541 

High, 558 








Sheep and Cattle—Export of, 180 


Breeding— History of, 230 
Breeds of, 239 

Classified, 240 

Diseases of, 269 

Export and Import of, 235 
Increase of, 233 

in Riverina, 238 

Local demand for, 235 
Long-woolled, 241 

Loss of, through Droughts, 234 
Merino, 240 

Number of, in Australia, 236 


Industrial, 570 Number of, in each Colony, 236, 264 
Number of State, 547, 549 , Number of, in New South Wales, 233, 
of Art, 577 243 

Private, 555 . Number Shorn, 244 

Roman Catholic, 557 New South Wales suitable for, 230 
State in Australasia, 549 Sexes and Classes of, 241 

Sunday, 584 Stud—Inportation of, 239 

Superior Public, 558 Substituted for Cattle, 253 

Teachers, 549, 550 Supplied to other Colonies, 235 
Savings’ Bank, 555 Shepherded and Paddocked Sheep, 242 


Attendance, 554 Ship-building, 157 
Classification of Private, 556 ‘Timber for, 117 
State-aided, 558 Shippivg, 142 


at Riverine Ports, 154 
Average Tonnage, 150 


Scientific Societies, 571 
Scrub Forests, 120 


Leases, 504 British and Foreign, 144 
Seaboard not suited for Merinoes, 258 Early Records of, 142 
Seasons, Effect of bad, 234 Increase of, 143 
Secondary Education, 542 ; Inwards and Outwards, 144 


Second Fleet Arrives, 10 

Secular Instruction, 542 
Selection—before Survey, 497 
Selections—Paid and Unpaid, 506 


of N.S. Wales, compared, 141 
of Various Countries, 148 
Trade of Newcastle, 151, 153 
Trade of Sydney, 151, 153 


Selling Price of Australian Stocks, 625 Shoal Bay, 46 
Senate of University, 560 Shoalhaven River, 44 
Separation of Port Phillip, 25 Silky Oak, 119 
of Queensland, 25 Silurian Rocks, 62 
Services —Revenue from, 602 Silver, 80 
Settlement, 494 at Barrier Ranges, 80 
Satisfactory, 520 at Broken Hill, 80 
Progress of, 521, 537 at Sunny Corner, 80, 82 
Rural, 507- Coin withdrawn, 643 
Present state of, 511 Discovery of, 82 
and Cultivation, 538-9 Exported, 83 
Analysis of, 539 Increased Production of, 83 
Settlers-—-Arrival of Free, 19 In New England, 80 


Sewerage, 424 Mania, 82 

Sex of Children Born, 801 Miners—Number of, 69 

Shale—Kerosene, 109 Production of, increasing, 83 
Miners—Number of, 69 Mines—<Accidents in, 84 
Production and Value, 110 Silver and Gold, Stocks of, 644 


Sharks, 138 ’ Silverton, 80 
Port Jackson, 140 and Broken Hill Railway, 345, 369 
Shaftsbury Reformatory, 767 


Single Men, Large Number of, 792 
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<¢ Sirius ”—Wreck of, 10 
Site of University, 562 
Size of Holdings, 535 
Skins—Export of, 175 
Slates, 112 
Slaughtering, 256 
Hands employed in, 257 
Slow Progress of Cultivation, 522 
Small Local Demand for Sheep, 235 
Pox, 843 
Proportion of Land Cultivated, 433 
Snakes, 141 
Stiow Lands, 504 
Snow Leases, 504 
Snowy Range, 39 
River, 37, 45 
Soap and Candle Factories, 701-2 
Social Condition, 853 
Soft-woods, 121 
Soil adapted for Cultivation, 430 
of Coastal Valleys, 430 
Suitable for Fruit-trees, 431 
Solander, Dr., 3 
Solitary Island, 50 
Sorghum, 476 
Soup Kitchen, 861 
* South Australia—Breadstuffs from, 198 
Imports from, 196 
Overland Trade with, 197 
South Australian Trade, 195 
South Coast Holdings, 517 
Cultivation, 436 
Southern Tableland Cultivation, 439 
Holdings, 524 
South-western Holdings, 528 
Southern Railway System, 347 
Sown Grasses, 476 
Special Sales, 505 
Specific Duties, 214, 220 
Gravity of Timber, 125 
Spirits—Consumption of, 283 
Revenue from, 216 
Subject to Excise, 216 
Squadron, Australian, 404 
Stamp Duties, 591 
Paid on Kstates, 637 
Standard of Living, 692 
Weight of Coins, 641 
State Aid to Charities, 853 
to Denominational Schools, 557 
to Religion, 579 
to Schools, 558 
State Expenditure on Education, 553 
Schools, 547 
State Children, Ages of, 863 
Number of, 863 
Supervision of, 862 


State Children’s Relief Board, 861 
State Nursery, 128 
State Forests and Timber Reserves, 129 
Steam and Sailing Tonnage, 146 
Steamers—French and German, 144, 387 
Steam Power, 722 
Machinery, Value of, 722 
Industries employing, 723 
Stephens, Port, 46 ‘ 
Still Wine—Duty on, 217 
Stringybark, 118 
Stock, 229 
Breeding—History of, 229 
Carrying Capacity of Colony, 236 
Price of Fat, 257 
Runs-—Number of, 265 
Slaughtered, 257 
Stud Sheep—Importation of, 232 
Stewart, Mrs., Turns first sod, Railways, 
343 
Steady Increase in Revenue, 587 
Streets and Roads—Municipal, 421 
Strzlecki, Count, 70 
Students—Technical College, 569 
University, 565 
Sturt, Captain—Explorations, 20 
Suburban Expenditure, 417 
Municipalities, Population of, 744 
Suburbs of Sydney, 773 
Submarine Cable, 381 
Miners, 397 
Succession of Governors, 33 
Suez Canal Mail Service, 386 
Sugar Cane Cultivation, 480 
Area under crop, 481 
Consumption, 733 
Cultivation, Centres of, 482 
Growing, Progress of, 481 
Low price of, 482 
Mills, 703 
on Northern Rivers, 480 
Refineries, 704 
Revenue from Imported, 219 
Total crop of, 482 
Sugar Company, Colonial, 704 
Suicides, 837 
in each Colony, 839 
Proportion of, 838 
Summary Convictions, 272 
Suits in District Courts, 311 
Sunday Schools, 584-5 
Supreme Court, 307 
Superior Public Schools, 558 
Superiority of Australian Wool, 239 
Sutherland.Dock, 158 
Surplus—Accumulated, 612-3 
Advances from, 613, 621 
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Thackaringa and Silverton, 81 
Thermo-Dynamic effect of Food, 736 
Timber, compared with European, 125 


Swan River Settlement, 21 
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Valuation of Imports, 212 

Vans and Cabs, 380 
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Death from, 828 
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Warragamba River, 44 
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War Vessels on Station, 405 
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Augers, 65 
Supply, Nepean, 421 
Supply, Country, 423 
Works constructed, 423-4 
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Wealth, Public, 630 
Private, 632 
Distribution of, 638 
Weight and size of Wool Bales, 245 
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Wellington Caves, 62 
Wentworth, W. C., 30 
Explorations of, 18, 337 
Wesleyan Methodists, 583 
Western Districts—Climate of, 58 
Districts—Cultivation, 440 
Division, 501 
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Railway System, 549 
Western Road, Great, 338 
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Affected by Droughts, 451 
and Flour Imported, 198 
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Average Yield, 446, 451, 453 
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Average Yield, other eopmries; 455 
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Crop. of the World, 457 
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Cultivation of, 445 
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Districts where grown, 451 
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Yield of, compared, 455 
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Import of, 461 
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Importation of, 217 
Produce of the World, 484 
Production of, 484-5 
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Combing and Clothing, 250 
Consuming Countries, 251 
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Effect of Price of, 247 
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Exported to Germany, 209 
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Maximum Price of, 249 
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Wool—Trade founded, 232 

Value of, 246, 251 

Weight of Bales, 245 
Woollen Mills, 698 
Works and Factories— 

Hands Employed in, 696 

for treating Raw Produce, 697 
Works, Power of Machinery in, 722 
Working Expenses of Railways, 357 
World, Cattle of the, 256 
World’s Flocks, The, 266 
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